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ARTICLE 1. 


KOREA IN ITS RELATIONS WITH CHINA. 

By william W. ROCKITILL, 

SBOUKTAHY OF liF,(UTTON OF TflK I *nITF,I) STA'KS AT PEKJNd. 


Presented to the Society Lecernber, 1887. 


Trk nature of Korea’s relations vvitli C-liina has for tln^ last 
thirty years been a puzzle for w(^ste?’n nations. Were tlicy — 
with the ani]ui!;u(ms utteran(*e of tla^ (1lilK^se ij^overnnient 
before them tliat ‘‘ Korea, thou^li a vassal and tributary state 
of Cliina, was entirely iiKk^iemhuit so far as h(‘r i^ovaM-innent, 
religion and intercourse wdtli ttu’eign staP^s w(U*e concerned” — 
to consider it as an integral part of tlie (diiiK^se (‘mpir<% or 
sliould tliey Veat it as a scwereign state en joying absolutes inter- 
national rights^ 

The jiroblein wats practically solve<l by the con(*lusi<m of the 
treaty between Jajian, and lat(*r on tln^ Ilnitcal States, and 
Korea, bnt this has not matmaally alt(*r(id tln^ naturci of tlu^ 
relations existing for the last four centuries at least between 
(diina and its so-called vassal. That China has, however, 
derived j)rotit from the ojiening of Korea to the (*ommer(M.^ of 
nations, there can be no doubt, for she too, being at liberty to 
conclude treaties wdth Korea and open this lu^w" inark(*t to her 
merchants, has done so, like other nations, though she has 
chosen to call her treaty by the eitnhonious name of ‘‘(kmi- 
mercial and trade regulations for the subjects of (diina and 
Korea,” and her di])l(>matic representative in Stud, “ Minister 
Resident for pi>litical and conitnc renal atfairs. 

What (hiina’s relations with Kore^ wero prior to the opening 
of the latter hingdom by the treaty of 188^, J pnmose to nhow 
in the following pages, taking as my authorities ()mcial Chinese 
publications and writings of nien in official position. 
vol: xixi. ,1 
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What does the investiture 1)y China of the kings of Siam, 
Bnrniah, Aunam, Korea, etc., amount to ? To nothing more 
than tlie recognitKai of a weak sovereigTi l)y the most ])ow- 
erfnl state in Asia.*^ Take for example Bnrmah : we' know as 
a matter of fact that the Cliinese invasion of that conn try in 
17(>9 was sncc'essfully re])elle(l, and tliat the (Chinese generals 
were for(*ed to sue for *]>eace. In the convention signed hj 
them and the Bnnnese commissioners on I)e(*emher 18, 17()9, it 
was agreed among other things that letters of friendship were 
to be sent every tm years from one sovereign to another.”'!' 
Let ns turn now to the Institutes of the Ta ch’ing dynasty,” 
and we tind it mentioned, for exam])le, that in 1790 the king 
of Bnrmah sent an envoy to the Emjieror with presents and a 
humble statement or ami asked liini to confer on 

him a patent of investiture o1\/*c>/(y (^). SiK'h is tlie (9nnese 
method of cnnlx^llisliing history! 

In ISiK) the same work tells us that the king of Burmah 
s(mt the Em]>eror a on gold leaf* with the tnpflaiUyu 

trlhif tr ! 

The Burnnise “tribute'’ to (fiina has ])een ('onsidered of 
such a purely (*eremonial nature that the British government 
showed no fiesitation, when (xmclmling the. rectmt Burmah 
(‘onvention with (fiina by whi(fi the latter powcn* agrees to the 
(jccu])ation of Upper Burmah by (li'c^at Britain, to guarantee 
the <*ontinuan(‘(‘ of th(‘ dec'ennial tribuh^ mission to Peking. 
Th(‘. tribute sent to Peking by all tin' vassal states," and also 
by the Ti])etans, and tin* Aboriginal tril)es of Wc'stern (fiina, 
is solely a (pihl pro (put for the privilege* of traejing with the 
(fiiin'se under (‘xtraoj'dinarily favorabh* ('onditions, tln^ mer- 
chants and nu*r(*ha-ndis(* being brought to tlie mai'ket and 
returned home frc'e of all (fiarges. 

Stress has be('n laid on tin* (*.\pr(*ssion, usexl alike by (diinese 
and Koreans in olH(*ial docuim*nts, wlii(*h speaks of Korea as a 
kno OH®), generally translat'd in English by “vassal 
kingdom, fief," etc., but tht'se expn*ssions are misleading, for 
the (diaracter ,sItN (*arrit's with it tln^ idea of relationship, which 
is the key-note to the whole system of Korean dependency. 

Idle reason why for so many generations Korea was closed 
to the outer world (*annot be better givi'u than in ihe (*om- 
munication which tin*, king of Korea (or rather the T'ai- 
Wen Kun) addressed to the lloard of Rites in Peking in 1871, 
from which 1 take the following passage : “ I know that this 
is a petty state, a mere handful of earth lying on the remotest 
bound of the eastern sea, whose productions, revenue, soldiers, 
and ai-ms are not to be compared to those of other nations ; but 

' See p. 18. f See Sir Arthur P. Phayre, History of Burma,, p. 20S. 
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still our commonwealtli is well ordered, and it de])eiids o\\ its 
owTi resoiyees, ^diieh indeed is owiiii*: to tlje vast kindness of 
His Sacred Majesty’s ])roteeti<m, reaeliing in its wide infliunice 
far off to ns in these eastern seas. Its educated men observe 
and ])ractiee^.tlie teae]iin^s/)f Confucius and of Wen; its 

common ])eople cultivate pulse and millet, and get their wealtli 
in silk and hemp; and thus studying frugality, in its poverty 
tlie country pres(u*ves its supplies, and its government reposes 
in safety on its own basis. 

“ Snp])ose that one day our people sliould liave their eyes 
dazzled with the rare and novel things whi(*h should hc^ brought 
here, or l)e deluded and vitiated by strange (hx'trines |)oured 
into their ears, they would then rejec't the (>1(1 ways, change 
their usages and daily become more thriftless and un])roduc- 
tive ; the waste of their means and misuse of their suhsta,n(*e 
w<aild continually apj)roa,ch utter e\hausti<m, till at last the 
best interests of people and government would he involved. 
Oh ! what imminent danger!” 

Tlie translation which I have given of the Songpha ins(‘ri]e 
tion may he of interest. It is to he noted how (dosely the 
Sheny-toH-c/iPs v(*rsion of the Mamdiu invasion of Korcja is 
reproduced in the inscription ; one might sup})osc^ tliat the 
same author had drawn u}) both a(‘c.ounts of th(‘S(; (‘vcmts. 

The niaj)s of Sfuil and the neighborhood of tla^ ('apital are 
copies — better in exc'cution than tlu^ originals, 1 must admit — of 
the official K<M-ean map of those sections of the country. 

For ail Korean ])ropi‘r names I have given the Koriain pro- 
nunciation oj^ the (diinese chara(ders us(m 1 ; other na,mes are 
given with the (diiiiesi* northeiai mandarin pronumu’ation. 

I. 

In 1392 the Ministers of State of Korea reported to the 
Emperor T’ai-tsu of tlie Ming dynasty as follows: ^'Our much 
lamented sov(*rt‘ign liaving died witliout lea^u*ng issue, tJu^ 
powerful ministej’ JMi Jn-in gave the soverm’gn rulc^ to 1 1 the 
son of Sin-chun,* but he showed himself both stupid and fond 

* The Ming shih, ch. 320, }). 3, jijives anotlier iWHrount of these events 
derived presumably from an indepeudiaii source. It say s tliat in 1370 
Ni In-in killed (3iyen, kinj? of Kor(‘a, and ])ut on tin* throne th(‘ king’s 
adopted son U, the (diild of his faforite Siri-chun. In 13H8 King U 
killed the son of Ni Sdng-ke, wlio commanded at Py(">iig-yang, wdiereat 
Ni attacked the capital and took the king prisoner. The, king abdicated 
in favor of his son Ch’ang, but the Emjieror of China would not recog- 
nize him. Song-ke deposed liim and put on tlK‘ throne (or rather made 
regent) Wang Yo. Shortly after S6ng-ke assunu'd the sovereign power 
himself, and sent Yo to live at Wdn-ju in Kang-wdn do, and with him 
ended the sovereignty of the Wang family, which had l^en on the 
throne of Kor^a ever since the epoch of the Five Dynasties in China. 
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of shedding blood. It happened that he wanted to send a 
military expedition to tlie border, but General Ni Sdpg-ke, dis- 
approving of it, marched the troops back. U saw his error and, 
tilled wiSi terror, he abdicated in favor of his s^on Ch’ang. 
The people were op])osed to this, and besought tlie (pieen of 
our lamented sovereign, wlio belonged to the An faTiiily, to select 
her relative Yo to manage the affairs of the state. After four 
years he also showed liirtiseif stupid and wicked, and, believing 
111 caliiinnies, he grievously wounded the son of an officer of 
long established merit; now his son Syek being also a silly 
man without any ability, the people of the kingiloin said ‘ Yo 
is unable to rule the gods of tlie land and grain,’ and they 
caused tlie (jiieen, belonging to the An family, to restore Yo 
to private life; and tlie Wang dynasty (lit. family) having no 
able representative, was at an end. 

The people both within and witliout the capital are 
devoted to S(>ng-ke, so the Ministers and the elders of the 
people have re<|ueste(l him to become their sovereign, and the 
Emperor’s approval is asked.” 

“ The Emjieror said : ‘ Kao-li is a small region in the far east, 
and is not under the rule of the Middle K ingdoni (^^41 
Let the Hoard of Kites inform it that as long as its rule is in 
conformity with the will of Heaven and in harmony with the 
hearts of nien and as long as it creates no strife on our borders, 
so long will its j)e()|)le he allowed to g(» and come and the 
kingdom will en joy ha})|)iness; Init we liave no investigation 
to make in the matter (of the change of dynasty).' ” 

In the winter of the same year 8ong-ke jsent li^tters of con- 
dolence to the Emjieror U])on the death of the heir to the throne 
and asked to change the name of the dynasty. Tlie Emperor 
ordered that it should reassume its old name of Vliao-liHlen 
Ihe calm of dawn.” ’ 


The ahoye is the official account of the founding of the 
dynasty wliich still rules Korea, as found in the ‘Annals of the 
MiUir dvnastv.” hook n X V// .. .. X.1 


A. s ivwivct, cth louiju in rne -Annals ol the 

(lyiiHsty hook .‘JUh, p. 4 et wy., (uid of the attitude taken 
hy the rider of (diiiia in re^wd to the revolution. TJie tacit 
recognition l,y (diina of the new dynaaty in Korea waa, how- 
ever, a inoHt inmortant event, and fully juKtified its new ruler 
in wintimiing the relations previously existing with tlie Empire 
am si, owing its ruler the ilutifiilness due from a son to a father. 

F n o^! deference, the 

Lmiaiois of the Ming derived iiroht from the valuable tribute 
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which they exacted from the Jcing irj‘ exchange for their 
friendship. 

In 1393, Chdng-ke sent the Emperor 9800 and odd horses, 
19,700 and* odd pieces of hempen; linen and cotton stiiifs. 
The same year he sent a second mission with presents of horses 
and requestSd that a new gold seal be given him. 

In 1407, 3000 head of horses were sent to (Ihina; but on 
reaching Liao-tung, and at tJie request of the Board of Revenue, 
there were sent instead 15,000 pieces of cotton lustring. 

In 1423, Ni-to sent the Emperor 10,000 head of horses, on 
asking for the recognition of Ins son as heir t(‘ liis thtone. 

In 1450, Korea sent the Em])eror 500 horses, and made 
mxdogies for not sending the 20,000 or 30,000 asked for by the 
Emperor. 

Many other examples miglit be given to show the valuable 
nature of the gifts made by Korea to its powerful neiglibor, 
but the above will amply sntlice. 

Of the commercial relations which existed between the two 
countries during the Ming dynasty (1308-1 028), the books at 
my disposal hardly enable me to judge. We know, however, 
that the annual missions to China did the bulk of the trading, 
-and that the rest was done at the periodical fairs at Wi-ju on 
the Yalii river. No trade by sea between China and Ivorea 
was allowed by the latter state, and all Chinese shipwrecked on 
its coasts were sent to (Jhina by the land route. 

The help in men and money which (hiina gave Korea during 
the Japanese invasion,'^' the cannon and j)ow(ler with which it 
had supplicc^ it as early as 1401, may be cited among the j)roof8 
of its recognition of Korea’s devotion to it. Hut naturally the 
weaker power had, in the earlier days of its*existence at least, 
to give miich more than it received. 


II. 

(Extract from tlie “ Military History” of the present dynasty.)! 

A decree of the 45th year of K’angdisi (1700) says: Chao- 
hsien is among the outer barbarians the country which approxi- 
mates the closest to China in its literature and (iustoms. Wlien 
the Emperor T’ai-tsuiig-wen comjuercd in person that country, 
there was no spot throughout its eight provinces and its many 
islands where his troops did not penetrate. Tlie kingdom was 

* It must be admitted, however, that it is more than likely that dUhina 
would never have helped Korea at this critical period, had it not feared 
that the Japanese, having subdued Kf>rea, would overrun China. This 
is borne out by the account in the “Annals of the Ming dynasty.” 

t Bheng vm chi, (^^gfi,) Book 6, p. 10 et sqq, C. Imbault Huart 
published a translation of the greater part of this extract in the J ournal 
Asiafique for 1879. 
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destroyed and brought to life again (through his bounty), and 
so the people of tlie country erected a commemorative tablet 
in stone at a place wliere the Emperor’s headcjuarters had been, 
and his virtue is extolled to the present day.* 

‘‘ They (the Koreans) are very deserving of praise. During 
the Ming period they never wavered in their alfegiance, and 
from first to last they have never shown duplicity.” 

Great are tliese words of the Sovereign and how they should 
stimulate foreign nations to per])etual loyalty ! 

(/hao-hsien is (the same as) Ching chou beyond the sea (men- 
tioned in) the Vil Knii(j,\ Shun divided it off as Ying chou, 
and during the Ghoii dynasty it was given as a fief to Chi-tzu. 
It was originally (diinese territory, and separated from Sheng- 
ching by tlie Yalii river. 

In five 4th year of T’it^n-ming, the Emperor T’ai-tsu-kao 
(1H19), 200,000 of the Ming troops invaded (Manchuria) by 
four roads, and Korea sent General Kang IIong-i|) with troops 
to assist the Hai and Kai divisions of the Ming army.:}: But 
wliile the two (‘,orps were encamped tog(dJier at I^u-kO chal- 
]>ang,J^ the wimls suddenly shifted and sent down a deluge of 
rain whi(di rendered the fire-arms of the Ming army useless, so 
that our troops overcame them, and captured Kang llong-ip 
and 50 (M> men. 

The Emperor sent General Kang and ten others hack to the 
king of Korea, Ni-hu, with a letter in which he said: ‘hFor- 
merly the Ming assisted you with troops (in your ti‘oubles with 
the flaj)anese), so it was only natural that you should assist the 
Ming with your soldiers, hut it is not out of eipnity for us. 
Now 1 send your geucj-al and your officers ])ack to you for the 
sake of you, the king, and you may decide for yourself whether 
you shall rally to om- cause or not.” 

The king having made up his mind, Korea did not otTer any 
thanks (for this kindness). 

The Korean troops re])eatedly crossed their frontiers and 
oj)posed om* troops engaged in Warka,|| and were constantly 
fighting with our Beileh of Wula Piu'hantai. 

When the Em])eror T’ai-tsu died, Korea sent no messages of 
condolence. 

* TJiis refers to tlie Soii^^plia inscription at 8ani-jon do, of whicli a 
translation is given further on. 

t See Legge’s Shu. ling (Sacred Bools of the East, Vol. 111.), p. 05. 

which is explained to me as the Hai-chou and Kai-chou 
divisions of the army. 

^ The text has whicdi I have taken as an abbreviation for 

ill Ham-gyong do. 

1 Warka is N. of the Yalii river and S. of Mukden at the foot of the 
Chang-pai slum. It is conterminous with Korea. (Note in the Shena 
wu chi). . ^ 
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The Ming general, Mao Wen-hing, got together several tens 
of thousaBds of refugees from Liao-tung in Pi-do, whieli is 
also called Tong-gang, and is situated at the mouth of tIie*’Yalu 
river at 80 U from Korea and from our eastern border.* From 
there he made repeated forays on the sea-board towns and can- 
tonments, causing us great annoyance, forming with Korea as 
it were a pair of horns (between wliicli we were cauglit). 

Having ])rocured the services of two Korean deserters, Han 
Yun and Chang Mai, wlm liad esca])ed to our country, to act as 
guides, war was declared against Korea in the 1 st year T’ien 
tsung of the Em])eror T’ai-tsung (1027), the 7th year T’ien-chi 
of tlie Ming, the 8d year of the reign of Ni-Sung of Korea.f 
In the 1st month, the Peileh Amin and others were ordered to 
take command of tlie troops and enter Korea. After fording 
the Yalu river, and defeating Mao Wen-1 uug’s t»’oops at Chlibi- 
san,:}; which fled back to Pi-do, the towns of Wi-ju, Jirng-ju and 
the fortress of Ilan-san were occupied, and many myriads of 
soldiers and peo]>le killed and over 100,000 measures of grain 
destroyed. 

The same inonth, the army, having crossed the ( 'hln'Vng-ehhCm 
gang,^ took An-ju, which place bore the name of An-si, when 
it was besieged by the first em))eror of the T’ang dynasty. The 
troops then occupied Phyong-yang,|l from which pla(‘e the 
officials and people had fled at their approach. After this they 
crossed the Ta-tong river and occupied (yhimg-hwa.^ 

In the 2(1 month Ilwang-ju** was (^a])tur(‘d and consternation 
spread to the heart of the country. iSu(*.(*or was asked of the 
Ming, and yiimerons envoys were sent to try and arrange 
matters with us. The Ming governor of Liao-tung, Yiian 
Ch’ung-huan by name, sent a fleet to relieve Pi-do, and bOOO 
picked tioops took u[) a posithni on the 8an-ch’a ho,tt to (dose 
the road to (uir army (i. e. cut olf its retioat). The Emperor, 
fearing the consecjuences of the stationing by the Ming of this 
corps of observaticni, went in person to defend the fronti(u* and 
animate his troops, and the banks of the Liao were |)ut in a 
state of defense. 

* I do not find this place on any of tlie maps at my disposal. 

f In 1628 the people of Korea deposed Ni-liii and put on the throne his 
nephew, the Prince of Ling-yang Ni-Sung. — See Ming shih, B. 

820, p. 27. 

f A 2d class prefecture town in Pydng-an do. The towns of Wi-ju, 
Jong-ju, are also situated in the same province. 

^ The Ching-chhian c-hiang of modem maps. It empties into the sea 
S.W. of An-ju. , 

II A 2d class prefecture in Pyong-an do, and a little west of the Ta- 
tong river. 

1 ] Also in Pydng-an do, near the border of Hwang-hai do. 

** In Hwang-hai do. on the Ta-tong river ; it is a 1st class prefecture. 

ft The San-ch’a ho flows into Liao ho a little above New-chwang. 
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^:At the same time the expeditionary forces to Korea were 
closing around Soul, so JSTi-Sung took his wife and mn and fled 
Id the island of Kang-hwa, sending repeatedly messengers to 
meet the army and confess his errors. Now the island -•of 
Kang-liwa is south of Kai*ju* and in the sea, so ou^ army, being 
Without any boats, could hot cross over to it, but an envoy was 
sent to the island to communicate the Emperor’s orders. In 
the meanwhile the troops stopped at Phydiig-san.t 

Ni-sung sent a relative of his called I^i-gak, Priime of W on- 
ch’ang, and others, with presents, consisting of 100 liorses, 100 
tiger-skins and 100 panther-skins, 100 pieces of pongee and hemp 
cloth, and 15,000 pieces of cotton clotli (as peace-offerings to 
the Emperor). After this envoys were sent to Kang-hwa island 
to make a treaty, and on the day ke7i(/ wv of the tliird month, 
a white horse and a black ox:}; having been slaughtered, (both 
parties) took an oath by heaven and earth when the negotiations 
were completed. The treaty was as concluded between king- 
doms of elder and younger brothers. It had first been sought 
for by Korea ; and the Beileh, in view of the danger of their 
two enemies, the Ming and the Mongols, cutting them off, and 
of the impossibility therefore of remaining long (in Korea), and 
being, moreover, well satisfied with the success of their opera- 
tions, were willing to conclude a treaty. The Beileh Amin 
had, however, been so much ])leased with the site of S('>ul and 
the beauty of its palaces, that he was unwilling to have the 
army evacuate the country. So the Beileh Chi-erh-ha-lang and 
Yiien-t’o-shuo-th), having secretly discussed the subject, ordered 
Amin to go to Phy(>ug-san, ainl Avhile he was ajvay they con- 
cluded the treaty. When the matter was finished they told 
Amin. Amin replied that he had made no treaty, so he rav- 
aged the whole country. J^ater on, however, Ni-gak made a 
treaty with him at the town of Phydng-yang. The Emperor 
(in tile meanwhile) sent a courier to Amin with orders to (jom- 
mit no further ravages wdiatsoever, and to leave a deta(*hment 
of 800() men to garrison Wi-ju on his march back. 

In the fourth month Ni-gak came to court with the (returning) 
troops, and in the autumn Of the same year Ki-sung recpiested 
the recall of the Wi-ju garrison, pledging liimself to redeem all 
the people who had been made ca]>tives. The amount of the 
presents to be sent alternately in s])ring and autumn to the 

* I suppose Kai-song is meant. It is a 2d class prefecture in Kyonff 
ki do, N.E. of Kang-hwa islanO ^ ® 

t A large town in Hwang-hai do on the main road to ,S6ul. It is a 2d 
class prefecture. 

t It may be of interest to note that the black oxen used in Korea for 
royal sacriflces are exclusively supplied by Quelpart island. They are 
^nt m pans, and always kept in readiness at all the towns on the road 
from Quelpart to S6ul, being forwarded to the capital as required. 
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Emperor was agreed upon, as also the quesition of the fair fqr 
the peoples of botli countries at Clning-gang * * * § (or 

The saane year the Ming commander-in-Siief, Yuan uli’ung* 
hu§n, killed •Mao Wen-lung at Shuang-tao,t and the troops of 
vthe islands were without a chief. > 

In the 3d year (1629) our amiy routed the Ming, and their^ 
general Yiian Ch’ung-huan was put to death for his former 
misdeeds. 

In the 5th year (1631), the islands (off the Korean coast) 
having beefi occupied, thanks to their unprotected condition, 
ships of war were sent to Korea, and an env^oy arrived at Soul. 
He was received in audience tlie third day after his arrival, 
when Ni-sung said to him : ‘‘ The Ming dynasty is as a father ; 
how can I be ex})ected to ho]]> to destroy my lather !” P^rom 
this time on the treaty (of 1627) was gradiiall^^ more and more 
disregarded. 

In the Ytli year (1633), the Emperor wrote to Ni-sung charg- 
ing him with cutting down the annual gifts, harboring refugees 
from our country, stealing our ginseng and cattle. He 
charged him witli designs of ceasing to send envoys, and of 
closing the (Wi-ju) marlkct to our ])eoi)le. 

In the summer (of the same year), the brigadier-general 
under Mao Wen-lung, Kung Yo-te by name, and also Keng 
Chung-ming and Shang K’o-hsi and others, deserted the Ming, 
and with a fleet and 20,000 men set to sea from Teng-chou, 
and came and made their submission (to the Manchus). 

A mission was sent to Korea to levy tribute-grain with these 
words: Your country looks upon tlie Ming as a father, and 

many times have sent them tribute-rice. Now we are 
your elder bix)ther, can you not give it us once T But Ni-sung 
would not agree ti> it. Wait (be said) until Kung Yo-te has 
left 8hen-yang (Sheng-ching), and we will send of ourselves 
officers on shi[)s and forward ri(*,e as a subsidy.:]; As to the 
, question of tlie Ilui-ning refugees and the Pu-(*han-tai people, 
it has been the subject of frequent communications. lie 
hereon pushed the building of twelve walled cities in the 
provinces of Kyong-kwi do, Ilwang-hai do, and Phyon^-an do. 

The Emperor’s letter charged Ni-sung with breaking the 
^i-ju market treaty, (in that he had) sto])])ed our satins and 
linens and depreciated the value of our ginseng.^ As to the 

* See p. 21. 

f There is an island by this name off Shan-tung province, but I do not 
know if this is the place meant. 

I My translation of this ])a8sage is subject to correction. 

§ Formerly the value of an ounce of hmr) ginseng had been Tls. 16.0.0, 
but Korea only gave Tls. 9.0 (for it). When first Wu Han-cha went to 
Ninguta, he cooked half a catty of ginseng and ate it ; on going back 
he had^diarrhoea. So cheap was ginseng in the early days. (Not© of 
the Sh£ng wu chi.) 
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Warka people, they were of a Nii-chen tribe, and not to be com- 
pared with the Pu-ehan-tai Mongols, for they are said to be of 
the same stock as ourselves (i. e.", Manchus), as may be seen by 
referring to the Liao and (Jhin dynastic histories. • , 

In tlie spring of the 8th year (1634), the Emperor, being 
desirous of concluding a treaty with the Ming,* ordered Ni- 
sung to infonu them of tlie fact ; but Ni-snng' wrote to the 
general at Pi-do in such terras that no treaty was made. 

That winter an envoy of Ni-sung cathe rejecting the demand 
for the (Ilni-ning) reiugees and for that about the (Wi-ju) 
market. lie used most arrogant language, and wished to take 
precedence over our high ministers. The Einperoy was an- 
gered at this, refused the gifts, and would have nothing more 
to do with the King’s envoy. 

When first Korean envoys came to our Court, they ex- 
changed frecpieut courtesies (with our high officers). We on 
our ]»art sent envoys to Korea to condole at the death of the 
King’s father, imhlier, or consort. The King’s letters (to the 
Em)>eroi‘) were called feng shii (^^) and Ids tribute mi pi 
(m)- T lie expresBieii h/ei hio (fl;0) was reciprocally used, 
and instead of pi kno (®;S) the exj^ression ku was 

used, in a(*cordance witli usages prevailing between neighbor- 
ing countries which are on a footing of e(|iiality. 

At this time the Manchn troops had subdued the Ch’ahar 
tribes of IJngdan Klian and possessed themselves of the dynas- 
tic seal of the Yiian.* In view of this the Heileh Pa-ho-shiio 
and forty-nine Bcileh of the outer barbarians and Mongols peti- 
tioned the Em])eror to take an additional title.f The ¥]mperor 
re])Iied, “ Korea is a younger brother country, with whom it is 
also ne(‘essary to discuss the <|uestion.” So the inner and outer 
Beileh wrote letters and sent messengers, recpiesting Korea to 
join with them in re(piesting the Emperor to add to his titles. 
Not only did tlie Koreans disagree to the ])roposal, but they set 
a guard of soldiers over the envoy. At this the envoy Ying-o- 
elir-tai and his suite seized horses and rushed out of the city. 
Ni-sung sent a messenger bearing a letter after him, and also 
wrote to the high officer at the frontier to keep a strict watch. 

This was a breacdi of the peace terms of the ting viao year 
(B>27); now therefore it was necessary to interrupt all com- 
numications ; so the envoy continued his flight, and reported the 
occurrence to the Emperor. 


*See Howorth, History of the Mongols, I., p. 379. The Ming had 
never lield this seal. It was held by the Ch’ahar prince lineally repre- 
Mongol dynasty. See also China Review, vol. xv., p. 823. 
11 ins IS a literal rendering of the text ; it might be better translated, 
Chhm * Petitioned the Emperor to take the title of Emperor of 
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In the 10th year T’ien-tsung, the 8th year of Ming Ch’ung- 
cheng, thew 4th nionth of the Ist year Tsung-te (IBSO), the 
Korean envoy Ki Kek and others came to Court to congratu- 
late the Emperor; but they did not make obeisance. The 
Emperor sent the King a letter ordering him to sexid hostages. 
To this no reply was made. 

At this time tbe Em])eror with the trilmtary Mongols had 
utterly routed the Ming army, and the country was in security. 
So it was that in the llth month, after having sacrificed to 
heaven and earth and made sacrifice to the god of war at T’ai 
miao and T’ang-tzu, the Emperor started on an expedition to 
punish Korea for having broken the treaty. 

In the 12th month (1687), the Mongols having c-oncentrated 
their forces, the Emperor ordered the Cheng Chin-wang (fiib 
ehr-ha-lang to see to the defense of the country. The Wu- 
ying Chiin-wang A-chi-ko and the To-lo jao-yu l^eileh Apat’ai 
he ordered to liold the IJao river and the coast ports, so as to 
cover the country from an attack by the Ming fleet. He 
ordered the Jui dhin-waiig To-ehr-kun and the Beileh llao*ko 
to take the left wing of the Manchii -Mongol forces, and from 
K’nan-tien to enter (Korea) by the Ch’ang-shan })ass. He 
commanded the Yii (Jliin-wang To-to and others to take 1500 
men of the vanguard and cajiture Sihil by a coup de wain,, the 
Beileh Yiieh-t’o and others with 8000 men supporting him. 

The Emperor with the Li Cliin-wang* Tai-shan and others 
entered Korea with the main army amounting to 100,000 men. 
They having crossed the Chin-gang and camped at Kwak-san,t 
J(>ug-ju and A^a-Ju surrendered. The army then marched to 
the Im-jin gang. This river is a hundred and odd hi N. of 
the capital of the kingdom, and Sr>ul is hetweeji it and llan- 
gang which is S. of the ca]>ital.:j; At this time of the year the 
ice was not solid over the whole river ; but just as the army 
carts arrived on its banks, the ice suddenly closed, and the whole 
army was able to cross over on it. 

Three hundred cavalrymen under Ma-fii-t’a, belonging to Yii 
Chin-wang’s van-guard, stole up to Soul and routed several 
thousand })icked troops. JMi-sung in dismay sent inessengers to 
welcome (our troops) and to wait on them outside the city, 
treating the soldiers with great courtesy. In the meanwhile he 
sent his wife and son to Kang hwa island, while he with his best 
troops crossed the river and shut himself up in Nam llan-san, 

* The Prince of Li gained for himself by his bravery in this campaign 
the popular title of Prince of Korea (Kao-li Wang yeh), which the head 
of the family still bears. . ^ « 

t A third-class prefecture on the high road from Wi-ju to Pydng-yang 
and Soul. . ^ ^ 

t The Im-jin gang has a general direction from N. E. to S. W, and 
flows into the Han gang a little 8. E. of the town of Ni-tok. 
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the strongest place in his kingdom.* Our troops entered the 
capital, and i ii Ch’in-wang and the Beileh yiieh-to who had 
captured Phyong-yang arrived there also. The^ whole force 
then crossed the river and invested Nam Han-san. They 
defeated three bodies of troops sent to relieve J;he place and 
also the forces in the fortress. At this time the 300 and odd 
families from Warka who had formerly fled to Korea all came 
and asked to return to their native land. 

The Emperor arrived, and, having divided the pplice service 
of S<')iil among the traoj>s, crossed the river with the army and 
defeated the relieving forces from (JluU-la do and Chhuug- 
chhbng do. Then he sent a letter (to the King) censuring 
the conduct of his high ministers of state. 

In the 1st month of the followijig year (February, 1637), the 
army crossed to the north bank of tbe river, where it camped 
20 fi to the east of S(’)ul. «lui Oh’m-wang, entering (Korea) by 
the Oh’ang-shan pass, had taken (Jh’ang-ju,f and having de- 
feated 15,000 men (iom|K)sing the relieving forces of An-ju, 
Ilwang-ju, Y()ng-ju and neighboring pla(?es, he made his junc- 
tion (with the main fontes). When the Beileh To-to was send- 
ing his artillery (towards Soul), on it reaching the Im-jin 
gang the ice which was thawing froze tight again (so that it 
was taken across on it). 

Prior to this the King of Korea, Ki-sung, had sent a message 
to the Ming Emj)eror informing him of the grave events occur- 
ring, and had also sent warning to all the provinces of his 
kingdom. The jU’iident King was anxious to keep on the 
defensive until the auxiliary forces arrived, ])ut the Eni])ire of 
the Ming was reduced to extremities, the land was everywhere 
covered with })lundering l)ands and so it was not in a position 
to help its neighbor. Tlie (Ming) general of Teng-Lai,:j: (/h’en 
llung-fan, set to sea with a fleet (to help Korea), but contrary 
winds prevented his crossing the sea. 

The tn)ops from the eastern and southern provinces of Korea 
had all been successively routed and dispersed. The western 
and northern forces wen) hidden among the mountains, and 
dared not advance, in Soul ])rovisions were nearly exhausted, 
and our army had gone over all the ])rovinces like roaring 
thunder or the fiery blast. 

* The Han is also called the Ung-jin gang, and is a most import- 
ant defense of Soul. All government money and tribute-rice is brought 
by it. (Note of Sheng-mi-cM.) This fortress is generally called the 
Kwang-ju fortress and is about 11 miles from Soul. Mr. Foulk gives 
its lieiglit above sea level as 1350 feet. He says that on the (xscasion 
spoken of in these imges it was defended against the Chinese army by 
its villagers and 120 soldiers. See U, S. Foreign Relations^ 1885^ p, 326. 

! A strongly fortified place on the Yalu river above Wi-ju. 

The Teng Lai Ch’ing circuit in Shantung. 
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Ni-sung having again written to the Emperor begging for 
peace, he replied throwing the respoiiBibility of the war on 
him, and ordered him to come out of the fortress into his 
presence, and to deliver up those who liad been his counsellors 
in breaking .the treaty. Ki-sung then wrote to the Emperor 
saying : Your servant (g) begs that he may not have to cQine 
out 01 the fortress.” 

In the meanwhile the queen aiid the crown prince, together 
with the f^nilies of the high ministers of state, were on Kang- 
hwa island. Jui Ch’in-wang put to sea in some barges, and 
having sunk with liis cannon thirty large l)oats of the Koreans, 
crossed over to Kang-Iiwa, where lie defeated the garrison of 
over 1000 men and entered the island fortress. He captured 
the queen, the crown prince, and their ln>usehold, seventy-six 
persons in all, and 100 persons belonging to the families of 
the high ministers of state. These wen , however, all treated 
like guests and assigned separate apartments. Then the Em- 

K iror issued a proclamation saying: ‘‘Ni-sung’s island of 
ang-hwa has been taken, but his family has been subjected 
to no hardship; let him at once, as previously directed, leave 
the citadel and come into our [)resence.” 

Ni-sung sent to the Emperor’s head(juarters tliose wlio had 
atlvised liim to break the treaty : Eun-ki, a of the 

llong-mun Kuan, Wo Tal-che, the Conq>i]er of the Academy, 
and Hong i-han, chief councillor of state. 

The Emperor then ordered the King to give hirrj tJie ])atent 
of investiture and the seal which he had received from the 
Ming, to offei* his allegiance, to give him two of his sons as 
hostages, to ado])t the (Manchu) new year,f and to send each 
year tribute (^) with a congratulatory address (^). In case 
of war lie would have to raise an auxiliary force and furnish 
supplies to the army. He was not to erect fortj*esses (or walled 
cities) at his pleasure, or give refuge to fugitives. On these 
conditions the lioundaries of the tief m) which his ancestors 
had held for the last three hundre<] years would be assured to 
him and suffer no changes. 

Ni-sung with bowed head received the Inijierial commands. 
Ill the second month (the King) came out of the fortress 

* Dr. H. N. Allen, Foreign Secretary of the Korean Legation, Wash- 
ington, writes to me : Kyo-rey or Secretary or the llong-mun office, 
which is a library of historical matters, the officials of which are very 
near to the King and keep him posted in matters of history by answer- 
ing his questions and looking up disputed points. The Secretary alluded 
to also hears the King read a passage of history every three days and 
correctlS him if he makes mistakes.” 

t That is to say, adopt the Chinese calendar, which is, according to 
Chinese customs, a proof of recognition of Chinese suzerainty. The 
almanac is given each year in the lOth month (latter part of November) 
to a special Korean envoy who comes to Peking to receive it. • ^ 
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with several tens of horsemen and built on the (south) east 
bank of the Han gang at Sam-jon do* an altar, and erected a 
yellow tent. Then the Emperor with an escort, having crossed 
the river, ascended to the altar to tlie sound of music while his 
officers in armor lined the way. Ni-sung escorted by his min- 
isters left Nam Han san, and wdien five li (from the altar) pro- 
cee<ied the rest of the M^ay on foot. Our Emperor sent a mes- 
senger to welcome him when he was a li otf, and to inform 
liim of the ceremonies to be performed. The Emperor having 
descended to receive Ni-sung, both of them together with the 
King’s sons and his ministers worshiped heaven. 

This ceremony being ended, the Emperor took up his former 
position, and T^i-sung and his suite fell to the ground and 
acknowledged their transgressions, which the Em])eror par- 
doned. Then once more Ni-sung and his sons and ministers 
respectfully bowed their head*^ nine times in thanks. The 
Emperor tiicTi told the King to take a seat at the foot of the 
altar on the left hand side facing the west, taking precedence 
of all the princes (J). The ceremonies being ended, the 
rhince (;§*), his ministers, and their families returned to Soul. 

In the second month all the troops in the ])rovin(ies were 
ordered to concentrate (at Soul) and to march westward. Ni- 
simg and his sons and ministers escorted (the Emjxn’or) ten li 
outside the city, and kneeling down bade him good-bye. 

The Emperor issued a decree stating that, in view of the suf- 
ferings of Korea through the recent military o])erations, he 
remitted the tribute for the years timj choti (IbdT) and vut yin 
(16d8), and that the first tribute would be that o£ the autumn 
of the year chi mao (ld3h). In case Korea had not the power 
at any time to meet its obligations, the Emperor would devise 
means of arranging matters. 

The Korean ministers of state and the people erected a 
monument at the foot of the altar at San-jcin do to commemo- 
rate the Emperor’s goodness.f 

In the 4th month, Ni-sung’s hostage-sons Wang and Ho 
arrived (at Mukden). 

In the 6th month, the Ming troo])s on Pi-do were attacked. 
General Kung Yo-te and others wdio had deserted the Ming 
acting as gui(ies, and Korean war vessels being made use of. 
Several myriad persons were ca]>tured on the island ; after 
which (our troo])s) returned, nor did the Ming thereafter occupy 
the island. 

In the 3rd year of Cli’ung-te (1638), the Em 2 )eror, being 

is a post station S. of Soul and between that town and 
city of Kuang-ju. See p. 26 Mr. Foulk’s remarks on 

sg. the text and translation of this inscription. 


* 8am- j on do 
the prefectural 
this place. 
t See p. 27 et 
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desirous of crusliing the Ming, ordered the Korean troops to 
cooperate with his, but they were so dilatory that he had to 
address reproaches to the King. The ETn]>eror then ordered 
him to send* a fleet to I’educe those Kurka of the eastern border 
who, having rebelled, had fled to Ung do ; this he did, cap- 
turing the r^bel leader, wlio was brought to the Emperor. 

In the 6th year (1641), our army having attacked the Ming 
troops at Chin-chou,* a Korean fleet with 5000 men was 
ordered to convey 10,000 piculs of tribute rice. After a while 
Ni-sung reported that the 32 war vessels and grain junks with 
all their crews and rice had been lost at sea. The Emperor, 
seeing that tribute rice fleets had ere that been exposed to 
severe weather but that the whole fleet had never thus been 
lost, reprimanded the King, who hastened to send a second 
time the 10,000 piculs of rice. This fleet was composed of 115 
ships, which started out from the mouths of the Ta-ling and 
Siao-ling rivers. When off San-shan-tao, over 50 ships were 
wrecked, and others were captured by the Ming fleet. 52 ships 
reached Kai-ehou in safety, but they (*onld advance no further, 
so they requested to complete the transportation by land, but 
the Emperor refused to allow them to do so. Three of the 
Korean vessels (he said) had sailed into Ming waters and deliv- 
ered letters. Furthermore, when falling in with Ming war 
vessels they had not acted with them as with enemies, and now 
they had stopped on the way: ^‘We do not want this grain, 
you can throw it on the road or take it back to your country 
just as you jilease.” 

The Korean Minister Ni Kyr>ng-ep, alanned at this, re- 
quested to be permitted to brave the dangers of transporting 
the grain, and the Emperor allowed him to take the overland 
route and he would retain in his service a thousand Koreans as 
matchlock men and 500 as camp followers, all the others to 
return home. i3ut neither the tribute rice nor the soldiers 
arriving, the Emperor sent an envoy to Korea to complain of 
the conduct of the Ministers of State. The envoy ])roved that 
the President Kim Syeng-heuk-ni and the Minister of the 
Council Shin Teuk-yi’mg had caused the delay, and reported 
the facts to the Throne. 

In the 7th year took place the great defeat of Ohin-chou, 
after which the Ming sent envoys to make peace. This the 
Emperor was willing to do, but all his generals were anxious to 
carry on the war. The Emperor wrote to Ni-sung asking his 
advice. Ni-sung replied, Not to kill but to give peace to the 
people is to act m conformity with the will of heaven.” 

* Chin chou-Fu on the Hsiao-ling ho in the Feng-Chin-Shan-hai cir- 
cuit of Sheng-ching. 
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Later on it was discovered that two ships of the Ming had 
come to Korea. The Emperor liad strict inquiries made, after 
whicli the Minister of the Council Soi Myeng-ki, <!reneral Im 
Kyong-ep and others were arrested for having secretly kept up 
communication with the Ming, and were punished after triah 

In the 9th month of tlie 8th year (November 1643), the Em- 
peror Shili-tsu-chang ascended' the Tlirone, and one-third of 
the Korean tribute for tlie year was remitted in conformity 
witJi the Ein])eror T’ai-tsung’s dying commands. 

In, the first year of Sliun-clihi (1644),* on the ^'e-establish- 
ment of peace, the Korean hostages were sent home and one- 
half of tlie year’s tribute was remitted. Furthermore a gen^ 
eral pardon was granted (liy the King) to all Korean criminals 
condemned to death. 

During the three reigns of K’ang-bsi, Yung-cheng, and 
Ch’ien-lung the tribute was frequently remitted, only one-tenth 
being kept; arid n(»t withstanding, the fact that Korea lielonged 
to the outer barbarian nations, it was assimilated to the 
Chinese. 

From the time of K’ang-hsi, whenever there has been a 
famine in Korea, grain lias been sent there by junks to relieve 
it; and whenever there has been a rebellion in the land, troops 
and myriads of taels as subsidy have been giyen to assist in its 
repression. 

III. 

The extract from the ShrrKj-inf-ch? given in the preceding 
cha])ter offers us a general account of the relations between 
Korea and the Ta ch’ing dynasty of China. Wt will now ex- 
amine, with the hel}) of the Dynastic Institutes of the Ta ch’ing 
(7h ch^hig hdi-tieit), the nature of the relations which have 
obtained between the two countries since tlie invasion of 1637. 

Tlie treaty signed in 1637 provided tliat Korea should send 
yearly tribute-bearing missions to the Manchu Court. The 
tribute originally demanded comprised 100 ounces of gold, 
lOOO ounces of silver, 200 pieces of grass cloth, 200 pieces of a 
mixed silk and cotton stuff, 4400 ])ieces of cotton stuffs of 
various colors, 2 mats with dragon patterns, 20 mats with 
flower patterns, 100 deer skins, 400 otter skins, 142 leopard 
skins, 300 blue rat skins, f 10 girdle knives, 5000 rolls of large 
and small ])aper, and lOO piculs of rice. 

The amount of ti-ibute was gradually decreased, and in 1723 
the Emperor issued a decree stating that “ Chao-hsien has from 

* From this date commences the Manchu rule over the Chinese Em- 
pire. 

t The text has the latter character is probably an error for M 

This error occurs in several passages of the Hui tien. 
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early days been obedient to oiir dynasty, and has been sedii- 
lonsly vigilant as a neighboring country ; and on many occa- 
sions when brought to Court in obedience to the Imperial 
will, articled of tribute have, as a special act of grace, been 
remitted. Let now tlie Board of Rites inquire \diat among 
the tribute tlfat is still due can henceforth be remitted. 

‘‘ The Board of Rites reported that during tlie Ming period 
tlie Korean tribute comprised gold and silver utensils, ginseng, 
horses, and 10 different varieties of grass (doth, mixed cotton 
and silk fabHcs, etc. In 1037, one-half of the tribute. due the 
Emperor was remitted. In 1040, 0000 hags of tnbute rice 
Ipprere remitted. In the Shun ehih-reign (1044-1002), all the 
gold and silver utensils, the ginseng, and the horses were per- 
manently remitted. 

In 1093, Korea was dispensed from sending the 100 ounces 
of gold and 100 of silver, the blue and red dye, and 000 pieces 
of cotton stuff. 

‘‘In 1712, the whole 1000 ounces of silver and the 142 leop- 
ard skins were remitted, the ti*ibute being thus reduced to less 
than half what it was in the Ming period. 

The following articles can now be done away with : 300 
blue rat skins, 100 otter skins, 800 piec.es of cotton pie(*e goods, 
and 2000 rolls of white cotton-nmde ]>aper ; the balance of 
the tribute remaining as heretofore.” {I/ui tien., Ch. 393.) 

Besides sending the annual tribute mission, the King of 
Korea sent representatives to the Chinese Court to congratulate 
the Emperor oir New Year’s Day and also on special occasions 
of rejoicing — jj,s in 1703, when the Empress celebrated her 80th 
birth-day, or in 1785, on the Emperor Ch’ien-lung’s jubilee. It 
was also customary, when the Em))eror went to Manchuria to 
visit his ancestral tombs, for the King of Korea to send him 
congratulatory messages and presents. Thus in 1082, when the 
Emperor K’ang-hsi visited his ancestral tombs, the King of 
Koiea sent an envoy and the following presents: leojmrd, deer, 
otter, and blue rat skins, Japanese swords, haliotis shells, various 
kinds of fish, edible sea-weed, red shells, chili pepper, white 
honey, pine nuts, apricot seeds, yellow chestnuts (^), and dried 
persimmons. Down to 1715 it was also (mstomary for tlie 
King of Korea to send missions to return thanks to the Em- 
peror for any favor which he had bestowed on him ; but from 
that date the Emperor recpiested them to be discontinued. 

The fact was that the Koreans sought by every means to in- 
crease the number of these missions to China, for they traveled at 
the expense of the Chinese government, and, being allowed to 
bring goods for sale duty free, they constituted a source of 
great profit to the King and Ids officers. 

VOL. xin. 3 
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We Ixave Been tliat Ni Simg-Ke, the founder of the Chao- 
hsien dynasty, continuing the traditions of the KaOfli dynasty, 
had asked the Emperor of China to recognize his title to the 
throne. The policy of this i>roceeding^ cannot be •doubted, for 
by it alone could li*e Ijope to establish firmly his rule, and enter 
into relations with his powerful neighbor. Moreover, China 
has always been for Korea like the head of the family; the 
Ming dynasty was ‘‘a father to Korea” and the Mancliu dy- 
nasty an elder brother.” Not only do we find expression 
givtm to this feeling in official papers, but it is one vTliich I have 
tound existing everywhere among the Korean people c)f to-day. 
The Korean looks at China’s ruler not as the suzerain of hie 
king, but as the head of the great family to which he belongs ; 
and to my miiid the particmlar relations existing between the 
reigning families of the two countries are based on the sacred 
relations of father to son, and of elder brother to younger 
brother. The s()-(*.alled investiture of the King of l^orea by 
the Em]>eror of (diina is nothing else thaft the approval of the 
younger brother’s action by the head of the family. If this 
explanation does not ap])ly to all the xhn hio, it a})])ears justified 
in the special (iase of Korea. Even the Emperor himsedf, as late 
as 1SS2, speaks of Korea as his ‘‘'near kindred.” (See PeMmj 
Se])t. 2/1, 1SS2.) As to the custom of submitting to 
the Em])eror the choi(‘e made by the king of an heir to the 
throne, or of a consort, or informing him of the death of his 
mother, of his wife, etc., we (‘an look at them as only strictly 
(‘cremonial relations, bearing with them no idea of subordina- 
tion. As well as I (tan Umrn, there has been n (4 case in which 
the Emperor of (-hina has disapproved of the (thoice the king 
of Konm has made of his su(*(*essor or his (jueen. In 1699, the 
king had his son by a (tomtubimt re(‘()gnized as his heir, the (jueen 
hayingnochildren. In 1722and in 1724, he asked for the recog- 
nition of his young(n* brother as his heir. In 1763, the grandson 
of the then reigning king is iwogiiized as heir to the throne, the 
Peking Ihmrd of Rites (juotingthe LI /i7 {Pao lining^ l.)to show 
that a grandson is the natural heir to the throne, if the son dies 
during his father’s lifetinu^. 

In 1691, the King of Korea asked the Emperor’s approval 
of his again takin^^ as his consort a person whom he had pre- 
viously ])ut away in favor of a (concubine, and of reducing the 
latter to her former rank.'^ All these re(|uests, and every other 
one recorded, were granted.f 


* A correspondent in the North China Daily News writing from 
April 5, 1S87, says that this recjuest was made in 
169A Tile mil tien in the aoth year of K’atig-hsi (1691). 

t J wice at least (luring the Ming dynasty the people of Korea chose 
their sovereign without consulting China, and the latter power only 
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Besides the presents which the Emperors sent the Kings of 
Korea by their envoys on their return home, special einroys 
have always been sent to carry the Em])eror’s letters to the 
kin^, approving of his acts or condoling with liim for deaths 
in his family. A narrative of the ceremonies observed on the 
arrival at Sdfll of such missions will be found in the translation 
given further on of an extract from the diary of Po (yliiin, who 
was sent on a special mission to Korea in 1843. 

China, moreover, in all times of internal warfare or discord 
in Korea, has observed a strict neutrality and has always 
closed her frontiers on all fugitives frotu Ivorea, as for exain- 
ple in 1729, when the Emperor Yung-cheng had at theTequest 
of the King of Korea given him 10,000 taels to assist in suppres- 
sing a revolt in his kingdom. A decree was issued at the same 
time by the Emperor ordering the officers at the frontier |)asses 
and elsewhere to seize any fugitives wlio might ])resent them- 
selves and forward them to the capital, ‘‘for it is the policy of 
our dynasty to endciibvor to have such men punished.” In case 
any Chinese subjects should secrete such rebel fugitives, they 
were to be severely ])unishcd. Sec Hid tien^ Ch. 399. 

In 1777, the Emperor Cirien-lung issued the following de- 
cree : “The King of Chao-hsien has written to us that in the 
matter of the conspiracy of Hong In-han and others the (diief 
culprits had been put to death. He fears, however, that there 
are many persons implicated in the j)lot, and tliat ])ossibly some 
have escaped and are in (‘.oncealment, and he requests tliat the 
officers at the barriers may be instructed to look out for such 
criminals an d^ apprehend any they may tind. The rulers of 
Chao-hsien have long been devoted to us, and have ever shown 
due reverence; now as the king is apprehensive lest any of the 
rebels escape, we have informed him that we would ado])t meas- 
ures for preventing any of them entering China surre])titiously. 
Let this l)e communicated to the Tartar general at Mukden, and 
to the (rovernor of Shan-tung, so that officers along the Korean 
frontier and on the coast roads may be instructed by them to 

use great diligence in this matter Any Korean arrested 

will be handed over to the authorities of liis country to be 
dealt with ” {Iltci Ch. 399.) 

Among the different (jiiestions which have arisen between 
the governments of Peking and Soul, the following may be 
mentioned : 

In 1731, the Tartar general at Mukden asked the Emperor to 

entered a mild protest. In 1591, the King of Korea, Kung, dying, the 
Prince of Kuang-hai Hu made himself regent. The Emperor Wan- 
li ordered the ministers of State and the people of Korea to decide 
who should be their ruler, and Hu, having been chosen, received inves- 
titure. In 1623, the people of Korea deposed this king and put on the 
throne his nephew, Ni-sung. See Ming ahih, B. 320, pj). 25 and 27. 
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authorize the erection of a military station at Mang-neu-shao, 
at the confluence of the Ts’ao ho with the Ai lio.*^ The Em- 
peror approved of the suggestion, but stated that, the place men- 
tioned t)eing on the Korean frontier, the Board cff Kites must 
address the King and ask his approval and consent. 

The King of Korea replied, begginjj; that thd .old order of 
things might be adhered to, and the Emperor issued a decree 
accordingly. 

In 1746, this (juestion was brought up again as was also that 
of opening up to settlers the no man's land ” between the 
barrier of stakes and the Korean frontier. The King of Korea 
wrote fo the Emperor o[>posing both measures. The Emperor 
replied as follows: ‘‘We have the greatest consideration for 
Korea, and have heretofore bestowed many favors upon it. 
Now as to this question of erecting a watcli station at Mang- 
neu-shao, it has been carefully looked into. It is situated on 
the Korean frontier, anir the ])r(mosed measure cannot cause 
troiihle or distiirh the peace. Moreover, it is to the equal 
advantage of both countries. Notwithstanding this, the King 
tells us that it is inexpedieid,, and earnestly i*equests that the 
project be abandoned. As we cannot possibly km?>w the exact 
character of this section ol country, let it therefore be examined 
into and a rei)ort made to us. If the locality is really within 
tlie frontier of Cliina, tJjeii the establishment of a military 
guard-house to [)reveut brigandage, establish order, and guard 
the frontier is a necessary measure. 

As to the King c)f Korea’s request that the ]>ost be not 
established because the locality in question is ^lebatable land, 
it is impossible iiot to have doulitful ])laces, as his frontier is 
intricately intermixed with ours, so we cannot countermand 
our orders as the King re<|uests. 

“Ak to the question of opeiiiiifr to aj^rieulture land outside 
tiie barner ot stakes, a sulqect which has in former times been 
under deliberation the King of Korea asks tliat there be left as 
heretotore a hundred and odd U of uuiuhahited land outside 
the liarner of stakes of Feng-Iiuang-ch’eug, as an obstacle 
to intercourse between the two countries and as a means of 
preventing a congregating of people on the frontier which 
would eieate all kinds of trouble. This request is apjiroved of ; 

land (Hitside the 

i/fc'Srsrmf “■ 
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Id all cases where Koreans passed onto Chinese territory and 
there conunitted crimes for which they were seized by the 
Chinese authorities, or in cases where the crimes were com- 
mitted on Korean territory by Chinese sub jects, the culprits 
were handed over to the authorities of their respective countries 
to be dealt with. See for example decree of 1704 {Ihii tien^ 
Ch. 899), also Peking Gazette, May 14, 1877, Oct. 8, 1870, etc. 

The commercial relations existing between tlie two countries 
now demand our consideration. 

The regular trade betweed Korea and China was transacted 
(1) twice a year at Wi-ju on the Yalu river, and (2)J)y the 
Korean missions to Peking. 

The fair at Wi-ju was held twice a year in tlie 2d and tlie 
8th months, and the trading was done on the jiart of the 
Chinese by the military stationed in the Feng-huang and Feng- 
t’ien fu (Mukden) districts. 

In 1730, Cirien-lung issued a decree stating that heretofore 
the officers and troops of the banner corps stationed at the 
frontier posts have gone each year in the 2d inonth with mer- 
chandise to (dmrig-cliiang, to trade there witli the Koreans. 
We consider that these bannermen’s sole duty is to watch and 
patrol, and that they have no time for trading, and moreover 
they know nothing about mercantile operations. It is also to 
be feared that this trading ^u’events a proper surveillance of 
people arriving on the frontier. This system lias, therefore, 
many inconveniences. Hereafter (tlie trade will be open to 
all and) the custom officer at Chung-chiang will carefully watch 
all Chinese wl^) are trading with Koreans, so that trade may be 
carried on without partiality, extortion, or brawls.” tien, 

B. 398.) 

The following year, however, the King of Korea wrote to 
the Emperor requesting that the old order of things be put 
again in force, and his request was acceded to. 

A small trade was carried on between Kirin and Ninguta 
and Korea, but the most valuable articles from those localities, 
such as sable, sea otter, river otter, lynx skins, etc., were not 
allowed to be exported. (See llui tien, B. 399, 44th Ch’ien- 
luim.)* 

Tne number of persons who might accom]>any the Korean 
missions to Peking for purposes of trade, and the quantity of 

* I may here remark that questions have frequently arisen between 
the Chinese and Korean authorities caused by hunters of the latter 
nationality crossing over into Chinese territory to hunt fur-bearing 
animals. See for example the case which occurred in 1768. Hui tien^ 
B. 399, 38th Ch’ien-lung. So likewise the Chinese government has had 
to complain of Koreans hunting for mountain ginseng on Chinese 
territory. 
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goods they might bring with them, do not appear to have been 
determined by regulation. Not bo, however, the j’oad which 
they might follow, which was that by Feng-hiiang-ch’eng and 
Shandiai kuan. • 

In 1748 the Board of Rites issued the following notification : 
“ When Koreans enter Slian-hai kuan with nmrchandise of 
Korean origin, the superintendent of customs must examine 
whether they agree in quantity and description with those 
reported to him by the omcial at Feng huang ch’eng. 

‘‘ Koreans going out ]>y Slian-hai kuan with ^nerchandise 
will pay ho duties if the goods they have agree with tlie list 
forwarded by tlie B(iard of Rites. Goods not mentioned in the 
list and not of Korean origin will pay regular duties. As to 
the trick of travelers smuggling goods concealed on their 
nersons, they must be examined to see that they carry no pro- 
hibited goods, and in (^ase they Vlo, the superintendent must 
reT)ort to the Board of Rites for the pmiishmeJit of the 
offender.” 


On arriving in Peking, the num])er of Korean traders was 
re])orted to the throne and permission given tliem to trade, but 
there were many articles which they were not allowed to pur- 
cJiase, such as arms, munitions of war, the dynastii*. histories of 
China,* horn for making bows, et(^ These J*estrictions were 
not against Iy>reans alone, but ap])licd to all foreigners trading 
in China. Special restrictions against Korean trade seem to 
have been directed against the exportation t)f silver and metals.f 
Thus, in 1 <9d, tin; King ol Korea asked that the goods which 
he had sent to J eking might be exchanged fpr money to be 
taken back for use in Ids kingdom. The request was refused. 

In 1807, an imperial decree threatened the officials on the 
Korean frontier with degj*adation if they allowed cash or cop- 
per or iron to be (exported to Korea.:!: 

The only rentriction con.-oniinfjr tlio export trade from Korea 
relates to jrinseiifr, which is a royal moiioiioly. In 1759 tlie 
King of Korea wrote stating: “In the matter of the trade in 
ginseng, which is a natural product of our kingdom, tliongh the 
cTop is accidentally short this year, it is not usually rare (and 
therefore^constitntes an important article of trade). The Kiusr 
requests th at the regulations of Kin;) governing the matter, and 


«f*the dymS 

Korea and sent to military servitude on the froni-W a 

fcssr ““ ~ Mris! 

1 1 note however, iu the ljui fieri., B. 399 that in I 7 i>a a- 
envoy, had to obtain special jairmission to 

Chia-Ch’ing, the case of Knng Feng- 
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which prohibit buying it as an (ordinary) medicinal substance, 
be put in iorce agaii\. He does not request that it be forbid- 
den to buy ginseng, but that the trade be no longer carried on 
according to the existing regulations.” {Tlui tien,, B. 898.) * 

No direct trade by sea has ever been allowed between (mina 
and Korea prior to tlie treaties with western nations. 

As early as lf)87, the Manchus issued orders to the effect that 
all Chinese merchants coming to Korea by sea must be sent 
back to their country. 

In 1717, the Board of Rites issued the following notification : 

Hereafter, when Chinese reach Korea through stress of 
weather, if they have passports and no business to transact, 
they shall be sent home ac(‘ording to established rules. If they 
have no passports and have surreptitiously (Tossed the river 
frontier for pur[)oses of business, the King of Korea will have 
them seized, judged, and punished acco)*ding to the laws of the 
kingdom : the Korean authorities re])orting to the Board of 
Rites what they have done in the case.” {Hni tien^ B. 899.) 

The right to fish on the Korean coasts was not conceded to 
China by Korea, most probably so as to prevent smuggling. 
In 1712, the Emperor K’ang-hsi issued a decree stating: “fri 
former times fishing boats were strictly forbidden to fre- 
quent the Korean coast, but at present boats go on the 
coasts of Korea and fish. This is an a(*f of piracy. Hencje- 
forth tlie Koreans may ])iirsue and ca])ture such persons. If 
captured alive, they must at once be sent back to China.” 

The rules issued to ))revent smuggling over the land frontier 
were no less stringent on the part of China. In 1715 the 
Em})eror states to the Board of Rites : ‘‘ .... As regards per- 
sons surreptitiously crossing the Yalu river, a communication 
will be addressed to the Tartar Ceneral at Mukden, the Prefect 
of Eeng-t’ien fu, and the different governors general that they 
instruct the naval authorities along the coast to capture and 
punish all persons c.aught in the attempt. Moreover, the King 
of Korea has been written to with a request that he give 

stringcmt orders to his troops stationed along the seaboard to 
be co]itinually on the lookout for persons crossing the frontier 
without permission, t(> apprehend them and send them back to 
China.” 

We know by the accounts given us by the French mission- 
aries when th(^y^ attempted to enter Korea how well these 
orders were executed down to the signing of the treaties. 

It should have been stated that all cpiestions which had to be 
submitted by Korea to the Chiimse goveniment were addressed 
by it to the Peking Board of Rites, the saihe board with which 
ail foreign nations dealt until the Tsungli Yamen was created 
in 1861, From 1764 until a few years ago, all cj[ue8tions of 
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minor importance, such as those concerning the return of ship- 
wrecked seamen, of violation of the frontier, et(V-, were ad- 
i-essed to the officer at Feng-huang ch’eng, who forwarded 
them to the Board of Kites at Mukden, to be by if passed on to 
the Peking Board of Rites ; by this means the ^Koreans had 
not to send special envoys for unimportant matters.' 

IV. 

(Translation.)* 

On the 2l8t of the 2d month, (Po Chiin) having pa88ed 
througli a narrow detile came to a stone archway called the 
Ying-en men or the Mu-hna kuan. After he had been resting 
here awhile under an awning, the King (of Korea) came to 
welcome tlie Imperial letter, after which he preceded tlio em- 
bassy to the city.f Then mounting their horses, preceded by 
the Imperial letter liorne under a canopy and accompanied by 
a great armed retinue, the embassy entered Soul by the Ch’ung- 
li men, the main southern gate.:]: Advancing along a wide 
market street some three or four //, they entered the Tun-hua 
men* (wliich is believed to lead into the forbidden city). To 
prevent staring into the jiark, screens of cotton had been put up 
all alo?ig the way. Going around to the east by tlie .Cliin-shan 
men, they passed by tlie Jen-chang men and entered the Su- 
chang men. Following a circuitous route they then came to 
the Ming-cheng men, where they alighted from their horses. 
The masters of ceremonies introduced the envoys into the 
King’s |)re8ence, the chief envoy bearing in both hands the 
Imperial letter, whicdi he placed on the eastern table in the 
Ming-chen tien. Then, while they stood to one side, the 
King went through the usual ceremonies standing at the foot 
of the steps. 

When this was done, the masters of ceremonies recpiested 
the envoys to leave the hall and to enter a small pavilion, 
where they removed their long black sheepskin gowns. After 

* Extract from Po Chun’s Diary of his mission to Korea in 

f The envoy and the King did not meet. (Note of Chinese author). 
The envoys of the Emperor of China to Korea are called in the latter 
country Ch’ik-sa or Imperial envoys. 

t See map of Soul annexed. The following figures, taken from the 
Dynastic Institutes of Korea {Taijon hoi t'ong) B. 6, may not be devoid 
of interest ; ‘‘ The walls of Soul are 14,935 pi/, in circumference, or 89,- 
610 feet {cMh), the foot of the Chou dynasty being used.” I do not 
know whether the Korean pace (pu) corresponds with that now in use 
in China, but assuming the two measures to be of the same length, viz. 
5.26 English feet, we find that the length of t|je walls of Soul is about 
41^ li, or nearly ^Inglish miles. 
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a good while, when the King had put on mourning clothes * 
they were t*eqtiested to come to a hall, and going around to the 
east they ca^ne to the Hall of the Manes. The two envoys 
each in turn made an offering and poured out a libation. When*' 
this was finished, they took their place facing the north,' and 
the King stood facing south on the top of tlie northern steps. 
Then the King and all his family in mourning fell on their 
faces while they listened to the colitents of the Imperial letter. 
When thisjsvas ov^r, the masters of ceremonies told all present 
to cry (the host and guests alike). When this was finished, 
(the^ King) raised the imperial letter (to his head) and incense 
having been burnt, the ceremonies were at an end. 

Walking to the right and left, the envoys then went to the 
back of the hall, where they and the King saluted each other 
and separated. They then went to tlie pavilion where they 
had changed their clothes, and took off their riding jackets. 
After waiting awhile, they were invited into the Meng-clieng 
tien to perform the tea ceremony. W^hile the two envoys 
stood facing the west, the King, wlio woi e his ordinary clothes 
and was standing facing south, intimated his desire to salute 
them in turn. Thrice they refused, and finally they exchanged 
salutations. Tlie King then asked about the Enijieiw’s and 
Empress’s health, to which suitable rejilies were made. After 
this they all sat down, and the King asked if our primres and 
heileh were in good health. He then asked the envoys if they 
had liad a prosperous journey, and whether it had beeii warm or 
cold. Tea and fruit were then brought, and the King, taking 
a pair of silve# chopsticks in his hand, invited them to eat. Hav- 
ing partaken of one or two things, the King ordei*ed the attend- 
ants to go and take tea, and with this the ceremony ended. . 

The envoys then prepared to leave, and having exchanged 
salutations with the King, they walked out by the east and 
west.f When they had got outside the door of the Ming-cheng 
tien, they exchanged salutations ; then, going down the steps, 
the envoys got on their horses, when the King sainted them 
from the doorway and went away. 

The envoys then went to the JVam-pybl Kung, where they 
abode. 

The following day the King returned the envoys’ visit, and 
Po describes it as follows : The King came to pay a visit. 

The great hall of the JSTam-pybl Kung was fixed up with 
folding screens. The envoys received the King at the foot of 

* The mission was sent to Korea to offer the Emperor’s condolences 
at the death of the King’s father. 

t That is to say, the f hief envoy and the King walked side by side, the 
King walking on the ^i^t side, the envoy on the west. 
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the eastern steps, and having exchanged salutations they walked 
forward tr)getner (i. e. side hy aide). When they reached the 
hall, they bowed to each other. The King having^ inquired of 
them if they Ijad reached home safely the day^ibefore, they sat 
down, and had tea and an entertainment similar tp that which 
, they had had the day before. The King, im reply to an inquiry, 
sai(3 that lie waa eighteen years old. 

“ The following day, which had been hteld for the departure 
of tl\e embassy, happened to be an unlucky one,* (jn which it 
was impossible to leave, so the King insistetl with much ear- 
nestness that they should defer their departure, to which tlie 
envoys finally consented. They then rose, and having bowed to 
each other, they went to the foot of the eastern steps. The Kiilg 
would not consent to their seeing him take his leave, so after 
talking a little, the two envoys stood in the open road until he 
had left ; after winch the King sent a iierson with bis card to 
thank them.’' 


V. 

The Sono p’a Inscription.! 

The in8cri])tion of which T oifer a translation in this chapter 
was kindly communicated to me hy Lieut. Geo. C. Foulk, IT. 
8. N., formerly (diargd d’Affaires of the Tluited 

States iu K<)rea. Mr. PVndk had after much difficulty obtained 
a rubbing of it in the three languages in which it was written, 
Glunese, Manchu, and Mongol. 

S])eaking of the locality in which this valuable record of the 
])ast history of Korea stands, Mr. Foulk says : ^ 

“ Descending into the valley west of the city (of Kwang iu) 
we mov(xl northwards along its east border' to Song pha, a 
village of lustoric interest on the south bank of the Seoul 
Kiver 7 miles from Kwaug ju and 1 1 from Seoul. It was iiist 
behind this village that the Cliiiiese army wliich besieged 
Kwang JU had its camj>, the remains of wli’ich are yet vismle 
m iiroken down walls and heaps of earth in the fields. On the 

dl^tp?] building of graceful sliape, and in- 

dicated to he official hy its decorations in red, contaiiiiiiir a 

stone IS closely filled entirely with an inseription deenlv cut in 
»l«t I tiK,k u, to- Ma„cl„; Tartar acripf charactS'^ . 

+*T J '^hree such days, the 5th, 14th and 23d 

Chinese charactJra suw pronunciation of the 

would he. howrve" Tore tablet.’ It 

froip the name of the place where it st^dl**^ Sam-jon do inscription, 
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On the back of the stone is another inscription, only partly 
covering it, in Chinese square characters. Outside of this 
building, inclosed by a rough railing, is a second gimt granite 
turtle, but without a tablet mounted on it. About the place, 
irregularly scattered on the ground, were many dressed stones, 
and a numlter of the stone posts, columns, sheep, and drums 
seen about Corean graves. 

‘‘An officer stationed at Songpha, a Pyelchang, accompanied 
me in my inspection of these relics. He stated that after the 
Chinese haJfl began the invasion of Corea, in 1687, two large 
marble tablets covered with inscriptions were brought to Corea 
from China by sea; that the erection of these was violently 
resisted by Coreans, and one was destroyed; the other was 
brought to Songpha, and there set up as I saw it, and has been 
since under the protection of the Corean government. either 
tlie Pyelchang nor other |)ersons present could (or would) ex- 
plain the inscriptions, and 1 was told without special permission 
from the governor of Kwang ju copies of them could not be 
made.”* 

The Chinese text of this inscription is not without many 
difficulties ; and tlie copy which . I liad made of it while at 
Soul, in 1887, from Mr. l^\)ulk^s rubbing is not wholly satisfac- 
tory. In two places especially characters seem to have been 
omitted ; these I have replaced conjecturally, enclosing them 
within a line. 

Mr. Sliuisky, Secretary of tlie Kussian legation at Soul, told 
me that the IVtongol part of the inscription agreed exactly with 
the Chinese N^ersion, and I suppose the Manchu text does also. 

{Translation.) 

Monument commemorating the benevolence of the Emperor of ^he 
Ta-ch’ing dynasty. * 

In the 1st year Ts’ung-te of the Ta-clf ing, in tlie 12th month 
in winter (January, 1687), the Emperor Kuan-wen-jen-slieng, 
being greatly incensed at our w^rong doings, marched straiglit to 
the Eastern country with his army wliich none could withstand. 
Then our Sovereign (^g) was in (Nam) Han, tremliliiig with 
fear, as one walking on ice in the spring time awaiting the light 
of day. In fifty days the troops in the eastern and southern 
provinces were routed and dispersed, and the armies of the 
west and north were skulking amon|r the mountains unable to 
advance a step. In the capital provisions were exhausted. It 
was then that tlie army (of the Manchu) occupied the city (as 
suddenly), as the frosty blast sweeps away the withered autumn 
leaves or as the brazier’s fire consumes a stork’s feather. Though 

* See U. S. Foreign EelationSf 1885, p. 826. 
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tliiB had come to pass, the Emperor put no one to death, but 
again manifested his benevolence and proclaimed his will, say- 
ing; ^'Come, or else we will utterly destroy you by Ihe sword.” 

Yo-jo, Yiiig-ma, and the other generals, having received the 
imperial commands, made it known through the provinces. 

llien our Sovereign assembled his ministers, eivil and mili- 
tary, and said to them : I have been at peace with the great 
country for ten years, but now through my fwilisliness 

I have brought on me the punishment of Heaven, and myriads 
of families have been brought to naught* tlirougli*the fault of 
myself alone. Still the Emperor has not allowed executions, 
and has s])oken as above. How can I but obey his command, 
and perform my duties to my ancestors above and save my 
peo]).le below f ’ 

The Ministers agreeing with this, they followed (the king) 
several tens on horseback, aiid coming in front of the (Mancliu) 
army confessed their faults. 

The Em[)eror showed him great courtesy and treated him 
with kindness. As soon as he saw him his heart went out to 
him, and his benevolence extended to all even to the accom- 
panying officers. The ceremony being ended, our Sovereign 
returned to Soul. The Eni])eror ordered the troo])s which had 
gone southward tj) (‘ome back and march westwai'd (to Man- 
churia). The people’s fears were allayed and they went back to 
their farming, scattering far and near like jdieasants going back 
to their homes. Was not this a great blessing^ 

Our country (ij\^) had done evil, but the superior country 
for a long time did nothing. Later on the (Korean) general 
Kang llong-ip assisted the Ming with troops^ I'hey were 
routed and he was ca})tured. The Emperor l”ai-tsu-wu only 
kept Hong-ip and some others and sent all the othei's bacik.f 

Nothing could exceed this clemency, but our country in its 
ignorance did not comprehend it. 

In the year ting the Emperor had ordered his gen- 
erals to subdue our country. Our Prince and his ministers fled 
to the islands m the sea, and sent an envoy to arrange matters. 
The Emperor, hearing in mind that (Korea) was a younger 
brother country (5t|^P), i*eturned the land to (the reigning) 
family, and moreover sent back Hong-ip. 

After the submission (of Korea), relations (between it and 
Manchuria) were free, and the hats (of both nations were seen) 
mixing together. 

liecXless talk which had fed the fire of discord suddenly 
made it burst forth. Our government (ij>^) re})rimanded the 

T ^jt* myriads of families (were hashed) like fishes’ flesh. 
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border officers, but its words were not friendly, and its despatches 
were taken by the high ministers of state (of the Manchus and 
submitted to the Emperor).* The Emperor in his great clem- 
ency pardoned this, and did not at once send his troops. Hsj 
first proclaimed his orders, stating that he would restore tran- 
quillity with his troops if his orders were not obeyed, for the 
command which came from his mouth could not possibly be 
evaded. Our Prince and ininisters had lio means of conceal- 
ing their crime. 

Then the •Emperor with his army surrounded Nan-han, and 
ordered one of his generals to capture first Kang do (i. e. Kang- 
hwa island).^ The queen, the crown prince, and the families of 
the high officers of tlie crown were captured (on it). The Em- 
peror gave orders to his officers that no injury should be done 
them, and sent officials and eunuchs to look after and protect 
them. Later on, in the abundance of his goodness, he allowed 
the Prince of our country, his ministers, and the captives whom 
lie had protected to return to their homes. Once more the sea- 
son of frost and snow had given place to that of bright spring 
(or of sunshine and sjiring), the drought had vanished before 
the rains. The country (|^) which had been lost was existing 
again ; the ancestoral line (lit. ancestors) from which we had 
been cut asunder was again tied together. All the thousands 
of hi within the Eastern country (i. e. Korea) were regenerated. 
Since of old, never had such a thing been heard of ! 

At the place of tlie Emperor’s headcjuarters, on the altar 

f round, I the Sovereign have therefore given orders to the 
laval board, riiat the Star be added to and made higher, and 
that a stone with an inscription be erected thereon, to make 
known to all future generations that the mercy and virtue of 
the ICmperor is all-pervading like heaven and earth, that on it 
our country for all future generations will rely, and to the end 
that the most remote places might reverence the ])raisewortliy 
humanity of the great dynasty (of Ta-ch’ing), which has no 
parallel ; for if we consider tlie expanse of heaven and earth, 
or the brilliancy of the sun and moon, tliey cannot compare 
to one ten thousandth (of its humanity). 

Reverently recording its general features, this inscription 
tells us :t 

Heaven sends down the frost and dew, 

Bringing cold and bringing life ; 

So also is the Emperor, 

And wide-reaching his majesty and virtue. 


* My translation of this paragraph is subject to correction. I have 
followed the explanations given me by my Chinese sien-sheng. Conf. 

account of these events given page 10. j . . 

t The latter part of the inscription, from this line to the end, is m 
verse. 
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The Emperor came to the East 
With ten myriads of his men, 

(Like) the rumbling of thunder, 

Like tigers, like bears— 

From the western Fan poor and needy, 

To the region of the North. 

Grasping their halberds they rode before. 

Glorious is (the Emperor’s) energy. f 
The Emperor, in his great mercy. 

Graciously spoke words of kindness. 

All the orders which he sjioke 
While awe-inspiring were yet kind. 

When first spoken they were not understood, 

So we brouglit misery on ourselves. 

Clear were the Emperor’s commands ; 

Like one awakening from sleep, 

Our Sovereign was filled with reverence, • 

And togetlier with his people he returned (to obedience). 
Not only was it fear (of the Emperor’s) might, 

But also confidence in his goodness. 

The Emperor conimende<i him ; 

And his kindness was great and vast his graciousness. 

It brought ba(;k brightness and smiles, 

And the arms of war were put away. 

What has he given us ? 

Noble steeds and light fur gowns, 

The ]»eople of Soul, gentry and women. 

Sing songs and ballads (in his praise). 

Speaking of the army, 

Tne Emperor sent back hoiiie his troops. 

He has brought to life the people. 

And, pitying our dismembered state, 

He has exhorted us to take to our ot^cupations. 

(’T was like) rich colors laid afresh on vessels of gold,J 
As flesh reajipearing on dried bones. 

Or winter vanishing before returning spring. 

There is a great block of stone v 

At the head of the great river 
And for ten thousand years in the land of Ham 
It will be a glorification of the Emperor. 

Erected in the 4th year of Ch’ung tts 12th month, 8th day 
(January, 1640). 

The Minister Yd I-ch’i with the title of Ka-saii tai-pu, a V ice-President 
of the Ist class {Champan) of the Board of Rites, and Tong-chi-wi- 
kon Pusa, composed (this) under royal instructions. 

The Minister Wo Syun with the title of Cha-hdn tai-j)u, a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the 2d class {Pan-i) of the mayorlty of Soul {Han-cheng pu), 
traced the characters under royal instructions. 

The Minister Ni Kydng-shdk with the title of Cha-hdn tai-pu, Presi- 
dent {Pan -so) of the Board of Civil Office, and .Chancellor of the 
Academy {Hong-mim kaan). Chancellor of the College for literary 
studies {Hak^ye-mun kuan), and Ki-syoiig Kyun-sa, revised it under 
royal instructions. 

* See Shih ching, Wei shih, ode Po-hsi. 
j See Shih eking, Shang-sung, ode Yin-wu. 

; These two lines in my copy of the text are probably badly copied, as 
two characters are missing. I have, however, translated in accordance 
with my copy, omitting the words 35^, which are only suggestions. 
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VI. 

The following docmnent eoni])letes tlu^ liistory of KoreaV 
foreign relations, giving as it docs an ofhcial a(‘.(*omit of tlic 
mode in which treaties with Western powers were coiudiided^ 
and of the rol(?(>hiiui played in tlieir negotiation. 

This pa})er may invalidate some of the inferences whicli I 
have drawn concerning the })r(‘sent relations of Korea and (diina, 
Imt of this I leave my readers to judge. The (piestion is not one 
into whicli I fai'e to entei*, nor even oiu^ wliic'li I feel competent 
to decide ^ for it cannot he finally jmlgt‘d by our West(‘rn rules, 
and the Asiatic one is to me unknown, sin(*e ]>uhlished docu- 
ments do not explain it suttiidently. 


Memorial ( f the Kino of CHr)SKN to the Emperor of (^hina in 

REFERENCE TO SENDTNO ENVOYS TO WESTERN ( ^ODNTRTRS. I^ITR- 
LISHED IN THE SUlU PAO OF TIKNTSiN, NoV. 29, 1H87. 


Yonr Minister (g) the King of (3iosen, Ni 1, respe(*tfnlly 
memorializes the Tlirone in the matter of asking tlu^ Imperial 
consent a,s a preliminary step to sending (‘nvoys to West(U*n 
countries. 

On the 7tli day of the Sth month <d’ th(» pr(\sen1 year (23d 
September, IcSST), Shin Wo-<*hak, Y aiig-wi-clumg of the Wi- 
cheng-pn,‘^ reported that h(‘ luul rec(‘i\(Ml a. d(‘sj>atch from 
Yiian Shih-K’ai, ((diinesiO Ministm* ix^sidcMit in (hbsim for dip- 
lomatic and coninuMvial affairs, stating that onhu-s had reacluMl 
him from the (hand S(‘(‘retary <d‘ State lii 1 1 ung-(*hang, in 
which he said a telegram from tla^ Tsung-li Yamen has been 
received containing th(» following Imperial (alict: 

‘‘As to Oheisen sending (Uivoys to W(*stern (*ountries, it is 
“necessary first to soli(Mt the sanction of tlui Idiroiu^; wlicm 
“this has been granted, envoys may b(‘seiit. This is in accord- 
“ ance with the (‘cnunonial usages govm'ning the ntations ot 
“ dependent states (with the Impcu'iaJ gov(u*nm(‘nt). 

R(‘sp(a*tfully r(‘cei v(*d.'’f 


“Yon will imni(‘diately (*ommuni("it(i this to the* (Korean) 
government (Ui|lj[/}^)i that it may act acc-ordingly.^ 

“ Tn view of thevse instructions, he (^ iian Shih-K ai), as in 
duty bound, c^onimunicatcMl thc^ abovc'i to the lionoi'able ( oiincil 
of State, recpiesting it to c*onsiclcu' thc^ subjcict and to take 

measures in cc)m]>lian<*e therewith.” . ^ i r 

In our humble opinion, this ctountry (^\\%) has tor genera- 


* The Wi-c;heiic:-pu is prnctit-alJ.y Ui<* Coinictl of Stale of Koim. 
tThrsphra«r^ usually translated by ' resneet tluH.' but .t .H really 

an inZiement put on d.V u.uents [:X.m'for"lrZZ^ 

secrc^jtaries of th(‘ grant conncal alter cojomg tlicrn tor transmission, 

and fomis no part of tlic? Jinpc’rial cTonmiants. 
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tions been the recipient of favors from the Heavenly Court, 
favors as great and as far reaching as (Heaven^ and Earth) 
which cover and support all, andlifes exalted an^d profound as 
the mountains and the sea. There is nothing which His Ma- 
jesty does not comprehend, and they who seek (his aid) do find 

it.** ^ 

As to tlie matter of foreign relations, we have received ex- 
press orders from Your Majesty ), sliowing his loving 

kindness for a border protected state and^his sedulous 

care in supporting and directing it. He expressly authorized 
us to enter into relations of commerce and amity with the 
United States in tlie first place, and he deputed an officer to 
assist in negotiating a satisfactory treaty. Besides this, He had 
prior to this caused (us) to send a despatch (to the United States) 
clearly stating that (fiidsen was a member (®^) of the Chinese 
Empire, but that as to its infernal administration and foreign 
relations it had always enjoyed iudependeiK'o.f 

As in duty hound, this ccnintry sedulously attends to the duties 
devolving upon a prince of the Empire ; l)ut as to (jues- 

tions of e(juality and reciprocity, and of an international char- 
acter with foreign nations, it and they enjoy sovereign powers.:}: 

Later on, other Western powers came in turn (to Korea) and 
negotiated treaties, all of which were based on that concluded 
with the United States, which was both satisfactory and |ust. 
When they were (‘oucluded, the facts were reported to ^our 
Majesty and received your a])proval. 

After the exchange of ratifications of tlie Amej’ican treaty, 
a minister ])leni]>otentiary was sent in accordaift*u with its pro- 
visions to reside at Soul, and this country sent an envoy (to the 
United States) bearing messages of gocal will, and he (in due 
course) returned. 

But as to sending congratulatory messages to the other 
(treaty) powers, it was not possible to do so ; hence the repeated 
recpiests of the envoys of the different (treaty) powers to have 
us send envoys to reside in their countries. 

This country, while having present to its mind the urgency 
of the oc(*asion was yet desirous of com})lying with the terms 
of tht) treaties, S(» I have recently appointed my minister § 

*Lit., “where there is seeking there is finding.” The phrase is in 
constant use, and may be seen on every wall and in every temple in 
China, as an expression of belief in the mercy of the gods and an 
acknowledgment of favors received from them. 

t A letter, the contents of which are as herein stated, has been 
addressed by the Korean government to every power which has con- 
cluded a treaty with it. Compare the remark of the Emperor Tai-tsu of 
the Ming, quoted p. 4 : “Kao-li is not under the rule of the Middle 
Kingdom.” 

f Literally, ‘ both complete,’ * both with full powers.’ 

§ The King, speaking of himself as the Emperor’s Minister (e) must 
neftds call his own ministers p’ei ch’en, ‘ subordinate minister.’ This 
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Pak Chon^-yong to be a Minister plenipotentiary, and prorx.se 
sending him to reside in the United States. I Imve iiiorc .ver 

appointed my^niinister Ohaigiiyen-li to be a Minister plenipo- 
tentiary, proposing to send him to the five realms of Englamk 
h ranee Geniiany, Italy and Kussia, there to reside for the 
traiisactfbn ext international questions. 

I now, as in duty bound, sulunit tliese facts to Your Maiesty 
and beg tiiat as an extra act of grace you will deign to sanctioii 
tlie sending of these enivoys, to the end tliat the (luestion of 
envoys may he settled in accordan(*e with treaties 

Your meniorialist has moreover to remark that, in accordance 
with estahlislied regulations when questions arise concernin<»- 
tlie pres en tation of tribute and ceremonial (audiences), hn 
writes to the Hoard of ( ceremonies, who in turn present 

the subject to lour Majesty, while international matters are 
submitted to Your Majesty by the Prince and Ministers of the 
Foreign office or the su])erintendent of northern trade, the 
Minister of State Li Ilung-cliang. Excejit in matters of ex(‘-ep- 
tional gravity, he would not venture to address directly Your 
-Majesty j but in the present case after having listened on liended 
knee and with unutterable awe and trembling to Your Majesty’s 
telegraphic commands, he ventures, in utter disregard Of all 
sense of propriety, to state unecpiivocally his innermost thoughts ; 
and he awaits in trepidation the Imjierial re|)ly to his request 
that, as a preliminary step to sending envoys to' Western coun- 
tries, lour Majesty’s sanction be olitained, which is hereby 
respectf ully soli ci ted . 


is not, however, a peculiarity of this document ; it oc^curs througliout 
the Ta-ch'ing hui tien, where all envoys from tlie King of Korea are thus 
styled. 

* Tzii is used in sjieaking of corresjiondence between ixu-sons of equal 
rank. 
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THE EXTREMITY OF THE ROMANS : 

AND 

PRAISE BEFORE THE HOLY MYSTERIES: 

Syriac Texts and Translations. 

By Professor ISAAC IT. HALL, 

OF THE MKTKOPOLtTAN MU8ETTM OF ART, NEW YORK CITY, 


Presented to the Society May 11th, 1881, 


Among tli(3 Syriac nuunisia’ijits recently acquired by the Un- 
ion Tlieok^gicRl Seminary, tlirongli tlie missionary, Eev. James 
E. Rogers, of Oroomiali, is a volume in thick, heavy boards, 
covered with leather, Ox 4^X11 inches in dimension. It is 
written on thickish glazed paper; the written space on a page 
being 4J inches, surrounded by a double, ruled, black line, 
and com|)rising 14 or 15 lines to a jiage usually, but often 16, 
and now and then lo. It consists of 10 quires, all qumioneH 
but the last, which is a (luaternion ; and therefore the manu- 
scri])t contained originally 08 leaves, or 196 pages. The first 
five leaves are now so badly mutilated that they may be called 
wanting. Six pages of the book are occupied with rude col- 
ored drawings conqiosed of straight lines and circles or parts 
of cij;cles ; sometimes with some words in Syriac ; but the 
drawings appear to have no connection with the subject-mat- 
ter. The first 169 pages are occupied with the Revelation of 
the Apostle Paul, substantially the same with that of which 
a translation l)y Rev. Dr. Justin Perkins was published in the 
Journal, vol. viii., though the variants are many. This is fol- 
lowed by the composition now under consideration, which ex- 
tends from the top of page 170 to the middle of page 188 

* The pages are not numbered in the MS., and the numbers I give are 
by count, including the five mutilated leaves. 
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and the rest of the volume is occupied by a hvmn of “ Praise 
before the Boly Mysteries.” The titl,: ami •subseriptiuu t„ 
the Kevelation ot PaM are i„ red, as are also those of the two 
other comnoshioiis. The writiufj is in a fair N<>storian, a,.,.ar^ 
entlyof the last century; but the whole manuscript is some- 
what careless as a copy. The subscription to the last connxisi- 
tion IS probably that intended for tlie whole book; but while 
it gives the month, it omits tlie year, ami iirohahly several 
other intended words. This subscription reads as follows : 

And this book was hnislied in the hlesscai and hlessiie»’ 
Heziran, by tlie liands of me wliose foolisli name as deacon is 
Karyakd Jaliiia, from Ear Kiizi, of (Jeritha Nahra/' 

The second composition in the MS., ‘‘Tlie K.xtremity of the 
Eornans, I thus far tind nowhere else. Idio neai*(‘st tliim^ to 
it, as I iiidge from the title, is the MS. Sachaii (M), “1')er 
zweite Eriei, der ans dem Jlimmel aiif Ivoin nitHhngtdallen 
ziir /jGit des Eatriarchen Theodosius’* but this composition 
tells about the thivd letter that fell fi‘om lieavcm, in tlu^ time 
of Athanasius, patriarch of the Eomans |i. e. (Jrtv/ks]. Tt 
could not be the great Athanasius known to eliurcli liistory, 
for the time assigned in this document is A. I ). TTS, or aboiit 
four centuries and a half later than his tinu‘. 

Nor does the document seem to be a translation from tlu^ 
Greek, but an original conqiosition ; tliongb I have not 
searched the patristic literature to see if tliei'c is (‘xtant any 
Greek composition corresponding. The n(‘ar(‘st bint of its 
genesis that 1 can get is derived from tb(‘ fact that it (*ontains 
a number of ^Tiac ex])ressions eitlua- id(‘nti(*a] with or (*los(dy 
resembling the lievelation of Paul. Ihit tlie E(‘velation of 
Paul, as apjiears from a com])arison of tlie (iinads and Syriac, 
was doubtless originally Greek, the extant Syriac bcang an 
amplified translation; and this “K.xtnmiity of tln^ Koimins” 
a later composition than that Syriac version. Now tli(‘- age of 
the Greek composition was discussed by Tisebendorf in tla^ 
llieoL St^tdien u, Krltiheii (Heidelberg), in I So I, with tlu^ 
result that its date was (me or two years Ixd’oj'c tlie death of 
the emperor Theodosius; a result which labn* stn(li(*s (-on- 
firmed, and caused him to re-afiirm in his A }>()( <( hfihs<->^^\p( hv~ 
ryphae (Prolegg., p. xvi.) Put this with tin? fact that the 
“second letter” of the Sachau MS. abov(i refeiTcal to is as- 
cribed to the time of the ])atriarch of Pome, 'l’li(‘odosius, a 
character very difficult to find, and it would s(‘(‘m that th(‘ lat- 


* This too is Tischendorf’s judgment, Ai>ocr/////>sp.s‘ AjMfcryphac Pro- 
legomena, p. XVII. “Utrumque textum comparanti non poUiSt dubium 
esse quin Graeca antiquiorem et puriorem Syriaris lil)ri formarn con- 
servaverint. Ita enim vero in his maxinie libris fieri coiiSuevit ut ori- 
entalium ingenia libere excolerent (luae accepissent a Graecis/ This 
last observation every Oriental scholar knows to be but a mild state- 
ment. 
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ter is the mere confiiBioii of the emperor Theodosius with 
some of the Syrian patriarchs of that name ; and^ that letter, 
as well as this Extremity of the Romans,” would seem to he 
the product of Oriental imagination, excited by a ])erusal of 
the Syriac amplified version of the (Jreek Apocalypse of Paul. 
The ExtreTuity” mentions both the first and flie second let- 
ter; the first being ascribed to the year A. I). 731, the second 
to the year A.D. 730; while the third, treated of in the “Ex- 
tremity,” is ascribed to the year A.l). 778. 

But a look at the chronology of the Syrian ])atfiarchs would 
seem to show that it was a Syrian Athanasius and a Syrian 
Theodosius who are referred to in these (‘,om])ositions sever- 
ally; and that the words “ Twoine” and “Homans” were used 
in relation to the Byzantine (Ireeks, as is frecjiient ammig the 
Syriac writers, nor is it hard to see “ Constantinople” or “An- 
tioch” in the 'Miome.” ^ Even so there is difficulty; but the 
seat of the Nestorian patriarchs at Baghdad was called the 
house of the Ibanans,” oi*, as we should say ih English, “ the 
Greek palace.” The nearest su]>])osable Athanasius — whose 
name is also given as Theodosius — was the JVestorian patri- 
arch who was the greater ])art of a century too late to be the 
hero of our story. lie had been a dacobite monk of Edessa. 
The nearest Theodosius, a little earlier than Athanasius, was 
still more than half a century too late for the last of these 
letters. 

Considering the Nestorian transmission, if not origin, of 
this document, it may be too far avaiy to look among the pa- 
triarchs of Antioch ; but among them was an than asms (the 
fourth of that name) under whose ])atriar(*hate the first letter 
would fall, another under whom the second would come ; but 
the third would belong to the time of their Ignatius 1. 

1 am inclined to thiiik the whole of Nestorian or Eastern 
origin, and the Athanasius referred to to be a Nestorian pa- 
triarch ; but in any case the story is contrived lyy an author 
who was not too careful alxuit the verisimilitude of his fic- 
tion. The fact that the hymn ap])ended treats of the bread 
and wine of the Lord’s Su])]>er reminds us of the excomnnini- 
catioift of the Nestorian Athanasius above referred to, because 
of the heresy supposed to be contained in the words of his 
liturgy, “We break the heavenly bread.” 

The Syriac is good, though much marred by the mistakes of 
the somewhat ignorant and often hasty copyist. The whole 
manu8cri])t shows the same (pialities. I can do little more 
than guess at the age of the composition ; but, from reasons 
that will occur to any scholar who reads it and considers its 
matter and language, should not consider it earlier than the 
tenth century. Its Scripture allusions and adaptations are 
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from tlie Pesliitto, hut sometimes with a eliange tliat shows a 
later liahit, .though the aneient eharacter of tlie Peshitto lan- 
guage is not therehy changed. Tlius ill an adaptation of the 
language of Matthew v. 23, the word for Mirother'* is changed 
to that for ‘•fellow’ ; hut the very peculiar and uncommon ex- 
pression of the verse remains unchanged. 

In giving the text, I have attempted to give it ahsohitely un- 
changed, even in the ])unctuation ; and to note the obvious er- 
rors <>f the scrihe at the foot of the })age. In cases wliere an 
emendation i*s evidently needed, hut must he more or less coil”* 
iectural, I liave left my views to he inferred from the trans- 
lation. I have not thought it worth while to luirden the trans- 
lation witli manv notes; for the value of this composition is 
greater in connection with other documents than alone hy it- 
S^lf. The punctuation (in our sense) may easily he su])])lied 
hy the reader. In general it is obvious; hut where not sts I 
have shown my views in the translation. In remarking the 
frequent absence of punctuation where it was to he expected 
in Syriac documents, it should he remernhered that often, 
among the Orientals, both Syriac- and Arabic, the end of a 
line, or of a ])aragraph, oi’ the inscu'tion of a note \vith ink of 
a different color, ^ seems to he assumed hy the scrihe as suih- 
cient warning of a full sto]). And when a MS. is c.()])ied 
ponetaiihu hut the lines are not preserved, and the rubrics 
omitted, confusion in the punctuation naturally results. 

To some it may s(;eni a jiart (d my duty to give aJl the 
Scripture refereim.es; hut a careful examination has convinced 
me that this ii^practicahle. S(*ripture words and ])lirases are 
so interwoven with the texture of the whole composition that 
to notice them all would greatly mar the pages, and add per- 
haps as much space as the entire text or trans ation 
if each refercmce were to he discussed so as to tell C 

story of the allusion ; and the fruit would not reward the la- 
bor*^ Moreover, a number of the Scripture vyords or phrases 

to say hero that there arc clear allusions to the ) ‘ " 'y yV 
Sion throughout, hut very few exact J ^ 

Scriiitu re words ami nhrascs heuig mnigled with those the 
wrSoi riio composition. AVhere 1 l.ave noted the citatum 
of a passage, it is not to he iindersti.od 11^80 

entirely exact. AVhere, however, 1 have cited one P‘^«^age, 

r.iLh,.o re«kr tl» 

TO- 1 havcnotiil Pmlui for "t I'k. 


where* I have noted Psalm Ixix. 2^ , > 

phrase is different from that m l hilippia 
of the parallels in the Book of Revelatio . 
The following is the Syriac text : 


3, or from any 
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MiXa 2aoerMa ^ 

oeer .'^xa lxMy.o ^xoiXa Z*&<L& 

2ikx.k\ii^ «aujqux2 JooSaAa onosb^^a 2.9a 
22aaXMu« Zvxaxxaoa 2x^ ikioaXxjiy I^omjboAIo 2>seroaa 
2Mk*S^a 29X8 . ^1^2 ^aja^x uaouepoo 

2oer toSjc. ;xoJi^ oo^ ^axxia 2x^ox9o jaox^o 

* 

erxkxAx «a^o . vis.ojil 2«er 2^a 2ii» Xi\aaxo 29oa« 
XAxa 2xaV2 24u«o 2«Mxa ^ aoL^ axuXaiX2a 

e^xo2o 299^aJyi& x^ «^kXo . a229 ^ 

oaa aa92o «ttuA^x2 2vXo . 2aMa 2xaaa»ax «i>X 

I t • t t " " ti t 

^ X i i ^ 2i*MO 2Xi^a . 2xi*xo 2^x2 > 9a iBa 289 x X 

^ * 

22*^» 2axxo uauxux2 *A3a 2x1^^ IfUl a*xaxx a^a 

%i6f 2mxm «Xaaixa 2 xax 9 xaB2o 2aax«« sJOJtaAo . xa^ 
.2vxaxxaao 2x^xaa 224;xa jJaA, kX^x2e 2xaJk^ 2x2* 
2x2 2^a «Xi2 ^x^ 2^a 2aa^ vLajx. 2ii*8ax9 ^oera 

^Xji^a 9 ^X 0 2x2X8^ loci sOOf 2^a Ia^I 2.^2 2xabX^ 
jAox^ :i ^'2 2xasiux ^xAaa 0 ^ 2 o ^2 ^ ^j>X9a oocr 

IMS. {error e) ^2 

- A much later hand has added in the margin : 

. ^iiiSl 2X9X0 

3 Read 
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9^2» wxoa: Zoer ^ :Zoera 

Z^asa a* ^ *bZ Z aa^ alaox ^a . aaax 

ZaoM Z a ^Aa9*»x^a ZAx^ai^^ iOuAaxZ ^a ^oia : Ze^Z 

ZxaAa^ ^ •^oUtAa a*aaa 9r^ \aaoio 

'’’• ZJ^o *9ia!ASio . oqjua&xZ ^a aer . Za^A^a 

ZAiSJia Zieax ^Jkx «aAX ^ Za9oka.a Ziao.la 

Ztaa a aa .jaA^xaja^a ^Z .aa^^x )0 ZAxa ^^ax ei^a 
ZvAaa ZilaZ «.4Aaaa ^^xa Zx^ . Zxuas ^axAx 
Zxow«a» vi>aa Zaxsa Z^axoa ZiXaasa Z*xa^*a ZXofa 
^ V aaxx Z^ ^a zk.xA Zaixs ^a epaaJ Zxx'iia 

^aUK9 x^a Z^ ^Za . Z^aZ ^ auQas ^ Z^Z 
Ze^Z ^ »XAXa^ x^aer a Xjo Ziduxix uXa^a isA 
x^x ZaaX » ^ >X C79b0a cr xAv^ *^X Za^ Zxah^,^Z xS>Aia 

. 4 y • .. 

a 

uerax^Za ooawZZ joo^ll oeaawZZ aa^Za Z:^ aaXa : 

Z«aax ^A^aaa Z*x^>**» loi^l Z^xaa > x > '} >b »Xi>g>a »Xii ^ b 
erx^axa erxaxZ tAx a^Jia 7erxilauix ^ Z^aZa 

f» * yy I* '■ # # y' ' ' 

»^xx^ .^aaoi Zaaer 2aer ctJZixa : ^xaZ«auA^ 

y « • y r • 

4 In the margin, in red, is the numeral 2, marking this as the second 
division or chapter. f 

^ A somewhat later hand has added in the margin : u^ftxSId ^^2 
. 2xax&M l%oX, woi 

® Written , but O written above, with mark of substitu- 

tion. 


Isaiah vi. 8. 
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: aajUI 2^ 2A.9Jk.2 

‘ * ' » 

2o)^2 ^aXMwO »dt\2 . AUm 2X9 ui*2 

dA: *hiX9 »i»>x AJi^xa 2a% aox o^o ^xx^xl 2^o 

oa\o oJooao aa** wa 2xer ..Za^a ^Xxxa 
Z««sa ^Xi.axBa» a^ 2X9J|.a »aM2 ^A.aBa»a txa^i^^a ^ 

aaJt^a Z^JUsa opoaa . era^i^a . Z^^a Zm» 
Z^a (*^2 ^oi^kA ^a 2xa.a9 ^a 2ska^ ^ 

' H. Zx.*aa ZauL9 a^a ofsoal aaJLa 

t. ' ' ' " , 

». ZxSaaaZaa ZMAn^a Za^^a ^ >aa«^ ua . jooma Z^aa 

»Xa.*X*aX3 ^auua ZxiLaa Zsiuottoaa 
AdAev jJaAA^ 29a . Zaawa ziaw2a Zaswa 

.^laa swA.^ 2cra uajjoBaa^^ Zxoas u^Lza inoMx 
^aua^a ^a ^aa 2 . ZialmaaS i2Aiia <'Z»AXa9 ^eva zax 

' I 

ZAmAXb 2xay«AAxa Z^aaa Zx^^ 2A^aaaaAA» ^Aa2 
uiiaS ZMQvl^yiB Z^"a ZXoaax Z^' ^A^aor 

Zaxa 9M*a opaal »^aJ^A Z^ ^ . ^aaaaAi^a 

2AXkaa ZidLax uXa^ ».aaA ZvMu . .^xxAaa ZumAs 

, * » • 

».axAl.aa2 as ma »Ja ^x>Vi\ Zsxas 2xaa 

. ZUkisaaS 2xaaf ..^xxa . Zaua ^ . a M V a x ^a 2 aIub 

// I ^ , 

8 A red numeral 3 in the margin marks here the beginning of the 
third division or chapter. 

® Compare Deut. x. 18 ; Ps. Ixxxii. 3 ; Isa. i. 17. 

mm •• 

^ Bead 29JQ&k20 ^ Bead 2X0ftf with perhaps a O prefixed. 
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IMmJs 2^aaahi^,• iauta ^ 

^2o ■■^.UaxS 3*4^0 

^i ixVi ga 2aAUi 2 a.0um* a^hX 

2xoaiM »^aAx 3^20 ^>>ux .^xaImo 

^2 ^2 . 2K^i^3 ^A3a3s3 ^a.. V a^ >S.\,«r> ZvVa*«aBO 

iaxa ?-.a e^oJ 

^9j\2 2 xa S ^ S o Zmo^ 2a3sZ^o 2X3oxXao 

^2 . ^hxXXa Zaa^ Xa o Uef ZaaVil9 25^.^ Zv..» ^.oaaM 
opaa . 2A^9b«2 pubao erxM2 tAxda . ..ojLi U9Pa2 ^2 
^ Z^ ^ 2 a . 2 aep eWisLS ZaxMPas ^^a 

^ ^A>Maa Zaasa Z^Za aaxZ Zajui »^AjJao2 

2 wa ^9Ps2xa Zte^ . fta.ii*a.*o .^x*a» 2 o zlaax 

epsoJ ^20 . . X9Po2a ipaas Jka 'pXx 

:9^ mX .2 Z^ 2iS9oxX.a oi^o^o ikaut a^a 

^as or^a ^a ».oa>^ Z »^2 aox . . aAXa&S xPwaa. 2 a 
Zaa^ 9 o Z&er zaaV^a uoro^^Z 2xi>i^ op«A^ 
2 x ^9 0 P&X cioxa 2 o 22390 ^AJbo ^a^x 9 9 b^Aa.a 
werouPa^> 3 Uo cfaou* 2 Aa 2 a>*M 2 a k^o ^'A^a 

2 oop Z^ Zaua ?»-•? ZM 0 I 9 2 iV r ^ ^*^ 'croao*^ 
or^lU# 20JU9 XiPoa kXa2 t^o . 2op^ ( iBao. t 


- Read Z&ILnS Ps. Ixix. 28. 

4 Matt. V. 23 (with a noteworthy change of word). 

6 


VOL. XIII. 
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Xauu wn Xauta 

jx^ObOa xLoa9 «^Vf »^^^aer lAo^la 3.9aw.a 

^9» 0|^wmL9 Um 2 ,.^9^ U2 JiMu . . ^mi.\>.V s jl bb a'W 

»* # i" • 

2sk^^» Z^a ZM^aa Zi^ Z^a 2^ia Z^^xa 

erxaaautox Z^a juxa era^ox Z^a Z9a:/a Ixa ^ i b g 

t t " ,• , B , , 

cSaxoI Z^a Z»Z9 Z^a ^atoS^ Z^a Z*a& Z^a bdaaaJ^a 
us.*«Maiy x&axa 2xv«9X Z^a Ztllafa Za»a^ Z^'a 
ZSk^AA^a2 Z^9aZ9 Z^'a ^aoi'2a ^a Zxa»a ZMa^ Z^»a 
ora^2 ^auna 2xXx Z^'a ^ab.a Z9a^a ^jcaafla'iDa ui^ 
2X9^ Z^a erxvxi^a Za^ Z^'a ^aiea opca 
Zli^a ev9 aA9X2a eraaus Z^a orxaAA^a Z^a ^9 9ikwX2a 
Z^'a zliitl^x auoaxaxa 29 a 2 Z^a "isu^ ueraaaa zLa 
aiiaa 2xaiubM ZS'a xaA2a erx^ax Z^a oihjaua 

I " »* » , . • ,* . 

X9X9X2 Z^a Z9aiiauZ9a Z*^ix ueraM>9 ^^xaaxaaa ..^xa 
«ixa Z^ 2^2a w u9^ Z^2 : ZXfta9a 2^Z9 2a^ 2X9A^2 
2xaa^ '39;^a ^9Lx Z^a 2a^ 2xal^2 «xaaxa 

^iittxa ^a : 2ae^ ZiaxM x^i^x 2X9bX9 a2 6is» ^Z9a 
woroc^^io Zfl3bMAa uorayixasu 'pS Itn^l ana laJio 

■ :■ ^2 Z^Asa oiAOj^S ^aXaa 
Zv*«aZia Zva.<ttaa\ 2x9a9 axera i»Zl >^a>%a» ^fc*X9 
2of^29 2X^MM.a ZMu9 p^ Zu^a ZMuJa ^<bAXXa 


^ Gen. i. 2. 
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Zo^Za ueroiAjk^ i^eahfluo 

* t 

w*94Maa . iicf_ 

oor ZiVMO ^uofo^Z ^ziowshito Zoit^Za uefo^A^ Jk^Zxe 
!)^sZa o^«^ito ,^Z ^o^erao wera«Aa^i. ^osjo 

Im* VM^^aao Zo^Za uofxiiXaaix&a v^oyt^L^Zo 

-2® : ''*^xxA 4 ^aouio Zxx-x« ^x^iiXa 

Uera^a Zxx*3 ZxcLaa ^,^>Vv a^Z .^xXa&xx 

^Aoua HLAoao Xim^o Z\a»aLo Uugd ixaaZ^o ^dAJlxas 
ZaojuA Zxaoxa eracrax ciox ^^erZo zi^ox ^ 
.^^ailxxa .^aaxx : »^&aa ZiAl ^erZo 

..xxJaZ^ xL>x«a Zaus ^a o)asoJ ^^xo wxoA 

^x9Zo ^a.<iVa >^x»Via>> ^su^aZo y»v« « *f 

e(.iaa9 iZ*x*ii^o i^x*aji iWm'n »^baA ^xZo 
^ ^XaaxxZ Z^ 2a9 ZxaX^Z ^aa Zxa^ ^xA.X x^^Za 
oua^® -:- Z^a ZuZ wx9 ^aouar xaiZa Z<>axx 

Zaer Z^a . Zuera Zaouxaa Z^^^a Z^-A^er kAasxZ Z^a 

mm • , I , . o ” 

Zlaaxa Zxa.^ ^ xXaaxxZa zxalla x*9 erxoxZ 
Z^3ai eraxZ ^ Z^xMa vt'^l ^^^abaZa 

-:- c- ^Z ^*axix 

® This word is in the margin. Read 

^ MS. uOT:A^2 . The correction intended is doubtless that here 
• / 

given. 

» Matt. V. 13. ” Heb. xiii. 17. ’ Deut. xi. 14. 
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^iao\s.a nLhly tnoAcM xaaxa> 

. »*auaLo K»Zl U2 ;mu avA : ixaoA 

f m n 

u.»acM ZMX i^a . ^L.x»x,a x *»x a Ba 
Uioa^a ;^a Zx^ibsa i^o ZMuias 

;^0 VX#9^ 0^X0 JJ&XCM ^0^900 )^0 

Z»egBB9 ^ev^!ikAx ^^o uoxSo^o «a>ox^^ 9 ^erx^l^ 
;x.;9 299 2X^2 X3XXX2 ;^9 Zs^90ie9 «^oCjUM 1^0 
toll2 .^.xxto ;&X9 ;x9o ;L. 2^29 2^2 2 x 1 x 9 ? 

2?9 2xxi^29 ^aoue^ 2^? ^2 .^.X9 2oeu 2^? ouaL^o 
ctiLm^ aoxxaoLb^ »u90? 2>^'»? i^o 2oc;x oox^? uer 

U39«0 X90PX2 2X90X19 2^09 ^ ^9X1 OroOuA 9XX1? 

* - . "/“ / ''• »'•/ 

%t\ioo vXa&x? 2iaauoi09 xo^ 

29axMa9 erxaox^o erxxx^ 2^»o uero^29 

u 9 oSkX ^oojA Xat^l'* \^oiojixJ> bMuepa? v^o 2oo)>i 

. ^Sio2o ^*lto2o ^•*2 

The follow’ni.ii; is n, ti’aiislatkm of the text: 

2 Read )% ^ y> \d 3 evident error for UOT0^2SI 

4 This seems to he the reading, which also makes sense ; but a letter 
is marked above, with a (Syriac) caret below, which seems to make it 
9^ But it is probably a double error, and the emendation to be 
made by joining this with the next word, . But this last is 

unnecessary if Castle’s remark is true (Castelli Lex., p. 81, s.v. 9^): 

t 

Aliquando est i. q. 9b9 ,” i.e., as I take it, the prefix. 
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In the year one thousand and ninety of the Greeks, on the 
twenty-fifth of Kantin the first [/. e. 25 December, A. 1), 778 1, 
when Athanasius the patriarcli of the Romans, with tw(‘lve 
bishops, five hundred and thirty })riests and deacons, and twenty- 
three thousand believers — the a^a‘d, the young men, and children, 
and virgins— iW ere gathered in the great temple of Peter and 
Paul, and* were engagedf in prayer, on a sudden there was great 
darkness and blackness, such as never was its like. And a disci- 
ple of Athanasius went outside of the temple to see : and he saw 
a letter hanging above the temple in the air. And lu‘ went in to 
the patriarch and made known to him concerning th(‘ wondtu* 
that he saw. And Athanasius answered and said, ‘Remain ye 
now until we otfer the holy mysteries, lhat are life and death to 
those that behold.’ 

And when the holy mysteries were finish(‘d, Athanasius went 
out, and much peo})le besides. And he decrc‘ed a curse, ami 
said, ‘Let every man that heareth this curse come to the church. 
And there was gathered much people, of priivsts and deacons that 
were seven thousand^ in number, until there remained no one 
who did not come to the church, except those for whom it was 


not right to come. . ^ i 

And when they were gathennl and W(‘r(^ (udreating oi VTOd, 
and offering penitence, because of the darkm^ss that had beta lien, 
they heaiTf also a voice from heaven, such as never was its like, 
that said, ‘ Re]Kmt, ye sons of men,’ (And uduui the \n^o\yU^ 
heard, they multiplied [their] tears toward (^od. I hen Athan- 
asius the patriarch arose and clad himsell in a white gui- 

luont, and likowiHO all tlie people, and l-'l'-'hed tlnanselves I. .n. 
all defilement of sin; but Atlianasius liiinsell H)>fead out bis 
priestly carinentg and entreated.)l| ‘If you (O not ''‘‘‘T 
of Friday from the ninth hour until the ninth hour of tl non - 
ing of Monday, as T eommandec you, I will w'nd uj n y ^ 
wieked men, Avho will shed your blood u])on ' | 

inc>s, and shakings, and eommotuons, and pestilence s, and the 
euat, and hail, and every evil plague, , V 

flesh from the earth, even unless I had sworn bj t n . 

and had been working from God toward you bj J • 


„ I Or, “ Btandiiig.” 

* Literally, “who. margin; “and two hundred, 

t A much later hand has added m the margi 

and believers forty-seven thousana. . chanter 11 . Tlie scrilx^ 

SThe Syriac numeral here L to be the nrayer of Athanasius ; 
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And this letter fell upon his priestly garment, and he read it to 
the people three times. And the people answered and said, ‘ Alas !* 
Alas ! Alas ! For he is holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, f of 
whom the heaven and the earth are full of his glories, who has 
sent upon us his signs and his wonders for our, consolation.’ 

. And there was written in it thus : ‘We sent to you one letter 
in the year one thousand and forty two of the Greeks [/. e. A. D. 
731], and w(^ sent another in the year one thousand and fifty 
[A. I). 739], to the i)urport that ye should turn to God ; and did 
not turn ; and, behold, again we send this third in the year one 
thousand and ninety of the Greeks [A. D. 778]. Now, then, see, 
and hear, and keep yoiu* tongues from lying, which ye speak in 
the church when ye oifer the living and holy sacrifice of the body 
ajid blood of Clirist ; and do ye kee]) your bodies from adultery 
and from fornication, and from all those things that are displeas- 
ing to God ; and do you kec]) this holy day of Sunday. 

J ‘Ye lawless ones, Wo to you because of the judgment of 
orphans, and of the widow, and of tlie pool*, and of the destitute, § 
who knock at your doors, and ye do no mercy to them — even that 
I might do nuu-cy to you. Behold, also, to the Hebrews I gave 
the law through Moses in Mount Sinai || and behold, they keep 
the sabbaths more excelhuitly than ye, and give tithes and alms 
to the poor. But ye, who are clad in holy ba])tism and the 
sign of the glorious Trinity, have made yourselves to bear not 
nor comply with my words and my commandments. But if ye 
do not keep the day of Sunday, which is life-giving to your 
souls, I swear to you by my mighty arm that I will l)nng upon 
you great evil. But if now ye turn from your hateful ways 
and from your (‘vil doings, so as to give alms^ to the ])oor, and to 
keep Sunday and Friday, I will do to you mercy and favor like 
that which [I did] to tlie Greeks. But if ye will not hear, I will 
send for messengers uf>on you evil beasts, that shall devour the 
flesh of your sons and of your daughters before your eyes ; and 
I will send u})on you wdnged and destroying serpents, because of 
your tongues which speak lying. 

‘Verily verily I say unto you, If ye do not keep the day of 
Sunday and of Friday, and number the full amount for fasting 
and ])rayer, I will avenge* upon you bitter judgment in this world 
and in the world to come. 

*Syr. e. “ Ileus ! ” 

f So I render, for obvious reasons. But the passage is an amidified quota- 
tion from the Peshitto, Isaiah vi. 3, where the word correctly renders the 
Hebrew For other instances see R. Payne Smith’s Thesaurus. 

Ephraim uses a different word for the same. 

X The Syriac numeral here marks section III. 

^Syriac “and of the dry.” 

1 Mount Sinai, everywhere in this MS., is in the plural number. 

Literally, “righteousnesses.” 
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‘Verily verily I «ay unto you, He that putteth away his wife 
and taketh another, the blood of John the Baptist shall be upon 
his head. And if ye do not turn from your evil ways, 1 will send 
upon you hail atones that come down from heaven, and will de- 
stroy you and all your possessions, until ye say, Lo, everything 
is fulfilled that I said concerning you. But if ye keep tiu' holy 
day of Sunday, ami the day of Friday, I will not do anything 
that I am minded to do. 

‘ Again I say to you, that whoever gives of his labor to the 
church, I will* requite him in this w'orld and in the world to conu‘, 
thirty fold and sixty fold and a hundred fold ; and I will wnite 
Ids name in the book of life. And every one that holdeth anger 
towards his fellow, and shall deliver his fellow to the authority 
on the day of Sunday, to him there shall not be iorgiyeness 
of sins. And every man that stirreth u]) evil against his fel- 
low on the day of Sunday, cursed is all his labor. But on the 
day of Sunday be in love and unity < ne with another, because 
the Holy Spirit hoveieth over you. 

‘ But I sw^ear to you, brethren, by th(‘ great and mighty power 
of God, that— No'! by the voice of thunders, and No! by the 
floods of r 
by the bea 

and No I by \he prophet - , , • i * 

wlio coinraitXed no fault, aiul No! l.y tl.o 
ooiw men, and No ! by the tabonmcio tbat was pilolic.l on Mount 
Sinai, and No ! by tlio fasting of Moses nor yot pat, ol yp'>'b 
and No! by the four ovanirelists Matthew and Mark and laike 
and John, and N<. ! by tbo hour of laymsi band uia.n t' 
our Lord, and No ! l)v tbo womb that bare bun and tin inatux 
in whioli he wa/ given Idrtli, and No! by bp ‘‘V ' 

No ! by his seimlchre in which he was buried, and 
jud.gmLt that be shall judge aecording^lo des.ft, ami No. by 

the m 
Abel, 

of myriads ot myi 


that— No! by the voice of thunders, amt iNoi nv me 
’f rain, .ami No! by the swiftness of lightnings, and No! 
beauty of Seth, and No! by tbo i.erfeeti<)ii of Melebir.edek, 
1 ! by "the prophets witliou’t sins, and No ! by the just one. 


udgment that be shall judge aecor.ling I- desert, '7f 

be'mvsterv of the, twelve apostles, and No! 1>\ (, K s( puleliu ol 
U)el and No ' bv the beauty of Eiiosh ! ami N() ! by pe arums 
^mVrCfdfcd m riads that^erye before llim by m^rt and by 


lav— that this letter was not written by the liaml oi s<m . i mm , 
b'ut by the linger of tiie living (4od ! 

this letter and doth not take a w>py o V a curse. 

r - .1.0 l..■i..ool»»...oo 

Christ. Amen. , • ] + the jxrnr 

< We beseech of y^^'b ^^^cthimi tl , t M ^ ,,,f.,ve the 

and to spangers that ye nuy i Y 

mighty judgment seat of tvod most mgi , 

*Or, “ by the Hhekiuah that 
+ Or, “ by fthe fact] of his crucifixion. 

t Literally, “ rtSl'teou’inesscs. , „„utted, but supplied in 

§ The words for "and that ye honor art 
the margin a prima manii. 
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justice of God, that [justice which] sacrificed the lamb of the 
living God, him who hearetb the sins of this world.. And every 
one who rashly despises God’s exhorters,* he is accursed, and the 
wrath that He sent upon Sodom shall tread him down ; because 
they are the salt of the earth, and they are ministers of God, and 
teachers of life [i. e. salvation] to the sons of the holy church, 
and they watch for ^^our souls. But if ye will not hear my 
words, I will send upon you evil plagues, and divers diseases 
in full measure hateful, and pustules, and ulcers, and tumors, so 
that worms shall swarm from them. And I will twrn again the 
light of the sun into darkness, and will turn away my face from 
you. 

“ But if ye shall hear my words and turn to me, and keep the 
holy day of Sunday, I will multiply your fruits with your pos- 
sessions, and will have mercy upon you and upon your sons, and 
I will bless your labor, and I will give to you the early and the 
latter rain in its season, rfnd I will rain upon you blessing from 
this letter.’ 

A voice was lieard from heaven, saying, ‘ Believe, ye sons of 
men, and do not doubt.’ And with the voice, the temple was 
filled with swc^et and delightful odor, such as its like never was 
among men. And the voice of the armies of heaven was heard 
saying, ‘ Blessed be the honor of the Lord from his holy place, 
forever and ever. Airum. 

And 1 Athanasius, ])atriarch of Rome, wrote a copy of this 
letter, and sent it to all the extremities of the earth, and it went 
even to the rising of the sun. And, behold, I swear to you, 
bretliren and beloved, that No ! by the strength of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and No ! by the glorious name of God most high, 
and No! by the gifts of angels, and No! b*y the troops of 
cherubs, and No ! by the holiness of seraphs that cry ‘ Holy, 
Holy, Holy,’ and No! by the prayers of Peter and Paul, and 
No ! by the crowns of martyrs, and No ! by the sufferings of 
.confessors — that this letter was not written by the hand of son 
of man, but by tlie finger of the living God. 

And noAv I (mtreat from you, brethren and beloved, that there 
be no man among you who will not believe in this letter — that be 
far [from you] ! And every one into whose hands it hath come 
| i. e. who is able] to write a copy of it, [I entreat] that he send 
[it] to his fellow, forasmuch as it was given from the Holy Spirit, 
and it is right that it should be transmitted to all believers. 
And every one that heareth, and into whose hands it hath come 
[i. e. who is able], and be doth not take a copy of it to his house 
and to his place, shall he accursed. And every one that heliev- 
eth, the mercies of God shall be upon him. Yea and Amen, 
and A men ! 

* The word is a strong one, meaning “ inciters,” or “ instigators.” 
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The last composition in the manuscript is the hymn of 
“Praise befeg'e the Holy Mysteries.’’ 

The term Holy Mysteries,” or simply “ Mysteries,” which 
many translatcfrs of Syriac — and indeed of Greek as well— 
often translate hy “secrets,” often apparently misunderstand- 
ing the application of the teroi, means the Lord’s 8 u[>per. 
The application of a like word to the same thing is regular 
among nearly all the Eastern (diristians, and a very large part 
of the Western. Two hundred years ago it was generally sup- 
posed that the word “mass’’ Lad the same derivation and 
primitive meaning, as well as ap])lication ; the derivation fro?n 
“ite, missa est ” being ([uite a modern affair. The following 
note of Jo 8 e})h Scaliger will show tlie former ideas that ])re- 
vailed respecting it. It is a ])art of his note on Revelation 
xvii. 5 ; the other part being too irrelevant and spicy for our 
pur])08e. I take it at second hand from the Elzevir-W hittaker 
Greek New Testament of wljich was printed at Leyden, 


but bears a London imprint: 

“ ^ EitOTCTOt xoiv fiUorrjyUov crant, <jui tipud (/hristianos xarif]- 
Et propterea du])licia erant /xofrrijyia za yexya jlicata 
xazriymaee iTZOTiziop,, za y^ydXa zy zehzfy ])roptei'ea elegantissiiruj 
Poeta vetus dixit, '‘'Tnvoc: zd yexyd. zoo davdzoo fejazijyca, De 
neaf nations Chrestlennes de dinerses lanyues sort en 

nature aujourdihuy,^ ilxi^y en a pas v/oe UildHryte 

mysterium, eounne tons ayaus j/esede da (iree fmazrjycov^^^ 
laquelle hingve est were cf? de la ehose da ;?<>///, Txai^za ^e(n 
Trduzcop zeyazBooyipYj. Bref toufes les lanyaes ajpeUent lor 
Messe, Myster, Mysthr, Mystiri, yoaz-qytop, meswes les Lat ms. 
Car le rnot de Messe on Veutend cL //c Veutnnd-on pomf 

Since the text and matter of this hymn are some.what con- 
nected with the “Revelation of Paul” and the “ Extrennty o 
Rome,” it seems altogether proper to give the Synac. text and 
a translation. It is noted by the punctuation as 
four-verse stanzas, each verse octosyllabic. ^ 
exactly as it is in the manuscript, except that the 
rish or dolath is supplied where it is waiiting in 1 e ni^ i- 
Bcript. Foot-notes supply the necessary emendation. Iho 
following is the Syriac text : 
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it 

iX^9M %9%i 

. J\aJ$ ;ax 2 ^ . A aoukaaa dupu 

uMb 2 •:• 04AX ^ ;aa iaaea ^a . ;LuBaoJ^a %xaA IMAa 
. opsAikflls aouMii tX vV ft . li^ik^Aaa 29 kVp£^a 
. %hoA /Sj>a >:• iAjaatSJ: jma S>iia 

• * t t • t t $ i 

a<NlMa ’ . a^ 'iaiiaa »» aa Uoila . lulioi UefA 'pla 

t m , , ,1 

. isoJLi)! er^AX %Lt.xso •:• ooi Uaoa 

i^^a 2 >^ 2 a •:• ixt^eHaJik ixuia . Zaaikxo Wa^a 
oiJik btiVA . ?iftaft,. 2 ao •7.i>S«^g >VA . oA 

UOi* -:- JiLaaaa 2»aao Zaevoa - 

Zl^abMa . ulaax 2 kau a ^9 . woer Ui^ 

• V 

*S* wOfOb^kSkJx!^ ^ 

•• « * ^ • » 

XmJuda ;.aJ^o . ^ dop 

•• it " ^ • i • t 

orA.a9 2 aJ» -:- t>a.*aoLL h*AAX ^ ^2 . uera^VaA 

«i > ^, , . 

A.^ jItfOao . OTAtUU OTABL^A . 

f •• i t ,1 // ,« # # ■ 

. %^9itt9^l jiicAxa jiio^ •:■ vieS\ao A*sux 2 a . ksjiAso 

. XOMoXa ZtoosA e>ii\.\ftto . Iaa 9 ^nlaa Zaasa 

# ,1 ▼ , . \ ,» , 

. ^ 2 dk «!kA ^ 2 » ^oeiL&a -:- 29 !^^ CM^a 

2 aera . ^aaa ^ tMxaa oawaA . 2 ajL 9 «SAa ..^Jlas «^a 
2,A2k^A9 . utvayAAa ^aA UM 2 a -:• 3 ,ii*a^a iakl 

2 Abbreviated for wCya ^ tM A Ai V 


1 Bead AtAioa 
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2^0 . i VT i c uo . ^a.a^a* 

-;■ wPfai w >i ’>*i Aiiiifcitiia . ^^*-*«— * ^*.**««« 

. XAwia . i>»*iV^ WkU 

' I* » » t I , 

ev^ *:• erAa^Vaa^o . Z^^L'ax jaa^a 

^ . o^uMa uafabiaMft ^^2Xa . ^ a ^ l^LaahX 
. ^ia ^ a^a . 

;aa ;Sika Xaaa2aa»a epuila <jaAi 

If H / 

. uImM iLaso ^aAka . ^i^axa Xaajca A k*1 

II II I - . . , \ . , 

^ Aaia ^ Aa -:• X i oaJ. 2^ er«i^ ^ * 2aau.a 

. Ota f^oVa% JU^^ Aaa . e^aa xiaa ^ Xaxa . ora^ 

. 2,!»»>S U^a uof^aaZ -:- evaaoJia 21 !m oA 4u2 

' I* »* • # 

^^AXaBa . XabAx jima 2^V\ A Zaaai 

Am • Ax^M'»cna Aa2a Aa -:- 2M<»aa 

^Xaoia eva^a . xaJk^ Xaaa A ar a ^flA . ix^oif 
a'er . ZaaaA 9aa2a . 2,r>>ai iMunV aier -:- 

I t H " • I 

^ ^XaA ^aao -:- Uau eia^ . 2AiI»M 2Ax A? 

a 

ctAi Aaa . Z^aAw ^^..aa aM2a ^2' . 

)LlOOV^ *•” id2 0)i9 

. Aiii Xa^iSAa [.] xAs^ oA aaxiaa r> . 2 :^ 

8 Possibly a slip for XaCfa* < Psalm civ. 15. 

® At this point the scribe made a mistake ; writing first part of a 
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o2 eSAma •:• )Z^ 

3iiii» X9o\ ■ uSiiMso AAWa . ulif 

[.] l%a!OA oaer . ZaoA ^ oaer -:- . . 2bs»4ixa» 

t ,t “ ^ t t n 

.or ':• 2^^ 9bM.a2 2x^ . 2aa9 (*iii oiaa.oier 
^liOkaiAaao . 2^2‘ ;S 'pLi^ zLaA . Xtsk o>^a ^ ihM^ 

t m n • t • I* 

^0V9 2iOM Jkd *:■ - ixsiLi# 

X9^ m i!^ii»Cki^ >L9baflU# 

^X9L#X» CV9 . ZXAX ^^XSO CP -:- Ixxaft ^‘>XX^ 

-:- 2^MAX^^ ov^ ^xcune . 2x^ oofiS . ixoqj^ 

. . XvJIas Xf^l ofS i^lp . Zit^cnSi '^s XiaAS AoJh^ 
•:• XvSf fj^dA X^a . XtASUMoiio «^epas» 

2«1* oev9 - 29bMu> 2i9 ^ 2AXA ^ciA ^:Huepaa 

.;. .;. .;. .;. ^ O AX 2^S WOf ^'XA’vSt^A [.J ^AOTObl XOO/ 

' \ . ’ 

-:- Zaaotto :ikKia Uer XaxA ua^la 'pSxxia 

u«A9^ ^a zk^a^a Z^ajcp X^xsoMa oiMxa% 

ZsiW 


word in the next verse, and erasing it. Then after the erased place he 
begaif again, apparently mixing the proper word with the same word of 
the next verse, and finally marking it with dots of erasure. This 

last-mentioned, omitting the dots of erasure, is either ^ajSpO or* 
...» '* ' 
Ukp^SPO . Whatever sense may be given it, not only the dots of 

* f 

erasure but its redundancy in the metre show that it is no part of the 
text, 

^ Bead 
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I^Tdise before tfie l£oly JHysteriyes. 

The following is the translation, keeping line (verse) for line 
(verse) to thOi original : 

PRAISfi BEFORE THE HOLY MYSTERIES. 

Let us take the body that maketh us pass over 
To the fearful place without terror ; 

And drink the cup of salvation, 

That cometh down to us from on high, his drink-giving. 

When the body is divided [or, broken], 

Every man shall behold for himself [lit, in his (own) 
person]. 

Upon the body resteth fire, 

And upon the cup a flame. 

Between the fire and the flame 

Standeth the priest and the sanctified. 

The priest is greater than an angel. 

And is more excelling fiery.* 

Christ made him mediator 
Between God and humanity, 

That he might put quiet and peace 

Between sons of men and spiritual ones. 

And whosoever curseth the priest. 

He is cursed by night and by day; 

The hours of niglit curse him. 

And moon and stars in the firmament. 

• 

Three doves went out to the wilderness 
After the heavenly eagle: 

The Samaritan [woman], the Canaanite [ woman], 

And the sinful [woman] that anointed his feet. 

To the Samaritan [woman] he gave water, 

And to the Canaanite [woman] healing; 

And to the sinful [woman] that anointed his feet 
He said, Thy debts are forgiven. 

Hannah the da\ighter of Penuel 
Embraced him, also kissed him; 

And the Spirit rested on her lips, 

And she prophesied concerning him. 

Redeemer of the agesf is he, 

And Lord of all created things; 

And his power is in height and depth; 

And he gave his disciples commandment 

* The Syriac word is a peculiar epithet of the angels, f Or, ** worlds.” 
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That they should be healing all the sick, 

And all the plagued, and all in affliction. 

Blessed is he that arose* from Mary 

And became a man by his own will, * 

And gave life tof Adam, and to his offspring, 

In the multiplications of his goodness. 

And you his people Christ [raised to life], 

Redeemed *by the blood of the Only-begotten. 

r 

May the King who is exaltedj bless you, 

And receive your offerings. 

And may he give life tog your sons and your daughters, 
And hear in his love your prayers. 

May Christ give rest to your departed. 

And pardon to you your sins. 

And fill you with good things to come, 

And for his kingdom make you worthy. 

To him be ])raise from every mputh, 

And his love and his favor [be] entering in 

From age even unto age,|| 

And to a generation of generations. Yea and Amen. 

Procefxl <it its close [and to he said loith a loud voice) : 

We have hope and confidence 
In Jesus Christ the Savior, 

Who maketh abound his love and favor , 

From his treasure full of might. 

Every one that eateth of his body 

And drinketh of the cup of his blood, 

And every man that believeth in him, 

Hath life in himself yiU.^ in his (own) person]. 

They who eat of this bread, 

Their souls [have] no taste of death; 

And their bodies, in this world 

And in that which is to come, imssess delight. 

Every one that eateth in faith, 

To him the body is full of brilliancy; 

To his body sin approacheth not; 

And his soul is a river** in the kingdom. 

* i. e., rose like the wSim. \ Or, “saved.” 

t Literally, “the King of exaltation.” ^ Or, “ save.” 

I Or, “Forever and still ever.” Or, “ the life-giver.” 

I suspect a mistake: bovJ for jiaiaJ . The emendation would sub- 
stitute “light” for “river.” 
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This heavenly bread, 

Whifh the mouth life-giving* spake, 

Is unceasingly spiritual ; 

He ga^e it in fieryf mystery. 

This bread sustains tlie licart,J 

As David, who maketli wise, de<?lared; 

And every soul that eateth this bread 
Liveth thereby, yea is raised again. 

This brSad enliveneth the understanding, 

And enricheth it with splendors; 

And to the body deereeth quiet 

And to tile soul multiplieth joys [or, passovers]. 

Eat and be filled, O ye hungry ! 

That ye hunger no more foriwer^ 

And be ye possessing from liim 
Good things im))erisliable. 

This it is that delivereth from fire: 

This it is that showeth light; 

This it is, in whicdi possess honor 
Idle soul and the i>ody togidher. 

This wine, ev<?ry one tliat drinketli it 
Ckmieth not into judgment forever, 

But enjoyeth deligdit in a new lift' 

In the day that the d(*ad are renewed. 

Every one*that is intoxicated with tliis wine 
Thinkelh that fire is cold; 

And he that taste th of it a part id 

Shall not see the darkness of tlie grave.' 

By this sorrows are endured, 

By this joys are made joyful. 

In this the churches exult; 

And they sanctify it w ith j>raise 

Again for tlie people of fdiristians, 

Who have the life-givingl| mysteries; 

That they may therefrom be sustained, 

And hunger no more forever.^lf 

Every one that believeth in this body 
And drinketh of this wine, 

Therein he seeth the light 

Of that kingdom which passeth not away. 


* Or, “ saving.” f That is, angelically fiery. 

± Quoted from Psalm civ. 16. § Literally “ for an age of times.” 

I Or, “saving.” Or, “ for an age of times.” 
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The colophon of the manuscript, which is added above (in 
its place) at the end of the Hymn, perhaps deserves a little 
more attention than I have given it. It seems to bear the 
marks of very negligent copying and abbrevifiting from an 
older manuscript; with inadvertent omissions, and some sup- 
plementing by the copyist. Translated literally, keeping tlie 
order of words, it runs thus : ‘‘ And is finished by my hands 

this book blessed and blessing Heziran •> who by his name [is, 
or, am] Deacon fool Baryacha Jaluia who [is] from Bar Kazi 
who [is] from Qeritha [i. e., village] Nahra.” ' Whether the 
‘‘bleW^d and blessing” refer, as usual in subscriptions, to some 
place of writing [omitted by the copyist] ; or, as most natural to 
the construction as the words stand, to the book ; or, as is fre- 
quent, to the month ; is a question that suggests itself at the start. 
^ incline to the first supposition of the three. The omission of 
the prejiosition before “ Hezk'an,” as well as the misapplied 
plural points over the word, suggest that a full date was jiresent 
in the archetype, and that in the date occurred the phrase ‘fin 
the month Heziran.” The latter part of the colophon, after 
the diamond punctuation-mark, probably refers to the latter 
copyist. 
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THE SOCIAL AND MILITARY POSITION 

OP THE 

RULING CASTE IN ANCIENT INDIA, 

AS REPRESENTED BY THE SANSKRIT EPIC. 

By EDWARD W. HOPKINS, 

I'ROFEHfiOK IN BRYN MAWR OOLLKOK, BRYN MAWB, BA. 


Preface. 

This essay, in its original form, was read before the Oriental 
Society in May, 188(). Phirther contributions to the subject, 
made as re])orted in the sulKsequent Proceedings of the Society, 
have now been incorporated into the work, and the point of 
view of the whole somewhat extended. 

My first intention was to record the data furnished by the 
Mahabharata in regard to the Warrior-caste. I have since 
been led to add matter illustrative of my topic from works 
more or less parallel to the E])ic, and this paper now offers 
de ixTUTTwv an inquiry into the conditions of civilization in the 
Middle Ages of India from the point of view of the ruling- 
power. Into wider questions of pan-Aryan interest I have 
through lack of space refrained from entering : for example, 
into that of land-ownership and village communities, where a 
new and thorough investigation of India's position is needed. 

I believe no especially Epic study of Hindu civilizatioii has 
yet been attempted. My authorities are, therefore, chiefly the 
native texts.* 

* A study of the Vedic period is presented by Zimmer’s Altindisches 
Leben, Weber’s Collectanea (Inaische Studien, voL x.), Lassen’s 
Indische Alterthumsk'mde, and Muller’s India touch on some of the 
points here discussed. Of Wilson’s Art of War and RajendralEla- 
Mitra’s Indo- Aryans I shall speak more particularly below. On Epic 
antiquities Muir has some scattered remarks and a few special studies 
in his Sanskrit Texts. To these general acknowledgment is due. The 
term Epic I limit, for convenience, to the MahSbharata, although, 

8 ^ 
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The following abbreviations require explanation. Unpre- 
fixed numerical references imply that the quotation is from the 
MahabhSrata, Bombay edition.* 

R. = Rtoayana, ed. Gorresio ; M. Mann’s laV-book {7mma- 
vadha/rmagdstra) ; G. = Gautama’s law-book {dha/P7nagdstm\ ed. 
Stenzler; Vas. = Vasistlia’s law-book (id.), ed. Fiilirer; Ap. = 
Apastamba’s law-book {dharmasutra\ ed. Biililer ; B. = trans- 
lation of Baudliayana by Blihler. V. P. and Ag. P. denote 
respectively the Vishnu and Agni Puranas. The names of otlier 
Pur^as and the authors of the House-laws {grhycmitra) are 
when quoted given in full. 

I. Introddction. Origin of the Epic. 

In order to a better understanding of the material from which 
are drawn tlie cliief quotations preferred in this essay, a word 
will be necessary in regard to*the present and past condition of 
the Hindu Epic. The poem is of obscure origin. History 
fails us, and who can trust Hindu tradition 'i More than this : 
the work when analyzed a])pears to he inwardly inconsistent. 
In the same heroes w(^ discover different (‘haracters. Ojqiosite 
tendencies seem at work. The highest god is at the same time 
a tricky mortal. ,The chief knights are depicted now as good 
and now as sinful men. The original theme is, as it were, 
diverted from its coui'se.t 

conversely, this Epic is regarded by native authorities as an ‘ art-poem,’ 
as was long ago pointed out by Midler {lyayd ea kdvyani ity uJetam 
tasmdt kdvyam ohavisyafi, Mbh. i. 1.72; Muller, Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 41 ). The part of this E])ic embraced Vy the twelfth and 
thirteenth books I call pseudo-Kpic. In regard to the origin of the 
Mahabharata I have briefly discussed Holtzmanii’s general argument 
(Epos) in my Introduction, but ignored his spetmlalions on Epic 
Buddhism: in respect of which I can say only that they fail to con- 
vince me of his demonstrandum. On the impoi’tant subject of the 
critique of our received text of the poem I have not touclied in this 
essay. [See now a paper thereon by the writer reported in the Proceed- 
ings for October, 18^8.] 

*A Pathfinder or (xmcordance of references for the Bombay and 
Calcutta editions equated by verse-docades has been j)repared by the 
writer, and will soon be published. 

f An abstract will indicate this. Of two possible heirs to the throne 
of HUstinapura, Pandu, the younger, having succeeded to the sover- 
eignty on account of the blindness of his elder brother, Dhritarashtra, 
finally grew weary of ruling, and, retiring into the woods, where he 
died, left his kingdom to the blind Dhritariishtra. The latter, regarding 
Yudhishthira, Pandu’s eldest son, as rightful heir, caused him at first 
to be proclaimed crown prince ; but subsemiently, persuaded by Buryo- 
dhana and others of his sons, reconsidered the matter, yielded to sin, 
permitted Yudhishthira with lus four brothers (called the Pandus, as 
opposed to the Kurus. Duryodhana and his brothers) to be, enticed out 
01 the city, and then settled the whole kingdom on his own son. But 
the Pandus, at first expelled and in mortal danger, after proceeding to 
Panchala and forming an alliance with that king by a polyandrous 
marriage with his daughter, returned to Hastinapura, backed by Pan- 
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From outside sources we know only that tlie poem is men- 
tioned in tlie .Sutra of A^'valayana, aiid seems to be intended in 
a description of a Hindu epic* given by Dio Obrysostoinos, in a 
fragment tliat luay have come from Megastlicnes! In the event 
of the description being original witli the fii^st, 100 A. D. may 
be set as the date of this information; with the second, 40*0 
B. (>.* What other accounts we have are not less doubtful in 
date. ThiivS, the poem is known to the Maluibhasya; but the 
earliest date of tliis work is 140 B. (k,t while Pacini’s evidence 
is negative, mentioning characters Init not the poeui by name. 
Of the war, only the Epic gives an account, and the date of the 
conflict is matter of inference. Thus, Schroeder reckons that 
it antedates the Yajur-Veda, because tlie l\uru-Panchala alli- 
ance tlierein recorded must have been the result of the war; 
but this is absolutely uncertain. Analysis. led Lassen to suppose 
that the original poem was an account of a war between Kurus 
and Pamdullas, not between Kurus and Piindns. There is no 
very weighty reason for the view thus expressed. The poem 
itself asserts that its theme is the Kuru-ihiudu war. Objec- 
tions offered to believing this are based on the fact that the 
Kurus are an old family, known in more ancient literature, 
while the IVindus are not. The Avorking-over of the ])oem is 
also tliought to be attested by the fact that its introductory part 
states it to have had diff’ercnit beginnings and different lengths — 
S8(K) cou])letH, i^4, 0(H), and 100,000; but as, aside from other 
proofs of recent time, it is evident that the l.’ist length could not 
have been noted till the work had been com])letod, this wliole 


chain’s influence, made terms with their relative's, and took half the 
realm. In a corner of this they founded and oceiipied a new town, 
Indra])rastha ; and hert^ alter years of coiKjuests, they held a celebra- 
tion that awakened the envy of lluryodhana, who soon challeng:ed 
Yiidliishthira to a deceitful game of dice. In its course the latter 
played away his newly aenjuirt'd greatness, and then gambled again 
with the understanding that tiu' loser should this time become a her- 
mit. He lost, went into the woods with his brothers, and remained there 
in accordance with his promise for twelve years. At the close of one 
further year he found an ally, invoked anew the aid of Panchala, 
elected Krishna (Vishnu) as his aid, marclied against Ililstinapura with 
a large force, and routed the yet larger army of Duryodhana by i^eans 
of desperate and unscrupnlous lighting on the part of the Pfindu 
knights and the unfairly used influenct* of Krislma (whose help the 
Kurus had scorned). Ho found no one to oppose him within the town, 
and had himself crowned king of both Hastina])ura and Indraprastha ; 
and finally, after a long reign, laid down the crown in order to climb 
up to heaven in comj^any with his four brothers and the family wife ; 
the successful accomplishment of this journey terminating the story. 

* The different views on this subject have lately l)een set forth by L. yon 
Schroeder, in his Indicns LUerotiir und {yultur^ p. 464. Weber thinks 
the mention in A^valayaiia an interpolation. Compaie Lassen, Ind, 
Alt, i. 589-592. 

t Weber, lAt., p. 201, 241. 
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statement can only be regarded as one of comparatively lafe 
origin, belonging to the final development of the JEpic — a time 
when the writers knew little in regard to the working-over of 
their inherited verses. At present the text is overburdened with 
extraneous matter, tales, laws, moral codes, theologies, meta- 
physics, quite stifling the original body of living poetry. 

From another point of view, efforts have been made to prove 
not only a change, but a complete inversion (in our present 
story) of the original theme. This criticism bases itself on the 
want of unity in the characters. Starting with* the two-fold 
nature of Krishna-Vishnu as man and god,* and with the 
glossed-over sins of the Pandus, the critic argues that the first 
poem was written for the glory of the Kurus, and subsequently 
tampered with to magnify the Pandus ; and that in this latter 
form* we have our present Epic, dating from before the fourth 
century B. C. ; since the worshiji of .Vishnu was in Megas- 
thenes’ time triumphant over that of Brahma, and it is with 
the cult of the former god that the Pandus are bound up. The 
first poem would thus be completely changed, or, as Schroeder 
in describing the theory says,t ^set upon its head.’ Schroe- 
der’5 exposition of the theory, being the latest outcome of this 
criticism (we are indebted to Adolph Iloltzmann for its tone), 
wiU serve as at once the clearest and most recent explanation of 
how the Epic may thus have been inverted. ‘ The original 
poet (he says in sul)stance) lived at a time when Brahma was 
the highest god (700 to 500 or 400 B. C.) ; and tliis singer was 
a chila of the Kiini-land. lie heard reports of the celebrated 
Kuru race that once reigned in his land, but had been destroyed 
^ the dishonorable figliting of a strange race of invaders. 
This tragical overthrow he (iepicted in such a way as to make 
his native heroes models of knightly virtue, while he painted 
the victors (Pandus, Panchalas, Matsyas), witli Krishna, hero 
of the Yadavas, at their head, as ignoble and shamefully vic- 
torious. This is the old Bharata song mentioned in Agvala- 
yana. After a time Krishna became a god, and his priests, 
supported by the Pandus, sought to make Krishna (Vishnu) 
worthy to he set against Buddha. Their exertions were suc- 
cessful Vishnu in the fourth century became the great god, 
and his grateful priests rewarded their helpers, the Pandus, by 
taking me Bharata poem in hand and making a complete 
change in the story, so as to relieve them of the reproaches of 
the old poet. Finally they worked it into such shape that it 
praised the Ptodus and blamed their opponents. About this 
time they inserted all the episodes that glorify Vishnu as the 


* On Krishna as shepherd, see Lassen, Ind, Alt, i. 770. 
t Lit, u, Qult,j p. 479. 
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Highest god. The Pandus then pretended that they had origi- 
nally belonged to the Kura stock, and tlie cousinship portrayed 
in the poem was invented ; whereas they were really an alien, 
probably a soiftliern, race.’* 

How differently the same set of facts may be converted into 
theories is seen by comparing tlie view’ of Ludwig. This 
scholar holds that tlie original story ivas an account of a war 
between the Bharatas and Ivuriis, wiiile tlie Pfcdus are a sun 
and earth myth. Krishna, the dark (earth), is an attractive solu- 
tion of the pMyandrous marriage. The Pandus are the seasons, 
each in turn possessing the earth. But the same name in 
Krishna ^ as the sun is somewhat objectionable. Ludwig’s 
paper is ingenious, but to me unconvincing. 

The only basis that we have for inverting the theme of the 
present poem is in what Schroeder, who warmly 8U])port8 the 
inversion-theory, calls :j; ‘the justitication of the hateful nMe 
evidently played by the Pandus in the old form of the Epic, 
and the reproaches heaped upon the Kurus, the royal heroes of 
the old poem.’ Theories once started increase, as it were of 
their own accord, in force of stateinent. With each new advo- 
cate a surer color is given, whence the hyj>othesis gatheilB new 
strength, while the facts remain as at lirst. The (juotation 
above given contains the last embodiment of a theory (now 
nearly forty years old) necessitating an entire inversion of the 
E])ic story. What reason have we for believing in this ^justiti- 
cation of the liateful role evidently ])layed by the Pandus^’ 
Do the Pandus (relatively) play such a role ^ Does the 
^justiti cation ’ jrf the acts of the Pandus require us to believe 
that they were first depicted as the ancestral foes of the original 
writer or winters ? On the assumption that these ])oints cannot 
be denied hangs the w^hole inversion-theory. From the religi- 
ous point of view we have no unanimity of criticism ; Schroeder 
considers Krislma as unitary, deified by the l*andus, insulted by 
the Kurus; Iloltzmaiin, with less probability, assumes two dis- 
tinct Krishnas. The change in the human characters is the 
mainstay of the modern interpretation. 

To my mind, the assumptions on which this theory is^ based 
are more negati^^ely wrong than ])OHitively untrue, it k true 
that reproaches are heaped upon the Kurus. But reproaches 
are also heaped upon the Pandus. It is true that the Pandus 
appear to have played a hateful role ; but so do the Kurus. It 


* Scarcely reconcilable with the theory "yiat the nucleus of the E|^c 
is the war between the Kurus and Panchalas (see Schroeder, loc. cit., 
457 and 479) 

^tTo which Schroeder does not allude. It is found in the Abhandl. 
d. K&nigl. bfihm. Gesell. d. Wiss., vi. Folge, 13 Band. 

X Lit. u. Cult., p. 470. Holtzmann (Sr.), hagen; (Jr.), Epos. 
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is true that the Pandus are justified ; but is there no other rea- 

son for this than that assumed by the theory ? , 

Unless we are willing to reject upon a theory and then theo- 
rize upon the rejection, we must admit tliat the sanle book and age 
that contain the reproaches heaped upon the Kurus contain simi- 
lar reproaches against the Pandus. Now, passing for a moment 
the question of the relative sinfulness in tlie roles of eacli party 
as given by the earliest poem, let us ask why it should naturally 
follow that the Pandus alone were justified by the poet ? We 
find many cases where the Pandus do wrong, are reproached, 
and are then excused. The inversion-theory says that they 
sinned in the old poem, and that the poem was rewritten to 
make them appear good. Suppose we imagine the possibility 
of the poem being simply what it pretends to be — an account 
of the Pandus’ conquest of the Kurus. Imagine this poem 
added to from time to time, ^ as we know it must have been, by 
the hands of priests ])ound to glorify, for religious or other rea- 
sons, the coiKjuerors in the war. Is it not likely that they 
would have excused wrongs committed ])y theii* own party, 
which a more naive moral sense laid long before dejucted with- 
out shame ? Is it likely, on the ether hand, that in excusing 
their own side they wouhl have taken the trouble to excuse the 
other, or to exalt their o])ponents’ virtue ? It seems to me that 
up to this point (given an old porun containing records of bar- 
barous deeds done by both parties) it is not necessary to assume 
an inversion of theme merely because the comjucring side is ex- 
alted and excused by the (‘uiKjueror’s ])ard8. The inversion-the- 
ory, however, assumes that such one-sided extolify^nt obliges us to 
believe in an original ])oet who painted the victors black, and in 
a new ])oet who re-painted them white. It is perhaps scarcely well 
to criticize Schroeder’s ]>oeti(*al faiu'y of the sorrowing child of 
the Kuru-land ; but it is a fair (|uestion to ask, considering the 
conditions under whicdi Epic poetry was 'prodinted in India, 
what object a |)oet would have in writing a poem for public 
recitation or jadvate circulation with the intent of vilifying those 
that now ruled his land ? 

But we have, admitting for the moment that our Pandus 
as viflors might naturally be gh^rified by Ihlndu priests, a fur- 
ther question to ask : why in process of glorifying the Pandus 
was it necessai'y for later bards to justify their works as repre- 
sented in the earlier poem ? 

To answer this question (if we may assert for the time being 
that the inversion-theory is not yet esta})hshed), let us consider 
what were the great ^^^veloping factors of our Epic. What in- 
duced the insertion of this huge bulk of plainly late matter? 
In part, these additions consist of religious novelties ; in part, 
they are of moral-didactic origin. Has not this last influence 
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been Tinder-estimated in treating of the ^working-over’ of the 
poem? Let ,118 reflect upon tlie fact, evident to anyone that 
has traced the lines of growth in Hindu civilization, that, as 
religion desceflded, morality ascended ; that the later religious 
feeling was^ less simple and less pure than the earlier, but tlie 
later morality was higher and stricter than that of a former a,gt^ ; 
or that, at least, the didactic morality as last inculcated was 
superior to that recognized at flrst. Consider how^ penetrated 
is the Epic Jt)y tliis later morality ; how ethical need im- 
poses long sermons on us (not religious) at every turn ; how 
it h«as added chapter after chaptei at variance with earlier 
feeling and custom ; how it everywhere teaches abhorrence 
of wrong acts, from a point of view often of sternest right ; 
how it condemns the barbarities of an early uncivilized com- 
munity ; how it im])oses its new law on the daily acts of life; 
how it has composed a formal ‘code of fighting' that inculcates 
law more humane than was possibly consistent with the practices 
of the older times coinineniorated hy the first form of the poem 
— and then let us ask this (juestion : is it not reasoTiable to sup- 
pose that tliose same ])riests who framed the lighting code and 
endeavored to implant in their brutal warrior-kings a moral, not 
to say a chivalrous sentiment, might have been swayed by two 
op230sing desires in handing down their national K])ic ? We 
know what laippened to the text of Homer when his morality 
olf ended tliat of certain Alexandrians. Is it too much to su])- 
pose that the Hindu moral teachers (for they were truly that, 
while being as a body unscru])ulous of rewards) felt this same 
necessity of expjrnging or excusing the sins of those heroes who 
had gradually become national models of royal and knightly 
Jioiior ? *1 conceive it possible that these j)riests, after spending 
much labor to exj)onnd what a king ought to be, should have 
made every effort to cause those heroes who had now beconie 
from success and glory of war ]>o]>Ldar types of perfect knights to 
appear in a light consonant with tiic^ moral prin(n’}>]es that priestly 
ethics would inculcate. But bow was this ])ossible ? The poem 
was there ; it was the popular story ; it teemed with records 
of acts harmonious with the older morality, inconsistent with 
that of the deveh'ped moral sense. 8 o— might tliey mit? — 
they modifled what they could not erase ; they excaised wdiat 
they could not pardon ; they called in as a last resort the direct 
corrimand of their deity to justify what to mortal a])prehensimi 
was imjustiflabh* ; for, if Vishnu commanded a hero to do this, 
who could (piestioii the right or fhe wrong i The early tale art- 
lessly relates how Arjuna, the defender of the faith, shoots 
Karna when the latter’ is lielpless. Did tiie old morality revolt 
at this ? I think not. But the new morality (‘oiries, that says 
‘ no noble (Aryan) knight will fight except on equal terms.’ 
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What then are the priests to do ? They turn to God. It was 
Vishnu who shouted to Arjuna ‘ strike liim now,’ ^nd the great 
hero, questioning not the word of God, though with great re- 
luctance, shoots his helpless foe. Here, says the priest, is the 
truth of this story. Certainly Arjuna killed Kama thus ; but 
you may not cite it for a precedent against our ‘ code of war,’ 
since God inspired the act from occult reasons, and that takes the 
deed out of our sphere of judgment. 

Another method of eliminating the evil consequences of a bad 
moral precedent is shown in the priest’s choosing the less of two 
evils. His two inclinations were to glorify the Ptodus, and to 
uphold a sound morality. In some cases he sacrifices the first 
to the second. Thus, he permits the justified reproaches of 
the Kurus to remain against his own heroes. The reproaches 
are based on a common-sense fairness, but always from the 
subjective point of view gf the person interested and badly 
treated. Thus, the Kurus reproach the Ptodu bitterly for inter- 
fering between two men who are fighting, and for killing his 
friend’s foe who is getting the better of his friend. Arjuna 
laughs at this ex parte view of the case : ‘ Why,’ says he, ‘ what 
nonsense for you to blame me ! T saw my friend worsted, and 
struck the man who was worsting him. tlow are we to have a 
conflict if every man is to go off and fight by himself ? That 
is no way to fight.’ Kow, as it seems to me, the Kurus’ posi- 
tion expresses an opinion not necessarily founded on any ab- 
straction of right and wrong, thotigh it may indicate an ad- 
vance on Pandu morality. Put the perplexed priest, unable to 
omit this striking and vivid scene, finds that Ijie reproaches of 
the Kurus coincide with his own abstract ]>rinci])les, and he 
lets them stand, strengthening them with a (piotation from his 
own code, for the sake of moral fighting, even if it offends 
against his hero. For Arjuna has, from the later point of 
view, absolutely no valid excuse. * 

We must remember, again, that if there is any truth at all in 
the legend of this war and the history of the combatants, then 
the long-established and noble house of Kurus represented in a 
modified form a higlier degree of civilization than these nouveaux 
these vulgar and modern Pandus, who not till much later 
became an established house and men of mark in the civilized 
community into which they had intruded. Thus it may well 
have been that the Kurus had really a more developed conscience 
in the ceremony of right than had the Pandus, albeit that of 
both stood far below the plane.represented by the priestly poets 
of subsequent days. The social development of the Kurus was 
higher, as they had a lohger civilization to fall back upon ; and 
we shall perhaps be able to admit that the Kurus’ wrath in the 
above scene was not wholly ex parte ^ but embodied one of their 
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earlier rules than led afterward te tlie full code of the completed 
ethic. Yet we cannot assert for them or their acts any great 
moral superiority over the Pandus. Their peculiar sins, how- 
ever, do seem \o smack of a more cultivated wickedness. The 
Pandus sin in a very un gentlemanly way. The Kurus sin like- 
wise, but after the manner of adroit and polite rascals. They 
do not break their smaller laws of propriety. They do not play 
tricks openly and then exult in them. But they secretly seeK to 
burn the Pandus alive ; they skillfully deceive the Pandu king 
at dice and pretend it was fair j)lay ; they form a conspiracy and 
send ten men at once to kill Arjuna; they slay Arjuna’s son in 
order first' to weaken the fatlier’s heart (later imitated by the 
I^andiis) ; they are, in a word, cunning and sly, while the Pto- 
dus are brutal and iiente. But in most cases tlie crinies of each 
must have appeared in their nakedness e(pially shocking to the 
codified morality of a later era. 

So it seems to me that the ethical sense of a siibsecjnent age 
might have worked upon the legends it received. Not the in- 
version of the story and of the characters was, perhaps, the aim 
of the later ])oets. They only, as 1 think, blurred the ])icture 
wliere it was t(>o suggestive of evil in shoiild-be tyiies of holiness. 
But if we acce])t the inversion-thtHiry, we shall believe that the 
Pandus and their ])artisans, the })riests of Vishnu, took a poem 
that was written to defame the Pandus and Vishnu, and wrote 
it over again so as to represent these as jierfoct. Such is the 
opinion of scholars justly eminent in critiidsm of the E]>i(i and 
in Sanskrit scholarshij). As to wliat basis this tlieory rests 
upon enough been said. AVe owe all our constructive criti- 
cism as well as destructive in tliis line to llolt^imann; and it is 
necessary to say that, in suggesting other possibilities than those 
advocated by him, one only re-builds the material that he has 
furnished. 'But supposing' it were pixssible that our ])res(int Epic 
is the legitimate continuation of an original th(une, and not a total 
inversion of it, let us look at the conditions under which it might 
liave arisen. It would not ]>e necessary to reject tin* supposi- 
tion of a Pandu-Panchfila allian<*e against the Kurus; hut there 
would be no reason for su]) posing the war essentially I^anclulla’s, 
with the Pfindus added as adventitious adlierents of that tdder 
royal family. The attempt to recnmcile king Dhritarashtra of 
the Yajur-Veda literature with the date of the late upstart 
Kuiais inay be abandoned, as common sense deiiiands; and 
more than common sense. To that Brahnianic ])eriod king 
Dliritarashtra is real ; the Pandus as a people are unknown. 
But to the Epic ])eriod the Pandus are real, and the iivpothe- 
cated king of the Kurus is a mere shadow. The real king of 
the Kurus (he receives tlie title of rdjd in the i)oem as it stands 
to-day) is Duryodhana. It is only in the secondary fable that 

VOL. XIII. ® 
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Dliritarasbtra is prominent. Tn the real action of the j)iece the 
latter is as good as silent, but becomes, first and lasj;, conspicuous 
as a lay-figure on which to exhibit teachings of various sorts. To 
the writers of the E))ic the Pilndus seem to haVe been ^nuine 
founders of a dynasty. Wliat had they accomplislied ? They, a 
new race, not linown by ancestors noble enough to be reflected 
in the older literature, became formidable through allying them- 
selves with the Panclialas. They attac'ked and overthrew the 
venerable Kiiru empire, and seated themselves iij^on the throne 
of these vancpiished Kurus. And which Kurus r Those of the 
Vedic age '^ Is it likely that such an event could have taken 
place unnoticed in the light of the Dliritarashtra of the Yajus '^ 
We must remember that Janamejaya is also of Prahmauic an- 
tiquity, but that the Ihlndus are unknown. The solution of the 
difficulty seems to me to lie in a very likely assumption. It is 
this : that the Pandus fought and comjuered the Kurus, not the 
old Kurus in their height of renown, but the weak descteudants 
of that race, who came long after the Dliritarashtra of the Prah- 
manic period. Aiid now what may we imagine to have fol- 
lowed ^ The ])riests of the Pandus — who, as I thiidv, wrote the 
poem originally on (\ssentially the same lines as portrayed to- 
day, liarring tlie inferior moral tone of the first version — in 
order to exalt the glory of the new house, made out the combat 
of their national heroes to have ]>een not with the wc^aker man 
who really fell, but with tlu^, race in its early pride, sujiported 
and headed by tlie glory of the Dliritarashtra of old, wliose 
name perhaps, without his power, was really lioi'ue by this, his 
inferior descendant. It is not at all necessary ty insist j)oeti(‘ally 
on the double name. Hindu historical feeling is (juite (uipable 
of simply introducing the ancient king into the new era — or, we 
may perhaps better say, of running tiie modern contest with all 
its appurtenances back into a remoter Vedic age. In this same 
spirit they also pretended that the ancient Janamejaya was 
the son of the modern hero : that is to say, they ])ut back the 
hero into an antiijuity obscure enough to fatluu' him upon 
Janamejaya. The older, the more venerable ; the more vener- 
able, the more glorious the contest. So, too, the eldest of the 
Paftdus, Yudhishthira, once called Dharma, draws about him 
the mantle of wisdom assocnated with that name from the 
early period ; and while in the first stratum of the poem he is 
nothing but a headstrong, wilful, and cruel head of a family- 
clan, in the pseudo-Ejiic he is the incarnation of law and ifiorality. 

As to the three periods of development in the poem, although 
I see no reason for believing any arithmetical statement made 
by a Hindu in regard the verses contained in an unguarded 
poem, we may accept the conclusion that there has been in 
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general a gradual enlargement, since we can plainly trace the 
rough outlines of growth.* 

We may even go fartlier, and admit a general threefold evo- 
lution (not inversion), judging by the ap]iearance of tlie poem 
as it stands to-day. For, examining the work, we tind that 
upon the original story, tlie Bharata, have been grafted many 
^secondary tales’ {ujnlji'hydna ) ; and upon these, and apart froni 
these, have been inserted whole poems of romantic, ethical, and 
theological character, having nothing to do with the course of 
the Epic itself. We must, however, rememlxu* that our Epic 
has been enlarged in two ways : tirst, by a natural expansion of 
matter already extant; se(*oiidly, by unnatural addition of ^lew 
niatenal. The twelfth book may serve as a type of the latter; 
the eighth, of the former. These dynamically added })arts (the 
twelftli book etc.) bear about the same relation to the original 
that cars do to a locomotive. We may say, if we will, that 
the original has ^ grown,’ but in reality it only drags a load.f 

Although not anxious at jiresent to set up a scheme of dis- 
tention i^nd addition as the plan of growth ot the Epic, I may 
indicate here wliat seems to me to have been the probable 
course of events. 

If we begin by discarding what appears of most recent origin, 
we shall (*ertainly strike out tirst what I hav^e called the ])seudo- 
Epic, and with it the books that follow ; for, thongli j)retending 
to carry on the tale, tlie fourteenth book, depending on the 
thirteenth, and existing for the sake of the Amiglta, must fall 
into the same categoiy with its immediate ])rede(*essors ; and 
the fifteenth, wkli its system of ')ilti leading into the later tales 
of the heroes after the war is over, takes us to that stage where 
the ITarivaiiiya is but a natural se(jiience of the nn-Kpic nonsense 
preceding. Tlie last two books we further see omitted in one 
of the Epic’s own catalogues; and, upon the grounds of the 
complete catalogue in the first l)ook, and the opcniing cluifiters 
bearing on their face every mark of posteriority to the account 
of the main story, we shall be iiudined to ])ut the greater part 
of the first book into the same list as that of the last. This 


*In i. 1.75fr. the ylokas are 8800; in the first version the thirteenth 
and tho last two books of our present edition are not mentioned. In 
ib. 101 (6) IT. we read: idam <;atasahasram pt lokdndm {^lokdndm) 
punyakarrnandni, updkhydndih aaha jneyam ddydin _ BhdraUtm utta* 
mam ; caturviik^'atiHdhasrlih eakre Blidrata-Hmiikitdm^ n'pdkhydndtr 
vwd tdvad Bhdrata/fh procyaie biidhdih (the first verse is omitted in 
the Calcutta edition) ; and in 107 we learn that the pre^sent len^h of 
the Epic as established among men is 100,000 verses, as opposed to the 
Bharata of 24,000 verses, mythical ones, and tlie comi>ilation m its 
shortest form of 150 verses just mentioned. i.. -x ♦ 

f The significance of a certain ai)pearance of greater antiquity in the 
pseudo-Epic will he discussed below. 
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would leave us at the second stage ; and beyond this we cannot 
reject by books, but by sections ; for V ishnuism stonds side by 
side with Qivaisra and the older Brahmaism, and the chapters 
of didactic dreariness are interwoven with the* thread of the 
i§tory. These preaching chapters, with the theological chapters, 
seem to me to belong to the same period of addition as the mass 
of unnecessary stories here and there interpolated, although 
son)e of the latter bear the stamp of being older each as a whole 
than the time when they were inserted into the Epic. The 
BhSrata tale alone would remain after this second* lightening of 
foreign elements, but by no means the original tale ; for we 
must bear in mind that the second principle of increase, the 
natural evolution of old scenes, was at work contemporaneously 
with the. dynamic princi})le of insertion. Thus, after discard- 
ing the foreign elements in any one of the battle-books, we have 
in our strictly Bharata residuuiu not simply the Bharata tale of 
old, but that tale expanded by repetition, colored by new 
descriptions, etc., all at one with the story, but increasing its 
extent. A certain amount of elimination can doubtless be clone 
here by striking out re])eated scenes ; but it will be at best an 
unconvincing critique. In some cases, as in the fourth book, 
we have a perhaps original e]nsode of the Pandus seeking alli- 
ance at Upaplayya first expanded, and then added to by absurd 
and unnatural scenes betraying of themselves their lateness ; 
yet we should do wrong to reject the book altogether on this 
account. Comparing again with the Rajuayana, we see that 
the most conspicuous difference between tlie poems is this : 
that while the E])ic- is not wanting in scenes riunantic enough 
to lie parallel to the general tone of the Ramayaiia, the latter is 
totally wanting in those scenes and touches, familiar to the 
Epic, that reveal a period older than either poem taken as a 
whole. But, again, the geneial character and style of our Epic 
approaches nearest to that of the other y)oem in the battle- 
scenes ; so that, were the characters exchanged, we (tould 
scarcely say from the general description whether we wei’e read- 
ing of the war of Ar juna or of that of Rama. The Mahabha- 
rata, then, in such portions cleaify stands on a ])ar with the 
Ramayana; although, on the one side, there are Epic ])oints 
untouched in antiquity by Valmiki’s poem, and, on the other, 
there are smaller points of dress and implements in the latter 
that seem to indicate posteriority to the Epic. 

To sum up the view that seems to me most free from objec- 
tions, and least radically destnictive of siicli tradition as does 
not on its face demand total unacceptance — I am inclined to 
think that our Epic originally described what it in general now 
pretends ff) describe, a war between the Kurus and the Pandus 
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united with the Panchalas. This war occurred later than the 
Brahmanic literary period, but before the general acceptance of 
Vishnuism. Songs and ballads kept alive and popularized the 
history of the •triumph of the Pandus over the Kurus, who 
were naturally described as sinful. When the conquerors had 
died, and the war was already fading into history, the priests 
composed a metrical account of the events, incorporating the old 
current songs and ballads. With the steady rise of Vishnuism, 
and later of ^ivaism, these theologies implanted themselves at 
the hands of the priests in the poem, crowding out for the most 
part the song-kept Bralmiaism of the older period. With the 
development of morality, the priests sought to explain away the 
evil deeds of their heroes ; for they could not with one breath 
exhort to virtue, and with the next extol those that disregarded 
their rules of virtue. But the evil deeds of their heroes’ foes 
they allowed to remain, since these men were sinners anyway, 
and served as types of such. Furthermore, they ranked the 
exploits of their heroes higher by uniting them, now that time 
enough had elapsed to confuse the past, with the great heroes 
of antiquity, perhaps hel])ed in their pretense by a fortuitous 
likeness of names. The gdthds^ or songs of war-like deeds of 
kings, became absorbed into the itihdsa,^ or legendary tale, now 
used in its new sense of a story told per se and not as part of a 
religious rite. With this change, all completeness of the indi- 
vidual scenes vanished. The necessary links of connection 
became lengthened into new chains of stories. The moralizing 
tendency, in this weakening of tlie poem, now began to involve 
the whole tale.,,*' The work became thus on the one hand a 
great collection of ^ various stories ’ grouped about the main 
story of ^ the goodness of the Pandus and badness of the Kurus,’ 
and* on the other a compendium, if tlie word be allowed, of all 
moral teachings ; while a new religion acted on tale and moral 
alike, and rendered it finally the holiest of books, ‘a new Veda, 
more weighty than all the Vedas.’* 


* i. 1. 8, 11, li)0, 254, 266 ff. The latest historical audacity of the priests 
was probably to unite the two families of foes as cousins, in order 
to obtain a respectable genealogy for the Pandus. These genealogical 
lists, such as i. 75 ff., have the appearance of age, but were probably 
often forged. It was customary to recite them on state occasions. 
For an atteiimt to discover the Vedic beginnings of some Epic legends, 
see Bradke, Z. D. M. G. xxxvi. 474 ; Oldenberg, jb. xxxvii. 54 ; xxxix. 
52 ff., 79. For two scenes in the Epic compared with the Shdh-N4mah, 
see Darmesteter, Journ, Asiat. viii. 38 ff., 52. For reference to Weber’s 
quotations on the musical elements of the Epic, see the last paragraph 
of this pajier. 
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II. Historical Yaluk of the Epic. 

In a land without history, legend becomes dangerously enno- 
’ bled. We are driven to tales, senseless or sober* for the infor- 
mation that should properly come from record and statute. 
It is not to be denied tliat herein dies the possibility of pervert- 
ing what results we have obtained, and of forcing a pictorial 
truth to serve* as a historical statement. Nevertheless, although 
we must repudiate as unsound any chronological deductions 
drawn from Hindu story (for I do not believe tha! we can credit 
anv of the professedly trustworthy genealogies given in the Epic), 
although we must confess that we neither know nor can know 
whether the tales of kings related in the Epic are to be relied 
upon at . all, or in what degree they may be worthy of conii- 
dence, yet tlie main thread of the story and the iletwork of 
legend with which it is entangjed do certainly j)resent o])por- 
tiinity for useful research from the socio]ogi(*al point of view; 
being in so far of historical worth as it is possible through 
this means to obtain a view of social I’clations that by tlie 
indigenous writers have been conceived as true, and may, 
therefore, rightly appear to us as probable. Again, although 
we labor in the Hindu Epic under the disadvantage of iind- 
ing united as if in themselves coherent social conditions that 
plainly belong to many different dates, yet by circumB})ec- 
tion we can distinguish fairly well between old and new, and 
secure two pictures of life tliat, if not absolutely, are yet rela- 
tively historical, and (comjiaring parallel literature) can illus- 
trate what without over-conlidence we may egneeive to have 
been the conditions of social life in India at two periods : the 
first, that of the lialf-develojied state of about two thousand five 
hundred years ago ; the second, posterior to this by perha])s a 
thousand years, with portions newer still, bringing the final date 
to a period far later than our era.* 

To what extent we may make use in our investigation of, the 
didactic sections contained in the Epic, is a question open to 
several answers. These portions are of course of late oiagin. 
Yet in a land so conservative as India we must concede tliat the 
gist of such dogmatic discourses had probably been for a long 
time the result of assumed and common custom, especially when 
the formal law of the early period essentially corroborates it ; 
for law, as the Hindu is fond of saying, is based on custoiii ; and 
custom, by the same authority, is unchangeable family or clan 
usage. Ilence undis]3uted assertions specifying this or that as 
current custom may safely be supposed to have been based on 

♦ Lassen believes the Epic not much changed since Buddha’s time. 
Few can now allow this. Compare Ind, Alt. i. 589. 
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ti-aditions far older than the formulas in which they are handed 
down. But we must, of course, be conservative against allow- 
ing a too great elasticity of time in this regard. Such concrete 
examples of piflitical wisdom aud hon mots of polity are worth- 
less except as possible embodiments of older usage ; for they 
include much that the Epic proper does not touch upon, and 
that could not have been contained in the earlier Version. 
Political or social truths, therefore, involved in many of these 
sayings can be predicated positively only of the ])eriod following 
the composition of the original poem, and asserted as universal 
only when strengthened by legal evidence of greater antiquity, 
or by support in Epic practice. For a true interpretation 
of the large (collection of inferable and formally stated socio- 
logical data in the Epi(c, it is necessary to draw first a sketch 
of the old and then of the new world thereby presented. . It 
stands to reason that in general much will here be found 
doubtful and open to criticism; and that, in particular, a cer- 
tain meagreness will characcterize the first, a comparative rich- 
ness and perha])s suspicious fullness of detail the second picture. 

But even the modern E})ic, the full completed work — were we 
to deny to tlie student the chance of disccriminating accurately 
between the bodies of material necessary to the making up of his 
two sketches — is not as a whole unimportant in the elucidation 
of the customs of India in the Middle Ages, reaching back more 
than two thousand years ; though it may be that further study 
will necessitate our giving a much later date than has been 
assumed to much of the ])seudo-Epic. Further, the impossi- 
bility of effecting a complete discrimination of old and iiew may 
make it seem to some a vain task to distinguish the factors by 
their age. It is true that our verdict as to which is early and 
which is late must in a measure be based U])on purely a priori 
assumptions ; wliile it should, vdiere this is possible, certainly 
be dependent upon an intimate accpiaintance with the literature 
preceding and following the Epic; for many of the threads of 
oui’ ])oem arc older than its present literary form, and have often 
been preserved as fragments caught in a substance foreign to 
them ; while what influence, on the other hand, of other sects 
or other races has made itself felt in the re-weaving of the tale 
needs careful analysis, being yet far froni determined. But a 
review of what the E]nc tells us may, it seems to me, be service- 
able in sup])lying facets that in turn tnay help the critique of 
the Epic itseif, after these have been compared with results 
drawn from other sources. I have therefore collected the Epic 
data as ])ositive aids to researcli, but as liistori(‘.al material would 
use them at present only tentatively. 
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III. Social Position of the Ruling Caste. 

. f 

I have called the warrior-caste the ruling caste of India, 
because all power, political as well as martial, lay in the hands 
of the military organization. 

The hold that the priest obtained upon the kina; has been 
compared with that secured by the European priest in the Mid- 
dle Ages. There is a great and essential difference. The 
Hindu priests had no strength of combination. They formed 
no union of ])oliti(*>al power parallel to, and capable of opposing 
itself as a whole against, the sovereignty of the throne. It is 
true that they formed an association, that they were an exclusive 
and distinct class. But they formed no corporate body, and had 
no head. They worked as individuals. Moreover, their yiower 
possessed no hnancial basis such as that of the Roman church. 
They drew no direct and constant ]:)roperty-contributions from the 
people. They were dependent on the king. From him they ob- 
tained largesses ; from liim, or rich members of his caste, they 
obtained their wealtli of cattle and later of land : wealth that did 
not, however, go to swell a general fund, but enriched favored 
individuals. They lived on charity, and stood under armed 
patronage. Their very exclusiveness hindered tlieir upgrowth ; 
for had they with tlie religious tools familiar to them been able 
to ally themselves by marriage with the nobles, had the ])riests’ 
daughters (for by their law celibacy was forbidden) wedded the 
priests’ protectors, the religious order miglit by such family 
alliance have gained a thorough (*ontrol of the state. As it 
chanced, mighty as was the individual minist’erial influence of 
certain priests, coercive as was the religious ])ower they could 
wield, they still stood ajiart from the rulers, de])ending on those 
whom (it is only fair to say) they despised — a fragmentary 
class, that enfor(?ed respect as a wliole through fear of •the fate 
to come upon the king that denied their influence witli the 
gods, but never a class that rose to be independent of that king 
in respect of supixirt. Moreover, as matter of fact, most of 
the priests lived retired and quiet lives, content to beg for food, 
satisfied with a little rice, cows, and a liut, and witliout worldly 
ambition ; regarded with love or awe by the common outside 
world, with honor by the nobles, and only occasionally, in the 
person of the king’s private priest and advisers, interfering at 
all in the matters that concerned the warrior-caste. 

This view is of course not brought forward in the law-books. 
Their authors were the later priests, who regarded the world as 
made for them alone, and looked upon the king as a steward 
divinely appointed to provide them with what they needed. 
Far otlierwise appears the Aryan state in the early Epic.* A 
freer life is found here. The king is a king, not an appendage 
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to tlie priest. The view of the formal law reflects the vain 
ideas of mei^ conscious of mental superiority and anxious to 
bring the state into harmonious relations with tlieir egotism. 
The Epic, an uAconscious mirror, furnislies social facts as found 
in an age as yet comparatively independent, and portrays con- 
ditions that survived even t]\e unscrupulous handling of the 
text by those opposing, tliis independence. ^ The priest is the 
standard of the world,’ says tlie formal law ; * the king is the 
standard,’ says the Epic.* 

In looking *at the state from a political point of view, we 
must, therefore, reverse the arrangement formally proclaimed 
by the priests themselves, and ])ut their order below that of the 
military caste. And next came the ‘ people.’ 

There were, thus, three Aryan castes in the E])ic period. 
The ruling caste, comprising the king, his great lords and vas- 
sals, together Avith the knightly ])art of the army ; the priestly 
(^aste, elevated by religions knowledge, often individnally powei*- 
fiil as giiiders of the king’s will, but otherwise forming a lowly 
class of ])enitents and beggars, who, if not irritated into a wasp- 
like wrath by unprovoked insult, remained a sedate, humble, 
and morally useful element in tlie state ; lastly the tiiird caste, 
called (‘ollectively the peotde, exalted only through their 
Aryan blood and their fully allowed claim to all Aryan privi- 
leges in the matter of legal rights and religious rites, but other- 
wise constituting a body that was looked upon with contempt 
by the military and extolled only by the jiriests. These knew 
the soiuxic of revenue. t There was, too, another andun-Aryan 
caste, of which ijte members were, to the Aryan Hwice-born’ 
(re-generate through holy ceremonies), merely ‘ once-born,’ or 
Sleprived of good birth.’ These had, barring ])retonse, no spir- 
itual oi’ legal j)rivileges.:{: They possessed no property. Their 

* Mariu xi. H5 : hrdhmcmah - - pramxmarh loJcasya ; Mbh. i. 82. 18: 
rdjd praniciuain bhutdndm. The law and Epic give a well known rule 
to the effect that the right of way belongs to a blind man, a woman, a 
burden- bearer, and a king_; while, if king and priest meet, the way 
belongs to the priest (Vas. xiii. 59 ; A|). ii. 5. 11. 0 ; M. ii. 138-9 ; Mbh. 
iii. 133. 1 ; xiii, 104. 25, etc.) ; but the same Epic recounts a scene where 
a king meeting a i)riest calls out to him ‘ get out of my way ’ {apagaccha 
piatho "smdkani), and when the priest repeats the ‘ law eternal/ af^Tjust 
(pioted, it is without effect, and the king even smites him with his 
whip. The king is cursed by the ju’iest and becomes a demon, but this 
‘ law’ and anecdote of Vasishtha may serve as an example to illustrate 
the gradual increase in priestly power, and the means by which it was 
obtained. 

t Compare v. 132. 30 : ‘ Let the priest beg ; the knight defend the 
people ; the people-caste make money ; the slave be a server ’ ; or 
xii. 91. 4 ; ‘ work is for the slave ; agriculture, for the people-caste.’ 

XNa hi svain asti (^udrasya etc., xii. 60. 37: compare the whole sec- 
tion ; with 39, Paijavana, cf. M. vii. 41. The slave might clean up after 
the offerings were made {{tttdrdir nirmdrjanam kdryam, xii. 294. 12-15 ; 

VOL. XIII. 10 
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wives were so in name. Their lives depended on their owner’s 
pleasure. They were ‘ bom to servitude,’ for they ^ came from 
the foot of God.’* They were in fact the remnant of a dis- 
placed native population, marked by race-cliai'ac'f eristics and 
stigmatized by their conqueror’s pride as a people apart, worthy 
onfy of contempt and slavery. It would at times appear as if 
the slave were the especial servant of the people-caste, although 
bound also to serve the other high castes (i. 100. 1 1 ; but com- 
pare xii. 72. 4-8, 0=]VI. i. 90). The color-distinction between the 
castes — the slave being black; the people, yelloW ; the warrior, 
red ; the priest, white (xii. 188. 5 ; in ii. 80. ^4 hllaj^>ti(/a means 
time, not color) — may possibly indicate a real ditference of hue 
(compare Muir, S.T. i. 140 ; Zimmer, A. L. ]). 118, with literature). 
The peo])le in general, Ixdli those of the countiy { jd/aapada) and 
those of the town ( paum\ are divided into the ‘people at large 
andthecojnmon people’ {i}rah.(i}ava^prt]i(ujjnna; cf.xii. 821. 148; 
xiv. 90. 14) as distinguished ett, inaHi^e from the ailstocrats, and so 
may include the ])eople-caste ])ro])er and its leavings — that is, 
those following or adopting o(‘cupations too low to be recognized 
as fit for Aryans (under which name the three upper castes or the 
people-(?aste alone are meant). The statcnnent tliat 'there is no 
distinction of castes’ is meant jU’oleptically, and implies merely 
that atnan changes his caste in future births on earth in {i(*('.ord- 
ance with his ads in tJiis ; so that e. g. a priest ' .might become 
yellow and be born as a member of tiie peo])le-caste,’ if he failed 
to act as a ])riest should {'nullfmtfanai/idah ; xii. ISS. 10 ff . ; 
cf.ib. 289. 18 ; 279. 5). f 1 prefer to keep the signiiicant, if not 
absolutely correct, translations of the (‘aste iwyiies i*at]ier than 
their native forms: thus, 'juiest’ for hpdhvui'n<( 'warrior’ 
for liSatriya (‘man of the ruling order’); ‘man of the ])eopie’ 
iov vai^ya (literally ' inhabitajit,' or, iji the Wnlic sense (>f 
a ‘clansman’ in general; but later confined to members of 
such families of the Aryan folk as had ml renounced farming 

his glory is dCiksya (activity), to obe> the three castes his duty (21); 
cf. 295. 1 ff. : a i^riest who be<‘omes ynilradhannan is degraded ; the slave 
becomes a herdsman, however, or a tradesman, if he cannot sui)port 
himself by service (3,4); 297. 27ff.=M. x. 12(^ff. : cf xiii. 105. 10. The 
pse^do-Epic also dedares tlje slave to be the next removed from a beast 
(xiii. 118. 24), but in its religious portions admits tliat a slave may, like 
the other castes, get a reward for fasting {npo^yta, xiii. 132. 14) ; just as 
it says that one of the slave-caste may be made a student ({‘nlrayvc 
caturo varndn kftva, br^nhinanam agraUilj, xii. 328. 49) though tlu^ punk- 
^eta rule precedes (47). The caste will be later treated in detail. 

*It is an old myth that the people-caste came from the loins or thighs 
of Grod (Brahma or Mann), while the warrior-caste came from his arms, 
the priestly, from his head (mouth), and the slave-caste from his foot : 
RV. X. 90.12; law, Vas. iv. 2 ; B. i. 10. 18. 6; Epic. Mbh. viii. 32. 43ff. ; 
xii. 00. 28 ff. ; 819.90 ; R. iii. 20. SOff. (here from Maim). 

f Compare Muir, Sanskrit Texts, i. 138ff. for this religious view and 
some quotations on caste-color. 

Compare Latin ; see von Bradke, Beitrdge zur Kenntniss der 

^vorhistorischen Entwickelung uv seres Sprachstnmmesy p. 13. 
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and trading to live an altogotlier niilitaiy or priestly life); 
‘slave’ for gT^lra. Out of tliese elements was made the theo- 
retical state of the Hindus. Yet earlier only the three upper 
castes were recognized as to at le niondeJ^ Practically, there 
came in addition an early recognized and large number of 
‘ mixed castes,’ feigned all to have been either degraded branches 
of the pure castes or their illegitimate descendants. (Compare 
e. g. xii. 297. S, 9.) In reality tliese were outcasts, made so either 
formally or naturally (through the increasing tendency of the 
lower orders to take up means of livelihood not sanctioned by 
the pure), or, far more, remnants of un-Aryan tribes gradually 
assimilating to the liody jiolitic of their conquerors, but not 
received into the socnal or religious liody. Tliese were in- 
creased, again, liv ever growing immigration from strictly 
foreign nations of warriors and traders, practically esteemed 
but otherwise despised. f 

Put from ])e()])le-caste, slave-caste, jiariahs, or foreigners the 

* C<jnipare ctdvad vd id/nh sariairh ydvad hvahma kmiraih vity Cat* 
Br. (li. 1, 4. 12) iv. 2. 2. 14 ; Weber, Itid. Studies, x. 18. 

f C()in])are xii. 207. 4 1 -45, for tlie disesteeni feJ t for foreigners ; xiv. 78. 25, 
for the (listiiK^tioii between Kiratas, Yavaiias, with other barbarians, 
and Aryans ; or vi. 9. 01, etc. ; and xiii. 48 and 49 for tlie whole account 
of the inixed castes. Tlie recoil from strangers is not much greater, 
however, than that of liigh caste from low caste in the develoi>ed state: 
‘ equals with equals : let }>riests talk with priests ; warriors, with war- 
riors ; men of the people, witJi men of the i)eople ; slaves, with slaves,’ 
xii. 210. 11-12. Yet in amoral sense even the mixed castes are better 
than the pur(.‘ if the latter do not do as tln^y ought, iii. 180. 25-36. The high 
estimation in which certain fondgners, such as the Yavanas, were held 
is wliolly due to tlie piilitary point of view (see below). Aside from this 
accident they we?*c*al I despicable, no matter whence they came, althougli 
the Madrakas were chief in positive unholiness and in the anti-Aryan 
character of their civilization. The Northerners in general were as bad 
as the rest. The sole exce])tion is that of the storied Northern Kurus. 
These were looked upon as occupying an earthly Hyperborean paradise. 
The flank of Mount Meru is in one jflace given as their home {daksinena tu 
nUdsya merok pdrqm tatho 'ttarCy vi. 7. 2), but they are regarded as real 
])eoi)le of the North in most cases, with laws more conservative than the 
Southerners (as in i. 122. 7), and blessed with a typical fcdicity (as in the 
first passage, and R. ii. 103. 26) : so blessed in fact that while some happy 
heroes go at death to Indra’s htiaven, others go to the Northern Kurus (xv. 
33. 1 3 If. ), as a sort of earthly heaveii. A gate sixteen yojanas wide used to 
be blocked up and prevent their passage ; but they can now pass thr<^ugh 
(iii. 231. 98). It is evident that they were half-real, half-mythical to the 
Epic poets. Other foreigners are simply barbarians, on a par witji the 
Oasyus, which latter race may be blessed only by changing its w’^ay of 
life and becoming an adherent of Aryan rules (xii. 135. 22, etc.). Rather 
noteworthy is the tutoyer {tvamkdra) of a seer by a slave in iii. 187. 5-6, 
and by a Candala {taw, uvdea sa cdrtddlo maharse qinv, me vacatf,y 
xii. 141. 55. Comj)are 86, hhaixlUy and conversely, Vigvamitra to the 
Qvapaca bhcivdn in 66, Uxmi in 80) though the custom is to exchange 
‘thou’ with ‘sir’ without ceremony. But the lule is that, though 
persons younger or of fhe same age may be addressed with ^thou,’ 
neither * thou ’ nor the real name should be said to those that are better 
(older). Compare xii. 198. 25 {trawkdraih ndmadheyarh ca jye^fhdndm 

arivarjayety etc.) 
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ruling caste held itself at less or greater intervals aloof. The 
warriors mingled witli the people-caste, indeed, but not by 
preference. Intercourse with all below this line was lield with 
the mutual understanding that such union was temporary, and 
tolerable only on the ground of expediency. On the contrary, 
the priestly and knightly castes were always together, for ill or 
good. But in either case they were distinguished as the aristoc- 
racy from all others, more or less plebeian. They fought bit- 
terly, and learned each the other’s strength. I’hey be(*anie 
friendly, joined on the basis of mutual advantage, and from 
that time on were as one, above the lower order. 

But how were all these classes politically united ( What 
part had each in the state-organization Whence, above all, 
came the huge revenues necessary to the establishment of a 
lighting force liable to be called out at any time, ajid too proud 
itself to subsist on its own pianual labor 

At a time such as tliat represented by the tirst story of the 
Epic, the warrior was always a robber and pillager. I’his life 
was the knight’s sup))ort. Forays and (?attle-lifting provided 
needed gain. Meantime, although occasionally called into the 
field, the people (such J name the united ‘clansmen’ whom 
conservatism partly retained, and the pride of others forced 
into a caste) continued the ])eaceable occuipations once shared 
alike by all members of the folk, and were enabled to build 
up that substantial wealth that was to make them the later su])- 
port of the state. But, as time went on, tlie levies upon the 
peo})le’s wealth, that during an age when feud was the (‘onstant 
condition had been rare, irregular, and generally unne(‘essary, be- 
came with growing (dvilization more frecpient. The kijig no 
longer raids along the border, lie lives in a walled town, sur- 
rounded by a court of ])olished nobles. War is a serhms l)usi- 
ness, and means often not an attack on out-lying savage races, 
but a campaign agaiiist another Aryan realm grown ]K)werful 
and (dvilized as liis own. Moreover, as the countjy becomes 
settled, the ])astime of hunting serves to amuse the war-men 
in the intervals of fighting, and a costly idle cauirt must be 
maintained. The peo]>lG of th« country, no longer obliged to 
retire daily to the mud-built ‘fort’ for ])rotection from the bar- 
barians, spread themselves over the land in open ranches or 
half-defended villages, to protect which outposts of soldiers are 
established, new forts are built, and so new towns developed, 
but always with increasing expense to the j)eople at large and 
particularly to the people-caste, in whose hands rests the j)oten- 
tial basis of supplies. Larger and la^er grow the flocks of 
the ranchmen ; a busier traffic arises. The knights are heavy 

* The military-caste-man, if poor, might become a farmer, but only 
as a resource in need (see below). Otherwise he could be made to work 
manually only in order to pay a fine : M. ix. 239. 
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consumers of wealth, but must be supported. Tlie court and 
its army becgme a great load. And now regular and oppres- 
sive taxes begin to fall upon the supporting caste. War or 
peace, funds irtust come into the roytu treasury. These funds 
are drawn from the j^eopl e-caste. I'he hing is the ^ keeper of 
wealth’ {^oittaraksin,^ xii.821.148) as opposed to the ‘common 
peo})le’ ; but these furnish it, and then come to beg of him in 
need. 

The settlements, it may be ol)served, of the Aryan popula- 
tion may be classed in three divisions. The largest, called city 
or town {'nagara,, was an outgrowth of the village 

{(frdma^ klicta)^ and is represented as walled ; while the village 
is a collection of bouses around a fort {diirg(i). The village 
itself is often Jio inore than the natural development of tlie 
ghom^ or cattle-ranch, which the king is bound to have 
guarded, and seems to have converted in favorable places into 
a small village by creeping a fort like that around which the 
(frmna naturally ar<‘se (com 2 )are xii. bO. 35). With this ghosa^ 
and on a par with it, ai-e sometimes mentioned the small barba- 
rian settlements called jxilll {palPghosdh^ xii. 32b. 20). The 
radical dilfenmc'e between the ghosa and grama a])pears to be 
usual ly not so much cjuantitative as (pialitative. The grdma,^ 
being the ('arliest form of settlement, ])resupposes a d/arga or 
fort (defense) of soitie kind as its nucleus; wliile the gliosa 
(sometimes called rraja) is an outpost from city or village, and 
a cow-pen dev(^l('>ped into a ranche, and hence into a village by 
the addition of a foi-t to ])rotect it after it liad become a centre 
of po])ulation. ^^riic word grdma is not, however, invariably 
a])plied to a natural growth from within, but may be used of 
a community artificially ])lanted, as in ii. 5. 81, where we read : 
‘ to defend a city, towns (villages) are made, like unto the city ; 
and border-villages ( prdnidh)^ like unto the towns’ (though for 
grdaiwrac ca krfdh jmmtdh th{‘ (klcutta edition reads grdma- 
eac CM Irtd ghosd/j, 215). Cdiaracteristic of India is the rec- 
all the country, to guard agairrst drought (ii. 5. 77). How the 
ommendation in this same passage of ponds, to be built over 
‘ cow-pen’ may ])ractically be(t>mc a village is illustrated ver- 
bally in the use of gostha,, etymologically a ‘ (jow-[jen.’ •This 
word is used of any general assembly, as in the proverbial 
verse : ‘The joy of him that liveth in a village is the mouth of 
•ileath; but the god’s cow-pen (the place where gods assemble) 
is the lonely forest.’’^^ As to the constitutional power of the 


* xii. 175. 25 (b) = 278. '25 (a) ; 20 (b) = nibandhanl rajjur csd yd grdme, 
etc. (Jriiti, as often, is merely ‘a saying,’ a proverb. Like this is 
iii. 200. 92 : ‘ Wherever learned priests are, that is a city, whether they 
live in a vraja (village) or a forest.’ Did Sir William Jones get his poem 
‘What constitutes a state? Not high walled battlements or labored 
mound, Thick wall or moated gate, but men’, etc, , from this passage.? 
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villages, we have no reason to believe that they had any polit« 
ieal rights beside the liberty given to them by ti^e royal over- 
seer. It is, liowever, an apliorisni of the legal literature that 
villages shall be their own authority in mattefs so especially 
private or of such family interest as the observances at wed- 
dings and funerals. In such case no foreign rite is to be im- 
posed, but local usage shall obtain (Par. G. S. i. 8. 

But it is by no means the Hindu conception of the king’s 
office that the people-caste exists to support it while the throne 
is free of responsibility. No theory could have ap])eared more 
absurd to the Aryan law-givers. The people-caste is a ])art 
of the Aryan po])ulation, and must not be opy)ressed. The 
connection between the king and the peo])le-caste is based on 
a theory of mutual advantage. The })eople-caste must be 
taxed ; but the relation between the taxing and taxed parties is 
always explained in a way evidently calculated to appeal to the 
latter’s business sense. Ilmt relation is, in a word, trade. A 
barter, as is often (candidly said, of so Triucli movable j)roperty 
for so much protection. Two things men desire — security and 
wealth. The ])eo])le-(*aste has the latter and wants tlie former; 
tlie militai'y-caste wants the latter and can ]>rovide the former. 
Let us trade, then, says the Hindu, and on the following basis. 
The taxes shall be low wlien no danger is at hand. When war 
is expected, the ])i‘ie(M)f security rises ; the levi(‘s on the peo- 
ple’s wealth shall l)e greater. The king shall maintain a 
standiTig army, and make all the sacrifices necessary to keep 
the gods in good humor. For this the people shall pay. In 
return the kirig shall undertake to keep guard, over the coun- 
try, and defend the agricultural and mercantile classes not only 
from foes without hut from foes within, making good their 
losses by theft in time of })eace, and in time of war kee])ing 
them safe from harm, agreeing to become responsible for their 
sins in the next world if he fails in this after having exacted 
taxes. The king was thus held responsible to the ])eople for 
his part of the bargain, and suffered a penalty if he did not 
fultil his contract. In small matters, as for instance where a 
merchant had his goods stolen, ♦ the king (his servants) had 
first to seek for the thief; but if he was not found, the money 
had to be refunded from the treasury. In event of a great 
war with defeat, however, where it was absolutely impossible 
for the king to retui-n the property lost, the people had the* 
satisfaction of. knowing that a portion of their sins, or, so to 
speak, their debts to hell, had been transferred to account of the 

Compare vs. 90 : prdkdrdig ca puradvdrdih prdsdddig ca piihagvidhdih , 
nagardni na ^obhante Mndni hrdhmanottamdili, etc. According to tlio 
A|^. P. the kharinta is a town in size between city and village (256. 18) ; 
this appears to be unknown to the Epic. 
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king’s soul, and in this way some compensation would be tlieirs 
hereafter, if not in this life, for the king’s failure to fuliil his 
legal obligation of protecting.* 

Buell is th(^ view most frequently assumed and expressed 
when the relations between the business classes and the king 
are discussed. Such a class as this third caste needs, therefore, 
to be very definitely determined in its social and political limits 
before we can make an absolute estimate of the ruling or 
kingly caste. In fact, the latter’s power can be best shown by 
finding first tfie relative position of the people in respect of the 
state at large. What then was the ])eo])le-caste ? 

The priestly caste formed an undivided whole, except for in- 
ternal distributions of studies, whereby one number learned 
more than another of some special branch of a pursuit e(]ually 
o])en to all. Except for the king’s fHmily-])riest, and the elec- 
tion of certain members of the caste to offices bestowed by the 
king, one member was politically the same as another. The 
warrior-caste, except for jdutocratic distinctions, and the special 
ability accjuired by special members in special acts of warfare, 
was also a political unit. The slave-caste consisted of so many 
equal-reckoned slaves. But not so with the ])eopl e-caste. Here 
we have class within caste in three well -organized bodies, rad- 
ically different in their occu])ations and socially a])art. These 
three bodies met, indeed, on the common basis of their Arya- 
ship in a theoretical view of the state ; and the narroAver bond 
of their mutual origin from that part of the ])eo])le that had 
gradually confined itself to a business life brought them closer 
together than th«y stood as a whole when opp(>sed to the priests 
or the warrioi’s. But for all that, they were not one body with 
like aims and needs. Their three subdivisions were, historically, 
as follows. First, the great body of ranchmen, the cattle-rais- 
ing po])ulation, with their de]>eiidant8, the herdsmen and cow- 

*As the king is personally responsible for the good conduct of the 
state, any sums stolen in his realm be(!oine his debts to the loser. The 
amount stolen must be refunded either from his own purse {svakogdt) 
or ‘ from some one that supports himself that is, he should take it 
from some wealthy member of thfi people-caste (the (H)mmentator sug- 
gests ‘a trader’). The financial resjamsibility is thus later ])ut upon the 
poor people-caste, but the spiritual loss is the king’s and his ministers’ 
(xii. 75. 8, 10, 13 ; no restriction of priest’s j>roperty is made here, but may 
be implied by the context ‘ all is saved if the priest is saved’). As to 
the ministers’ share, compare xii. 65. 38 ff.; 66. 83ff. : ‘Godlike is the 
king, and gods revere a just one ; the king shares the reward given 
hereafter for the virtue of the folk ; but the evil he shares also ; so do 
the ministers.’ ‘ He that steals from the king himself goes to hell ; his 
property is confiscated ; his body, slain,’ is the converse. The confis- 
cated property of persons not thieves returns to the family (below: and 
ib. 96. 6, N.). The passage above gives the king’s titles as Ruler, Gen- 
erous One, Wide-Ruler, All-Ruler, Warrior, Lord of Earth, Protector 
of Men. The king refunds by the rule of Ag. P. 353. 63. 
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boys. Next, tbe agriculturists or farmers, wlio raised grain, 
and their smaller imitators, who raised fruit and vegetables. 
Last, the whole trading population, whether on sea or land, con- 
tinually having intercourse witli foreign traders;' whetliei* trav- 
eling about the country in caravans or located in one town. 

J3eside tliese tliree divisions, there is a continual row of 
smaller similar occu])ation8, leading by insensible degrees into 
the work formally declared to be unlit for Aryans. First, per- 
haps, money-lending may be mentioned ; which, if not an early 
departure, was one that shows us the gradual extehsion of caste- 
functions ; for we can still trace its despised appeai*ance, and 
gradual encouragement, till it is finally received as a legitimate 
occupation for the twice-l)orn. Here lies, too, the whole mass 
of mechanics, artiy.ans, carpenters, peddlers, and the like ; and 
the frequent denunciation of those that have embraced such oc- 
cupations shows us clearly liow often the line bedween respect- 
able and objectionable labor Avas crossed by Aryans. Siudi 
commingling of Aryan and un-Aryan must liavt^ begun very 
early; and 1 fancy that in the earliest period of the E])ic the 
people-caste had already a more and more uncertain line divid- 
ing it from the vulgar — a view supported by tbe circumstan(*e 
cited below, that this caste is, in s])ite of Arya-slii]), apt to be 
set along with the slave-caste against the two more exclusively 
Aryan castes of tlie warriors and ]>riests.'''‘ The formal law in 
enumerating the three (recognized) (‘lasses of tlie ])eo] de-caste 
s(jmetinies reverses the order, and puts the trading-class before 
the cattle-raisers. This is not only Iiistoricfdly wi’ong, but is 
contradicted by the arrangement elsewhere ])rc/rerred in tlie na- 
tive texts. In fact, it is. even stated, th^t raising (‘attlii is the 
only business fit for the people-caste, and that any other occu- 
pation is wrong, f 


* I do not mean that the army did not also contain a liost of un- 
Aryans. These never commingled and grew together as did the jmo- 
ple-caste and the outsiders, hut wen^ always oil jind water iji oiie jar. 

f ‘A man of the people should b(‘stow gifts, go ov(u* the lioly texts, 
make sacrifice, and get wealth ; in doing which let him take care of 
cattle, and be devoted to them as a father is to his sons ; any other 
busirmss that he performs would be for him a wrong business, since the 
Creator entrusted cattle to the people-caste’ (xii. 60. 26 ; 28-24 == M. ix. 
327). The law, which allows a priest that cannot support himself to 
follow the occupation of the third caste, also specifies agriculture before 
trade (which the priest may carry on only with certain limitations), but 
admits that many object to this pursuit (for a priest) on account of the 
necessary cruelty involved— the plough injuring the creatures in the 
earth, and the yoke hurting the cattle (hi. 208. 28, ahinsd : cf. i.63. 11, 
the ideal jdace where ‘ they do not yoke miserable cattle’ : cf. M. x. 88 ; 
Gaut. X. 8ff.). This objection is also brought against agriculture by the 
trader or ‘ scales-man’ {tulddhdra), whose own boast is that his ‘ scales 
^re the same for everybody,’ while he also objects to raising cattle, be- 
cause it is necessary to castrate them and bore their nostrils (xii. 268. 1 , 6, 
11,87). Compare Par. G. S. i. 69 for late inversion of trades. 
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Once the folk at lar^e, the united clansmen of the Aryan 
people, the people-caste had thus lost its ancient universal prac- 
tices and become confined to industry and trade. Gradually, 
from when each warrior was rich in cattle and each cattle- 
raiser ready to answer to a call for arms, there <came a separa- 
tion of interests. Some grew to depend on their bows and 
swords, and, finding figliting more agreeable than labor of 
hands, settled more and more upon tlie life which the king 
lived, and lot)k him as their model. Tliey became ^king’s 
men,’ the older name of tliose forming the warrior-caste. 
They arose from the people and left them. Some, again, con- 
fined themselves to study and religion, and before long gained 
and kept the fame of being the gods’ special ministers. They 
also arose from tlie people and left them. And so the 
^ clansmen’ or ‘ people’ grew socially smaller and became the 
people-caste — in name the whole, in fact a part, and a rap- 
idly degrading part of tlie population. But a shadow of their 
former might remained far into the Epic j^eriod. Of this, be- 
low. The three occupations, already developed in the Vedic 
age, now abandoned by the warriors and priests, were cherished 
by tlie ])eople-caste. Indeed, so rajndly do we find the sub- 
divisions a[)pearing in the light of demarcated professions that 
we even notice a differentiation between the people-caste on the 
one hand and the traders on the other, showing that agricult- 
ure and cattle seemed still more jieculiarly the people’s work.* 
But the development of commercial interests Avas sufficient 
ultimately to cause the establishment of a sort of trade-unions 
or guilds. Tli«Se may belong in their full development to a 
late jieriod, luit Ave find them mentioned early (so in the law- 
book of Mann) as of im})oi*tance. Such corporations had their 
own rules and laws subject to the king’s inspection, the king 
not being allowed (theoretically) to have established or to es- 
tablish any laAVs that contradi(*ted those already a]>proA^ed or 
saiKitioned by usage. The heads of these cor])orations are men- 
tioned together Avith the priests as j>olitical factors of weight, 
whose views are worth grave consideration ; as an informal 
instance of which, we find a prince defeated in battle and 
ashamed to return iiome — ‘ for what,’ he exclaims, ^ shall I*have 
to say to my relatives, to the priests, and to the heads of the 

* ‘ There the men of the people (vdigydh) do not injure cattle, nor do 
the merchants (vanijah) deal with false weights {hutamdndifi^ i. 64. 21- 
22).’ It is for pictorial effect that we more often have the sea-trader than 
the land -trader spoken of in the Epic, the ‘ merchant wrecked with ship 
destroyed ’ being a much loved metaphor. Compare e. g. ix. 3. 6 ; 
R. V. 26. 12. Not a coaster but a deep-sea sailor is meant. Compare 
ii.6. 114: ‘Do the merchants that have arrived from afar for the flake 
of gain pay no more than their proper (shipping^) duties ?’ 

VOL. xm. 11 
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corporations Prominence is given to the guilds in the later 
booKs of the Epic. There also we find corporations of every 
sort, under the name of (/ana ; of the members of which the 
king is particularly recommended to be careful', since enemies 
are^ apt to make use of them by bribery. But dissension is 
their weak point. Tlirough dissension and bribery they may 
be controlled by the king. On the <.)ther hand, ‘ union is the 
safeguard of corporations.’ f The power of the corporations is 
said to be equal to that of all the king’s military dependents ; 
‘these two, 1 think, are equal,’ it is said in a ))assage where the 
strength of the kingdom is reckoned (unless tlie dej)endents in- 
clude servants of every kind).:}; 

The intermingling * * * § of un- Aryan with Aryan in this caste is 
perhaps indicated by the fact that the cowboys, wlio watched 
for instance the royal cattle, spoke a dialect unintelligible to 
the Aryans, unless the latter had especially learned it.§ 
Kings, of course, are always surrounded by inter] )reters ; but 
this may be referred sinqdy to the effect of the foreign popula- 
tion. || 

Two additions to the cattle-raising population are to ])e found 
outside of the peojde-caste. The king is himself a large owner 
and breeder of cattle, and ]>ers.onaiTy su])erintends the con- 
(btion of his flocks at (‘ertain times in the y(‘.ai’. The wliole 
care is taken, of course, by the cowboys, whose lamdies tlie 
king visits, when for exainple the cattle are to be branded. 
Large gifts of kine are given to kings by foreign allies, and we can 
still trace pure cattle-raiding ex])editions in the E])i(! story. Such 
given or stolen cattle were ke])t for the kiii'g. On the other 
hand, there is cojn])aratively early evidence to show that the 
priests also, though not perscmally attending to the duties of 
the calling, yet carried on more or less cattle-raising and agri- 
culture on their own accoimt, em])loying the third caste to do 
the labor. 

The third or people-caste has thus, as regards their duties, 
quite undefined borders. The humblest tender of cows for a 
master may be oi this caste, or the work may ])e done by one 
outside tlie Aryan ranks. The priest and king share the gain 


* iii. 249. 1 6 ; xii. 54. 20. The <;reni or guild thus includes uupriestlv cor- 
porations. Cf. R. vi. 111. 18. 

f xii. 107. 32 ; xii. 59. 49, {^reuiniukhyojxljnpena ; N. understands mili- 
tary fsrew, M. viii. 41. An interesting list of trades is found R, ii. 90. 10 ff . 
In the same work the collocation of ‘assemblies and corporations’ is to 
be noted (pari^adali qrenayax:^ R- ii- 120. 5). The furtlier distribution 
of a popular crowd implied in sayodha^re}/miga7nah {janah, R. ii. 128. 5) 
is apparently later than the E))ic. 

1 1 should here be inclined to take mania as native soldiers, bJifta as 
mercenaries, were it npt for the commentator, xv. 7. 8. 

§ Their dialect, hhasd, has to be acquired by Aryans : iv. 10. 1. 

. 11 Sarvahha^avidah, i. 207. 39 ; but sarvahhasyavidah, xii. 321. 15. 
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of the profeBsioii, and practically intrude on the emoluments 
theoretically «et apart for the people-ciiste. 

What was tlie condition of the small farmers through the 
realm? We cannot say, further than in their relation to the state 
as tax-payers. Of the daily worker, shepherd, cowherd, farm- 
help, we liave, however, a c^^iance didactic verse that informs us 
in regard to his wage. In this passage the lowly laborer is a 
man of the ] )eop I e-caste : or rather, the people-caste is under- 
sto()d to consist of laborers, as a look at the context, will show. 
After the (iornmon formula that the people-caste should tend 
cattle, we read : ‘he should receive the milk of one cow for the 
care of every six; if he tend a hundred head of cattle, he 
should receive a pair ; in the case of (dealing for the master of 
the) flocks or in agricultural labor, his general share should be 
one-seventh of the proceeds or of the increase, but in the case 
of small cattle (not horned) only a small part (one-sixteenth.' )'^' 
Although points of direct contact between the royal and peo- 
j)le-(‘-aste8 are, except in the matter of taxation, rarely to be 
fouiul in the Epic, yet the account of the distribution of the 
kingly ])ower, as preserved in both Epic and legal literature, 
points to the fact that tbe people were in general at the mercy 
of the king’s vicegeients, and that the people-caste must have 
been especially ex])osed to their predatory natures. f 

In describing the ‘care of the empire,’ tradition divides the 
realm into seven factors. Of these the first five are the king 
himself, his ministers, tlie treasury, army, and allies ; the last 
two are the country -])eo})le, and the capital, or ‘the city.’:}; In 
‘the city’ the k*i!g (theoretically) superintended all duties, even 
to the adjustment of jirices. He had delegates (whom he ap- 
pointed through the land) to do this for him in other towns and 
villages. They wej*e stationed chiefly as military commanders. 
W e fortunately have ])reserved the system of government by 
whi(*h the towns lying out of the Idng’s direct supervision were 
cared for. The decimal system of classification (found again in 
the army) is not nec^essarily a sign of late origin for this array 

* xii. 60. 24 ff., tathd gpige kalCi khnrc. The parentheses are due to the 
commentator. The amount given is the workman’s ‘ yearly pay ’ ^drh- 
vatmrl hlirtih). 

fThe technical it ay ah or ‘adversities’ of the husbandman include, 
however, only foreign invasion (a point contradictory of Megasthenes’ 
account). But see particularly Ag. P. 238. 46 ; and 262. These itayahi. 
are, I believe, not defined in the Epic by text or commentator, but 
are explained by a native lexicographer as consisting of 1. too much 
rain : 2. no rain ; 3. grasshoppers ; 4. mice or rats ; 5. birds ; 6. neigh- 
boring kings (invading the country). The Epic puts them with sick- 
ness as one of the ‘ faults ’ of a metaj)hysical division of things accord- 
ing to their qualities (hi. 149. 35) ; and alludes to them in the words of a 
speaker : Uayag ca na santi me (v. 61. 17. For definition see P. W.), 

t xii, 69.^64 ff. ; different order in xii. 821. 164-5. Compare M. ix. 294-297. 
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of officials; but, though coinciding in all respects with the 
plan authorized by the legal treatises, since it represents as it 
must an imperial policy rather than that of a linuted kingdom 
the inference is fair that the system was one adobted only after 
the foundation of great empires, belonging therefore to the later 
Epic. 

According to this system, the king with his town officers sees 
to the royal capital, while he is represented in other towns by 
men selected either from the priestly, the warrior,^or the people- 
castes. It is the duty of these men to protect, each his village, 
their territory from robbers ; more particularly, those that gov- 
ern a village must keep it and the surrounding country to the 
distance of a kro(}a (about two miles) in all directions free from 
thieves, and are bound to repay to the losers whatever is stolen 
within this district. In the case of a large town the distance 
guarded is four times as great. They had also to collect the 
taxes from their districts.’^ The Epic describes the allotment 
of territory thus. Every town or village was ])resided over by 
a vicegerent, who was under a su])erior officer called ‘ ruler of 
twenty’ towns or ‘ruler of a hundred.’ In a gradually extend- 
ing circle these overseers received tribute, heard re]X)rts, passed 
them on to tlie one of next highest authority, and he to tlie 
next, till revenues and reports fo(aised in the king, the lord of 
all. The king should create one ovei'-lord to be tlie governor 
of a thousand villages (i. e. here as example, over the whole 
realm) ; all the villages are to be divided into grouj^is, or depart- 
ments, of one hundred villages each ; these, again, are subdi- 
vided into counties of twenty each and ten ea’bli, while a hea^r 
man is to be ajipointed over each division, reckoning from the 
village as a unit. The head-man or mayor of each village 
{grdmmya adhipatih) sends to the ten- village-man or county 
officer {^(igagrcmdi) returns of all the crimes committed in his 
village, f and the ten-vi 11 age-man in turn sends his report to 
the twice-ten-man {dmgimdyl or vh)g(itipah)\X hi turn 
passes his collected reports to the hundred-village-nian {(jrdr 
magatddhyalcsah\ from whom they go to the general governor 
{adhipatih). The officer in each division draws his own in- 
comt} from the province placed under his control : one village 
provides support for the village-man ; the vdllage-men from 
ten villages supply the ten-village-man, etc. The ruler of a 
hundred villages ought to have to supply his needs the revenue 
derived from one whole flourishing town, while the thousand- 

*M. vii. 115-125 ; Yaj. i. 321 ; Ap. ii. 10. 26. 4ff. 

t OrdmadosdJ), ; probably the returns are sent monthly. 

t The ruler of ten is also called dagapa^. ; and the ruler of one village, 
grdmiJcaJj.. 
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village-man lias a large city, gold, grain, etc., appropriated to 
his use.* • 

Beside these special supervisors, each city should be provided 
with one generW officer, a mayor (^) or superintendent of affairs, 
whose official title is ‘ he-that-thiiiks-aboiit-everything ’ ; his du- 
ties are not defined. f A military garrison is stationed in every 
town and along the border-forts ; and the realm is watched by 
military police, recommended as guards of tbe city parks {puro- 
dydnaj and oilier crowded places.:}: Such is the later ^defense 
oi‘ the realm,’ as distinguished from the earlier single fort and 
environs. 

Many of these cities are, of course, those brought under the 
sway of the king. We may assume, since the general officers 
here descrilied are particularly urged not to - exceed their 
])owers, and to be tender-hearted toward the unfortunate (a 
plea often urged before kings, as in Narada’s great sermon in 
the Sablia), that they exercised jiretty free control and were apt 
to alnise it.^ In fact, with an uncertain rate of taxation, they 
could practically demand what they pleased. The proper rate 
of taxation is not certainly established in the Epic, but at its 
best was very severe. Agriculture is always implied. It is 


*Tt is said in the second book that there are five general officers of the 
militaiy chaste in each town as collectors. What their exact functions 
were the Epic does not sny {kac etc churcth krtaprajndh j)anca panca 
svanmlhitdh, kHemadi kurvanti samhaiya rdjan janapade tava^ ii. 5. 80 ; 
the contest shows that pauca refers to officers of towns). I suspect that 
collecting here reefers to collecting the regular taxes. One thousand 
villages given avruy as a ‘ means of livelihood ’ is not uncommon in the 
time of the empire s : compare e. g. R. ii. 81. 1(5. According to Manu the 
lord of ten villages has as much as can be cultivated by twelve oxen ; 
of twenty villages, ))y five times that ; of one liundred, the produce of 
a village; of a thousand, the revenue of a town. This certainly seems 
an older version than that of the Epic. The word kula, here employed, 
land enough for a family, is interj>reted by the commentators as ‘ what 
can be ploughed by twelve oxen.’ 

fThis ‘ one-thinker-about-everything’ {ekali sarvdrthacintakah) ap- 
pears to be an additional officer, not a substitute for the city-lord ; vd 
or ca is read, M. vii. 121-122. The description is found xii. 87. 1 ff . Mili- 
tary garrisons are spoken of ib. 69. 6 ff . They are to be stationed through 
the realm, and on the border-lan^. 

t Compare ii. 5. 821f., 121, 114, where a garrison guards each fown. 

^We learn little of these officers from the law. In M. x. 126 ; xi. 64 
(Mbh. xiii. 165. 10 ; xii. 297. 25-26) the three upper castes have adhlkdra, 
but not the slave-caste ; extending (in the Epic law) to any ^ rule of 
right’ (in Manu adhikdra of law ana of mines). But in the Epic practi- 
cal rule we*find the slaves have a certain authority (see below). 
These officers were, as were the king and all royal officers, exempted 
from, certain ceremonial impurities (occasioned by the death of rela- 
tives) ‘ lest business be impeded (kdryamrodhdt) G. xiv. 45 ; M. v. 98-95. 
We find often that Hindu strictness in this regard is practically less 
than at first sight appears. 
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only in an ideal realm that we find ‘ in that place tliere was no 
confusion of castes, and no milling or agricultural, labor.’^* 

In practical life ^ tlie king must not be too kind, he must 
not cut off his own root, he must tax as he fiifds necessary.’f 
The proper tax, to levy which the king is enjoined, and in tak- 
ing which he ‘does no wrong,’ is in the pro])ortion of one sixth 
of the annual gain got by tlie party taxed, with special rules for 
special cases. This regular rate is not regarded as imposing a 
heavy tax. Fnrtlier statutes show that it may be increased, and 
permit even a fourth of the annual income to be so taken ‘in 
time of need,’ i. e. when danger threatens — the king in each 
case incurring the same jiroportion of the |ieo|)le’s sins if he 
does not return the barter-value of this tax in " jirotecting the 
people’ : especially, as is once shar])ly added, ‘the better classes 
of people, and tlie wealthy classes.’:]; 

*i. 68. 6 : na vaniammkaro na kvi^yakarakrj janah. 

t V. 34. 18. The further advice that th(‘ kin^ should’ be merciful toward 
his people ‘ as if toward the j?ods ' (ib. 3H. 41 ) is, as shown by many ex- 
amples, based rather on the utilitarian princij)le that ‘ a realm is like a 
cow ; it must not be over-milked’ (xii. 87. 13-21), than on any principle 
of abstract ri^ht. An idea of what was reasonable in taxation may be 
drawn from the converse of a rule in regard to the king's expenditures. 
We are told that he ought to be every morning informed of what he 
lias spent, and that his (yearly) expenditure ought not to cover more 
than three fourths of his income (ii. 5. 70-72). That is to say, he ought 
to tax heavily enough largely to increase his actual needs in private and 
public outlay. One half, oiie quarter, or three quartcu's, are given as 
the legitimate ratios of expense to inconn^ The account is kept by 
• calculators’ {gavtakalekliakdh). * 

.. t All traders’ taxes, by legal and Epic ruhs are to a])portioned ac- 
cording to the conditions under which the goods are fffpsented for taxa- 
tion : that is to say, a mer(4iant’s wares are to be taxed ‘ after the king 
has carefully considered the price at which they ari^ to be sold, and were 
bought, and the distance they have been carried’ ; where an impost 
duty is intended. The artisan also must bo taxed in such a way that 
‘both the king and the artisan may get profit.’ Taxation more than 
‘ legal’ is decried; larger taxes must not be demanded, it is sometimes 
said, but begged for, and that from all the castes, except the priests 
(xii. 87. 13-21 ; 7 1. 15). But when the king conquers and is conscious that 
his taxes are not unjustly levied, then ‘ let the king address his new 
people, saying give me the* rightful tax if they give it, it is well ; if 
not, let them be forced’ (xii. 95. 2|. The jroper tax is formally given as 
abovg, i. 213. 9; xii. 24. lllf. ; 69.25; 139.100. The yearly income is re- 
garded as the basis of reckoning the tax in cattle-increase and grain- 
increase. Compare ii. 5. 78, and M. vii. 80. The Calcutta reading in ii. 212 
(=5. 78) pddikam ea gatam is certainly to be rejected for the Bombay 
pratyckarh ca The king is here advised to befrieiid the husband- 

men when the crops are xioor, and to take one in the hundred of the in- 
crease as a moderated equivalent of the normal tax ; notHo tax (more 
heavily than before) at the rate of twenty-five per cent. The possi- 
bility of the kingdom’s existing without taxation seems especially to 
irritate the compilers of the pseudo-Epic. They revert to the subject 
again and again, and prove that the king must have wealth ; his ariny, 
his happiness, his virtue depend on it ; ‘as a robe conceals a woman’s 
nakedness, so does wealth conceal sin ; thert>fore let him get wealth, 
even if he be sinful ’ (xii, 133. 7). The twelfth book says in effect to the 
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The authority of Megasthones, if rightly reported, would in- 
duce us to believe that the agriculturists hold the land as ten- 
ants to the king, and that the gain of rents goes into the royal 
treasury, besides tlie payment of a fourth part of the crops. as 
tax. Except on tlie ^^rinciple of the Hindu proverb, that ‘the 
cow (seemingly) belongs to the calf, the cowherd, the owner, 
and the thief, but he that gets the milk is the real owner’ (xii. 
174.32), we must decline In to accept this statement as 
valid for the iimes covered by the Epic narration, and, since 
they represent a more imperial ])olicy than that depicted in the 
native works, conclude either that Megastlienes is misquoted 
in resj^ect of land ownership and taxes, \)r that he speaks of 
a small part of the land where such custom prevailed, or Writes 
of times different from that rejnesented by Epic didactic ])oe- 
try. Arrian says that Megastlienes saw only a little of India; 
but I am inclined to think that the present difference between 
the (piarter and the sixth as a regular grain •(income) tax indi- 
cates a difference of time rather than of locality, and that the 
Epic coinciding with the law represents in this point an ideal, 
or older state of affairs than that found by the Greek (c. 300 
B. C.) * 

king: ‘rules do not hold in certain contingencies ; do not ordinarily 
tax too much ; but yet let your first care be to kee‘p your treasury full ; 
if it is necessary to tax heavily in order to this end, do so ; money is the 
chief thing ; wealth is a necessity ; let the king imitate the people, they 
make as much as they can : for jioverty is a crime ’ (xii. 180.33 to end). 
The verse distinguishing between protection for the people in general 
and the better classes (xii. 24. 17, e cCtryCig ca mtkdryd vidvdhsag ca^ 

. . . . gomino (Wn/inae cdi’’ va pa7dpdlyd piQesatah) is, despite the com- 
mentator, esjiecially in tlie interest of the rich men of the people : ‘War- 
riors, Aryans (the people-caste), and sages (priests) should all be treated 
well ; those rich in cattle and those possessing property should be es- 
pecially well protected.’ As to the moral guilt incurred by a king 
through his people’s sin see below. It is remarked in xiii. 61.32 
that ‘ the people ought to kill the rascal of a king wlio does not protect 
them ’ iaraksitdrmh hartdi'mh viloptdrain (vndyakam, ta/m vairdjakalwi 
hanipih prajdh samnaliya nirghpjam ; in 33, sah .... rnhantavijali. 

* Of the seven social orders that Megastlienes notes, the first is the 
order of priests : the second, tlu* agriculturists, who greatly outnum- 
ber the others. These abstain from war, he says, and from all other 
public service, spending their time in agriculture ; and no eneijiy in- 
jures the crops, because everyone looks on the agricultural class as a 
public benefactor — whence the richness of the uninjured land. He 
continues, as quoted by Diodorus and given above, with the words : 
^iovoL (V ETTi TT/g x^'pag pcrd rtaviov koX yiJvcuKun’ Kal rf/g etg T7 )v TxbT^iv Kara'- 

(Sdaeidg TTavTt'’Akg d^raH/Kaai. Tfjg db yta'Sovg rvhwGi. ri^ daG/'Ael Sid rb ttg- 

Gav T7/V ’JvSiK?)v paGi'kiK 7 jv t'lvai, ).Su,)T7j St' jii?/SEvt yi]v ^^rivai KtKTfjG'Sai * 
rf/g fiiGSdj(jt(,)g rtrdf)T7/v tig rb fjaGiA/Kov tfAovgi. In the next class Megasthe- 
nes rightly distinguishes from these farmers the herdsmen, shepherds, 
and poorer members of the people-caste ; for though theoretically one, 
they were, as we have seen, in reality a different order ; and we are 
not surprised to find no hint from the Greek observer that the two 
classes belong together. These poorer people, he says, are great hunt- 
ers ; they do not live in towns or villages, but guttvIti} Sk (3i<f) xpd>vTai : ey- 
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The statement that tlie king holds all the land as his own 
(and disposes of it as he will '() is not an unnatural deduction 
iroin the fact that the king may give away as much land as 
he likes, and is the ‘lord of all’ (compare Biihler on M. viii. 
39). Still, practically the ownership is vested in eacli heredi- 
tary occupant ; his right is secured by title ; boundary disputes 
are settled by careful surveys ; no sin is graver than ‘ de})riving 
a priest of land,’ nor any glory greater than ‘ givijig land to a 
priest so that we may doubt if this right of universal owner- 
ship was exercised. No tax is put upon land : that is, no rent 
is paid for it. All the taxes of the law and Epic are arranged 
on the basis of increase in the year’s stock, a ]^art of wdiich 
must be paid as tax ; but it is iiowhere implied that such a tax 
is regarded as rent for the land. The ‘fourth part,’ evidently 
declared by Megasthenes to be the proportion exacted, contra- 
dicts the perpetual statement of native authorities, that the pro- 
portion on grain is one-sixth, and or\e-fonrth only in emergen- 
cies. Indeed, one of the standing epithets of the king is based 
on this proportion ; he is called often the saclIJidf/ln, ‘ he that 
gets one-sixth.’* Such taxes in cattle, grain, and Tiierchandise 
were levied in kind. Besides custom house duties, ‘ a piece in 
kind’ for the king was exacted of merchants; that is, beside 
the a])portioned duty, they surrendered one specimen of their 
goods to the royal treasury. f 

idently the inhabitants of the gliona. To coninlete tliis foreign descrip- 
tion, we find the Greek’s ‘ fourth class’ to be what the Hindus call a 
part of the ‘ mixed castes’ — namely, the artisans ar)d manufacturers of 
implements, who pay no tax, but draw grain from ttte royal treasury : 
that is, if they are em])loyed by the king as army artisans, or v»ther- 
wise serviceable^ Compare M. vii. 126, where from one to six panas a 
month, clothing every semester, and a tub of grain every moiith, aj^e 
given to the menials of the royal household (as some say, the grain in- 
creasing wdth the money for the better servants). The tax of ordinary 
artisans is in kind, according to the native accounts. Megasthenes’s 
class of warriors is touched on Mow ; tlie sixtli caste is tliat of the 
‘ ephors,’ probably the rulers described above : ohroi TroAorrfKiyfwvom’TEg 
Tvdvra Kal t(j)oi)G)vT€g to, Kara ryr 'IpdtKrjv dTrayyr/'/MVGf to1<; ftaafhvafv, mv rh’ a/ 
7r6?ifc avTov afiaailtvro^ {/, to/(; dpxovfTiv. The last class is called the class of 
councilors, judges, etc. Bo Diodorus ; and essentially the same, Arrian 
and, Strabo. But it is important to notice that Arrian merely says in 
regard to the taxes of the agriculturists that ‘ they pay to the king or 
to autonomous cities the not specifying how much. Strabo says 

only that they rent the land, and pay one fourth of the crops in lieu of 
tax. Died. ii. 40; Arrian, 11 ; Strabo, xv., p. 703 (Didot). 

* It is by giving gifts (to the priests) that the members of the third 
caste attain heaven (iii. 150. 51). Now it is said : ‘ a man of the people- 
caste that gives a part of his harvest to the priests after he has taken out 
the sixth part (for taxes) is released from sin’ (xiii. 112. 19 : ^adbhdgapa- 
riguddharh ca kr^er bhdgcun updrjitam, vaigyo dadad dvijdtibhyali 
pdpehhyaJi parimucyate). 

t A king that takes ‘ even a fourth’ is not guilty of wrong ‘ in a time 
of distress’ (M. x. 118ff.) ; but the legal tax from the people-caste is one 
sixth or one eighth on grain, one twentieth on gold and cattle, or only 
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All these taxes, it will he noticed, are drawn from the third 
estate or pe(iple-caste, wliich (including tlie degraded) appears 
in Megasthenes as in native works more ]:)rO])erly a heteroge- 
neous order, v^thout likeness of parts, than one united caste- 
body. All these, however, poor or ricli, must pay taxes. Not 
so with the soldiers. The latter are practically exempt from 
taxation ; the priests (unless degraded) are so by divine law. It 
remained for the farmers and tlieir kind to j)ay. The freedom 
from taxation of the military caste is negatively ini] died by two 
facts — first, tfiat servants of the king are not taxed, and all in 
military service were called the royal servants ijdirtya., soldiers) ; 
second* that the soldiers were not ‘ protected,’ but did protect, 
and therefore it would be clearly against the theory of taxation 
as barter to demand tax of the military caste. Only the people- 
caste are meant as tax-payers ; and Megasthenes also implies 
that none of the military paid taxes. We must of course ex- 


one twelfth on grain and one fiftieth on gold, while in smaller indus- 
tries (profits from trees, meat, honey, flowers, skins, pottery, etc.) 
one sixth only is known to the code of MaifU. See my note on M. 
vii. 130. In a fable of the Epic, Manu himself comes to earth and draws 
a tax on grain of only one tenth, on gold and cattle of one fiftieth, ac- 
cording to xii. 07. 17 ff. The grain-tax is not on the value of the vrliole 
proj)erty, but on the gain (contra my note). Gautama’s law allows a 
tax of a tenth, an eighth, or a sixth (G. x. 24. 25) ; and the last is usually 
recognized by all law books as the right (grain) tax (Viis. i. 42, raja tu 
dharmend 'nugdsat sasthaw dhanasya hared anyatra hrdlimandt. So 
Baudh. i. 10. 18. 1). The Ramayana, too, has verses to the same effect ; 
‘A king may take one sixth, provided he protects’ (R. iii. 10. 12-16). 
The expression ‘ gold’ includes all mercantile transactions, according to 
some commentai^^fs. Gautama says that one twentieth is the duty 
(eulka, as distinguished from ba/^, fax) on all merchandise, but makes 
that on flowers, fruit, etc., one sixth (or sixtieth?). Compare M. viii. 
398, and the statement, ib. 402, tliat market prices are adjusted every 
five days or half montli. The ten per cent, duty appears to be espe- 
cially for imported goods, a sam])le being also taken (B. i. 10. 18. 14, with 
Buhler’s note). The day laborers, not in royal service, pay for tax one 
day’s labor a month on public works (G. x. 31 ; M. vii. 137-138) , while 
artisans pay some trifle in the same way (Vas. xix. 28 : pratirridsam 
advdhakai'am tv dgamayet). This labor-i:>ay was termed vis^i. a sort of 
corvee, a tax in tt)il. The Sanskrit word means the laborer forced to give 
his work, or the work itself. The formal eight factors of the king’s 
war resources include such labor : chariots, elephants, horse, foot, 
ships, spies, guides (xii. 59. 41 ; 76. 5 ; 121 . 44 ff.). Thus the nafive author- 
ities on taxes. Law and Epic repudiate the idea of one fourth being a 
proper or customary tax. Yet even royal monopolies are recognized, and 
the minutisB of taxation laid down in these law-books. What infer- 
ence may we draw? That the ‘extremity tax’ allowed in time of dire 
need had in the Greek’s day become the rei^ulartax? This, unless we 
assume that the rate of taxation decreased instead of increased. But 
see Burnell to M. vii. 130. It would seem, tjhen, that Megasthenes post- 
dates even the original didactic part of the Epic. His famous account 
of the soldiers’ deference to the farmers, like the farmers’ indifference 
to the soldiers in Alexander’s battles, may be true, but the Epic custom 
is to destroy the enemy’s land and crops (see below). The na sasya- 
ghdtal). rule (xii. 103. 40) does not refer to the foe’s land. 

VOL. xm. 12 
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cept those of this caste that had given np the profession of 
arms and become practically farmers. These ware taxed as 
such. Of the people-caste, the wealthy members were of course 
most heavily taxed ; but, more content with inference, the 
didactic part of tlie Epic says : ^ Those that make wealtli should 
be taxed : tillers of the soil, raisers of cattle, traders ; for a 
wealthy man is the crown of creation.’* * * § 

Certain practices and prerogatives of the king increased his 
treasury, in part at new expense to the people-caste. For if 
any man of this caste was not an orthodox believer, his goods 
might be contiscated for the purpose of paying therewith for 
the cost of a sacrifice — tjiat is, his cattle might be given to the 
priests ; ^ Whatever shall be necessary for the sacrifice the 
Aing shall take from the possessions of a wealthy man of the 
people, if the latter be irreligious.’ The king owned, of 
course, all the wealth X>f his family. That of his younger 
brothers became in reality his own. Thus the king offers ‘ all 
his own and all his Ijrother’s wealth,’ without (|ue 8 tion of that 
brother’s desire.f The Dasyu (un-Aryan) popiilatioTi was also 
liable to have its goo(ls confiscated, if the king needed theni.:]: 
A legal prerogative of the king is the ])088ession of })ropei*ty 
found without owner : ])earing on all castes, of course, but par- 
ticularly on the wealthy. Any property found abandoned is 
taken in charge by government officials and guarded for the 
owner during a year; it is tlien confiscated. All property 
found goes into the royal treasury, after a fourth has been 
presented to the finder. But all treasure-trove goes to the 
king,§ or the king and the priests. 1 liave iKited no rule to 
this effect in the Ejiic. 

If we turn back to tlie earliest A^edic ])eriod, we find that 
the tribute paid to the king seems to have been but a volun- 
tary offering ; in the latest, it was required. The Brahmana- 
literature appears to show the people-caste as a class existing 
mainly for tlie piirjiose of being levied upon and ‘devoured.’ I 
A small poll-tax, symbolized as a love-offering, may have been 

* xii. 88. 26 ; M. x. 115. Certain |)erson8 were always exempt from tax- 
ation# (akaraJi) : priests, children, women, royal officers, and various 
afflicted persons. Compare v. 33. 93 ff. ; M. vii. 133 ; viii. 394 ; Vas. xix. 
23 {rdjapumdn)-; i. 43 ; Ap. ii. 10. 26. 10, If. ; G. x. 11. 

\ Yan 'inarm' sti dlianarh kimcid Arjmiasya ca vegmani; xv. 12. 11. 

f xii. 136. 1-11 ; 165.5-7; M. xi.ll; G. xviii. 24ff. Gautama permits 
such confiscation also to defray wedding expenses, and from those that 
have shown themselves irreligious (that is, from such of the people- 
caste, as the context shows). 

§ Vas. xvi. 19 ; B. i. 10. 18. 16 ; G. x. 38. 42 ; M. viii. 38. According to 
some, only a sixth is deducted for the finder. Priests may, however, 
keep all they find (Vas. iii. 13-14 ; G. x. 45). 

II Compare Zimmer, Alt. Leben^ p. 166 (Ait. Br. vii. 29), who quotes 
apropos Tac. Germ. S ^ 
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customary besides the tax ou produce, as a survival of the orig- 
inal free hal/l or oflEering, or may well have been a later natural 
addition to tne regular tax, without thought of the antiquity 
of the custom* * * § At any rate, the ‘ love-tax’ is common in the 
Epic, and was given by everybody, including those not liable 
to taxation — priests, etc. ‘ For love’s sake {prltyartha7n)^ the 
priests, the warriors, the men of the people, tlie slaves, the 
barbarians, all the folk, high and low, brought tribute to the 
king.’’^ So thoroughly, however, has the'inan of the people 
l)ecome identified with the ^ man that pays taxes,’ that the lat- 
ter has become in the Epic a standing epithet or even a syno- 
nym of the former.f This expression is applied also to sub- 
ject princes, not to native members of the warrior-caste, and 
means in such circumstances tribute-giver. J Kather a remark- 
able ('.ase of a forced levy on such subject princes occurs in the 
third book : remarkable, because such princes have usually a 
(‘-ertain war-tribute to pay, while here they are oldiged to sub- 
mit to an extraordinary demand in time of peace. The heir to 
the throne of Hastina (practically the king) desires to raise a 
sudden sum of which his treasury is incapable. His ministers 
advise him thus : ‘ Let these protectors of earth that pay trib- 
ute to thee fui'iiish thee with the (necessary) tributes and the 
gold.’ This was done, apparently ; for the building and sac- 
rifice that the king wished to complete are carried on without 
fiirtlier difficulty.^ 

Taxes were, tlien, levied by force, if occasion required, or 
stood at a nominally tixed rate of a sixth from the annual gain 
in (Tops, or fiftieth in the case of cattle and on invested 
moneys : rates subject to variation and subsequently increased ; 

* ii. 52. 37-89. The extravagance of the description somewhat impairs 
the value of the citation. The context mentions gold jars, hundreds of 
maidens, etc., etc., as being received by the king on this occasion. 
He was about to become emi)eror. 

\ iKiieydh . . karapraddh, ii. 47. 28. Compare below i. 192. 15. The 
‘ lord of earth’ always means a warrior (king) ; the man of the jjeople 
is called ‘ a tax-giver’ (jearadah). 

t The con(|uests of war always result in large caravans of tribute re- 
turning to the conqueror’s city with him. Such tribute consisted of 
horses, sandalwood, aloes, rai;e cloth, skins, gems, pearls, bla^p^kets, 
gold, silver, coral, etc. Horses, particularly northern and western 
horses, are greatly prized. Compare ii. 30. 28, and 27. 27, 28. 6 : ‘ Eight 
j^arrot-colored horses, and others of a peacock color from the North 
and West countries.’ These were taken by Arjuna ‘ as tribute’ 
{kardrtliain). 

§ iii. 255. 16 ; ya ime pfthivlpdldh karadda tava, te kardn smhprayaC' 
chaiitu suvarnarh ca. Compare iv. 18. 26 (Yudhishthira’s) halihhftah 
prthivipdldh, or subjected and tributary princes (and viii. 8. 20). This 
is the old word for tribute of conquered peoples ; compare RV. vii. 6. 5. 
But it is used also Of the third-caste tax-payers (xii. 88. 26 : a passage 
strongly condemning those officers that exact unjust taxes ; when dis- 
covere(i, they should be supplanted, and made to pay up what they have 
stolen). 
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and the people brought voluntary olferiiigs in addition to those 
re^ired.'^' . 

These irregular allusions to taxes are truly the main points 
wherein the two great supporting castes touch* * * § each other in 
our Epic, and but little remains to indicate the formerly proud 
condition of the herdsman ; for, as Puslian, the A^edic god of 
the cattle-dealers, was fabled to have lost his teeth ajid been 
obliged to live on mush, so the poM^er of his pet caste had de- 
cayed. I have elsewheref sought to show that in late legal 
literature there is a distinct separation of the third caste from 
the other two, and a tendency almost to put the people on a 
par with the slave ; and this is seen in the Epic : not alone in 
such allusions as sinijily indicate that the people were regarded 
mainly as a tax-paying machine, but in forms of exj)j‘ession 
like, for example, ‘ The warriors were like the peo])le, wait- 
ing u])on the twice-born and bringing gems’ (ii. 49. 85) ; or in 
such facts as this : that the term applied to re|)resent the rela- 
tion of the third caste to both the military and ])riestly presents 
the idea of distinct subordination.:]: Also, when the castes are 
grouj)ed, as in describing a procession, the natural aiTangenient 
seems to be not to put the throe Aryan castes against the 
slave-caste, but to unite the slave-caste and peoj>le-caste as one 
group over against the warrior- and jiriestly-castes as another 
distinct group.§ Also, in this connection, tlu^ wording of (lod 
in the (yreat Song (Bhagavad-(xita) is signiticant: ‘Whoever 
they be that seek their rest in Me, even they that are of low 
worth, even women, men of the people-caste, and slaveys — even 
these tind bliss.’ |1 Also the fact that a differeui'c is made be- 
tween the rights of the people and warriors in the matter of 


* The knightly rule of not asking for a gift (iii. 154. 10 : no. liarh ydei- 
tnni utsdhc, na hi ydeanti rdjdna e^a dharmah sand, tana h : cf. xii. 88. 16 ; 
R. ii. 95. 19), arising from the priestly privilege of begging being con- 
fined to that caste, so as to exclude the members of all other castes 
from tiie tliree peculiar j>rivilege8 sacred to the priest (making sacrifice 
for others, teacdiing, receiving gifts : e. g. M. x. 77), seems to have had 
an effect on the attitude of the king toward the tax-payers. TJie king 
ought to demand his taxes, not ask for them ; and they must be paid, 
not a* a gift, but as if it were a pleasip’e to pay ; it being for the peo- 
ple’s interest to be taxed. This attitude, however, is not constant, 

t Relation of the Four Castes in Maim. * ' 

t Upasthd, compare iii. 4. 15 : vaii^Afd ivd 'smdn upati^^hantu. 

§ Compare i. 136. 18-14 ; 164. 20, and the grouping in xiv. 89. 26 ; ‘ Next 
to the priests came the warriors ; then too the people- and slave-crowds, 
and then the barbarous races {tathd vit^,udrasahghdg ca tathd 'nye mlec- 
chajdtayah), 

II vi. 88. 82. Compare* the like words employed of the division of the 
castes in the second great song {Anugitd), where it is said : ‘Abiding by 
this law whatever evil-born people there be, women, men of the peo- 
ple-caste, and slaves — even these find bliss ; how much more the priests 
and the warriors T xiv. 19. 61. 
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fasting may be mentioned, couched in these words : ‘ Fasting 
tlirec nights qr two nights is enjoined only for priests and war- 
riors ; but if men of the ])eople-caste and slaves should insti- 
tute such a fastr through delusion of mind, they would get no 
reward for it.’*^ The favors granted to the peoplcrcaste are 
the same as to the slaves ; the only difference being in the 
form of words expressing this. ‘ To the people-caste the king 
should give protection ; to the slave-caste, non-injiiry.’f In all 
these cases, late as they are, we see the reflex of an unacknowl- 
edged process of amalgamation between the people-t'aste and 
the un-Aryan ])opulation. This process has two phases. First, 
the inevitable tendency of the third estate to take u]) with new 
work, needful and profitable, but not sanctioned by usage ; 
this was a natural drifting aw^ay from the Aryan aristocTats. 
Second, the long-continued and ever-increasing binding to- 
gether of the warrior- and priestly-castes, practically leading 
to an exclusion of the third estate from the inner and intenser 
Arya-hood of the tw'o more powerful orders. The people-caste 
w^as partially seduced and partially pushed out of the national 
ring. They stood on the edge between good blood and bar- 
barous. As w^as likely to be the case, the caste that patron- 
ized tliem most and flattered them with sweet words was the 
|)riest]y. Such proverbs as they have left show" us, how^ever, 
that all regard for the caste was based on an ap])n^ciation of 
the bakshish they could give. ‘ ITe is blessed wdth fulfilment 
of all his desires wdio gives a night’s rest to a man of the peo- 
ple’ (iii. 200. 122) is a remark polite enough to make us think 
this man a pcj’.^ui of importance ; but when a reason for honor- 
ing him is vouchsafed, it is merely that he has wealth. A 
poor man of the people w-as of no consequence. In fact, he is 
in su(*h circumstances advised to become a slave at once (M. x. 
98 ; but in V. P. iii. 8 he is told to ado])t the warrior’s life). 
I low nearly on a social j)ar with the slave the man of the 
people stood is well showm by the frightened exclamation 
of King Drupada when he finds his daughter gone: ‘‘What,’ 
he exclaims, ^ my daughter gone ^ Oh, wdiither ^ Who has 
taken her away ^ Is it ])ossible tiiat any ])ase-born slave or 
tax-paying man of the people has (*arried her off ? Is it pfissi- 
ble that the muddy foot (of such a man) has been placed on 
my head, and that this wreath of flowers (my daughter) has 
been cast upon a graveyard (that wretch) ?’ (i. 192. 15). It is 

* xiii. 106. 12ff. Tlie two latter castes may have a caturthahhaktaksa- 
paua but not a 

I i. 85. . Compare also : ‘ Priests are pleased with bounty ; warri- 
ors, with a good light ; the people-caste, with protection ; women, with 
love ; the slave-caste, with mercy ; common people (prthagjana), with 
bounty’s leavings’ (xiv. 90. 13). 
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only in its sustaining: or ‘ supporting’ power that the people- 
caste finds a begrudged honor ; for in this regard the royal 
power and the power of the farmers is declared to be equal. ^ 

A further point of contact between the third and second 
castes remains to be considered : namely, the military obliga- 
tions of the third (‘.aste. Was the people-caste liable to mili- 
tary duty ^ Of course, as a general thing, no. The soldier- 
ing was done by the standing army and mercenary troops. 
But men of the people-caste did serve in the array, although 
Megasthenes says they did not. What else is meant when all 
the law-books say that men of the priestly and the people-caste 
may take up arms ^ to prevent a mixture of caste’ i This is 
emphatically decried as a custom for priests, because Ohe du- 
ties of a warrior are too cruel for a ])riest’ :f but as an occa- 
sional necessity the two unmilitary castes must have served. 
Antecedently it would seem unnecessary to prove this. In 
view, however, of Megasthenes’ picture of the farmer, it may 
be well to point out what is said by native authorities.^ The 
Epic has the same formal rule as the law-books : ^ To save a 
(iow, to save a priest, or whemthe castes l)ec()me confounded, 
there let the man of the peo])le take arms — and to ])rotect him- 
self.’^ But in the battle-scenes we find a curious dictum, to 
the effect that ^ it is a holy and heavenly thing to knights, men 
of the ])eople, and slaves to fight in battle’ ; which takes the pres- 
ence of these men in battle as a matter of course.|| They were 
there to make part of the resisting mass, but not to be indi- 
vidually marked as fighters, like the warriors. Bee the battle- 
descj* * * § i]itions below, and the difference hetweeq^the mass of the 
arjny and the individual heroes. It is stated in one passage 
that the ])eople-men, slaves, and mixed castes took the side of 
Karna in battle (vdii. 87. 48) ; but the context will not allow us 
to assume that they were in the fight. The half ** ])eople’ ori- 
gin of Drona, oue of the great generals of the Ixurus, as well 
as that of Y uyutsu, shows, however, that ])eople-caste-blood 
was no bar to fighting. As to the priests, see below. It may 
be parentheticaxlly observed that the great army chosen by Dur- 
yodhana (instead of Krishna) consisted only of cowherds ; 

* Compare hi. 150. BOff., on vdrtd. 

t ‘A priest’s defense is wrath, he does not fight with weapons,’ it is 
said (hi. 200. 78). 

X The legal maxims are given Vas. iii. 24-25 : dtmatrdne varnasaTli- 
varge hrdJ^anavdigydn gastram ddadlydtdm ; G. vii. 25 ; B. ii. *2. 4. 18. 
Compare Ap. i. 10. 29. 6, and G. vii. 6 (spurious, according to Biihler : cf. 
B., loc. cit., 17). 

§ xh. 165. 33. The next verse gives an interesting variant on M. xi. 147 
(supporting Medh.) : ‘ Drinking surd, killing a priest, adultery with 
the guru's wife, they consider inexpiable ; death is the penalty’ (so Nil.). 

I vhi. 47, 18 : observe the adjective mra : ksatravitgudravlrdl}] 
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but this is a particular Krislinite case, depending on tlie con- 
ception of thai deity as liirnself a cowherd (v. 7. 17 fl,) 

Official relations between king and people-caste are rarely 
alluded to. Wb have seen that in the defense of the realm 
men of the people might be selected as vicegerents for the 
king, as well as members of the upper castes. We have once 
also a distinct distribution of subordinate officers, who are to 
be selected partly from the people-caste : ^ The king shall ap- 
point,’ says tli^ rule of the pseudo-Epic, ^certain officers of 
the realm : four of these shall be priests ; eight shall be of the 
warrior-caste ; twenty-one should be selected from the people- 
caste. These last must be wealthy.’ There are added to these 
tliree members of the slave-caste, who must be modest and of 
pure cliaracter. This would lead us to sup»pose that the iriinis- 
ters or officers here intended (amdtydh) are for small offices ; 
although the further addition of the king’s charioteer on the 
list implies that some may be of importance, as this was one of 
the highest military offices. We are not informed as to the du- 
ties of the others mentioned, and the men of the people may 
1)0 no more than the jniblic servants {bhrtgdh) who are else- 
wliere entrusted with superintendence over diffei*ent affairs of 
state, and in the developed realm are overseers of mines, guar- 
dians of arsenals, etc., and are chosen from all castes, their po- 
sitions ]>eing adjusted simply by their natural endowments and 
ill a(‘,cordance with the strict rule that their ajipointments shall 
not be ' against the caste order’ : that is, that an under-officer 
sliall not be of higher caste than his superior.* We may re- 
mind ourselves here of that case (spoken of by Lassen) of peo- 
ple-authority surviving by legend in the person of Yuyutsu, 
son of the king of Ilastinapura by a girl of the ])eople-caste, 
but always treated as an equal and a warrior, and finally en- 
trusted with high authority as minister, and a member of the 
royal (*,ouucil of the Pandus. Such authority reflected again 
in Droria, and more strongly in the case of the minister Vi- 
dura, son of a slave-woman, points to a period of looser caste- 
distinction as that wherein tlie Epic originated. f 

* xii. 85. 6-9 ; 118. 1-130, 53 (in 1 19. 6 : pratilomam na hhftydh sthdpi^h). 
The commentator on the first passage takes pahcdgadvar,^avayasam as 
f'Plfiying to each arndtya ; but it really applies only to the charioteer 
of fifty years of age. 

t In diesem Sohne des Dhrtarashtra’s und seinem Bruder Vidiira 
Hcheint sich in der Sage die Erinnerung an eine friihere Zeit erhalten 
zu liaben, in welcher die Vai^ya (the people-caste) weniger scharf von 
den Kriegern gesondert waren als spater : Lassen, Ind. Alt. i. 784 (Yu- 
yutsu, see P. W. ; and add xii. 45. 10 ; xiii. 168. 10 ; 169. 1 1 , etc). The same 
author further notes that in Java the Vaigyas as state-officials and 
councillors still bear the name of gusti {go§thi), as of ‘ cattle-tending’ 
origin ; whereas in Bali only trade and finer artizanship became their 
regular occupation. In Java the slave (gudra) disappears ; in Bali he 
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Having thus surveyed the general state, and sought to ex- 
plain how it happened that ‘the people,’ origipally all, grad- 
ually shrank socially, became a caste, and then again, by ap- 
proaching to the lower orders and by absorbing lower trades, 
expanded; while, ever larger than the military or ])riestly 
class, this order, in reaching beyond the occupations as(*ribed 
to it, now began to be synonymous with all the folk not em- 
braced by the priestly order, the standing army, the slaves, and 
such lowly members of the body politic as were still too plebeian 
to be encroached upon — 1 turn directly to the warrior-caste, 
the status of which in many points has already been indicated 
in this examination of the people-caste. But first a closing 

is still the unJiappy un-Aryan native : Lassen, hui, Alt. iv. 518-522. R. 
Frederich (On the Island of Bali, J. R. A. S., N. S., ix. 108) says, liow- 
ever, that tlie gusti may be king. Ho also notes that in Bali the war- 
rior is called deva, divus. Some wider notices of points touched on 
above may here be in order. The Epic (iii. 190. 86) ami the Vayu Purana 
make what is to us an explained distinction between pv.ru and puitana 
{pura, ghosa, grfuna, and pa f tana, Vayu P. ii. 82. 40). The Ag. P., while 
with the Bhag. P. (see P. W.) mentioning the khnrmta (abovt\ ]>. 76) as 
provided with an outlying circuit of common land e(jual to half tliat 
of a city, elsewhere (2J8. 9) knows only the Epic jnuiiii*i]»al divisions 
of grama, pa/m, and khefaJca : or yiagai'a, grdvia, khcfa (il). 98.38); 
varying with durga for klieta {ih. 105.1: rules for protecting and fur- 
nishing these outposts in ib. 221). This Purana also gives the rules for 
establishing boundaries, and the fines for transgressing them (256), and 
the decimal system of governors (222. 1 fF. taxes, deposits, thieves). The 
Brhad Aranyaka Uj). recognizes a S 3 'stem of governors over villages : 
iv. 3, 37. It is here also that we find the admission that ‘ none is greater 
than the warrior, and the priest under the warrior worshi[)s a t tlie cere- 
mony called rdjasuya, since the warrior alone gives (tlie jaiest) glory’ 
(ib. i. 4).. The distinction between townspeople and c(Tunfcrymeii (j). 72: 
add XV. 8. 13), and the narrowing of the term ‘ people,’ is reflected in 
late literature, as in the Varaha F., where traders stand o])[)osed on the 
one hand to townspeople in general, and on the other to tlie ‘ })eople- 
caste ’ {vCiii^yCih, Var. P. 122. 64). To quotations on the cuilor of tlu^ 
castes we may add ib. 75.15 (the Northern Kurus, ib. 75.58); and 
Vayu P. i. 26. 35 (34. 19), the warrior is ‘red,’ sin(;e he came from the 
third face of Brahma. The grdmavamgrdsa (hereditary claim to part 
of the produce of a village, discussed by Weber, Pancjadknd. p. 34, note 
180) seems in the Epic entirely unknown. That the corporations or 
guilds (above, p. 80) are not solely guilds of jiriests is seen, apart from 
the definition of military and mercantile guilds mentioned above and 
by tlje commentators on M. viii. 41 (see Biihler's note), by comparing the 
definition of ^^reni by the commentator to Varahamihira (vii. 10) as any 
‘body of men belonging to the same caste’ (Kern, J. R. A. S., N. S., v. 
46); while Nil. on Mbh. xii.36. 19 {jdtigreyyadhivdsdvdm kaladhar- 
vidiu^ ca savvafah, varjayante ca ye dharmam tendni dharmo na vid- 
yate) defines as caste and as grhasthddlndm jjanktih, as if one 
of the orders in the divisions of any Aryan’s life. The ‘ chief of a cor- 
poration’ seems indicative of a wealthy man in the drama (Mrcch. Act 
hi.). Zimmer, loc. cit. j). 159, gives the older clan divisions, the folk 
consisting of tribes, these of communities, these of families. The folk, 
in tlie Epic, presents itself rather in the newer antithesis, city versus 
country, but the village-life and family-factor are, in spite of the theme 
of the Epic being military, still prominent. 
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word in re8|>ect of this latter order. In stating that it began 
to expand ag/iin into tlie people at large, I have touched upon 
but one side of its degenerate development. We have seen 
tlie caste in its longitudinal divisions. Cattle-raising, crop- 
raising, money-raising formed, until we come to times farther 
back than the Epic, almost parallel lines of division.* But 
there is, on the other hand, a latitudinal division, one of abso- 
lute wealth irresj^ective of the business creating it, wdiich ap- 
pears to have arisen in the Epic period, and to have made 
almost as great a subdivision of the caste by }dutocratic meas- 
ure as was created by the three primitive co()rdinate qualitative 
divisions of labor.f In the early period the people-caste is, as 
a whole, in wretched plight. In the Epic a social distinction 
appears between the rich, whether farmer, ranchman, or trader, 
and the poor of the same caste. Only he that makes a corner 
in grain and obliges poor people to sufter is despised in spite of 
his wealth (see below, B. 8). With ease, comparative im- 
munity from state-service, and golden opportunities, the enter- 
prising meinbers of the caste advancerl beyond their fellows, 
accumulated wealth, made themselvtjs felt as a power in the 
state, and gained straightway admission to the royal council 
again — as they had before been members of that council, ere 
tlie haughty knights crushed them socially downward. 1 do 
not mean that they ever regained the social equality they had 
lost. But they were en route to do so, as the Ej)i(*- shows. 
There is a greater social ditference between the wealthy farmer 
and his kind (of the same caste) than between that laborer and 
the farmer’s sjave, in all but religious privileges; a greater 
political difference than between the farmer and the poor waj- 
rior. ^ Head man in a village,’ says Zimmer, s])eaking of the 
Yedic man of the people, ^was the highest honor he could 
attain.’ In the Epic he may (if wealthy) become a royal 
adviser, and manager of local concerns in town.J 


* hxsigorak^yaranijyam ilia lokasya jwa7iam, karina eudre hc§ir 
vdiciye : iii. 307. 24. 

t ‘ Even wealthy slaves ’ are a sign of prosperity ; not to speak of 
wealthy priests, warriors, and the ‘ people-herds ’ mentioned in the same 
list, XV. 26. 8 {\rildrd vd 'pi ku(umhinah ; vdi^yavargdh). So in R. 62. 
40 we read that a Chanciala and a poor man are the same to the speaker 
[dvdv eva sadfgdu maina). 

X A late verse in the fifth book, given apparently for its reference to 
woman, seems possibly applicable in an older state of affairs than the 
part of the Epic in which it is imbedded can concern. It may be of 
general application only ; but it is not improbable that it should once 
have referred to a king’s division of authority among his family and 
officers. ‘ One should put the care of the inner-city (inner-house?) into 
the hands of his father; the charge of the cuisine {mahdtiasa) should be 
intrusted to his mother; a friend should attend to the cattle; the needs 
of merchants (guests) should be attended to by various dependents (or 
officers, bJitriyali); his sons should look after the priests (guests ?); the 
man (king ?) himself should devote himself to agriculture v. 38. 12 ff. • 
VOL. xm. 13 
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The warriors, not nobles, but of poorer sort, those that had 
no wealth, whose position was that of common soldiers, are, as 
might be expected, almost as much ignored in the grandil- 
oquent Epic as the poor trader or cow-herd. Ffom the indica- 
tions in the battle-scenes, rather than from formal statement, it 
seems probable that the king supported a large army of com- 
mon men, inferior lighters, not much respected, who differed 
among themselves by virtue of their respective personal dexter- 
ity and ability in certain arts of war. Thus, tlie archers are 
sharply distinguished from the spearmen ; the elephant-riders, 
from the horse-riders ; but little more is to be seen of them. 
They were the common soldiers and nothing more. Some 
were native troops, and enjoyed Aryan privileges in religious 
rights and rites ; but there seems to be no distinction between 
the legal or military rights of the native Aryan soldier and of 
the hired mercenary. The matter is more clouded from the 
fact that most of the common soldiers in the war are just these 
imported mercenary or allied foreign troops. A certain pat- 
ronage of each great knight may be referable to the latter’s 
rank as general ; and 1 should hesitate to assume from the near- 
ness of the knight to his ])articular body of men, or from their 
fidelity to him, that there was any patron-and-clicnt-relation 
ship, or that any one of tlie great noldes stood iicarer to one 
regiTuent than to another. Yet, as member of a clan, such 
must have been the case at first; and since we see that even in 
the Epic, just as in the Vedic ])eriod, the troops were arranged 
‘ clan by clan,’ or family by family, it is perliaps only reason- 
able to assume that the respective captains and other officers 
{l>(dmn/uli'hifdh) were stationed at the head of their own family or 
clan men, in so far as these were se])arable from the like sort of 
fighters belonging to other clans. These soldiers when disabled 
were supported by the king. I group below the few general 
remarks conc'crning them to be found in the E])ic (for their 
actual fighting life, see the next division of this paper). There 
is nothing whatever in the Epic to justify the statement of the 
law that a warrior lacking means to pursue his proper business 
should be taken care of by a priest; and, indeed, the law itself 
contradicts this, and advises the poor warrior to betake himself 
to farming (M.x. 88, 95; viii.411). As the soldiers drew their 
pay from the king, and were cared for if disabled, there was no 
necessity for recourse to a priest. Out of the battles they a])- 
pear so mixed up with the general populace that we can make 
nothing of their position. As Megasthencs says, they probably 
did notliing but amuse themselves when not in the field. Oc- 
casionally we catch a legendary glimpse of the process by which 
a poor soldier becomes one of the great nobles and founds a 
family. Karpa was a cow-lierd’s son, but a good fighter, and 
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the king liked him. He became a royal favorite. He even 
ventured to, enter a knightly tournament; but an objection 
being made to this on tlie ground of his obscure origin, the 
king at once lAiighted him, so to speak, or really kinged him, 
making him ^ king of Anga’ on the spot, and triumpliaritly 
insisted that his new rank placed him on a level with kings, 
or with the best knights of his court (i. 136. 86). The cow- 
herd’s son became rdjd of a dependent town, and was thus 
ennobled. Such a king (and many appear in the Epic) is of 
course merely a governor under royal orders. 

Tlic king’s court was made u]) of native nobles,* royal allies, 
family connections, and subject kings. 1 shall add the priests, 
but with a restriction. They belong to his council, but seem a 
gradual intrusion on the knightly assembly (see below). These 
nol)les, for the most ])art native and well-born, took part, in 
(‘ouncil, conducted the assemblies, led the army, and were the 
king’s vicegerents in all military affairs. Not a few of the 
highest knights were in reality conquered or allied kings. 
Some were the relatives of the king by marriage, drawn away 
from their home t(.) new connections. Thus one of Dhritarash- 
tra’s craftiest advisers was his wife’s brother. So Krishna, 
a near relative of the Ptodus’ wife, spent most of his time at 
the court of her spouses.f These nobles, knighted warriors, 
who had in the Epic account to prove themselves worthy of 
their rank on reaching the end of l>oyhood, and were recog- 
nized as knights only after giving an exhibition of their skill 
and ])rowess in a foniial joust, made the real aristocraciy of 
the land. Power they shared with the priests, and the latter 
received a formal precedence from their spiritual and intel- 
lectual superiority. But the court, with all its brilliant accom- 
paniment of festival, show, hunting, dance, gambling, lighting, 
and general folly, consisted of and depended on these military 
nobles. They were alone the equals of the king in tastes and 
desires, and were so(dally his practical e(juals also, as many a 
scene will show. Or, if we wish didactic proof, it offers itself 
in the statement that there is a three-fold origin of kings accord- 
ing to the codes : namely, an aristocrat, a hero, and a comman- 

" ! 9 

* There is a verse in the Kamaya^a (I do not remember where, and 
cannot now find the place) that defines the or knight, as (I think) 
pdiirunena hi yo yuktali m gura iti sarhjfiitah. That is, a man of 
might is the real knight. But gura means more than this, and, asso- 
ciated as it almost always is with satkuUna ‘ well-born,' means a 
noble, technically speaking— a man of the upper class at court and in 
the field. Kulaja (well-born), as epithet of a warrior, is indicative of 
power, as in vii. 185. 29. 

t One of the law-books says that a king is obliged to support all his 
chief wife’s relations ; Vas. xix. 31 ff. : rajamahwydh pit^vyamatuldn rdjd 
hihhfydt tadbandhuhg cd ^nydhg ca. 
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der of armies : which means historically that kings are made 
from these three kinds of men, or, as the use made of the (|uo- 
tation indicates, these three men rank as royal. 

But historically the remark is of greater interest. It shows 
what was prohahly true : that, in spite of the many boasts of 
hereditary crowns, the king is recognized as often chosen foT* 
his ])ersonal characteristics. In the (‘.ase H)f the established 
kings it is a truism that ‘their superiority consists in their 
valor’ iplryarresthfiQ ca Tajmuih^ i. 186. 19). Family, personal 
bravery, and skill in leadership are, then, according to Epic 
rule and usage, the conditions under whicli the warriors be- 
come chiefs and are reckoned as on a par with kings. The 
words of Tacitus rush to our minds at once ; indeed, the com- 
j)arison is a most remarkable one. Let ns put the two passages 
side by side. The Epic says that these three ])rodiice kings (oi\, 
as said above, according to the application, may rank as royal) 
— an aristocrat {mthullna)-^ a hero ((uira) f and he that leads 
forward an army {yag ca Heiimn jynikarsatl), Tacitus says : 
“ reges ex nobilitate, duces ex virtute sumunt . . et duces exe in 
plo potius (piam iniiierio, si prompt! si conspicui si ante aciem ! 
agant admiratione praesunt.”t With the appointment of every 
high offi(dal we are continually reminded that he must be ot 
good family. Great wealth can ennoble a mnn of the jieople- 
(‘.aste somewhat; great liravery or skill can do the same for 
a warrior. But the desciendant of a good family is (jualitied for 
high standing even if not remarkable for ])ersonal endowments. 

The later Epic, and espcicially the Ramayana, gives the im- 
pression that the ministers and all the counci lloj»'s "of the king 
are of the priestly caste.J We often find ‘councillor’ and 
‘priest’ as synonymous terms. At the great deliberation in 
Vahmki’s poem all the state affairs are in the priests’ hands. 
It is a priestly council that decides the whole matter of suc- 
cession, and whether it is best to crown the second ])rince. In 
fact, it is here the family-priest alone. So in reading the late 

* On the (liffereiit kinds of in a religions sense, see xiii. 75. 22 If. 

In vii. 163. 85, C. reads yudhdh for 

f Tacitus, Oermania, 7. Mbh. i. 136.85 {trUndha yonl rajnam gantra- 
vinigcaye). The commander, or general in chief, usually ' stood in the 
van ; the king, as in Sparta, usually remaining in the centre, though 
not always so. Compare below on the army ; or, in general, e. g. xiii. 
62. 85, on the commander’s position : ‘ If hemes are slain leading in the 
van, they go to lieav^.’ In India the king is derived, for example, 
from ‘ one that leads M)rward an army,’ or such a one is a princeps! 
In Germany si ante aetmi agat corresponds exactly ; but such a one is 
only a noble ; the dux cannot become rex : ‘ their kings they choose 
from the aristocracy ; their leaders in accordance with their bravery ’ 
(I cannot refer et duces, as some do, to the kings, ‘ the ix)wer of the 
kings is limited, and being leaders,’ etc.), 

f Compare xv. 5. 20 ; mantrinag cdi ’m kurvlthd dvijdn. 
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advice ascribed to Kaiiika,* a figure that is interpolated and 
api)ears on tl^e scene only to vanish forever, we are led to be- 
lieve that important state matters are deliberated upon by the 
priests. This iv a clouding of facts ; and, in justice to the nobles 
of military caste, we must, before dismissing the subject'* of 
their social position, note tliat they are the real advisers of the 
king in all matters not purely judicial or spiritual. For tlie 
nimiirins., or cabinet (‘ouncillors, consist (diieily of these nobles. 
This term, like all others of the sort, is but half technical. 
Tt means councillor, and may apply to anyone acting in the 
(capacity of adviser. It is, however, usually restricted to mem- 
bers of the royal council, and, though generally understood of 
priests, is not confined, even by the commentators, to such an 
inter})retation. It may a]>])ly even to general officers, accord- 
ing to the native interpretation of the passage quoted above 
concerning the men of the people and others as officers {amid- 
tifgh) ; for here we are told that the king should also select 
eight councillors, and these are understood by the commenta- 
tor to be an elect body of these aniMyas^ consisting of the 
charioteer, the three slaves, and the four priests ; but this is 
very improbable. All the sacivas (comites) may be, and often 
are, purely military. These are officials of the highest rank, 
to whom in the king’s absence, for instance, all the royal busi- 
ness is left (i. 49. 28). At times (although Mann recommends 
‘seven or eight sacivas') we find but one appointed, while the 
‘assembly men’ {pdrisaddh) guard the king’s councils; but 
both of these ranks’ are really military. ’f* When Yudhishthira 
leaves his (*apital with his brothers, the city remains in charge 
of the Purohita and Yuyutsu : a half spiritual, half military com- 
mand (xv. 28. 15). In (i. 102. 1) another case it is BhTshma alone 
who ‘guarded the realm’ in tlie minority of the king. Absence 
of defined titles and functions among the ministers makes it 
impossible to differentiate strictly the different values of these 
titles. The functions run into each other, and even the number 
of the bodies concerned is not given consistently. Thus, in an- 
other passage (xii. 80. 28fi:. ; cf. 83,2), a description of the 
atfuityasX is given, of whom nine are here mentioned (^ two 
or three men should not be a])j)ointed to [share] the ^anie 
office’) ; and, again, members of the assembly and nine mantrins; 
while a little further on (83. 22) the who are 

* i. 140. 2 ff. He is a ‘ councillor’ {mantrin). Observe that the family- 
priest proper is not asked for his advice. 

f M. vii.r)4; Mbh. v. 38. 14-20. Yudhishthira’s mcivas are pre-emi- 
nently his four brothers (xv. 9. 12) 

t The amdtya is properl v a member of the household or relation. 
Such is the earlier meaning. The Epic speaks of amdfya as a general 
officer or minister ; but compare ib. 80. 23 : grhe cased arndtyas fc, the 
chief-priest, teacher, or a friend. 
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surely the same, are spoken of as distinct from the arthakdri- 
nah (cf. M. vii. 04), who are alone five in number^ and have the 
same characteristics as the mMi/rins previously mentioned. 
The sahdya or ‘ helper’ is a high minister (ef . xii. 57. 28 ff.). 
After quoting Manu twice (xii. 112. 17, 19) to the effect that 
power gives victory, and stating that an abiding realm must de- 
pend on a good helper, sahdya^ the sage proceeds to describe an 
efficient saciva (compare M. vii. 54) with the words (ib. 118. 3 ff.) : 
‘ he must be of good family ; skilful ; know the use of spies ; 
understand peace and war; know the threefokrdepartment of 
a king {trivargavetta ) ; know how to make trenches, and con- 
duct military movements {^hdtaka^yuhatattimjnah^^ and know 
tlie art of training elephants (Jiastigiksd^ cf. hastigiksikdh in 
viii. 88. 16). Tlie general minister meant liere by xsaciva is, 
therefore, not of the j)rie8tly, but of the military caste. On the 
other hand, hhrtya is anyone in the pay of the king, einployed 
i7iiyukta) on any service, even to the keepers of the liarem.'^ 
But the high ministers of the king, those that led his coun- 
cils, are ordinarily regarded in later times as priests. Not so 
earlier. In the Epic the royal relatives of the monarch take 
the part of ministers, and we find Bliishma to be tlie minister 
of war; and Vidura (wliose mother was a slave-woman) to be 
the minister to 'superintend the treasury, and see to the 
appointment of servants and make arrangements for provisions’ 
(v. 148. t)-l()) ; while in the final adjustment of the empire by 
Yudhishthira (xii. 41), the king’s brothers and cousins are made 
generals, war-ministers, and councillors. The nobles, then, of 
the warrior-caste are the practical ‘ helpers’ of the king, and 
take, so far as the Ejiic shows us, the chief part in public con- 
sultations; wherein the priests appear of little importance, and 
are far less the leaders of assemblies than in the llamayaiia. 
On the other hand, the priests recommend that the private 
councillors of the king be priests, and the word ittantriti 
(councillor) seems gradually to have become an indication of 
priestly caste. Moreover^ wherever a knowledge of old wis- 
dom, (uistom, or law is required, there the priests appear as 
the king’s representatives. The ministers (military or priestly) 
hold the power in the absence of the king, and, as a legend 
would indi(^ate, even the (jueen’s commands must first be en- 
dorsed by the ministers, if the king is away (iii. 60. 21-22). It 
is from the priests that the king appoints the officers of justice 
or judges {ahdmiik(ih).\ He is further directed to put Pan- 

* Compare R. v. 70. 7 : yo hi hhftyo niyuktah san hhartrd karmani 
du$kare kurydt tadanurupam ; and R. ii. 97. 30 : aiitahpuracard hhf- 
tydlji. In the army the mercenary troops are meant by this term. 

t The legal expression prd<}vivdka (judge) belongs perhaps to the same 
period that furnishes us with an ‘ eight-fold’ division of the war-forces 
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dits in charge of the treasury, but does not seem to do so in 
fact. Eunuchs for the harem, and ‘ cruel men for cruel acts’ 
(executioners) are among the minor officers specified, and it is 
said in respect 6f all these people that the king should treat 
them with alternate repression and indulgence, that they may 
remain botli humble and devoted {nigraha^ anugraha^ iii.156. 
44-48 ; dhdrrmkdn dharmahdryesu - - niyuhjlta^ etc. ; m/i- 
grena^ xii. 58. 22). Besides ‘good family,’ moral requisites 
are made of g,ll higli officers, and good morals their usual 
praise (xii. 57. 23 ff.). As in the law, a list of those not fit to 
l)e employed as councillors is given — women, fools, greedy 
men, and frivolous persons — and six ^ doors of council-breaking ’ 
are enumerated : viz., drunkenness, sleep, indiscretion, cliangea- 
bleness, trust in bad ministers, or in ambassadors (v. 37.57 ; 
Hi. 150. 44; v. 39. 37). ^ 

The high-born and rich, then, from the warrior-caste, formed 
(as we saw was the case among the farmers) an aristocracy 
a])art from the pooi'er members of their own caste and tliose 
that could not boast so high a descent. Now these latter, for- 
mally and as far as caste went acknowledged as equals, were 
])ractically on a par with the caste below them. The regular 
means of livelihood for a poor warrior, as for a poor ])riest, was 
to join the working community. He might take up his caste 
duties again as soon as he was able to support himself by them. 
Since this was an exchange of caste admitted even by the strict 
law, we may well believe that it was common in the time of the 
freer Epic. Gautama says that in need ‘the priest may bear 
arms ; the warrior practice the profession of one of the people- 
caste.’ Certain exceptions are, however, taken to a warrior’s 
life when he becomes a man of the people ; and, just as a 
priest in similar circumstances is forbidden to sell human beings 
(G. vii.l4), so the warrior, permitted to become a trader (G. 
vii. 26), may not practice usury, while others are forbidden to 
exact from him more than tliree per cent, interest (a month) ; 
but elsewhere he is pennitted to lend money to barbarians and 
sinners at a good rate of interest.* 

instead of the earlier four, and an exhaustive analysis of the constitu- 
ents of the state, xii. 121.46. Dhdrmikdh seems to denote* judges in R. 
vi. iii. 18, where these and the ‘ chief of the twice-born’ walk in a pro- 
cession. Usually the king himself is the judge, or he appoints dptas, 
i. e. simply fit persons. 

* Compare the law in G. vii. 8-21 ; Vas. ii. 24. 40, 48 ; B. i. 5. 10. 26 ; 
M. viii. 142. Agriculture was also practiced by the priests, and a dis- 
cussion on this point in Baudhayana shows that it was not unusual for 
them to do so ; for though it is here stated that ‘ the Veda impedes agri- 
culture and agriculture impedes the Veda,’ yet permission to study and 
to farm is granted to those that are able to carry on both pursuits : B. i. 
6. 10. 28 ff. (in spite of 24) ; Bfihler’s translation above ; compare M. x. 
78-82, and Bfihler’s note to G. x. 6. do not see how we can translate 
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Before paBsing to tlie chief exponent of the warrior-caste, 
the king, it may be well to see how much we may gather froih 
the contemporary or earlier legal statutes that can help us to 
understand tlie general rules hedging all the members of this 
order. Such points as are here given belong more naturally to 
legal than to Epic literature, and we can draw no negative evi- 
dence from the silence of the latter upon them. On the con- 
trary, the unanimity of the legal works in most of tliese par- 
ticulars would point to their being of universal custom ; and 
we may safely assume that, if not lor the time oi' the imagined 
early beginning of the Epic, at least for the time when our 
Bharata took its present legendary shape, such rules were gener- 
ally recognized. From the Epic itself I first draw three rules 
for warrior-conduct : three fundamental rules, whi(*h are so often 
urged that they appear to constitute the Hindu warrior’s private 
code toward his fellows. * The first is the guest-law : every 
guest was inviolable. The second was the law of ‘ not forget- 
ting a kindness.’ The third was the sacredness of a refugee, or 
of one that threw himself even in battle upon mercy. 

I turn now to the smaller matters of the warrior’s life, the 
end of which must if possible come on the field of battle.f 

This life is governed, nominally, by minute laws in many 
particulars. We see, however, that these laws do not (except 
in strictly religious matters) affect other than the priest to any 
great degree after the age of manhood is passed. We find the 


(G. vii. 26) prdnasamgaye both as ‘ if his life is threatened ’ (that is, in a 
momentary danger), and ‘in times of distress’ when understood, as it 
must be, in 36 {rdjanyo vaigyakarma). It means when in dire distress 
idpadi) in both cases, and 25 seems to me no argument against tadald- 
hhe ksatriyavfttih in 6 (as Biihler says it is, p. lii, Introd.). Compare 
^ahkh. G. S. iv. 11. 15. 

* For special fighting rules, see below. The prominence given to 
these rules of social morality does not imply that the ordinary rules 
may be disregarded by the warrior, but tJiat these particular ones are 
specially urged, appealed to, enforced, as peculiarly characteristic of 
the warrior’s code. A reference for each from the Mahabharata and 
the Ramayava must suffice, among many similar cases. The first law 
{dtithya), that a guest must always be hospitably received, kindly 
treated, and sent away unharmed, holds good even in the case of an 
enei^y: xii. 146. 5 ; R. ii. 105. 50. The second law, that to forget a kind- 
ness (krtaghnah) is an inexpiable crime, is declared in xii. 173. 25; 
173.20 ff. ; 272.11; R. iv. 34. 18. Theft, adultery, and suspicion of a 
friend are the three sins particularly reprehended in R. vi. 66. 26. The 
last law, of non-injury to a refugee or one that calls for mercy, is 
especially prominent in tales and teaching ; to violate this is also an 
inexpiable crime : xii. 149. 19 ; R. v. 7. 33. Compare in the drama Can- 
danaka’s remarks on the subject, Mjrcch., Acts vi. and vii. 

t For ‘it is a sin for a soldier to die in bed’ (see below). But if he 
dies at home, it fs the rule that his body shall be carried out {nir- 
haraTuim), removed in a wagon {ydna), and burned {ddha) on the pyre 
(gmagdna) with proper purifications, just like the ceremony enjoined for 
members of other Aryan castes whm die at home : xii. 398. 88. 
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rules reaching for the most part back of the Epic period, and 
may, as saiq above, regard them as current laws laid down 
especially for the warrior-caste. 

Thus, we learn that the warrior’s name should foreshadow 
his life, indicating power or safety. The young boy-w^arrior 
sliould be invested irom the age of six to eleven, the proper 
time of year being the summer; but the initiation into the 
caste must take place by the twenty-second year, or tlie man 
becomes an outcast, and loses his privileges as a ‘twice-born’ 
member of society.* 

To distinguish himself from men of other castes, the warrior 
wore a hemp thread, a girdle made of a bow string, f and a stafE 
long enough to reach the forehead (while other castes had 
other limitations in respect of these things).:): 

Ceremonial distinctions of address also helped to establish a 
social difference between the warrior and the other castes, but 
the chief outward distinction was naturally that of dre88.§ 
While the man of the people-caste wears a cowhide or goatskin 
as an upper gannent, the warrior wears one of deer skin, each 
of course representing the animals near to his caste — agricultural 
and hunting. The under garment of the warrior should be of 


* M. ii. 31-49, 127, 155, for this and following. Comimre Oldenberg, 
note on Qahkli. G. S. ii. 1.1, for the mystical relation between the 
years eleven to twenty-two and the syllables in the warrior-metre 
{tri^tubh). Initiation, Vas. xi. 44, 72 ; G. i. 13 ; summer, Ap. i. 1. 1. 18. 
The rule of Aqv. G. S. (i. 15. 7) regarding the use of even and odd 
syllables in the names of men and women respectively, being contra- 
dicted by Epic usage (Arjuna, Janaka, Damayanti), is unquotable. 
Compare the_ later names, such as (Jahkhana, Susandhi : the first a 
grandson of Aunka (Vayu P. ii. 26. 203, 209). The sons have sometimes 
the raised form of the mother’s or father’s name, as in (Jakuntala, VSi- 
rata (so Gautama and Vasij^tha?), but this is usually a means of denot- 
ing the daughter, as in Draupadi. For a very characteristic view com- 
pare Vayu P. ii. 1. 5 : ‘ the Manavah are called Manavali when they 
are in the past.’ A priest in the Brhaimaradiya Purana has three dis- 
syllabic and three trisyllabic wives (11.138). The ‘ secjret name’ of 
the boy, known only to the parents and family priest, is alluded to 
B. A, Up. vi. 4. 26 (on marital intercourse). 

t Manu, loc. cit. ; Vas. xi. 59 ; ‘ 7n imja-gr8LSS with pieces of iron ’ is 
enjoined by Ap. i. 1. 2. 35 (that is, the priest’s sort, but with iron) as an 
alternative. 

t It is not universally granted to the warrior to carry any kirrti of 
staff, although this is permitted by Agv. G. S. i. 20. 1. Most of the 
law-books say it shall be of banyan or acacia wood. Compare Manu, 
loc. cit. ; G. i. 23 ; Vas. xi. 53, 56. The height of the staffs of other 
castes varies relatively, the general rule being a higher staff for a 
higher caste ; but Qahkh. G. S. (ii. 1. 21) reverses this rule. 

§ The dress of Northerners in general reaches from the feet to the 
breast, according to the Bfhat Samhita, 58. 46. Un- Aryan natives of 
the fourth century appear not to have been so decently clad compare 
Fergusson’s description of the Amaravati Tope, J. R. A. S., N. S., 
iii. 168. For royal robes, those of nobles, and knightly apparel, see 
below. 
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flax. Whether he should wear both at once, and, if not, which 
alone, is a disputed question. The cloak when worn is dyed 
with madder.* * * § 

The proper salutation for a warrior to give m made by ex- 
tending the arm out level with the breast.f 

Of social usages, we note that a priest returned home from 
his studies maj^ not eat in a warriors house, nor is the warrior 
a ^lest of a priest in his own village ; but when the warrior goes 
visiting elsewhere, it is considered right (a pre-Epic nile !) to 
roast an ox for him.;!: The specially religious rnl& do not par- 
ticularly concern us ; but in the light of the days of mourning 
set apart for the king (see below) we may notice that the authori- 
ties differ in regard to the temporal impurity incun’ed by the 
death of a relative : the warrior being impure for twelve or 
eleven days according to some ; hfteen, according to others.g 
Kings never become impure ; ngr do those warriors that die in 
battle, since practical reasons forbid it.|| The members of the 
warrior-caste are allowed two legal wives, though some permit 
an (illegal) connection with a slave woman, which by others is 
strictly forbidden. In no case may this marriage be made with 
holy texts. Baudhayana remarks that men of the peo])le and 
warriors are ^not particular’ about their wives, and so allows 
the warrior three.^[ The warrior, rich or poor, stands l)y law so 
much above tlie man of the people and below the priest that 
his fines are arranged and crimes estimated by the caste of 
the offended party. Thus, his crime in theft is twice that of 
the man of the people, and only one half that of the priest ; 
since the higher tlie caste the greater the sin.** The penalty 
for a crime against caste-order is as severe as law can make 
it, both for an offender of the low and for one of the high 
caste. These laws are chiefly concerned with the abuse of 

* Vas. xi. 62, 65 ; Ip. i. 1. 2. 40 ; i. 1. 3. 1, 9, 10 ; Par. G. S. ii. 5. 20 ; Agv. 
G. 8. i. 19. 11. In like manner the earth on which the warrior’s house 
is built is, if specified at all, to be reddish in color (ib. ii. 8. 7). And 
later we find that the diamonds of a priest, warrior, man of the people- 
caste, and slave (!) are respectively white, red, sisira-flower-color, and 
black : see Bfhat Samhita, 70. 96 ; HO. 11. The warrior’s house should 
face Jhe second quarter, east (il>. vdmgrlidni viprddlndm udagdigdd- 
ydni). Also we find that the bathing clothes are arranged according 
to caste : Ag. P. 258. 56. 

f Ap. i. 2. 5. 16 {uralisamani prasdrya). 

i Ap. i. 6. 18. 9 ; Vas. iv. 8 ; M. iii. 110-111. 

§ M. V. 83 ; G. xiv. 2 ; Vas. iv. 27. Compare V. P. iii. 1 1. 

I M. V. 93-94 ; G. xiv. 45. 

nr M. iii, 18, 14 ; Mbh. i. 73. 8 if. ; Baudh. i. 8. 16. 3 ; 20. 14 (with B.’s 
note) ; Vas. i. 24 ff . ; Ap. ii. 5. 12. 3 ; G. iv. 14-15. Par. G. S. i. 4. 11. See 
discussion of the Epic rule in the chapter below on Women. 

** M. viii. 337. Compare 375-376, 267 ; xi. 127 ; G. xxii. 14 ; Vas. xx. 31, 
for fines in adultery and abuse, and proportion to the crime of the 
priest. The fines in abuse vary with the caste’s position. 
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hi^h-caste people by the lower castes. An instance will illus- 
trate the pokit. If a man of the people-caste commit adultery 
with a woman of the warrior-caste, the punishment is as fol- 
lows : the man is burned alive in a hot fire ; the woman is 
stripped naked, smeared with butter, and driven about the t6wn 
on a white donkey.* Other more revolting punishments follow, 
with like transgressions iu other law-books. If a warrior kills a 
priest, he is killed, and his property confiscated. f If, however, 
members of the upper castes commit adultery with a woman of 
the slave-caste, their most severe punishment is banishment. 

Interesting is the fact, su])ported by two authorities, law and 
Epic, that the widows of soldiers dying on the field of battle 
should be given a pension.j^ The soldiers are, furthermore, to 
receive their pay by the month (?), and in advance. || 

We learn also from the Epic that a soldier captured alive 
becomes the servant of his captor : in the full rule, remaining 
a slave for one year, but not liable to compulsory fighting dur- 
ing that ])oriod. After the year is over, he is ^born again:’ 
that is, he is set free. Such is the Epic rule, but the legal 
code does not say that such a slave should be freed. On the 
contrary, the latter knows him only as one among seven ordi- 
nary kinds of slaves.^!" 


* Vas. xxi. 3-4. The same rule holds if the case is that of a warrior 
and a woman of the priestly caste. 

f B. i. 10. 18. 19 ; Ap. ii, 10. 27. 16, of a slave. 

t Ap. ii. 10. 27. 8, 17. Some of these rules, as of the time of initiation, 
are older than the Sutra period ; and this older Brahmanic literature occa- 
sionally touches j)oints not always given in the law : as, for instance, the 
height of the grave-mound differing according to caste ; the upanayana 
of the warrior coming in summer, while that of the people-caste comes 
ill autumn : the former caste belong to Iiidra, the latter to Varu^a, etc. 
These early rules are all collected by Weber, Ind. Stud., x. 7ff., 14, 20 ff. 

cid ddrdn 7nanusydndm tard 'rthe mrtyam lyusdTh vyasanaih cd 
^bhyupetdiidm bihharsi, ii. 5. 54 : cf. xii, 86. 24. So Vas. xix. 20 : avyar- 
thdh striyah syuh. Com]iare the same rule, A. P. 224. 25. 

II Both statements belong to the middle period of the Epic : ii. 6. 59. 
Compare below the second part of this paper. 

11 The simplest form of the Epic rule implies the law, and reads : ‘ If 
one warrior conquers another in battle and gets him into his power and 
then lets him go free, he becomes to that man a ‘revered person’ 
(guru) ; that is, the freed captive must look upon him as a priest or 
father, and never refuse to offer him liomage ; the relation of ‘ father ’ 
on the one side implying ‘ slave ’ on the other (such is the application 
made in the text, ii. 38. 7). Compare R. ii. 74. 33 : yo ine ^dya sydt pitd 
handhur yasya ddso \s7rd). The fuller rule is given in xii. 96. 4, thus 
interpreted (and rightly) by the commentator : the captor should in- 
struct his captive to say ‘ I am thy slave’ ; whether the captive con- 
sents to say this or not, the captor should, after the expiration of a 
year, acknowledge him to be ‘a son’ : that is, let him go free. This 
rule is based on practice. Bo Jayadratha as captive is to be made a 
slave until released, iii. 272. 11. Compare iv. 33. 69, where one is obliged 
to repeat ‘ I am a slave ’ in order to live. It is probably an extension 
of this rule that makes it incumbent on captive kings to declare by 
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An important question arises, in reviewing these rules, in 
regard to the time tliat the ordinary warrior had*to devote to 
his religious studies (obligatory on the twice-born), and the age 
at wdiicm he usually assumed arms. 

Of students of the Vedas in general, from seven and a half to 
thirteen, eighteen, twenty-four, thirty-six, forty-eight, or even 
more years are demanded, till their study be perfected.* 

In accordance with a ])ractice assumed to l)e consonant with 
the spirit of such a law, we find, to take one case .of many, that 
the randus are represented as Oiaving studied all the Vedas 
and the various treatises’ (on duty, etc.).t It is evident that 
such a rule could have obtained in its strictness only among 
priestly students ; and we shall be antecedently disposed to think 
that the students of warrior- and people-caste were permitted to 
give up study under easier conditions, as they were easily freed 
from penaiu'.es obligatory cm ]triests.:j; Their lives made it 
necessary to allow tliem more freedom. Studying, sacrificing, 
and giving are sometimes declared to be their ‘three occupa- 
tions:’ that is, the three common to all the twice-born ;§ and 
such study might make them masters of the Vedas sufficiently to 
be able to teach, even the ])riest becoming their pupil in time of 
need : that is, when the_student of the priestly caste can get no 
priest to instruct him (Ap. ii. 2.4.25); but as a positive injunc- 
tion the memorizing of the three Vedas is found only as a com- 
mand laid upon the king, not upon all members of his caste 

signs that they are beasts of various sorts. Compare the iiitere>ating 
account in Brhannarad. P. viii. 35, where the routed Yavanas in their 
fear ‘ ate grass or leaped into the water ’ {tpiauy ahhakmyan). So per- 
haps Nebuchadnezzar ‘ ate grass,’ i. e. was concpiered. The regular 
‘seven slaves’ are, according to M. viii. 415, a man made ca])tive of 
war, a man that earns his food by serving, a (slave) born in the house, 
a man purcdiased, a man given, a man (formerly a paternal slave and) 
inherited, a man made a slave as fine (debt). The native commentator 
will not admit here that a member of the warrior-caste may be en- 
slaved (absurd, in the face of the E[>ic), and refers the ‘ man ’ to a mem- 
ber of the slave-caste. But the rule is evidently general, in spite of 
verse 412. A later code allows slaving ‘ in caste order that is, permits 
priests to enslave warriors, and warriors to enslave men of the people 
(Yajfi. ii. 183). Universal rule permits a priest to enslave any loose 
meml^r of the slave-caste (M. viii. 413, etc.). Par. G. S. iii. 7 gives a curi- 
ous rite for charming a slave so that he shall not run away. 

* M. iii. 1 ; B. i. 2. 8. 1 ff. (more than jforty-eight years, if the Atharva- 
Veda be included) ; Ap. i. 1. 2. 12 ff. ; Agv. G. S. i. 22. 3, etc. 

+ i. 1. 124 (122), te ^dhltya nikhildn veddn gdstrdni vivtdhdni ca. 

I G. ix. 1, Buhler’s note. 

I Vas. ii. 15 ; Ap. ii. 5. 10. 6. These stand in contradistinction to the 
three peculiar to the priest, teaching, making sacrifices for others, and 
receiving gifts ; which three, with the ‘six immunities’ of the priest 
(immunity from corporal punishment, imprisonment, fines, exile, revil- 
ing, and expulsion, G. viii. 13). constitute the practical difference in the 
lives of the two upper castes. To the ‘ three occupations’ of the warrior 
comes also ‘ protection ’ as his peculiar duty. 
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(Gr. xi. 3; M. vii. 43). Now how ih it in the Epic story? We 
find in the great war that a number of very young knights were 
engaged in battle ; that Arjuna’s son, Abhimanyu, who Avas but 
sixteen years old (i. 07. llS), liad already married, and was 
looked upon as a fully equipped knight. We see that the Pan- 
dus and Kurus themselves in the early ])art of the tale were 
trained, not in the holy writings, but in the ^ Veda of the bow;’ 
and when a preceptor was sought for them, lie was desired Ho 
teach them skil4,’ not Veda; and the result of these instructions 
in ‘ bow and arms of all sorts ’ was that the young Kurus and 
Pandus ‘soon became expert in every weajion.’’^* AVc have in 
the Rfimayana also a proof that the sixteenth yeart was the end 
of boyhood, and that tiic young warrior was ordinarily profi- 
cient in arms l)y that time. For when the chief hero of this 
poem is about to be taken away from home, his father exclaims 
‘ he is as yet but a boy {hdia) ; he is not yet sixteen, and has not 
acquired the use of arms a passage showing clearly that the 
age of sixteen Avas the terminus of boyhood, and that a young 
man {ijumin) of that age was expected to be ready for war.i 
How are Ave to interpnd. this ? The scn'ence of arms requirea 
years of ])atient study. Is it conceivable that a boy otherwise 
occupied in physical training should by the age of sixteen be 
master of the special skill that gave him power on the battle- 
field, and at the same time have found time to commit to mem- 
ory even one Vedic collection ? It is clear that the law is later 
than the Epic? on this ])()int ; and even there such knowledge is 
only to be assumed as desirable for the warrior in general. The 
active young knight and busy trader must have performed their 
duties toward the Veda in a very jierfunctory way, if at all. 
The more reasonable sup])osition seenns to ]ne to be that, while 


* In the long story of the Pandus’ lK)yhood, we find the youths half 
grown up aruf in need of a teaeJu r. The Kurus too were idle and 
wicked, and it was necessary to set them to study. So Gautama and 
Drona became their instructors. The reputation of each was based on his 
superiority in handling weapons. It was for this reason that, ‘ desiring 
a Guru to teach the l)oys skill ’ (gtirum ^iJmirfham anvi^ya, i. 129. 42), 
Gautama was appointed ; and Drona’s efforts as a teacher were wholly 
directed to this aim ; for ‘ he taught them the Veda of the bow ’ {gik^a- 
ydmdsa ca drono dhanurvedmn) and treatises, so that they became 
‘skilled in weapons’ {sdriHi^astravigdraddh : i.VdO. 21 This 

also is the meaning of the hendyadis in the short story of the Pandus, 
where the boys begin to learn arms and ‘ not long after became learned 
in the Veda and bow ’ {na cirOA eva iiidvdiiso vede dhanusi cd 'bhavan : 
i. 61.6). 

t This is usually the age when the goddna ceremony (giving the fam- 
ily cut to the hair) was performed : compare e. g. Agv. G. 8. 1 . 18. 2. 

U7iaso(}(i^Civar^o ^yam aki'tdstiHig ca me sutah : R. i. 23. 2 ; iii, 42. 28. 
Compare for sixteen as the general time of boyhood’s ending (always 
thus by formal law) Mbh. xiv. 56. 22. The boy becomes legally respon- 
sible for his acts with his twelfth year : i. 108. 14. 
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in the early age tliere was no let to the desire of a young war- 
rior if he wished to be Veda-learned, the eonveiftional practices 
of his caste nevertheless constrained most of his attention to anus, 
and in his eight months of schooling (if even tfiis, the later term 
of yearly study, he allowed for so early a time) he probably did 
nothing more than "go over’ the text of the Vcda.'^ The 
memorizing of even one Vedic collection it is absurd to believe 
could have been attempted by such young warriors as those the 
Epic depicts. Tlie practice must have been j)e«uliar to the man 
of leisure, the priest. Indeed, it is not to this caste as a whole 
that the Epic ascribes such knowledge ; but the king alone is, 
theoretically, ac(piainted with the three-fold Veda. A sort of 
commutation of learning seems to be implied in tlu^ Sutra 
period ; for we read that the student, instead of learning all, 
majr even as an alternative to the anumJai (itself a (ioncession) 
recite only ^ as much as the (Tuni thinks best or "only the first 
and last hymn of ea(*h seer;’ or ^at the beginning of each hymn 
just one verse.’t 

But if we examine closely the education of the royal princes, 
we shall be tempted to doubt if even royal j)ersonages learned 
much more than the art of arms, and the general " Veda-of-the- 
bow.’ The seer, for example, who quizzes a kiiig on the state 
of his kingdom and his ability, asks whether that king possesses 
the A’^eda and its priest, wives and their fruit, money and its 
fruit, revelation and its fruit; and, when tlu^ puzzled king asks 
what that means, explains that the Veda and fruit tliereof 
means sacrifice. But when the same seer really wishes to know 
what the king has studied, he asks him wlmther he comprehends 

* One more quotation would indicate tlie of Kixte(‘n as tiu^ normal 
age for boys to be knigbtcd and allowed to enter th(‘ i>atile-fie]d. Drona, 
just before his death, is described as raging about the battle-lield eiglity- 
five years old, ‘yet acting in battb^ as if he wore but sixteen* [rane 
paryacarad drono v^ddhah so(}a{*(warmvat : vii. 11)2. 65 ; 11)5. 45). 

f Qafikh. ii. 7. 22 ff. The twenty -second verse alone would give n,ny lib- 
erty of shortening {ydvad vCi gurnr manyeta). Oldenberg, translating 
this, notes the consequence, and calls the plan an ‘ iihridged method, by 
which students who had not the intention of becoming Vedic scholars, 
and probably chiefly students of the Kshatriya and Vaiyya caste, could 
fuPRl their duty of learning the Veda.’ In xii. 152. 20 (21 ~M. viii. 44), we 
are told that the dharmavid, or king erudite in rules of duty, must 
know the * four-fold system of right.’ This is best explained by another 
verse in the same Ik)ok (xii. 59. 55), where the three-fold (Veda) is one ; 
logic, two ; agricultural occupations (including trading, (4o.), tiiree ; and 
the system of punishment, four (compare, to the first, the commentator, 
trayl cd 'nviksikl cdi ’m vdrtd ca dmidamtig ga). The age of manhood is 
reached at sixteen. The statement in the Brhat Samhita that a man 
does not re.ach his full weight and size till he is twenty-five proves 
nothing to the contrary {purusah kJialu pancavin^atibhir ahddir 
arhati mdnonmdnam, B. S. 68. 107), though it is rather surprising. In 
the Ramayanasara the hero’s age at marriage is fifteen ; his bride’s, six ; 
compare Kaj’eudralala Mitra's Notices, No. 2288. 
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the ^ aphorisms on horses, on elephants, and on chariots the 
only Veda here mentioned being the ‘ Veda-of-the-bow.’ The 
subjects assumed as real objects of royal study are thesp aphor- 
isms, with further collections of the same sort in regard to poison, 
city-life, and military machines ; for these, with tlie knowled^ 
of magical weapons and sorcery, constitute the practical erudi- 
tion of the king.* * * § With such subjects as these alone, at any 
rate, the royal personages seem familiar ; and even Yudhish- 
thira,»a lay-figure upon which didactic rags are exhibited, 
a]ipcars less a sa*ge than an ignoramus in regard to all lie ought 
to nave known had he studied as formally assumed.! 

It is interesting to compare in detail the account given of 
young Abhimanyu, a model prince. We are told in a general 
way that the sons of the randus ‘went over the Veda, and 
acquired (the use of) the bow and arrow and that the family 
priest, Dhanmya, saw to the completion of the proper religious 
ceremonies connected with their birth, etc. Preceding this 
general statement, however, we have an exact list of the 
branches of study pursued by Abhimanyu (to the younger gen- 
eration what his father Arjuna is to tlie older). ‘TheVeda- 
of-the-bow, in four divisions and ten branches, J he, the Veda- 
knower, learned complete from Arjuna, both the divine (weap- 
ons) and the human. Then Arjuna taught him the special 
points in the knowledge of different weapons, in dexterity of 
use, and in all arts ; and both in science and iiractice made him 
equal unto himself ; and lie rejoiced as he beheld him.’ 

This is all the education that is especially recorded of Abhi- 
manyu, except what Veda-study is generally implied in the fol- 
lowing verse quoted above.g The word Veda in the Epic is 

* kaeeit sutrdiii sarvdni grhndsi . . hastisutrd^n^asutrdni raiha- 
sfitrdni . . ; kaccid ahhyasyate naviyag gfhe te . . dhamirvedasya 
sutram yantrasiltrarh ca ndgaram ; kaccM astrdni sarvdni . . hrah- 
madaudag ea rimyogds tathd sai've mditdh : ii. 5. 110, 120 ff. 

t The assumption ma(h* in the second act of Utt. Ramacar. that the 
studies in arcliery, etc., are completed by the age of ten, and the young 
prince is then invested and begins to study the Veda, is a complete in- 
version of the truth. Compare the also late version of a prince’s educa- 
tion in A. P. 224. 1 tf. 

t Therefore sometimes jdural, as in a case aproj)»s, where Dac^aratha’s 
sons are learned ‘in the Vedas and their mysteries, and in the Vedaf^of- 
the bow.’ In this case Rama and the rest do without doubt learn the 
Veda and take their task in studentsliip, according to the poet. They 
are vedesu sarahasye^^n dhanurvedesu pdragdh and cariiahrahma- 
car^/d/t (iii. 277. 4 ff.). 8uch sndtakdh as these young princes may be 
the vratasndtakdJ} of Par. G. S. ii. 5. 34 : that is, an admitted class of stu- 
dents whose vow’ ends before they acjcomplish their study ; but the 
sndtaka generally implies only a priest, as the rules for a sndtaka show, 
by totally excluding other castes : compare Qahkh. U. S. iv. 11. 15, where 
sndtaka must mean priest. 

§ i. 221. 72 ff. and 88. In the words (72 tf .) dhanurvedam arjundd veda 
vedajnah, only the Veda mentioned can be fairly understood, especially 
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not strictly applied in any circumstances. The MahabliSrata 
itself IS called the tiftli Veda (i. 63. 89: compare v. 43. 41). 
With th|t of Abhimanyn we may compare tlie eancation recom- 
mended to the sons of kings in the thirteenths book : ^ Know- 
ledge, the family-laws, the Yeda-of-the-bow, the Veda, elephant- 
riding, horseback-riding, chariot-driving, rules of propriety, 
word-science, music and the fine arts, legends and tale^.’ Com- 
pare also the education of Drupada’s supposed son, who was 
taught ‘ drawing and otlier arts and the bow and arrow.’^' • 

One word on the warrior as a man, before f^e turn to the 
king. I do not know whether we may permit ourselves a judg- 
ment in respect of the estimated value of the warrior’s life by 
referring to the compensation exacted from him tJiat takes such 
a life ; but it is wortli recording that, according to formal law, 
restitution should be made to the amount of a thousand cows 
(and a bull) if one kill a mend)er of tiie warrior-caste. Com- 
paring this with the valuation set on the life of a man of the 


as Ariuna of course is not represented as an instructor in spiritual 
knowledge {kriydJii, means military ai*ts ; so dgame ca prayoge cu, cur- 
rent information and practice, Avith the c.ommentator). 

* xiii. 104. 135, 146 ff. ; v. 189. i if. Compare witli the last R. i. 80. 37 ff. 
After dhanurvede ca vede ca mti^nstresu , and tlje art ( (jiksd) of elepliants 
and cars, we have dlekhye, lekhye, langhane, plava/ne ; and 80. 4, lekhya- 
sarhkhydvid (cf. R. ii. 3. 6) with ga/ndharvavidyd, tiydya, intl^nstrdni, etc. 
The niass of received literature Avliich a sage may know often groups 
Vedas, rules, and legends with many other rubrics ; but it is impossible 
to assert to what time tliese lists belong, and they are consequently of 
little value for the early usage. As an example, we find in ii. 11. 35 the 
dyurvedo ^.^fdhgo {dehavdn, followed by, 83 IT.) the rgvcdah, sdmavedah, 
yajurvedali^ atharvavedah ; sarva<;d}itrdni, itihanahj iipamddlj,, veddh- 
gdni, vdnl saptavidhd, sdmdni, stuti{‘dstrdni{'i), gdthd vividhah, bhdsydni 
tarkayuktdni^ ndtakdh, kdvydhy kathdkhydyikd {kdrikdh) — that is, even 
a kind of dramatic literature and commentaries. TIk^ kalhdh are eitiier 
kathd divydh (xv. 39. 14 etc.) or of war (see below). The passage quoted 
from the thirteenth book enjoins ^abda^xistrant and kaidh along with 
yuktigdstrani (grammar, the tine arts, and etiquette), and so rei)res€mt8 
perhaps a later list than that from the second book: i)oth, liowever, 
showing that the line of education w’as away from the Veda, and that 
what time the princes had was given to culture, not to religion. I take it 
that, as the old royal personal lightiiigdays end€;d — that is, as the princes 
were more and more (^xpe(;ted tt) be figure-heads in war, and drove into 
battle to watch it on an elepliant’s back rather tfian to lead it in a war- 
car-^their older bow- and sword -training was given up ; but the time 
so gained was spent in more effeminate, c ertainly not more dryly 
int^lectual occupations. Perhajis the rather late Virata, with the cow- 
ardly little crown-prince, shows us the ste}) between. As to the order 
of the Vedas, we find generally that the Atharvan stands last ; but com- 
pare xii. 343.8 : fgvede sayajarvede tathdi 'txi 'tharvasdmam ; and xiii. 
17. 91-92 : atharvai^lr^ft^ samdsya I'ksahasrdmiiek^anah, yajuhpddahhujo 
guhyali ^compare xii. 343. 99 100^ padieakalpam atharvdnanl krtydbhih 
paribpihitamj kalpayanti hi mam viprd atharvdnavidaJi ; and xiii’. 
14.309, atharvafy). The live Vedas are jingled together in v. 43. 41ff., 
63 {yo veda veddn na sa veda, vedyam, etc.). The ^^^tapatha-Brahma^ia 
is mentioned by name only in xii. (343. 13 etc.). 
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f )eople by the same norm, we find that the relative worth of the 
atter was on® tentli that of the warrior, one hundred cows here 
sufficing. This law is, as Biihler has pointed out, particularly 
interesting frofli a pan- Aryan point of view ; for tlie receivers 
of the indemnity are left doubtful. Only one of the law-books 
(Baudhayana) specifies to whom the cattle are to be paid, and 
this work says that the restitution shall be made to the king. 
With this the native commentators are not in accord, and noth- 
ing in Hindu demands such an interpretation. The priestly 
commentators inodestly propose by preference that the kine 
should be paid to the [)riests ; but Oovinda, one of them, sanc- 
tions what must be the right opinion : namely, that the cows 
shall be paid to the relations of the murdered man.* 

B. Royalty. 

1. The King , — We get no clear picture of the life of the 
warrior in peace tih we come to the king. Here we are first 
burdened with a su})erfiiiity of epigram and formal advice. 
Out of this mass and the history of the story we may get a fair 
picture of the early Aryan monarch. f 

As a matter o^ course, the king is presented, when moral 
teaching is inculcated in the Epic, with a model little different 
from that extractable from any other didactic code. It is of 
l>assing interest to com]>are the personality thus predicated for 
‘ a good king ’ with what we actually find, but the comparison 
must be drawn from but a fragment of the rich supply of in- 
junctions found in the Epic. 

Take the ‘ fatherly love ’ alluded to above : there is not a case 
recorded of the real characters of the Epic where a king exhibits 
auglit but selfish greed, j:)«assioiiate weakness, and regardless 
fulfilment of liis own desires. Not only with the Kurus, who 
are rejiresented as naturally sinful, but with the so-called pure 
Pandus, each follows the desires of the moment, and only relig- 
ious inter]iolations soften the characters. It is too much to ex- 
])ect that such chiefs as these concerned themselves much with the 


* B. i. 10. 19. 1 (j)ai(l to tlie king) ; Ap. i. 9. 24. 1 (Btihler’s note her®, sug- 
gests the right inter])retation) ; M. xi. 128 (latest form, the case restricted 
to accidental death at the hands of a priest). Compare Tacitus, Ger- 
mania, 21 ; “ Luitur homicidium certo armentorurn ac pecorum numero, 
recipitque satisf actionem universa domus.” (Since this writing, Roth 
has shown the earliest form of such atonement in Vedic allusions, 
Z. D. M. G. xli. 672). 

t JRdJan (nom. raja, rex) ; sometimes rdjaputra is the equivalent of 
rdjan. The latter appears often in composition as raja ; leas often (gen- 
erally as divinities), as rdj : e. g, pretardjafi, passim ; pretardj, viii. 14. 
17. Other titles are cliieny poetical (see above, p. 77, note) ; but the 
common {vigpatih) vicdmpatih ‘ lord of the people" keeps the lost sense 
of people (for those that are governed), not that of people-caste, 
voi . 15 
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lives of their subjects. The latter were ^ protected,’ because the 
former were always fighting and winning battles, while the tale 
of NandinI, and other distorted echoes, show m legend the real 
and overbearing insolence of the kings toward their subjects, 
even those of priestly caste. But in theory the king must be 
the embodiment not of protection alone, but of love and care as 
well. And analogous to the old-time punning derivation of 
putra (son) from the jr>i^^-hell and the idea of saving {trci)^ 
whereby the son is a ^ saver from hell,’ we find that the ‘ war- 
rior’ {kmtriya) is derived from two components meaning ‘he 
saves from destruction,’* through being a very storm-god to tlie 
foes of the kingdom, f as opposed to the universal benevolence 
of the priest. It is from this reason that the Epic^ dares to 
forge from Manu the bold statement that a king is equal to ten 
wise priests (i. 41. 27-31), a statement as un-Manu-like in tone as 
possible. The weighty reason ^ven for a desirable ])erfection 
in the character of the king is that the realm will be like him :• 
as is the king, so is his people. J This theory is carried out in 
the discussion more than once opened as to whether, of tlie four 
ages known to man, the particular age in which a king lives ex- 
cuse his character, or the king himself be responsible for liis age ; 
since, if he is sinful, comes the ‘ dark age ’ ; if good, tlie ‘ white 
and perfect age ’ is man’s.g These ‘ ages ’ are bj’ought a!)out by 
the king’s personal conduct and his restraint of vice among his 
subjects, for he is like the liestrainer, the god of punishment, || 
in giving force to the laws of morality. Indicative of the 
whole tone of Hindu life is the fact that these ‘ royal laws ’ set 
for a king are an application of the earliest extant formulated 
laws : the royal laws (rajd-dharma) being in no sense legen 
regicB (for we have scarcely an instance of a general law formu- 
lated by the kingly power), but simply laws made by the har- 


* k^atdd yo vdi trdyatl Hi sa tasmdt ksatriyah sniftah, xii. 29. 138 ; 59. 
126 ; cf . V. 182. 31 ; though elsewhere interpreted as ‘ the destroyer ’ ! 
The same derivation is found in B. A. Up. v. 13. 4 : the warrior (ksatriya) 
is life ; life saves (trdyate) from hurt {kmnitoh.), etc. 

f dindro rdjanya ucyate . . parini^ihitdkdryah. tu n^patili paripd- 
landtj xii. 60. 20 ; dinaro dharmafy ksatriydndm brdhrnaiidndrn athd 
xii. 141. 64: compare ib. 60. 12, mditro hrdhmana ucyate, and 

often. 


.QO rc^d tddi'go janafy, xi. 8.32. 

§ On the king’s connection with the ages, cf. xii. 91. 6, and v. 132.12 ff. : 
‘ The king is fitted for godhead or for hell according as he practices vir- 
tue or vice ; . . the king makes the age ; . . his reward is heaven if he 

f ives man the perfect fcf^o-age ; if he gives the evil kali-age, he goes to 
ell for a thousand years.’ An incorporation of two bad ages at once is 
found in xv. 81. 10 : ‘ know that Duryodhana is the kali-age, Qakuni is 
the dvdpara-age that is to say, Qakuni is not quite so sinful as Duryo- 
dhana. 

lyamayann aaato yamah, xii. 139, 103 ff. , 6 (with likeness to other 
gods). 
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deniiig of usage into rigid rule, extending very gradually from 
simple moral saws to rules of conduct, and thence slowly broad- 
ening, till the term includes social laws, and laws of administra- 
tion. When a guide is sought, the sayings of the sage fore- 
father Maiiu are quoted, who gradually became investea wi& a 
law-book that superseded the perhms older treatise of the united 
sages Briliaspati and Uganas, the first that appear to have de- 
voted themselves particularly to the royal needs.* We must 
tlierefore deny the truth of the Epic assertion that the royal 
laws antedate all other regulations of Hindu law.f 

These riaws’ may be divided into two classes, embracing 
first general moral and social duties, and secondly special du- 
ties involved in the royal ‘ objects of consideration.’ I examine 
each briefly. And first the tiresome rules of morality. 

2. Royal Duties , — How completely the savage old kings 
of the first poem have become demoralized into priestly sub- 
jects is seen by a glance at the first of these classes. Victory 
18 now a question of right and wrong : ‘ where right is, there is 
victory’ an idea to be later extended on the theological side, 
and to give us ^ where Vishnu is, there is victory’ (see below) ; 
and paralleled by the repinings of the victorious king, who 
says that even the perusal of the treatises on knowledge 
{Ijaddhigastra) is of little moment when one comes to die; but 
‘ let a man be purified in heart, let his folks and ministers 
reverence his acts, and he is a kiiiff, the best of kings’ ; for ‘it 
is better for a man that he even kill an Aryan than that he rule 
by overstepping* the right’ (xii. 25. Off. [on ytafe], and iii. 34. 15). 
The king’s aim should be to seek first his realm’s happiness, 
and then his own (i. 222. 12, etc.). Compare with this the 
remark addressed to a king : ‘ the tears of them that weep for 
thy wrong-ruling shall slay thee and thy herds ; . . but where 
the tear of misery is turned into joy, there is a king’s duty 
nobly done.’ But to seek the happiness of the state he must 
first learn to control himself, ‘ he must overcome love and 
wrath and subdue his passions’ (v. 129. 33-39). This the real 
kings of the Epic never did. It is, however, in accordance 
with such general admonitions that we find the duties soon 
specialized, classified, and arranged in groups. ‘ Eight viVtues 


* brhaspatyueanahproJctdir nay dir dhdryanti mdnavdh: iii. 150. 29. 
f ‘ The royal laws were first produced by God ; after these the subsid- 
iary duties of the other castes ; all laws depend on the royal laws : ’ xii. 
64. 21 ; 64. 7 ; 61. 1 ; ‘ all duties exist through the royal laws’ : and, just 
before this, ‘ depend on the royal laws.’ 

t yato dharmas tato jayali, xi. 14. 9. cf. 12. But, in i. 186. 19, ‘right 
follows after power ’ I (balarh dharmo * ^nuvartate). In xii. 199. 70, the 
version is yato dharmas tatah satyam, etc. Compare with the fol- 
lowing, Vayu P. ii. 30. 80 : rajir yatas tato dharmo yato dharmas tato 
jayaJ}, 
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cause a man to shine: wisdom, good family, self-restraint, 
knowledge of revelation, courage, not talking too-^miich, gener- 
osity, thankfulness ’ ; though in the same passage we learn that 
^ when a king does good to a man, this virtue outshines all vir- 
tues’* * * § (v. 35. 52; 37. 32 ff.). On the whole, we find the groups 
of eight commandments more common, but ten commandments 
are also made to form a concise exposition of pioral law. ‘ The 
eight-fold path of duty’ has become proverbial,t but varies 
often: consisting, for instance, of the above, ®r of sacrifice, 

g enerosity, study, penance, self-restraint, truth, uprightness, 
armlessness; and variating (in place of the last two) with 
‘ mercy, and lack of greed.’:!: An imprecation in a later book 
on those that have ‘broken the ten commandments,’ without 
specifying them, would indicate that the ten had become 
also a formal group, as in Manu.§ In answer to perpetual 
questions in regard to duty, Mlarkandeya says to the king : ‘ Be 
merciful, be kind, be fond, be not sulky, be truthful, ipild, 
generous, glad to protect the people ; do right, avoid wrong ; 
worship the fathers and the gods ; practice all this in deed, in 
thought, and in word’ (iii. 191. 23rf.). The contrast between 
such a rule and this, for example: SJust this alone is a king’s 
duty — to bear a rod, to be fierce, to protect’ (i.11.17), forms 
one of the questions most vexing to the sages. Pages might be 
taken from the harping on this theme alone : what proportion 
exists between a rignteous wrath and kingly mercy ? || This and 
the constant injunctions of purity^ form tlie sta])le of tliese 

* xii. 91. 6 ff., ib. 20 : i;f. 38 ; finally the usual comparison with Yama, 
44,56; a summary of morals in 52-53. Compare xii. 361.9: ‘ the king 
that does not wipe aAvay the tears of the conquered is as sinful as the 
slayer of a priest.’ Com])are also ii. 5. 124. 

t mdrgo aharmasyCt : v. 35. 54, 56. 

1 ib. ; the ten in 59. 

§ dai^adharmagatdh ; the king may confiscate their property, xii. 69. 
26 : cf. 59. 59-60 ; M. vii. 47-50 ; the lists may be modified by Buddhistic 
influence. Both ‘ the ten ’ and ‘ the eight ’ are known to the Puranas, 
e. g. in Vayii P. i. 59. 48. 

II cf. i. 3. i76: to protect is a king’s ‘highest duty’; but no absolute 
‘ highest duty’ is given. In iii. 150. 37 it is protection ; in ii. 22. 5 it is to 
do good ; in iii. 183. 16 ff. it is penance ; in lii. 4. 7 it is contentment, etc. 
Whatever duty fills the mind is for the moment paramount. Even ‘ the 
realm’ is the ‘chief duty,’ iii. 52. 15; cf. v. 34. 29-31. Most wearisome 
are the droning iterations in regard, to protection, whereby the poet 
means not from outside foes alone but from the king’s own greed ; and 
it is even recommended that the king should not set his heart on 
property gained by a foe’s downfall, arer pratipdteva, v. (30. 77, prani), 
C. 1522. The idea of ‘ word, thought, and deed’ is sometimes extended : 
‘in four ways, by eye, mind, voice, and deed, let a king delight his 
people v. 34. 25 : cf. iii. 50. 9 ; 157. 18 ; 41. 20 ; he must be a father to his 
people : iii. 23. 7 ; i. 121. 15 ; 100. 18 ; xii. 57. 33 ; xiii. 61. 18 ; he is the war- 
rior’s Guru : i. 195. 12. 

iii. 119. 8 ; let him l>e pure ; as in xii. 58 and 59, the formal duties 
are preceded by a recommendation of purity. 
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moral commonplaces. One example may suffice: ‘Tlirongli 
right the kiBg rules; through this he keeps his subjects in 
order; by means of right he beholds all, when he is furnished 
with 8])ies.'^* Tlie king is the savior of the castes ; by witchcraft 
and wrong king’s duties are destroyed ; let the king dispense 
right through no love or liate; he should not be too devoted to 
a friend, nor too severe to a foe; he should not harm right; 
he should not return evil for evil,’ etc. etc.f But, of all that a 
king should iiQt do (for negative and positive are always treated 
in the same category), general consent has selected four sins, 
common to man but particularly reprehensible in a king : these, 
according to the usual formula, are ^ women, dice, hunting, 
and drinking.’^ 

The only part of this formal morality that can particularly 
interest ns is the vices it represents. Didactic strictures, form 
and contents, are foregone conclusions, given civilization and 
love for platitudes. These truths of social intercourse were 
almost as trite in the didactic Epic as they are to-day to us. 
A man should not lie, steal, murder, drink, gamble, be incon- 
tinent in ])as8ion, in sleep, in food, or in other provocatives to 
low living. Especially a king, since he is the norm of morals. 
All this is dull repetition; for when we once hnd out on what 
intellectual level w^e are standing, we can foretell the comple- 

* ‘ Spies are a king’s eyes ’ : v. 34. 34 (see below). 

f iii. 207. 26ff. Right (dkarma) is now synonomous with law, now 
with duty. 

t iii. 13. 7 ; refers particularly to the warrior-caste : cf. M. vii. 50 ; 
this is also shown by ‘ they say that kings have these four vices, 
hunting, drink, dice, over-indulgence in sensuality {grdmye, stribhoge^ 
N.), ii. 68. 20 : cf. xii. 59. 60, the Manu verse. This is the antiquer form, 
but is kept till the latest time (cf. xiii. 157.33), although parallel stands 
a fuller list, ‘women, dice, hunting, drinking, brutality in voice' or 
deed, and wanton destruction of property’ (v. 83. 91); and elsewhere 
the ‘six sins’ ai*e alluded to sadxmrgajin Tnahahuddhih: com- 

pare ii. 5. 125, sadanarthdh) as an understood group ; but four is the 
more popular division, so again xii. 289. 26; and even live are given (in 
the metaphysical section, xii. 302. 55-56) as a group of inborn vices, 
desire, wrath, fear, sleep, ^vdsa (‘ breathing’ B. R., or gluttony). The 
Ramayana gives ‘twelve faults’ ; seven vices, of which ‘four are from 
love,’ as in Manu. Compare R. ii. 109. 66 ; iii. 13. 3fF. The instability of 
the group’s members is greater than its number ; for the division into 
four often remains with different definitions, as ‘foUr let a king avoid, 
council with fools, pokes, wrathful men, and pilgrims’ (v. 83. 69, ‘and 
pilgrims’, cdranaig ca ; or ca-aranaig ca ; or aganaih ; while for 7'abha- 
sum read alagaih.^ N.). Ignorance, as ‘something childish,’ is of 
course everywhere reprehended ; what the king had to learn has 
been discussed above; pdugaiida, xii. 90. 29, is the name given to kingly 
ignorance. The whole of this section treats of dharma (15 := M. viii. 16). 
Such lists are also Puranic in tone. Compare the Hd4guif^yai Ag. P. 
283. 17 ; the §advarga (vices), ib. 237. 7 ; the saptdngaih rdjyam, ib. 238. 
1; and as{avarga (duties), ib. 45; the vyaaandni of kings, ib. 240. 26ff. 
In general these Puranic lists are taken from the earlier literature, 
however, and offer no occasion for remark. 
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mentary verses as soon as the poetic sermon begins. But 
how is it in the real Epic ? Let us look to tli^ vices as por- 
trayed, and come nearer to life. 

If it be true that vices most rebuked by a j^eople’s law are 
vices most loved by that people, then women and drink were 
the chief stumbling-blocks of the Hindus.'^ As the king was 
allowed a harem unlimited in extent, I need only say that it is 
well-nigh impossible to disentangle new and old in the Epic 
material on the royal privileges and deprivation^; in this partic- 
ular. As illegitimate children were regarded as a matter of 
•♦course, and even the j^riestly saints, as legends tell, were prone 
to seduce blameless girls, the restrictions of the law may be 
held to be mainly for practical purposes. Mixture of caste was 
regarded as an evil. Too great carelessness with women 
would result in the evil. Therefore it is best not to indulge 
in sensual pleasures of this kind indiscriminately. Moreover, 
is it injurious. But every town has its hall for tlie damdng- 
prls {nartanagara)^ and they and the music-girls of the gam- 
ing hall are chiefly prostitutes; though the ])alace girls are 
said to ^ dance by day and go home at niglit.’ Women are 
provided for noble and royal guests when they come to s])end 
the night, and are even furnished to the priests. The number 
of wives a knight had depended on his means. Purity was 
recommended to students of the Veda and the great ascetics. 
The military caste was not corrupt, or, ])erliaps, es])ecially given 
to sensuality ; but it knew nothing of the practice of chastity, 
except as a student’s discipline. Occasionally a member of a 
royal house is represented as becoming an ascetic in tliis par- 
ticular, but he is a wonder to all men.f 


* Strabo says that Megasthenes reports frugality, honesty, and tem- 
perance among the Hindus, but he seems to recognize their common 
custom of drinking. In the same fragment he denies to the Hindu 
written laws and employment of witnesses (Fr. xv). 

f The dancing hall (iv. 22. 16) is here a part of the king's house, but 
a separate building. Prostitution was a respectable profession, and, 
if hereditary, blameless ; only men living on their wives’ beauty or 
on their own were scorned. Idyls like the Nala-tale and Savitil^- 
story show us an ideal decency in men that reflects great art or 
a siinplicity anterior to anything else preserved in the Epic. The 
Epic’s chief and ideal hero vras famous for his exploits and gal- 
lantry. Quite peculiar is the king in i.44.9, who ‘having ob- 
tained a wife set not his heart on other women’ {iam prdpya nd 
^nyandrlsu mano dadhe). The Epic heroes in general are not lewd at 
all, but natural; and no attempt is made to hide their amours and 
infidelities. One woman, who has committed adultery with her friend’s 
husband, calmly remarks : ‘ In that your husband was chosen by you, 
he was thereby chosen by me ; for legally a friend’s husband is (the 
same as one’s own) husband, my beauty’ {yadd tvayd vydo bhartd vfta 
eva tadd mayd, sakhihhartd hi dharmena bhartd bhavati ^‘obhane: 
i. 86. 21). It is right to add, however, that her friend did not see the 
matter in that light. Purity is not a matter of principle, but of ascetic 
^rule and statute law ; intended to torment a man on the one hand, and 
*to keep his hands off his neighbor’s goods (women) on the other. 
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Hunting is reprehended in the same way that sensuality is. 
The law frowns on it, but it is one of the favorite amusements 
of the Epic kings and lieroes. The later doctrine of non-cruelty 
to animals maSe the priests disparage the art, but it always 
flourished. Pandu himself (the genuineness of the story is riot 
important) is spoken of as a great hunter. We need not wait 
for tlie drama to show us the king with a large retinue rushing 
afield for sport with the deer. In fact, if we do wait, we find 
far less love o{ real hunting than in the -Epic, though the dra- 
matic heroes liave a decently sporting-like spirit (compare the 
verses apropos in the second act of ^kuntala , and in general 
from the dramatic period note that meat is given to a guest, 
ITtt. Kamacar. Act iv. ; and hunting everywhere implied, 
though it is stated that the death of animals is not allow^ed 
in a good city, Mrcch. Act viii.). The priestly, perhaps 
Buddhistic, theory of protection to animals is not compati- 
ble with the real life of the Epic. ‘As to the habit of kill- 
ing animals, that custom is of course allowed by the custom 
of killing enemies’ (i. 118. 12). The next verse declares that 
the slaughter of animals is a right of the king, supporting 
tlie statement by an allusion to Agastya (compare Ag. P. 
240.40). We find that after hunting they eat the carcass, as 
in the characteristic story of Ilushyanta (i. 69. 21). A king 
‘ firm in virtue and vowed to hunting’ is elsewhere spoken of 
as possessing two good qualities.* The king usually hunts 
with a train : ‘ The^^ all went out a-hunting in their chariots.’f 
But sometimes the king goes out alone with one horse.:]: 

Not only killing deer, but eating meat, later a sin, is com- 
monly indulged in. One king sends as a present ‘ a great deal 
of meat’ halva ca 2 >dQavam ) ; and, at a certain wed- 

ding-feast, ‘ they killed all sorts of wild game and pure domestic 
animals, and brought (to the feast) a quantity of intoxicating 
liquor.’g 


* i. 63. 1 ; rdjd dharmanityah . , babhuvaj mrgaydTh gantuth sadd 
(ptrtavratah. Dushyanta kills tigers with a sword (above). The hunt 
is usually for deer ; but in Varaha P. vi. 21 a king goes out with a train 
‘ to kill tigers especially ’ {cvdpaddni). Lion-hunting with dogs, attested 
by Aelian and Strabo (cr. Ktesias, I. 8, Ind. Ant. X) is indicated by 
Mbh. ii. 40. 7, ‘ like dogs about a lion.’ 

t i. 132. 36-8 : rathdir viniryayu^ sarve mfgaydm. The ‘ fool dog’ 
[<^vd . . . mu^hah^) appears here to have been an adventitious compan- 
ion of the hunting party. 

X When he usually meets a girl whom he seduces, persuading her 
that connubial union is best without religious rites. Compare i. 171. 21 ff. 
Other hunts are recorded in i. 221.64n.; iii. 36. 45, etc. In the latter 
case the arrows are expressly stated to be free from poison. 

I iii. 75. 11, and iv. 72. 26-28 (uccdvacdn mfgdn jaghnur medhydtig ca 
gatagaJ} pacun (to eat, as context shows) ; also surdm direyapdndni). 
Village or domestic animals (opposed to the tiger etc. of the forest) are 
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I may add the exquisitely sober tale of the man who had to 
sell meat. There was a worthy man that had inherited a 
slaughter-house (suna) from his father. He was visited by a 
priest. The heir to butcherhood sat in the ‘middle of tlie 
slaughter-house selling meat (venison, buffalo meat, and 
boars meat), and there was such a crowd of buyers about 
him that the priest had to stand some time before he was 
seen. When gently reproved for engaging in such a sad busi- 
ness,* the worthy butcher earnestly replied : ‘I,, do indeed sell 
meaf, but I do not eat it, and do not kill the animals. This is 
my inherited occupation. Therefore it is right for me to prac- 
tice it. In fact, if 1 did not, I should do wrong.’ The tale 
well illustrates several phases of Hindu thought. The crowd 
buying of course bought to eat.f 

Even a priest may be guilty of hunting, and presumably of 
eating animals, if f may qpote another tale in the pseudo- 
Epic (xii. 108. 29ff. to 172.25), where we read of a Spriest of 
the middle district,’ wlio went begging among the barbarians 
of the north country (itdioyam aiqi 7rdeeehes\i). He sliortly 
became no better than a Dasyu (northern bar]>arian) or wild 
robber. But by and bye another priest came up to the same 
county, and found him armed with bow and arrows and cov- 
ered with blood. Being heartily reproved for his bad ways, 
the first priest left and went to sea to make money by trading, 
since 4ie was poor and did not know the Veda,’ and had set 
his soul on making money. His course is not held up for our 
edification, however. 

And so (with vices as with moral saws, to show not all cases, 
but examples) we come to the next great vice, drinking. We 

the cow, ^oat, man, sheep, liorse, ass, and mule (Vayu P. i. 9. 43). mxga 
is a generic term for game ; thus the tiger is the king of mxgas : e."g. 
A. P. 19. 27. 

* The priestly law tries to impress the sin of eating meat by a pun — 
^Me-eat shall he in the next life whose meat I eat here’ (Lanman to 
Manu V.55: cf. Mbh. xiii. IIB. 85; the same pun in mam dhdsyati = 
Mandhata, iii. 126. 80). The Vayu Piirana also gives the usual itiCihmsya 
mdsnatvam, ii. 26. 23. 

f iii. 207.10flf. The Varaha P., relating also a funny story of Dharma- 
vyadha, makes him appear very angry at the insinuation of his son-in- 
law’s sister that he is a meat-eater. He says he does eat meat, but he 
kills only one animal (pagu) a day, and will Jiot be called a jivaha'ntar, 
retorting : pdcayitvd svayam edx ’’va Jcasmdt tvaxh nd Ulya hliunjase : 
Var. P. viii. 25 and 28. In Mbh. iii. 208. 9 Rantideva kills a large num- 
ber of cows every day to be eaten. See Indo- Aryans, i. 426, where this 
verse is quoted. 

t Eating meat of kine is forbidden, but the earlier law allowed it. In 
the ceremony for the dead, gavya may be interpreted ‘ beef ’ in V. P. 
iii, 16. 1, but (comparing M.) is probably ‘cow’s milk’ (compare Wil- 
son’s note). Vas. iv. 8 : brdhmandya vd rdjanydya vd 'hhydgatdya ma- 
hoh^dnam . . pacet. At the madhuparJca ceremony meat is always 
allowed (9&nkh. G. S. ii. 16. 1, from Manu, as Vas. iv. 5 6 ; M. v. 41). 
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need not go to the Ilarivanga to find all the forbidden pleasures 
indulged in. • Men and women drink freely, and only in didac- 
tic portions are such ])ractices decried. They drank at the wed- 
ding mentioned above the worst sort of distilled liquors. There 
were many kinds of simple wines and distilled drinks, difierent 
for men and ^omen, since the women prefer a sweeter sort 
than the men.* Intoxicating liquors were used on all festal 
occasions. A king gives a dinner to the ])rie8ts, and many 
women come ^nd eat and drink just as they like.’ A grand 
festival is held, and men and women go out with dance and 
music and drink. The chief hero gets completely intoxicated 
(kslha). Again, the royal family in another town make a 
great river ])icnic. Here also they have music of harp and 
flute and tambourine. They dance and they sing. The women 
grow very gay. They begin to get drunk. They ‘reel from 
drunkenness;’ they ‘give away their jewels and their gar- 
ments; play in the woods and run into the water; begin to 
laugh and sing and jeer and quarrel, and tell each other se- 
crets. ’f Wlien a city is about to be besieged, no drinking and 
dancing is ])ermitted ; the dancing girls are turned out, and 
drink is forbidden.:]: Krishna and Arjuna both sit on their 
seats in an intoxi(‘.ated state when they receive the Kurus’ am- 
bassador.^ 

Evidently tlie rule was first made for the ])rie8t, and then ex- 
tended in the interest of morality to the other castes. There 
were always certain permitted intoxicating drinks, the number 
allowed iiK'reasing with the lateness of the time from which 
the law-book comes. In the E})ic it is a newly promulgated 
divine law that ‘from this time on a priest that drinks mm 
shall he (ionsidered blaniable, just like a murderer of a priest.’ || 

The next great sin of the Hindus l^if, indeed, tins be not 
a pan-Aryan vice) is gambling ; and here we have not ignor- 

katham hi pltvd viCidlwikam, ca madJmmddhmmti, lohharh 

adavlrake lair nan ndrl kd cid iti S7^iare^, iii. 27H. 40 (cf. 39). 

I i. 148.0 ff. ; '219, 7 ; 222. 21 ff. ; iv. 15. 7. Compare Indo- Aryans, loc. 
c*it. 

X iii. 15. 13. Impaling is the penalty for drinking or making surd 
against the law in x^i. 1. 31 {yae ca no viditam knrydt peyam kd^ cin 
uarali kva eif, jlvon sa (^/Cdam drohet svayaihkftvd sa bdudhavoh). 

^ V. 51. 5 : uhhdu madJwdsavak^ibdu. Compare for divine drunken- 
ness V. 98.14’ : bliavanain pagya vdrunyam yad etat sarvakdncanam^ yat 
prdpya miratdm prdptdh surah surapateh sakhe : a vulgar pun on 
suras, gods, and surd, intoxicating liquor (comm, vdrunyam vdrunydh 
surdydh). 

II i. 76. 67 : yo brdhmano ^dyaprdbhxil %a hag cin mohdt surdm pd~ 
syatimandabuddhirapeiadharmdbrahmahdcdi ^vasasydd . . garhitah. 
But the priests seem to he victims of vice till the latest time ; ‘ gam- 
blers and tipplers, usurers, singers, and traders ’ (vdnijaka) are here (as 
in M. iii. 151 ff.) apdnhteya priests (e. g. Va^u P. ii. 21. 32 fE.). As usual, 
it is the city and court priests that seem clriefly to offend, 

Vill 16 
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ance of forbidding rules on the part of the warrior, but direct 
contradiction offered by him to such rules. 

The game of dice was an old Vedic amusement, and we have 
in the Rig- Veda a ‘gambler’s lament,’ and ah allusion to the 
public gaming house.* That same gambling-hall that ruined 
him survived through all periods of the Hindu’s growth. Tales 
are told, precepts are given, in vain. The sage points to tlie moral 
of history: ‘kings have ruined themselves by gambling;’ but 
the king-warrior triuni])hantlv <piotes ‘ usage ’ and silences the 
adviser. The law distinguishes between playing with ani- 
mate and with inanimate things, showing that baiting and prize- 
fighting were common. f Ihit the Epic confines ‘playing’ 
to two things, in hyperbole to war, and in matter of fact to 
gambling. The law yielded a point at last, and, after vain 
protests, we find in the legal enactments that di(‘e-play is sanc- 
tioned, and the ‘ state gambling-hall ’ erected under police supei*- 
visicm, the revenue from it going into the royal treasury.:}: In 
the Epic, where the kings always ])lay dice as a matter of 
course, the only crime in playing is cheating, or ‘using magic.’ 
In the didactic E])ic alone is the game foihidden ; but we are 
told that ‘the bad kings of old always practiced 

woe-bringing gambling and deer-slaying’ (v. 90. 50). Tlie whole 
plot of the Epic turns on a game of dice. The king plays 
away all he has, wealth, (n-own, brothers, and self; then his 
wife. A nice point is here raised by the interested parties, as 
to whether he could rightly stake his wife, after he had himself 
become a slave by staking and losing himself, ‘sin(*e slaves own 

* R. V. X. 34 ; A. V. vii. 50, 51 ; vii. 109. 1 ; Muir, HyniiLs from the Rig 
and Atharvan, J. R. A. S., N. S.,ii.31. 

f Dice-playing is forbidden, M. iv. 74 ; a son is not liable for his dead 
father’s gambling de])ts, ib. viii. 159 : G.xii.41 ; gambling with dice, 
prize-fighting, and drinking, are strictly forbidden, and sinners of this 
sort punished and banished, M, ix. 220-328 (late). samCiliuta in the Epic 
is ‘ challenged to play dice,’ ii. 48. 19 : cf. 49. 39. 

tThe law-book of Apastamba says that a table shall be set up in the 
assembly-hall, and respectable members of the three Aryan castes may 
meet there and play dice. They pay (according to the commentator) 
something to the keeper of the table, and he i)ays to the king a regular 
sum^for the privilege of keeping the table. Narada (Jolly, xvi.) shows a 
fuller development^ and makes a dilferent provision : as, for example, 
that the keeper gets ten per cent, on the money staked. The earlier text 
of Xp. roads : sobhdyd madhye ^dhixhtvanain nddhrtyd nwapet 

(nir -) ; drydfy . . ddvitdrah Hyith, Ap. ii, 10. 25. 12tF. It is added that the 
dice shall be of even number and of vihhltaka. In the later Narada, the 
only sin thought of in connection with gaming is dishonest practice, 
e. g. using false dice, or playing in other places than at thejoyal tables, 
for the play was now a monopoly of the king. Compare Agv. G. S. ii. 
7. 10. The practice in Ntoida agrees with the rule of A. P. 256. 49 ff. 
But there the dhurtakitava gives up to the keeper of the hall five or 
ten per Cent, of his winnings according to their amount. The game is 
a monopoly (ib. 47} of the king. Cheats are here branded and banished. 
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nothing.’ The legal light of the court declared that he could 
not ; but it was generally conceded that the (jueen was thereby 
really lost, and became a slave. The only anger is caused by 
the discovery that all the game had been deceitful (see Sabha). 
This same king, however, afterwards becomes a courtier 'at 
another’s court,* and assumes the role of a gambler by profes- 
sion, ‘ in order to please the king and his ministers ’ by casting 
dice. ^ I shall,’ he says, ‘ become a dice-mad, play-loving cour- 
tier, and with# the bejeweled holders fling out the charming 
beryl, gold, and ivory dice, dotted black and red.’* And so, in 
respect of this vice, we can say witli I'acitus : aieam sobrii inter 
seria exercent, tanta lucrandi perdendive temeritate ut cum 
omnia defecerunt extremo ac novissimo iactu de libertate et 
de corpore contendant; victus vohintariam servitutem adit 
(Germ. 24). 

Four stages of development appear to have been passed 
through. In the first, gambling is generally practiced, and, 
casually, privately condemned wlum the result is bad. In the 
second, it is generally practiced, but tlic law begins to note its 
evils, and condemns it in mild admonitions language. In the 
third, it is generally practiced, but the law condemns it strongly, 
regards it as a state crime, and banishes the oflFenddrs. In the 
fourth, it is generally practiced, and the law takes it in charge, 
patronizes it, gives the king a revenue from it, and makes it a 
crime to play anywhere but where the king shall get his per 
cent, from the profits. f 

‘ Tl^e king and the priest uphold the (moral) order in the 
world,’ said the priest living before the Epic,J but the king en- 

* sahhcistdro bhavisyd/m i . . inatdksah priyadevanali . . vdidurydn 
kdhcdndn ddntdn plialdir jyotirasdih saha, kmidksdl lohitdk§dng ca 
nirimrtsydmi manoramdn. The verb shows the casting out of the dice, 
and the commentator says the preposition ‘ with ’ refers to the means of 
casting, and defines phaldh as gdristhdpandrthdni ko^thayuktdni 
kds^hddimaydni phalakdnij seeming to have in mind hollowed vessels 
for rattling the dice. I am rather doubtful about construing saha as ex- 
pressing tesdm (phaldndm) nirvartanaMaraiiam, but cannot here trans- 
late phala as Auge auf sinem Wiirfer (so B. R.), or take it alone as ‘ on 
the boards,’ with jyotis as another kind of dice. The comm, would 
make the words for materials refer to color, blue, yellow, red, and white 
(resolving jyotlrasdih) but I cannot follow him (iv. 1 . 25). Simple dicing, 
not draughts on ‘ boards,’ seems meant. The ordinary term for the dice- 
board is dsphura ; for the bet made, glaha : ii. 56. 6-4. Nala as ak^a- 
priydh is to be compared with dyutapriyalj. (ii. 48. 19) of Yudhishthira, 
here QSiWed. priyadeimnah., Comm, krlddpriyalp 

+ The Rig Veda ; Manu and the Epic sages ; Manavagastra, ix. 220 ff.: 
Apastamba and Narada— these illustrate the progression. The verse in 
Apastamba must be later than the (spurious) passage in Manu, and is 
probably interpolated, as recognition of state gambling-tables postdates 
the Sutra period. The Puranic use shows that gaming is assumed as 
common. Compare A. P. above, and 258. 79 : vyustdydm udite sitrye 
dyutejayam avdpnuydt ; and the quarrel over the game in V. P., v. 28. 

t dhftavratdUj Qat. Br. v. 4. 4. 5 (compare G. viii. 1). 
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Joyed himself still, in spite of priest and law. The life of revelry 
indulged in by the warrior-caste, already indicated by the rules 
on drinking, dicing, and contents between animals, an<i shown by 
the law, is perhaps caricatured by tlie great carousal in tlie 
Harivanga, but is testified to not only by Megastheiies,'^* but by 
the description in the Epic of all the paraphernalia of pastitne at 
court. Majestic preparations ! An amphitheatre for a joust at 
arms, moated and walled like a gated city ;f a casino by the river- 
side X for the amusement of the princes ; an ainwseinent when- 
ever any event offers an excuse ;§ meat and wine at evei-y festi- 
val ; drunkenness, gambling, and love, the enjoyments of peace 
— what use to (juote the sage’s rule that a man shall not drink, 
shall not eat meat, shall not gamble, and shall l)e continent 't 
Such rules were made by the priest, and for the priest; till a 
later age, influeuced by modern feeling, extended them to the 
other castes, and interpolated them upon tlie early E])i(‘.|| 


* irifiTTTOv IgtI to to)v TroXtfuoTcjv rdi’ uA'Aor ;('f)ovov h-' (y;{'oAfJ kol 

irdrou^ 6 ^lofj egtIv ek tov [Saa/AiKou ()/afT<,)/jfvo/<;, etc. : Strabo, xv. j). 707. * 

f pmfcam, dvcira, torana, parikhd^ i. 185. 17 if. Coiiipaie tlie jmblic 
games in V. P. v. 30. 

X i. 138. 3!b tuiahakndana. 

^ In i. 331, 09 the king makes an occasion of ‘ giving gifts ’ out of tlie 
fact that his brother has a son born. 

I Outside the law, in all ])rofane writings, rules restricting food and 
drink are found. Thus, as B. ii. 1. 1.31 limits the use of intoxicating 
liquor for all twice-born castes, so does R. ii. 34. 37 ; 80. 4 ; iv. 10. 31 if., 
V. 34. 10, for priest and warrior, limit eating, sup])ressing meat and 
madhu ‘wine.' ‘The king is lord of all but the priest’ (G.xi. 1); 
and in this respect the latter enforced his rules gradually, so that it 
may be that the non-priestly castes were slowly Jed to temperance. 
Luxury is forbidden to the priest who is out in the world (ii. 31. 43), but 
the caste as a whole led an easy and comfortable life, and allusions 
are plenty to show how delicately cared for and fastidious the town- 
priests were (of. e. g. iii. 93. 30). Even here we have no great asceticism 
as a rule. So, still more, a quasi-asceticism may be enjoined on the 
king and warrior ; but I miss the sign of it in popular poetry, and dis- 
trust it in didactic epip-ams. To speak the truth and not to steal setuii 
to be in India the earliest moralities enjoined. Drinking and gambling 
and lust are frowned upon much later, and by priests. But in those 
first two, the ‘ moral sense ' originated (not from the priests) from 
mutual advantages, and needs of social life ; for until the most ad- 
vanced moral code there is no thought of an abstract wrong in lying 
or stealing. Indeed, in the former case, certain occasions are men- 
tioned where for utilitarian reasons lying is approved and commanded. 
For instance, one may lie to a woman at the time of marriage, or to 
escape pain or loss of one’s property or loss of life. I confess I do not 
see the matter in the light in which Midler, ‘ India,’ p. 34 ff., puts it (see 
ib. note D, p. 373, for citations). Such expressions as that of the V. P., 

‘ the earth is upheld by truth’ (iii. 13) have no great moral significance, 
weighed against the fact that truth to the Aryan Hindu warrior is a 
relative term ; ‘ a lie is truth if it pays to lie ’ is the underlying basis of 
his morality in this regard. Compare viii. 69. 33 : bhavet satyam avak- 
tavyarh vaktavyam anftam bhavet, yatrd ^nftam bhavet satyam, etc. ; 
57, yat sydd ahihsdsanhyuktam sa dharma iti nigeayah ; compare the 
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If we look at tlie legitimate amusements of the warrior-caste, 
we shall find very little but telling tales of war, song, dance, 
mime-acting, later the drama, and practice of arms in sport or 
in earnest.* Sbnietimes sport was combined with a serious in- 
tent, as in tlie tournament, where tlie valor of the princes'ls 
tested, and they tlirougli this test become enrolled as woi’thy 
members of the caste (i. 184ff.). As boys, the princes’ one 
amusement, outside of running, leaping, practice in arms, and 
rough horse-play with each other, seems to have consisted of a 
game played with a ball or hockey {mid) which they roll or 
toss about. t The girls danced and played ball or doll (see Ap- 
])eiidix). The sport of the cow-boys in the later times of the 
Krishna legends appears to have (‘.onsisted in scandalizing and 
abusing the respectable inhabitants, and getting drunk, thus 
offering an interesting parallel to the life of our \V estei‘n cow- 
boys.:!: 

8. Royal Occupations , — Alertness is perha[)s the word best 
suited to describe the faculty j)rized in a king. ‘ lie slioiild l)e 
ready foi* the future, firm in the present, and understand wliat 
still I’cmains (to be done) from the past.’^ Thus he will be able 
to protect his Aryan and un-Aryan subjects. Not to i*ob these, 
and to be brave and pure, defines his negative and ])ositive duty 
toward his peo])le.|| 


vvliole section and ib. 70. 51 for cause. It was not Blilslima’s adherence 
to truth so much as his adlierence to chivalric rule tliat prevented him 
from slaying a woman. It is, however, true that in legend and precept 
trutli Tiolds a high place ; only we should add that moral prec^epts 
often hide an opposite practice, and that a sirn])le lie (not perjury) 
was not in and for itself regarded as wrong (th(^ (Uiristian idea) ; its 
sin depended on circumstances. But compare Vayu P. i. 10. 38 ; 59. 40. 

*Com])are vii. 57.4 : (numbers of people at a horse-sacrifK?e) uo{anar- 
iakngandharvCiih purmikCiir vardhamdnakaiJi, nityodgogdi{% ca krldad- 
bhis tatra nma pariharmtdh, 

i kndarito vUaydihdldh) paryacarah, i. 131.17 (cf. krldanaka), 

t The cow-boy Krishna, refusing homage to the old god Indra, says : 
‘ we are not shut in with doors, nor confined within wall ; we have 
neither fields nor houses ; we wander about ha])j)ily wherever we list, 
traveling in our wagons. . . Brahmans offer worship with prayer ; cul- 
tivators of the earth adore their landmarks ; but we who tend our herds 
in the forests and mountains should worship them and our kine [alone |.’ 
The same cow-boy and his brother once ‘ went along sportivi'ly, loolcing 
like two young elephants. As they roamed about they saw a washer- 
man coloring clothes, and with smiling countenances they went and 
threw down some of his fine linen. The washerman . . provoked the 
lads with loud and scurrilous abuse, until Krishna struelc him down 
with his head to the ground, and killed him. Then, taking the clothes, 
they went their way’ (Wilson’s translation of V. P. v. 10, 20 ; jip. 524. 
548). Such pictures may represent actual scenes from the life of the 
cow-boys, though these narratives are meant to glorify the cow-boy 
^od. 

i^v.39.55; M. vii. 178-179. 

I iii. 150. 37 ; v. 72. 44 ; 73. 27 ; 37. 23 ; xv. 10. 42. 
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But when we come to a closer examination of what the gen- 
eral ^protection’ implies, we find that there is an* endless com- 
plexity of subjects to which the king must pay attention. It 
were little better than to schedule the j)ossib]e combinations 
of all conceivable military, judicial, civil, and domestic af- 
fairs, were we to follow closely the lists given to the king to 
study. All his duties and cares are parceled ont in divisions. 
He obtains his education by the groujKsystern. ‘for the i-ealni is 
a huge concern,’ and needs to be studied in all% its pai*ticulars, 
eacdi under its ])roper head.* 

So technical have become in the late and pseudo-E])ic some 
of the groups of objects of consideration, that, finding them un- 
explained or over-explained by the commentator, we are unable 
to analyze them, unless by chance they be re))eate<l Avith more 
light. So we read simply : ‘Let the king have the six royal 
qualities, atid know the sevon means.’ The comnumtator gives 
us the solution. The six royal qualities are ehxuience, bravery, 
wisdom, learning, (knowledge of) polity, and of (sa(nvd) inusic.f 
The ‘seven means’ would be unintelligible, for only ‘four 
means’ (of condu(‘t with other unfriendly kings) are recognized 
in the legal codes (pacification, generosity, intrigiK^, and pun- 
ishment) ; but to these are here added three: namely, poison, 
incantations, and magic. 

The Epic outstrips the grou])s with whicli we nre familiar in 
many other particulars, some of which I shall give in full, dry 
as they are to any but one interested in succinct tabulation ; for 
though they teach us not much ((‘containing generally only such 
information as might be ante(‘.edently expected), they yet show 
us, as we pick our way through them, how thoroughly the 
Hindu sages had encircled the king with a net of painful 
ruhes, and give us at the same time a glini[)se of that methodic^ 
nature of the Hindu mind which proved so valuable in other 
provinces, while it seems so useless in this. Siudi (categories are 
usually reeled off in the form of cateciiumenical instructions ad- 
dressed to a ])atient king ; and they belong all to the middle 
period of the Epi(?, when it was made into a book of Avisdom.J 


* xii. 68. 21 ; sumahat tantram; so ib. 66. 2, {dharmani) inahdntam 
hhdrarn manye, 

f Gain, Right, and Desire, it has just been statech are the main-springs 
of human action ; these tlie king should practicje in loco (kdle) : ii. 6. 21 
ff. The most common ‘ grouj) of six ’ is called the ‘ six-fold-care ’ (not 
to be confused with the ‘six-fold array’ of the army, described below), 
and consists of six specially important topics for the king : namely, 
alliance, war, marching, encampment, partition of forces, and sexdcing 
allies. Compare ii. 5. 8 ; v. 88. 24 (xii. 59. 82) ; xii. 69. 64 ff. : xv. 6. 6 {md- 
guriyarn dyattam); M. rii. 160 ; Yajfi. i. 846. 

f Some of these lists presuppose not only great technical dexterity in 
interpretation, but also a sense of less serious meaning than belongs to 
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Tliere are ‘ eight acts ’ for a king to attend to (that ifl, eight 
subjec'ts to cafe for in time of peace): agriculture, trade, roadn, 
forts, bridges, elephant-training, taxes, and the occupation of 
deserted places,* Some of these are embraced in an uninteill- 
gible ‘group of fourteen’ just preceding, ol)jects to be attended 
to when the land is held by the enemy : as, for instance, the 
(‘ountry, town, forts, elephants, Ihpior-saloons, etc. (coinmenta- 
tor) ; and in another place we find again that there are rten 
objects of consMeration,’ explained by tlie same’guide to be the 
king’s own and liis foe’s ministers, realm, fortress, treasury, and 
army.t 


most of tlu‘io. They a})pear almost in the light of riddles or implied 
(ionuTKJrmns, and liave a j)aiiiful resemblance to Mother Goose verses, 
reanindirig us of ‘ two legs sat upon three legs,’ etc. Nevertlieless, when 
we find the interpretation, it partakes of no sportiveness. But I fancy 
the priests amused themselves in a sober way with such verses ; there 
(‘an, at least, *be no Sutra-like technicality about them. A sage will 
giv(^ us an example from v. 88. 44 : ‘ By means of one perceiving two and 
sul)duing three by means of four while com^uering five, understanding 
six and forsaking seven — be thou blessed.' Itd<Sesnotclearthemat- 
t(*rupmuch to insert definite articles or the gender of each numeral; 
and in fact the commentator does not know wliat the verse means, for 
lie exiilains it by different guesses, the cleverest being as follows : ‘ The 
vcTse may mean : the king sliall by means of one undivided intelli- 
gence discern the two sets of things, those to be dont' ^ind not to be 
(lone ; and by means of the bmr methods of subduing foes (soothing, 
bribery, dissension, force) get into his power the three kinds of men, 
friends, neutrals, foes ; wlule lie shall subdue the five organs of sense 
and know the six conditions of a state (alliance, rupture, etc.), and 
leave the s(‘V"en vi(res, women, dice, hunting, drinking, harsh words, 
cruel ]mnishment, injury to property — and then he will be happy.’ But 
in ib. 86. 48 tlua-e are six organs. One such specimen suffices. 

ii. 5. 22 ; these ‘ acts ’ are said to be ‘ declared by the code.’ The last 
{{;utnj(lnCuh niv(\*anani,) may perhaps be colonization. Compare M. vii. 
154, where tlie same (unexplained) group is mentioned, and exfiounded 
by the there commentators in the way of Nil., and otherwise. (See 
notes to M. in Bfihler’s and B. H.’s translations.) 

f xii. 57. 18, ca fia(^avargasya sthdna%J{'(MMkiiayCitmanah. The 

‘ sixfold division ’ in a near ami subseijuent section [nadvargo mtijaJjL) is 
said to mean self, time-and-clime, means, duty, minister, cause, xii. 59. 
82 : (‘omj)are the following for the whole list of duties (88-78). The three- 
fold division {k.]fay(f, sihdna, tri'ddhi) (xxuirs independently in xii. 69. 64 ff. ; 
where also duty, gain, and desire, as usual, form another triad (so v. 89. 
40) : and ' guarding the people well’ is at the end the sum of it all, ac- 
(^()rding to Angiras ; the section closing with the oft-repeated discussion 
of the relation between the king and his age : whether the king in- 
fliien(5es his age, or the age in which he lives determines the character 
of the king (79 ff.). Here, too, are the ‘ seven divisions of the kingdom ’ 
alreacly alluded to (see above, p. 45, and again in text, ii. 5. 38) ; namely, 
the king, his officials, allies, \yealth, realm, fort, and army. With xii. 
59. 35 ff . compare xv. 6. 1 ff . Note that in xv. 5. 8 we have ‘ an eight-fold 
state,’ asfd/Vgrain rdjyam, explained as ‘king, ministers, etc.’(i. e. seven); 
but, I think, really confused with the ‘ army of eight.’ Most of these 
groups occur explained in the late polity-books, such as Kam, Nit. and 
Nitiprak. 
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Perhaps the most interesting group is that of the state offi- 
cials (which comes under the rubric of categories of occupa- 
tions, because, like most of the others, the ting has to be occu- 
pied with tliem), since they can be compared with the list of 
royal officials handed down by Megasthenes. The latter says 
that there are certain liigli state officers, partly civil and partly 
military, and these make in his report a special class by them- 
selves. 

In Nfirada’s s])eech, quoted above from the second book, 
we'fitid seven gcTieral state officers — the inspector of the fort, 
the inspector of the army, the inspector of laws, the com- 
mandcu’-in-chief of the army, the chief priest, ])hysi(*ian, and 
astrologer — offered as a group explanatory of the functions of 
certain- officials tliat represent the king (comm, to ii.T). 23) ; but 
a fuller grou]) of administrative officials is implied by the text 
itself in a following verse, where a group of eighteen officials is 
plainly signiffed by the mention of ‘eighteen objects wliicJi the 
king should have carefully watched by spies.’ Assuming that 
the comiiieutator is right in explaining this group by a long quo- 
tation from a law-book, we ttnd that the people here intended 
embra(‘e those members of the council meant by Megasthenes, 
and others who were not probably included under his sixth di- 
vision, but may b(‘ understood of those that guard the realm,* 
as viceroys in (liflerent parts of the kingdoni. The list is as fol- 
lows : the chief coimcallor, the chief priest, the crown-prince, 
the commander-in-chieff of the army, the chamberlain, the over- 
seen’ of the harem, the overseer of prisons, the chief steward, 
the person having general suj)erintendence cjf what ought or 
ought not to be done in affairs, the chief judge, the overseer of 
the city, the chief engineer, the overseer of justice, the presi- 
dent of thc^ ass(mibly, the guardian of the army (commissioner) 
or of punishment (criminal judge '^), the guardian (perhaps 
overseer) of forts, the guardian of the boundary, tlu‘ guardian 
of the forest. 

AW these offi(*ers in his foe’s realm the king must have watcdied 
l)y spies, and all of them in his own realm, except the chief 


* It seems to me that Miiller p^oes too far in supposing that the offi- 
cials set over villagers are merely revenue officers with police juris- 
diction (‘India,' ]). 47). Tho Praejna Up. alludes to these: ‘as a king 
commands his officers, saying, rule over these or those villages’ (iii. 4) ; 
the Brhat Sanihitii speaks of the ^king and his followers’ who destroy 
the land (xix. 3) ; and the E])ic regards them as viceroys of state. When 
villages were not tributary, they may have been totally independent 
(avilahdha), they may have had no governor (Bp Sam. xvii. 14, comm., 
Kern ) ; but when it was p)ssible for Bhima to give fourteen villages off- 
hand to a messenger (viii. 76. 40), we can scarcely suppose that the ‘ self- 
government’ of which Miiller speaks could have been a real autonomy, 
or have made them independent in their laws. 
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cbxincillor (prime minister) and higli-priest (because these are 
of the priestly caste), and his once son, the crown-prince. Tlie 
list will give ns an idea of the internal policy of the state, 
though no grerft antiquity can probably be claimed for it.* 

Interesting also is the formal recognition of the relations be- 
tween state and state — the three kinds of peace (through fear, 
love, bribery), the four times of marching and amiy divisions 
when at war, the division of all outlying principalities into foes, 
allies, and neu4;ral8, and all tlie ‘ circuit ’ about the king ; for 
these, given also in the law, form the germ of the special 
sciences of polity, already begun in the Epic, which, starting 
with rules (naydh) such as taught by Brihaspati and Uganas, 
were afterward to develop into that Machiavellian state-polity 
{nlti) that in later times governed the policy of the Hindus. 

A native resume of royal occupations found in another book 
gives us a summary of the king’s daily life, and a general the- 
ory of his relations with the powers about him. We find here 
that ^ system approved by the Mtoavas,’ as Kamandaki calls it, 
which, cprresponding with the suggestions in other parts of 
the Epic and with the code of Manu, may be looked upon as 
at once the broadest and the oldest discussion of international 
relations.f Thfe account is called Instruction, and is given by 
the old king of Hastiiiapur to his successor. 

The king ought to rise early in the morning,:}: dress, and 
pay his respects to the elders of tlie court (here assumed to be 

* ii. 5. 38. Tlie list reads : 7nantri purohitag cdi ^va yuvardjag camu- 
patih, pancamo dvdrapdlagca sa^^ho ^ntarvegikas (sic; tathd ; hdrdgdrd- 
dhikdrl ca dravyasanicayakft tathd, kftydkftyesu cd Wthdndrh navamo 
viniyojakah (sic) ; pradenpi nagarddhyaksah kdryanirmdnak'ft tathd, 
dharmddhyaki^ah sabhddhyakso dandapdlas tripahcamaji ; ^odago dur- 
gapdlag ca tathd rdstrdntapdlakah, a^ampdlakdntdni tlrthdny a^fdda- 
gdi 'va ca. This corresponds closely, though not exactly, with the deter- 
mination of the Nitiprakagika on th(* same subject, as the latter usually 
resolv es the technical formulae in accordance with our commentator. 
The Manavic group of eighteen is one of law-titles (M. viii. 8). Compare 
A. P. 252. Exactly the same formula as in our text is found also K. ii. 
109. 45 ; in connection with which fact it may not be impertinent to in- 
quire whether it is mere chance that this whole section of the sec- 
ond book in R. corresponds completely in form and often in verse ^ith 
a section of the same book in Mbh. ; and is it accidental that the scenes 
of the two works are distributed in parallel books with sometimes like 
names : ddi = ddi ; sabhd = (assembly at) ayodhyd ; vana = vana (B.) ; 
ki^kindhyd = virdfa (with names different, but each a change from for- 
est to town life) ; sundara = udyogya (preparation for war) ; then in 
each the yuddha 9 

t K. Nit. viii. 24. Compare with this section ii. 5. 26 ff. ; xii. 59 ; M. 
vii. 153 ff. The resum^ is from xv. 5. 10 to 6. 20. 

t Compare ii. 5. 86, 89 ; where it is added that the king, after rising 
early, should go about protected by a guard of soldiers dressed in red 
and armed with swords. An interesting list of the king’s attendants, 
jesters, pages, etc., is given in R. ii. 32. 20. 

VOL. XIII. 17 
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necessarily priests). His first business should be to enquire 
what work there is on hand for the day. Thi^^ will be ex- 
plained to him by the elders, and they will also advise him how 
to act. His councillors (for with the vulgar he must not con- 
sult) should be regenerate men, wise, aristocratic, skilled in de- 
termining what is right and useful ; his general officers should 
be of hereditary office and superior to deceit {upddhdtltdh^ 14 ; 
ii. 5.43). He should consult with his ministers both collect- 
ively and individually ; and, to do so, should (early in the 
morning) enter the well-encircled Hall-of -Council (rriantra- 
grhmn or sthala7n; druhya^ 22), or, if he choose, may go into 
any other secret place, such as a wood, hill, or housetop. He 
should exclude from the place of consultation any people or 
talking birds {sdrihd f compare Ratn.) that might betray what 
is said. Night consultations are a mistake. When he meets 
his council, he should make a speech, repeating the formula 
that declares the sins of those that betray council.* * * § 

Business affairsf and legal matters he should personally su- 
perintend, or have attended to by experts and judges {compare 
xii. 09. 27 ff.) In making judgments, he should condemn to 
fines or death, according to circumstances, thieves, adulterers, 
violent men, cheats, and (among others) those that destroy halls 
and places of a8sembly.:j: His morning duties consist also of a 
conference with those that have the control of his finances. 
He should then dress, eat, and exercise, examine the*arms, and 
later, in the evening, give audience to ambassadors and inter- 
view spies — for he should have well-trained native spies of 
every sort. The latter part of the night is the l)roper time for 
him to decdde as to what oTiglit to be done. His meals should 
be taken at noon and at midnight; but in respect of these divi- 
sions of time the general rule is that a^ time is good for ac- 
tion if there is anything to be done.§ The next day he should 
rise, dress, and go through the same duties over again : ** for- 
ever turning is the wheel of duty.’l At all times he sliould 

* This may also imply the punishment mentioned for such a betrayer 
in A. P. 267. 79, where the mantrasya hhettCi has his tongue slit open. 

f ^Q^rt of his business was to regulate prices ; for the trader, mdn of 
the people- caste, was not to charge for his goods as he chose. In fact, 
the term usually translated ‘ usurer’ is by native authority a man that 
buys grain cheap and sells it dear— a great sinner, according to the 
Hindus. Compare Vas. ii. 41, and Kern, J. R. A. S,, N. S., vi. 40, on 
our text, xiii. 23. 21 (N.). 

f The general disposition of the king’s day reminds us of the .uni- 
versal rule that one should devote himself to ‘ duty in the forenoon, 
wealth in the middle of the day, pleasure in the latter part of the day’ 
{dharmam purve dhanam madhye jaghanye Tedmam dcaret, dhany anu- 
cared evam e§a gdstrdkxto vidhify, iii. 38, 40). 

§ sarva dupayikdJii, kdldl^ kdrydi^m, xv. 5. 36. 

j cakravat tdta kdrydndm parydyo df^ate sadd, xv. 6. 36. 
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take particular care to protect himseK from assassination, and 
have nis women especially supervised by proper old men. 

As to his foreign policy, he must remember that it is all- 
important to have a capable commander-in-chief,* and should 
elect him that is faithful, brave, painstaking (rather than one 
on^ of good family). 

Each king is surrounded by a ‘ circuit’ of consideration, and 
every kinff should be familiar with his own and his neighbors’ 
affairs. A teohnical enumeration of these by the teachers of 
polity makes seventy-two subjects for consideration.f 

Owing to tlie military and not the civil activity of the king 
being portrayed by the Epic, we have little to judge by, when 
we enquire how much the king really had to do wiui the courts 
and with other legislative matters. As the sovereign is always 
represented in the code as attending courts, and as judgment is 

* Compare (ii. 5. 37) the eko amdtydfy ^urali. 

f What these subjects are is variously explained. The legal com- 
mentators are agreed that Kamandaki’s work shall interpret Manu’s 
vague grouping of the kings ; and they are probably correct in so do- 
ing. The legal commentator to Manu explains the great circuit of 
twelve as consisting of five objects of care (minister, kingdom, fort, 
treasure, army), multiplied into the twelve kings lying about an imag- 
inable king : to wit, that king’s foe, the neutral, the one seeking to be- 
come an emperor, the one lying geographically between the subject 
and his foe (these are the four chief), plus eight others, assumed as 
well known by the text, and explained as four in front beyond the 
foe (a friend, the foe’s friend, friend’s friend, foe’s friend’s friend) and 
four behind (rear attacker, rear attacker’s attacker, friend of rear at- 
tacker, friend of rear attacker’s attacker). These twelve kings’ own per- 
sons, added to these sixty subjects, make the complete circuit of care 
about one’s kingdom. But our present text and commentator are dif- 
ferent from these. I am sure the latter’s interpretation is incorrect, but 
the Epic commentator construes that a king has seventy-two subjects to 
think of : four of these are the friend of his foe and foe’s ally and the 
foe of each respectively ; six are those bearing arms against him ; two 
are his own ally and that ally’s ally ; these twelve are to be added to 
sixty objects of consultation with ministers— namely, a group of eight 
on agriculture, etc., of twenty on boys, etc., of fourteen faults, impi- 
ety, etc. , of eighteen objects of counsel (cf . the eighteen of ii. 5. 88 as 
explained above). These make seventy-two altogether (reading, as N. 
does, mitram amitram, as in C.). The late date of the corresponding 
passage in Manu might be inferred from the fact that Uganas alone is 
quoted, when an author is mentioned by name (7.15), although ^pol- 
ity-wise teachers’ {dcdryd nitikoviddh) are alluded to in general (com- 
pare M. vii. 155-156 ; Kam. Nit. viii. 14-24 ; ib. xi. 67). The seventy con- 
cerns of the circuit are dismissed in the twelfth book with the remark 
that the whole subject is fully explained in the Nitigastra (59. 74). 
However, if we trust Kamandaki, the Manavas have a right to claim the 
system, since he says the ‘ circuit’ covers twelve provinces according to 
Manu (vii. 156), or sixteen, or twentv, according to Uganas and Brihas- 
pati respectively ; although others, ne adds, allow the circuit to be ex- 
panded according to present need (loc. cit.). The same circuit is men- 
tioned in xii. 59.70-71, and implied in ib. 43 ; perhaps implied also in 
pdr^T^.imula, ii. 5. 58. Later works agree in essentials : compare A. P. 
282, 284, 288 ft. Compare Vikramorv. Act ii., Wilson’s note, p. 209. 
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given by the Epic king whenever a case occurs, we may as- 
sume that the king actually went each morning jto the court- 
house and heard cases, deciding them by the help of those 
learned in the law. Such help must have been fnainly in quot- 
ing precedents, for of all rules this is the strictest, that the law 
as handed down shall not be clianged.* The business was, 
however, chiefly sliifted to the shoulders of the judge, in press 
of other business, and of course wholly so in all but the im- 
perial city. The king whose justice in judgments is especially 
sought must always ‘ let his rod fall alike on friend or foe,’t 
and, as an incorporation of the God of justice, always opens 
the court by a set speech, in which he conjures the witnesses 
to speak the truth. The king himself may not be a witness.:}; 

If an unjust sentence be delivered in court, tlie general rule 
that a king shall assume one-sixth of the moral responsibility 
when crime is committed is commuted in favor of the people 
versus the king, so as to read that tlie king ol>tains one- 
fourth ; the ministers of justice, one-fourth ; the witnesses, one- 
fourth ; the criminal, one-fourth, of the moral guilt (to be 
cleared oft* by suffering in the next worId).§ 


* In accordance with the general rule rd/ar.s warn rand anuyCitu 
gatirh n'cpaliy xv. 4. 5 (though here custom only) : compare ii. 6. 3. The 
judge judges, but the king condemns, in Mrcch. Act ix., a good court- 
picture. 

t See below, and compare R. iv. 17. 57. 

t A list in V. 85. 44 gives, besides, seven people incapable of serving 
as witnesses : a person that tells fortunes by the hand ; a trader (con- 
victed of having been) a thief ; a fowler ; a physician ; a friend and a 
foe (of the person on trial) ; a mime-actor. Compare M. viii. 65 fl‘. 

g The absolute moral responsibility of the king that permits crime to 
go unpunished is represented by a sixth of that crime. If the crime 
be punished, the king is freed from moral responsibility for the com- 
mission of that sin (see above, pp. 77, 87). If, however, in punishing the 
crime, the king or the king’s representative, the judge, gives an unjust 
sentence, the moral responsibility is in part shifted back to the shoul- 
ders of the government. This later rule (as it seems to me) of one- 
fourth incurred by the king thus overlies the earlier and ju’overbial 
‘ sixth share’ of the king. 1 look now on the passages in the tliirtieth 
book of the Epic and the eighth book of Manu as alike indicative of a 
later court-precision than is shown by the popular rule ; and am in- 
cline^ to believe that the confusion in the pseudo-Epic is due not to a 
quotation from Manu’ without authority, but to the temporary ignor- 
ing of the popular view in favor of the court-division of guilt as ex- 
plained in M. viii. 18 ; and therefore that this quotation direct ‘ from 
Manu’ is really from our law-book. We should thus have to subtract 
one case from those which I adduced where the pseudo-Epic failed to 
correspond with our Manavic text, and thereby strengthen my argu- 
ment a little more. Add xii. 366. 5. Compare tliis Journal xi. 264 ; also 
M. viii. 18, and 304, with my notes in translation ; the Epic passages 
here treated are chiefly xiii. 61. 34 ff., and xii. 67. 17 ff. Sutra-rules for 
the statements given above in regard to witnesses will be found B. 
i. 10. 19. 18 ; ib. 8 ; ib. 10; Vas. xvi. 33 ; in Manu compare also viii. 
88 ff., 113. 
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Verification of a witness’s word by fire-ordeals and tests of 
other sorts go^s back to an early period in India (AV., Chand. 
Up. vi. 16, etc.), and extends in new phases through the later 
legal literature.* Compare tlie Pariksapaddhati (McNaughten) ; 
Schlagintweit, Gottesartheile dev Indier, The fourteen days’ 
limit as a test of veracity after an ordeal invoking the 
wrath of a god is kept till late.^* In the Epic we have no fire- 
ordeal, properly speaKing, such as we have in the Ramayana. In 
the latter the hcwroine swears ‘by her troth’ that she is true to her 
husband, calls on the fire to protect her, and tlierewith enters 
fire (R. vi. 101. 11, 28 ff.). In the same scene in the Maha- 
bharata she simply calls on all the gods to ‘ deprive her of life if 
she act falsely,’ and begins the list with the fire-god {indtani- 
gvan)^ not employing any further proof than the formula sa me 
mmuncatu 2 yif'dndn yadi car dm y ahanif In alltlie 

Epic poetry the custom is popularized by the common unjudi- 
cial forms of strong asseveration. To swear ‘ by my troth’ is 
common, as ‘ by my troth I will slay him ; by my troth I 
raise the weapon’ (iii. 252. 48). A colloquial imprecation is 
^ ruat caelum {pated dyanh) if my word he not true and to 
this the speaker adds the more local imprecation ‘ may llimavat 
burst, may the sea dry up,’ etc. (compare iii. 12. 180 ff. ; R. ii. 
15.29). The great curse of the seers as a form of imprecation 
in xiii. 98. 116 ff. deserves notice as suggestive of ordeals. 
Again, to give more solemnity, a speech is introduced by the 
speaker wliile toucliing water {ydry npasprqya) ; evidently an 
elliptical form of calling Varuna, the Epic god of water and 
of testimony, to observe the truth of the words to follow.:]: 

The unanimous treatment of one topic in all the older law- 
books leads us to the conclusion that, at a time earlier than we 
have been considering (with a state so adjusted to precise for- 
malities as that prescribed above the practice must have been in- 
comi)atible), the king acted not only the part of a judge but 
also that of the punisher. The time would go back of the ap- 
pointment of a judge-substitute, and represent a period when 
the king was the liead of a small family clan. In tlie Epic 
period, the practice could have been one only typical of the 
royal death-giving power, and conversely of the pardoiiing 


* A. P. 254. 48. Cf. also Vayu P. ii. 15. 78, iuld, 100 ; Mfcch. Act ix. 
f iii. 291. 23. Compare Kaegi, Herkunft d. germ. Gottesurtheils, p. 51. 
i So in iii. 10. 32, where the speaker was angered through his hearer’s 
insulting him by ‘ scratching the ground’ and ‘ beating bis thighs’ in 
mockery (although the latter act is not necessarily an insult, being also 
a sign of grief, as when the women ‘ beat their thighs with their hands 
and lamented,’ as an equal sign of grief with loosening the hair and 
doffing ornaments : xvi. 7. 17). To swear by all the gods is also com- 
mon. Compare the oath in the battle-scenes below, and add R. ii. 9. 25. 
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power. For we read in all codes that, when a thief is caught 
(and trial for theft seems the earliest kind of judicial inquiry in 
India), he shall bear a club upon his shoulder to the king, and 
when his guilt is acknowledged the king shall take the club 
and slay him, or he shall let him go free by not slaying him. 
But one code says they shall bear him away and then Kill him.* 
So even in Brhannar. P. the slave is struck, musalyah^ by the 
king himself, 28. 20. Not even the members of the king’s fam- 
ily are to be allowed to escape the just punishment of their 
crime : ^ He must punish even his next of kin with bonds, tor- 
ture, or death.’ An interesting exception moderates this : 4f, 
however, these should come to the family-priest and voluntarily 
confess their crime, saying, “ we have sinned ; we will not sin 
(again)” — then they deserve to be let go.’ Moreover, of priests 
it IS said : the punishment of ])rie8ts shall be graded progres- 
sively according to their social standing. ^ l^he greater the 
reverence they enjoyed before they sinned, the greater should 
be their piinishment.’f 

More specific legal functions of the king are lacking. His 
duties in peace are chiefly those of his natural profession. 
Thus, he is expected to visit the armory or arsenal as well 
as to see to business matters. Only the books on custom and 
law give us details of his entering the court, etc.J The gen- 
eral distribution of the king’s whole realm is put in sTiort 
form under four heads, so that, when one enquires briefly and 
politely in regard to the state of the kingdom, he says that 


* This law is older than the present Ejuc, and may have been current 
at the time of the first poem ; but I have noted no allusion to it in our 
text. There the king is more a figure-head in the court. But for the 
Hutra-period and law compare G. xii. 48 ; B. ii. 1. 1. 116-17 ; Vas. xx. 41 ; 
Ap. i. 9. 35. 4 ; M. viii. 814 ; xi. 100 ; Yajfl. iii. 357. The later law-books 
limit this case, as being very severe, to the case of one that steals gold 
from a priest! But it is evidently a survival of earliest criminal law. 
The slaying of criminals ordinarily may be simple (beheading, etc.), or 
‘ variegated’ {citro vadhah) : that is, slaying by torture. The Epic al- 
lows robbers to be slain by beating (jpraMmz/!^) in its pseudo-parts 
(xii. 85. 30 ff.), and gives us a tale of a saint, caught by the police, and 
then at the king’s order ‘ impaled on a stake from suspicion of theft ’ 
(gfilejprotag cdurcK^ankayd). His companions, real thieves, were also 
slain in the same way: i. 63. 93. Compare xvi. 1. 31, impalement for 
drinking. Priests are thus capitally punished also, and others slain for 
theft, by Puranic law, Ag. P. 169. 20 ; 226. 85 ff. ; in ib. 81, lex talionis; 
but night robbers are impaled, also destroyers of houses and fields, 

336. 54-63. The first citation is remarkable as preserving the exact form 
of M. xi. 100 ff . , the priest being the thief. But in 357. 59 the priest is 
branded where others are slain (for abusive language) ; ib. 62, the stake 
is appointed for murderers ; see also ib. 173. 2 ft. 

t xii. 268. 29, 7 ff. So, too, in xii. 140. 47 : ‘ either a son, brother, 
father, or friend—whoever injures the property of the king, shall be 
slain ; even the Guru shall be punished. ’ 

I Compare Par. G. S. iii. 13. 1 ff. : M. viii. 1 ff . 
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he hopes the ‘kingdom, treasury, army, and town’ are faring 
•well.* , 

In regard to tlie comparative. value of different parts of the 
kingdom, we are frequently told that a king should preserve 
his own life even at the expense of the whole realm, just as he 
should sacrifice a family to preserve a village, and a village, if 
necessary, in order to preserve a town.f 

4, Modes of government. — The origin of the great families 
that gave kingji to the Aryan invaders of India is confessed by 
themselves to be doubtful. The difficulty of tracing back the 
line, though helped by fable, appeared to them insurmounta- 
ble. ‘ The origin of seers, rivers, great families, women, and 
sin is not to be found out ’ (v. 35. 72 : cf. Pafie. iv. 49) ; for 
‘hard to discover are the sources of rivers and heroes’ (i. 137. 
11). The multiplication of fable, the absence of all history, 
make it impossible to know to-day what was unknown then. 
We can be certain of nothing in regard to the origin of any of 
the kings mentioned in the Epic. We cannot show that the 
Dhritar^slitra of the poem was the same as the king of that 
name mentioned in the Brahmana-literature. Pretense of de- 
scent is 0 ])enly acknowledged in the poem. ^ ‘ Tlie present 
royal families,’ it is said, ‘pretend descent from Aila, Ikdivaku, 
etc.’ (ii. 14. 1-5). Of pure-caste kings tliere is not even this 
pretense in many cases. The mother is often low-l)orn, or the 
father is a ‘divinity.’ Altliough especially referable to the 
Brahmans, a remark in the twelfth book i« interesting in this 
connection : ‘ There are only four re«ally ancient families, those 
of Angiras, Ka^yapa, Vasishtha and Bhrigu; all other families 
have become great by virtue of works (no' blood).’:}: 

According to the received belief in the Epic, royalty, though 
a divine ordinance, is really the result of an afterthought on 
the part of the Creator ; for man lived originally in a demo- 
cratic, or rather anarchic, manner. ‘ How,’ asks the king of 
the Pandus, ‘can one person have sucli power over others'^’ 
The sage questioned answers (xii. 59. 10 ff.): ‘ Hear how king- 
ship arose : At first there was neither king nor kingdom, nor 
punishment, nor one to inflict it; but when man’s sense of 
justice was destroyed, then they laid hands on the property of 
others ; this begot desire ; desire, passion ; passion caused a 
loss of all knowledge of duty ; holy knowledge was destroyed ; 

^ ]^praccha kugalam cd 'sya rdjye Jco^e balepure^ R. ii. 99. 10. 

1 1. 115. 88 ; V. 128. 49 ; compare ib. 37. 10 n. : let him sacrifice his 
wealth to save his wife, but his wife to save his own life and xii. 57. 
41. 

t xii. 297. 17-18, the mulagotrdni (aristocratic through birth) and the 
karmatafy samutpanndni (sprung up through works) ; the commentator 
takes the works to be religious ceremonies. 
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then died the sense of right ; the gods became frightened ; 
they created Law and Order; till finally one man, righting^ 
the uneven eartli, brought the world into a state of order, 
blessed them by his protecting and directing power, and was 
thereupon, on account of his kindness, made king.* I have 
elsewhere t given a somewhat similar legend, in which the 
kingless world is represented as begging Grod for a protector. 
These legends show that such a state was not unfamiliar to the 
Hindu, though they would do but little toward supporting an 
atgument for early democracies in India. Still, we know from 
other sources that kingless peoples, ahrbvoiioi^ were probably not 
wanting in the later period. Megasthenes plainly implies that 
^self-ruled cities,’ in distinction from cities governed by kings, 
were common in his day. Indeed, his words take such towns as a 
matter of course. J Yet none but legendary traces remain even 
of such a possibility in our Epic, though so many passages are 
aimed at 'kingless people’ that we might well suj)pose it was 
not a merely theoretical folly that was tlms decried.^ ‘King’ 
and ‘warrior’ arc ..ometimessaidto be synonymous, || hut whether 
a king of Aryans may belong to other than the warrior-caste 
is not a question answered (except in the (iase of Karna) by the 
historical ])art of the Epic.^f The didactic part speaks plainly, 

* ranjitdq ca prajdJi sarvds tena rdje gabdyate, verse 125. 

f Manu in the Mahabharata, on Mbh. xii. 67. 17 ff . : J. A. O. S. xi. 255. 

t Compare Lassen I. A. ii. 727 and 86 ; Vaigali was such a city ; it had 
a council of live thousand ; each member provides one elephant ; they 
had an upardja or under-king, as state officer, under whom was a com- 
mander-in-chief of the army ; they had also a ‘ book of customs.’ • 

X ‘ Faults are always engendered in a people that has no king’ {ardjake 
janapade), i. 41. 27 ; R. ii. 69. 28; ‘in realms without kings the people 
having no helper are destroyed,’ i. 105. 44 ff. : cf . M. vii. 3. Less suggestive 
is ‘ like a stoneboat in a river sinks a people ruled by a woman, a gambler, 
or a^ child,’ v. 38. 43 ; here the rule is directed against a woman or child 
being anugdsitd, actual ruler of the state ; but immediately following 
it is said ‘grievous is the land where there is no king,’ v. 39. 78; as a 
command we find : ‘ one shall not live in realms that have no kings,’ 
xii. 67. 4 ff . ; with a description familiar from the law of what evils 
would happen in such a case : ‘ women and money would be stolen, 
people would devour each other like fishes;’ (and the addition) ‘this 
was the^tate of the world before Manu was made king ; previous to his 
arrif al people had tried to make laws for themselves ; these laws were 
“a boaster, a bully, an adulterer, a thief must be banished ;” no one 
enforced these laws ; so the people were miserable ; so they asked for a 
king.’ 

II The Nitimayukha (Raj. Mitra’s Notices, No. 2278)^ says that the word 
king refers only to one of warrior-caste : rdjagabdasya ksatriyamdtre 
caktir iti nirupa^m. But this is theoretical ; and for the use in the 
book itself, I know this work only as mentioned here and in Weber’s 
account, Monatsherichte d. k. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., Nov. 1873. 

^ The Vayu-Purapa sets the evil period of slave-kings at a time not 
very long (relatively) before the ascension of Chandragupta (‘ who will 
reign for twenty-four years ’) and A§oka ; but quite a while before the 
Yavanas, who are to reign for eighty years : Vayu P. ii. 37. 321 ff., 356. 
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however. We learn thence that in emergencies kings may be 
of any caste., Yudhishthira asked : ‘ Suppose the castes con- 

fused, and a hostile army appearing ; suppose the regular troops 
defeated ; then* suppose some strong man should arise, even, a 
priest, a man of the people-caste, or a slave : if he protected the 
people (as king), would he do right or not ?’ The sage replies: 
‘He that is a shore in a shoreless place, he that is a boat in a 
boatless place, whether he be a slave or whatever he be, is worthy 
of honor. Let»the people honor him on whom when helpless 
they rely and prosper ; let them honor him as if he were their 
own blood ; for a priest without knowledge and a king without 
protecting-power are but wooden elephants. He that protects 
the good and drives evil away should be made king.’* This 
passage explains ‘ caste-mixture ’ ; it is political confusion, im- 
plying war. 

6. SnceesHioK^ choice of hlng^ jyrmwgeniture . — The kingdom 
either descended directly to the king’s eldest son without ques- 
tion, or the new king was chosen by popular election. Such 
were the earliest conditions in India, f but the latter case is at 
all periods rare, and probably unknown in the Epic age.:}: If, 
however, the people had lost the right of determining abso- 
lutely the next occupant of the throne, they still retained, as 
we see them through historical legends, in a limited though 
irregular form, the power of modifying the choice determined 
on by the aristocracy. g They have stin the unchallenged right 
of ])rotestiiig against what seeiiis to them an unworthy choice 
for their next ruler, and dare to deny any such choice to the 
present king, if it does not coincide with their views. And if 

* xii. 78. 35 tt. In a later period, Pariah kings were recognized. 

+ Compare Zimmer, Altind. Leh., p. 162, 172. 

; janmatah pramdnena jyestho rcijd yudhisfhirahy i. 115. 25. The 
extraordinary statement in Parag. G . B. i. 68, that ‘ royalty does not 
depend on hereditary right, but on acquisition by the sword ’ is well 
omitted by the commentator. It must be a late interpolation. 

^ In the event of an undisputed succession, and the crown-prince 
being a minor on the king’s death, the kingdom is kept for the prince 
by an older relative who governs it as if he were king, according to the 
Epic practice (i. 102. 1 : hate citrdngadc bhlsmo bdle bhrdtari . . pdlaydm- 
dsa tad rdjyarh satyavatydmate sthitaJi ; but see 101. 13, vicitravlryaJi . . 
bhwmasya vacane sthitaly . . anvagdsat . . pitvpditdmaham padam). But 
the boy had a nominal sovereignty, and the dowager queen’s authority 
is said to be respected. The representative is here the elder brother, 
who in consequence of a vow could not succeed to the throne. The 
boy-prince (still hdla, and aprdptayduvana) was not sixteen, and con- 
sequently a minor. In the Ramaya^a, on the king’s death the whole 
control of government is immediately assumed by the family-priest, 
and a session of subordinate priests (R. ii. 69). It will be noticed that 
no such spiritual guidance of the state is found in the interregnum 
recorded m the Mahabharata, although we have instances of kings 
deluded enough to let the royal power fall into the priests’ hands ; but 
this is emphatically stated to be a folly (see below). 

VOL. xni. 18 
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we find that in no such case the people gain their point, it is 
still not less instructive to observe in what manner they lose it ; 
for in each example that legend has preserved we see that the 
king is obliged to make good his choice (never by force, but) 
by arguments addressed in a respectful manner to the protests 
of the people. The inner meaning of such legends seems to be 
that the king was not yet an absolute monarch. The people’s 
constitution was the tradition of their race. This the king 
dared virtually to annul ; but he did not yet venture to set it 
i^ide without a pretext, nor did he feel himself independent of 
the veto that the people had the power of declaring. ‘ They 
say that the warrior-caste owes its superiority to physical might 
but this physical might depended on the good-will of the 
people; as its moral power rested in the approbation of the 
priest, to whom ‘ the warrior-caste stands nearest.’f 

A word before giving the legends. The greatest sorrow to 
a Hindu was lack of a son, since the latter’s services in render- 
ing oblations to the manes were necessary to ])rocuring salva- 
tio :{; for the father. If, in addition, the father was a king, and 
saw his power likely to pass into another line in default of an 
own son to succeed him, we may imagine what distress was 
that soilless king’s who saw before him at once a prospective 
loss of private happiness and of family honor. So great seemed 
this danger that a jiroverb arose, ^one son is no son;’ and, lest 
an only son should die and leave the afflicted and aged father 
in a worse condition than before, every means was tried to 
secure at least two possible heirs.§ 


* halajye^thalj,^ i. 123. 11 ; ksatriydndm balaih jyesthmn^ i. 137. 11. 
f iii. 147. 2. These tales, it will be noted, represent the people as a 
whole (including as a general thing the priests) against the king. "We 
may say that the legend was created to honor the priest, hut it seems to 
me more probable that the general legend was there, and the priest a 
mere spokesman. For the le^nds are an Epic growth, as is plainly 
seen, from an earlier form. Had the priest desired his own glory, he 
would, ill telling the story, have excluded the people, and represented 
himself alone as the advocate of justice. 
t i. 159. 5 : compare punndmno narakdt, e. g. R. ii. 115. 12. 

§ Perhaps the most extreme case of this national dread of sonlessness 
is shown in the boy Jantu, a legend that may perhaps not be all legend, 
and is interesting also as adding another to the few recorded stories of 
human sacrifice. The story in brief is that before the birth of the boy 
his father had lived long and married a hundred wives, but obtained 
only one son. An accident causing the king to reflect on the precarious 
nature of the boy’s life, he asked his priests how he could obtain more 
children. They advised him to sacrifice the boy, promising that each 
wife should then bear a son. This sacrifice is determined on and carried 
out, ‘ the mother shrieking in despair like a bird over its slain offspring.’ 
The boy is bound, laid on the altar, sacrificed, and burned. Of course 
the priests’ prediction is realized : iii. 127-128. Compare the distress 
of Rdma’s father in like circumstances, etc. The same idea, that one 
son is little better than none, meets us in II. xxiv. 538-640. 
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The normal succession is shown in the case of Da^aratha and 
Rtoa. The .former had several worthy sons. They grew up 
and married. The eldest was a model prince, beloved by the 
people and by his father. So the king had a consultation wi.th 
the sacivas or military ministers and the family priests in 
regard to the time for consecrating the prince in the ‘ crown- 
pniiceship* (ijuvardjya). These military and priestly minis- 
ters {mantrinah^ including both) agreed that the tiirie was now ; 
and the family priest was told to make ready for the ceremony 
(the ‘consecration’ of the prince being a formal religious cere- 
mony). Here the king assumes the succession, and asks the 
advice of the ministers as to the time for the ceremony ; and 
notliing further would have occurred, were it not for the mach- 
inations of a queen, who binds the king to change his mind. 
But the indicated line of action is the ordinary procedure.* 

I have now to show, in so far as legendary illustration may, 
1. That, if there are two sound sons, tlie king had no allowed 
right to select other than the eldest as heir, and if he exceeded 
his right in tliis regard the people openly and threateningly 
called him to account for his departure; 2. that in a case 
where, on acxiount of disease or legal uncertainty, the legitimate 
heir in the family was doubtful, the people reserved to them- 
selves the selection between the disputed asjnrants ; 3. that the 
people are said to have elected a king, or in another case to 
have made king and declared as such tlje infant son of their 
former king — the point I wish to bring out in the last case 
being the assumed necessity of ratitication on the part of the 
people of what we should naturally suppose to have needed no 
such sanction. But the people’s election is always limited to a 
choice from one family (in the Epic tradition) of their own 
people. I shall premise by saying that, in general, the assump- 
tion is that the eldest son is the natural heir, as Yudhishthira 
is virtually king alone, and has no sharer of his ijegal dignity, 
high as stood his brothers in his own and in popular esteem. f 

* iii. 277. 1 ff . ; 7, mantraydmdsa sacivdir dharmcfJfiMg ca purohttdi7,i, 

t The Ramayaija of course knows only direct succession, to the eldest. 
Any other transfer was a crime. Compare R. ii. 7. 18-19 for a true dum- 
mary : hahundm apt putrdndm eko rdjye ‘ hhi^icyate jye^themi putre^u 
rdjyatantrdni pdrthivd dsajanti (and these again on their eldest, never 
on their brothers). It is quite possible, however, that in an earlier form 
of our poen^he brothers shared more or less in the regal power. Yu- 
dhishthira is certainly treated very contemptuously, and badgered a 
good deal (even in our present version), by his two brothers (compare 
the gambling scene, and that after Abhimanyu’s death). Zimmer makes 
it probable that an early family-rule existed in some cases, becoming 
an individual sovereignty only through the audaciousness of one mem- 
ber, who made himself ‘ the sole ruler,’ perhaps with his relatives’ con- 
sent. Compare Zimmer, pp. 176-7 ; and for other verses on the subject 
from the RamS^ya^a see R. ii. 86. 10 (cf . 88. 12) ; iv. 17. 30, where ‘ three 
fathers ’ are the natural father, the teacher, and the eldest brother. 
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1. A king had caused it to be known that he intended to 
make his younger son heir, because the eldest had revolted, or 
(in another version) had not obeyed his wishes. Thereupon the 
people, headed by the priests, came en masse *and demanded 
how he could do this ; protesting that a younger son might not 
‘ overstep ’ the elder, and closing this formal address with the 
words : * This we make known to thee ; see that thou do thy 
duty.’ The king now mildly argues with the people, and says 
sopjiietically that a son who opposes his father fs by good men 
regarded as not being a son at all, ‘ and the law of ^ukra (a semi- 
divine authority) has induced me to do this.’ In consequence 
solely of these arguments, the people retire and submit : not 
because of the king’s will, but because of liis reasoning ; and in 
closing they say expressly, ‘ and if it is Qukra who has com- 
manded it, there is no more to say.’ Thus it was that Yayati 
was enabled to establish Pfmi his younger son as heir instead 
of Yadu, his eldest.* 

2. As Ptodu the younger son received the kingdom because 
his brother was defective, ‘ for the gods do not approve of a 
defective king’ (v. 149. 25), so another ancient legend of the 
family shows in its Epic form an otherwise legitimate heir de- 
prived of the throne for the same reason l)y the decision of the 
people.f Pratipa (great grandfather of Vasu (leva) had three 
sons, Devapi, Pallhka, (^^antanu. Althougli the eldest was a 
leper, he was yet much beloved by the king, by his brothers, 
and by the people. No one opposed his suctcession until his 
father (who had set his heart on Devapi’s reigning) had made 
all the preparations necessary to install him as heir-a]^parent. 
But in vain was the king’s desire. For ‘the priests, the sen- 
iors (the old councillors), the inhabitants of the city and of the 
country, forbade his consecration.’^ This sudden uprising 
was due to the people’s objection to having a. leper as 
sovereign, and their refusal succeeded, without a word of 


* i. 85. 22 ff. ; v. 149. 1 ft. Compare V. P. iv. 10 ; Vayu P. ii. 31 . 75. 
f Compare the different accounts of Devapi in Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, 
i. 273 ff . The Matsya asserts that the* * people’ in general discarded him. 
The4;ale is old, and found thus in the Nirukta (ii. 10), but with the im- 
portant modification that Qantanu unrighteously got the kingdom with- 
out mention of the people. The V. P. (iv. 20. 7 ff.) coincides with the 
Nirukta version, exempt in the return of the elder as purohita. He is 
here an unbeliever. In the first book of the Epic we have only the reli- 
gious zeal of Devapi given as reason for his becoming a hermit. Com- 
pare i. 94. 61 ; Weber, Ind. St i. 203. This king Qantanu had (i. 95. 46) 
the power of healing age by touch. Compare Vayu P. : yam yath rCijd 
spf^ti vdi Jimath safuayato naram. punar yuvci sa bhavati tasmdt te 
cantanuTh vidu%. and thence in the next verse his ‘ renowned gantanu- 
Ivam^; a good instance of myth from name (Vayu P. ii. 37. 232), and 
glokas from single words (see Epic verse). 

X pdurajdnapaddliif etc., nivdraydmdsuh, v. 149. 23. 
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anger on the part of the king. The eldest son soon retired 
into the woods, and the youngest reigned at his father’s death.* 

* Not the second son ; for the latter, BMhika, long before convinoed 
that his elder brother would succeed to the throne, had left the realm 
and gone to his mother’s brother, by whom he was adopted, and to 
whose throne he ultimately succeeded, permitting his father’s throne 
to pass into the possession of his younger brother. This part of the 
story has also historical interest. It is his mother’s brother to whom 
the prince goes. • I think the gradual rising of the person called ‘ moth- 
er’s brother’ has never been noticed. This relative is in the time of the 
Epic the nearest after those of one’s own home. In the war-cries, for 
instance, as will be seen in the next division of this paper, it is always 
the ‘ mother’s brother’ on whom, next to father and brother, an endan- 
gered soldier calls for aid. In fact, the mother’s brother is the one 
prominent uncle ; no exception to this general rule being found in the 
case of Vidura, to whom the Pandiis say ‘Thou art our father’s 
brother,’ and appeal to him for aid (ii. 78. 7) ; since I do not mean, of 
course, that the pitrvya (pat'ruufi) vanishes, or that, when he is pres- 
ent and offers aid, he is not, as in this case, termed by the suppliants 
‘father’s brother, like a father.’ But when no relative is present, then 
the ‘ mother’s brother,’ not the ‘ father’s brother,’ is invoked or spoken 
of as the uncle par excellence. This is e. g. illustrated in fable, as 
where the demure cat says to the foolish mice ‘ I will be your guar- 
dian, I will be a mother’s brother to you’ (v. 160. 33). The curious thing 
about the matter is that this is a new, not an old view of uncleship. 
For after the Epic come the Puranas, and here we tind this preponder- 
ance of the mother’s brother to a still greater extent. Thus we have 
in the Bphannaradiya Purana a list of gurus, or ‘ venerable persons’ 
(see end of note) ; and among them, although the ‘ mother’s brother’ ap- 
pears, we find no ‘ father’s brother.’ The Vilyu Purana (ii. 8. 87) says 
that ‘ a son favors his mother’s brother, a daughter her fathers, and 
the son is like liis mother :’ as if this were an attem])t to a(;count for 
the prominence of the mother’s brother (‘ favor’ is really in a Yankee 
sense, and means resemble, as the text shows : mdtulam hhajaie putrah 
H^tfn bhajati kanyakd, yathd^Ud bhaven mdtd tathd^ilo bhavet sutah). 
But this (it is curious to note) is quite opposed to the older law-books, 
in which we find the father’s brother mentioned first — e. g. when 
honor is to be shown — and the mother's mentioned last. Thus in Vas. 
xix. 31 (quoted above, p. 99) we find that the king is to support his 
queen’s ‘father’s brother, mother’s brother;’ and in G. vi. 7 salutation 
is enjoined only for the wife of the father’s brother ; and ib. 9, where 
Uie uncles themselves are saluted, the patruus precedes. The same in 
Apastamba (i. 4. 14. 11), where the father’s brother precedes. So also in 
G. V. 27, when the madliuparka is offered, the father’s brother is men- 
tioned first ; and the same order obtains in the house-laws of Agvalayana 
(i. 24. 4). Manu is later, although in one instance, where the moyier’s 
brother is mentioned first (ii. 130), we have afterwards the father’s sis- 
ter (ib. 133) before the mother’s sister (131 reverses this, as does Vishnu 
xxxii. 3). But in general Manu stands with the Epic ; thus, in iii. 119, 
only the mdtula is honored when returning from a journey (compare 
ib. 148) ; and in iv. 179 the only uncle one should not dispute with is the 
mother’s brother, though in general relatives of both father and 
mother follow ; for ‘ a mother and maternal relatives’ are the most im- 
portant (ib. 183). Whether this change is purely linguistic {mdtula be- 
comes uncle in general), or represents the growth of ‘ divided families ’ 
(M. ix. Ill), I cannot say. It would seem to imply that the mother’s 
brother was in the home more than the father’s brother, just as 
we see that (Jakuni, the bosom-friend of Hastina’s crown-prince 
and constant resident in his palace, was his mother’s brother. The 
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This story, given as history, is interesting, on account of 
the changes introduced into it by the Epic. For in the older 
version of the Nirukta the priests alone state to the younger 
brother, who here takes the throne from the elder, that his act 
is wrong, and convince him that he is a usurper. The Epic, 
on the other hand, puts the whole people forward as intro- 
ducing a democratic remonstrance, with the priests as their 
mouth-piece. To the Epic compilers, therefore, it seemed nat- 
ural that the people should be m this state of quasi-revolt ; or 
they found the legend changed thus, and representing such a 
tone as this. 

Again, the case of the settlement of the claims between 
the Pandus and Kurus themselves — the plot of the whole 
play. The question to the Hindus is exceedingly complicated. 
Dhritarashtra, the natural heir in the first generation, was 
blind and excluded from the throne; his younger brother, 
Pandu, reigned, but resigned the throne to become a hermit. 
This obliged Dhritarilshtra to rule (the other possible heirs we 
can overlook in this connection). The sons of each grow up 
together. Dhritarashtra installs his nephew as heir-apparent, 
eitlier from a sense of right or through fear of the people 
(i. 139. 1~2). And what happens % His own sons conspire to get 
the throne. The king changes his mind in regard to the heir. 
Then the people Tnurmured against the king (Dhritarilshtra), 
and said that his son was not so brave or so good as the 
nephew ; and therefore they would have the nephew for king. 
They feared a plot, and became even bolder. ‘ They met in 
courtyards and on the streets, and in assemblies,’ and demanded 
that the king should be dethroned, and his nephew not only 
installed as future king but made king at once. ‘ For how,’ 


list of qurus or venerable persons alluded to above is, though late,* 
interesting enough to quote in full. It is from the Brhannarad. Pu- 
rana, 9. 88ff., and is followed by a foolish passage which maintains 
that after all the best guru is he that studies the Puranas (an evident 
addition to the list, preceded by an interruption}. This list reads : * I 
will declare to thee the reverend gwrus. Those that read the Vedas and 
those that explain the meanings of the Vedas {adhyetdraq. ca veddn ye 
vedd'^thdnmh ca bodhakdli) ; those that explain the meaning of the 
codes on polity and a teller of right {vaktd dharmdn) ; resolvers of 
doubt in regard to holy texts and Vedic words ; a teller of observ- 
ances ; he that frees one from danger ; he that gives or supplies one 
with sustenance, and he that causes good deeds to be done (or, v. L, 
prevents bad deeds) ; a brother-in-law ; a mother’s brother ; an elder 
brother ; a father ; he that consecrates or performs other ceremonies — 
these are the people to be revered.’ 

On Balhika, as a type (Bactrian) see Lassen, Ind. Alt. i. 742. ‘One’s 
own peo^e, even if devoid of virtue, is better (than a strange people)’ 
says the Ramayana, vi. 66. 13 ff.—a sentiment strange to the Epic, and 
based on an extension of the svadharmah greydn theory of the castes 
{nirgunah avajanafy greydn). 
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they asked, ^ can this Dhritarashtra now have a right to the 
kingdom, when he failed to obtain it before on account of his 
blindness?’* That these plans would have succeeded is to be 
inferred from the fact that the king seduced his nephews to a 
distant town and tried to burn them. The people, believingin 
their death, sank into passive acquiescence to the yoke. But 
again, far later in the drama, when this nephew has become 
king of a neighboring city, and returns to his paternal home, 
and is cheated •out of the kingdom he has made, and banished 
into the woods by the wiles oi Dhritarashtra’s son, even then 
the people cry out as before against the Kurus, and the priests 
become enraged and refuse to perform their duties. f In the 
earlier scene the king is supported in his schemes by his sons, 
and the ministers give no sign of disapproval. But for the 
people, he would not have found it necessary to send his nephew 
away, before putting his son on the throne. The question of 
legal right is but lightly touched upon. The people know that 
it is a disputed point which prince has a technical right to 
reign. They insist, however, on the moral superiority of their 
choice, and their right to choose. When the technical point 
comes up for discussion, Dhritarashtra himself acknowledges 
that the nephew ought to have had the throne, and throws tlie 
whole blame on his son. His queen also says : 4t is the custom 
in our family that the crown shall descend from father to son 
and therefore argues that the son of the first actually reigning 
monarch had the right to succeed.:}: 

3. The last case under discussion is the election and ratifi- 
cation of the king by the people. The first case, of election, is 
shown by a literal translation of the passage describing how 
Kuril came to be king. Samvarana had a son called Kuru. 
He was a virtuous man. ‘This Kuru all the people elected 
(sic) to the kingship, saying “he is a virtuous man.” ’§ 

Katification by the people is shown in the following legendarv 
instance. At his father’s death, Janamejaya was a mere child. 
It was necessary that he should be installed as king (there were 
no objections raised). How was this accomplished ? ‘ All the 

people inhabiting the city collected together, and this boy, the 
former king’s son, they made king (sic); and this Janamejaya 
whom the people had declared king (sic) governed the kingdom 
with his councillors and priests.’ || As if to emphasize the fact, 

141.28ff. 

t ii. 80. 23-26 ; 81. 22. 

t 'I'ojyaih kurundm anupurvdbhojyarh kramdgato nak kuladharma 
V. 148. 30. 

§ (kuruih) rajatve tarn prajdJj, sarvddharmajna iti vavrire : i. 94. 49. 

S nfpaih ^igurii tasya sutam pracakrire sametya puravdsino jand^, 
nxpam yam dhus tarn janamejayaih jandh, etc., i. 44. 6. The Purohita 
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the statement is repeated. These may be* nothing but legends, 
but they are certainly instructive. We may t$ay that ‘the 
people ’ imply priests in each case. But we see that, though 
the priests sometimes head the uprising, they are not always 
implied, and (as e. g. in the case of electing the Pfcdu) they 
are not probably meant at all when ‘the people’ alone are 
spoken of. Even where the priests head the remonstrating 
people, we have the people as a whole protesting against the 
royal design ; for the priests in these legends never undertake 
to face the king separately, but are represented as the ex- 
ponents of the popular wish. 

As to the disability arising from physical defects (debarring 
eunuchs, lepers, and even morally imperfect sons, such as 
drunkards), although insisted upon in the law, and urged, when 
useful to urge it, in the Epic, it is plain that no such bar was 
felt to be infrangible in tlie early period; tliis is shown by 
Dhritarashtra’s succeeding his brother, and by the blind king 
(whose power is described in another story as usurped) being 
reinstated by the 2 )eople. The usurper was slain by the ‘coun- 
cillors the people then insisted that the former king sliould be 
installed again as monarch, saying : ‘ Blind or not blind, this 

man shall be our king.’ * 

The royal laws especially recommend that a king shall 
‘make his son sure in the kingdom before Jiis own death’ 
(xii.03. 19); and this is also enjoined in Mann’s law-book. 
From the account of Yudhishthira’s sudden leaj) to fame on 
being chosen crown-prince (i. 139. 1 fT.), and from the power of 
the subsequent heir, it seems as if the king, in thus installing 
his successor, virtually handed over to him most of the govern- 
ing power. At the court of Dhritarashtra, all is done by com- 
mand of his son, who (as in the gambling scene) does not hesi- 
tate to insist that the old monarch shall revoke a sentence 
passed against his own (the crown-prince’s) will. Nevertheless, 
when Yudhishthira fijially obtains the kingdom, he makes a 
formal offer of submission to the old king. But practically 
the heir-apparent, when chosen crown-prince by his father, 
seems to have thereby become participator in the ruling power, 
and*the old king sinks gradually into the background. Thus, 
for instance, Bhritarashtra is still alive when his son is called 
the rdjd.\ 


and councillors, in the verse preceding, attend only to the ceremonies 
appropriate to the decease of the old king. It is possible, however, that 
they are included in the subject {puravdsinafy) of the next verse. But 
they cannot exclude these (as they do in the Ramayana). 

* iii. 399. 5. This is professedly a legend. 

f e. g. XV. 10. 30. The old king is a rdjar,^i in ib. 13. 1 (where, by the 
way, Ar juna calls Bhima ‘ his ^der and his Guru a curious instance 
of the reverence for age, even when the eldest is not implied). 
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The king is, however, formally bid to banish the heir-appar- 
ent if he does, anything worthy of such punishment ; in connec- 
tion with which mle this interesting tale is related : ^ The son 

of Balm’s son, Asamaiijas, wliose father was wise and good, 
had to be banished; for he caused the children in the cifcyto 
be drowned. Tlierefore he was abandoned by Jiis father, and 
was banished {vivasitah\ even as ^vetaketu was abandoned 
by Uddalaka the seer, because he treated the priests badly ’ 
(xii. 57. 8-10). •Wliether the people compelled the prince’s ban- 
ishment is not stated. 

6. R(yyal Consecration , — The royal consecration* was per- 
formed by a bath and baptism of water, as an accompaniment of 
a religious service. Suitable hymns and a Vedic (teremonial of 
course characterized the occasion. It is probable that in the 
simple event of a ])rince’s succeeding a deceased father the 
re])etition of Yedic verses, with the application of water at 
the hands of the priest, granted the consent of the people, was 
sufficient : such as, for instance, in the succession as described 
in the Etoiayana.f The assent of the people is obtained to 
the succession in the first j)lace. After the king’s death, the 
])riests and council meet, decide which prince shall be called 
king, ba])tize him, and he becomes king. In the event of a 
king’s recovering his lost kingdom, we have, as in Yudhish- 
thira’s case, more formality. The ceremony itself, as here de- 
scribed, is, however, essentially the same.J The king and 
Krishna sit together on two smooth jewel led-crowned thrones. 
Krislma rises, takes tlie consecrated horn, and pours water 
upon the king, proclaiming him at the same time ‘lord of the 
eartli.’ This ceremony takes place in the midst of an assem- 
bled multitude of all the citizens, to whom gold and other 
gifts are given. The ‘sacred vessel of consecration’ (dhhise- 
can/lkam hhdndam) is richly adorned with gems. Krishna 
gives next the word to the priest, who completes the consecra- 
tion with suitable verses (xii. 40. 8 if.). 

This king has already long before passed through the rd^a- 
sdya^ or consecration of king as emperor.g When the king 

* ‘ To be consecrated, to sacrifice, and to protect the people, ar« the 
chief duties of a king,’ says the Ramayaria (ii. 113. 23). 

f Accompanied of course by music, singers, etc.: R. ii. 12. 11. 

i 111 the Ramayana, the priestly council meet in the sabhd (assembly- 
hall), and the chief priest makes an address, explaining the death of 
the king and tlie necessity for having a new one consecrated. The 
elder son being banished, the younger must reign, for many ills ensue 
to a kingless people. The older councillors say ‘ even when the king 
was alive, we stood at your orders {gdsane) ; proceed, then, give your 
orders’ {sa nah gddhi). After this the election is practically over, and 
there remains only the ceremony : R. ii. 09. 1 ff., 33 ; from 70. 1, the 
councillors are all priests, as usual in later legal assemblies {jmri^ad). 

^ A detailed account of this ceremony wifi be found in the seventh 
vifiume of the J. R. A. S., by Wilson, and in the second volume of 
Rajendralala Mitra’s ludo- Aryans. 

VOL. xm 19 
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has conquered enough to make liimself think that he can as 
sume to be emperor over his surrounding neighbors, reducing 
them thereby to the condition of tributaries, he must send out 
armies to verify his claim. All must be subdued and made to 
give tribute, thougli some are prevailed upon to own tliem- 
selves inferior, and send tribute, without an actual conquest 
liaving taken place. Friends and relatives may he exempted 
from this necessity ; and, at least in the case o^ relatives, the 
su}>eriority of the claimant appears to be waived, as lie is re- 
garded as one of the family, and his honor is shared liy those 
of the same blood, although ruling over a different (aty. If 
his claim to universal sovereignty is not successfully dis])uted, 
the ambitious king p]*oceeds to proclaim himself lord of kings, 
or emperor, by holding high festival in his own honor, and 
making a feast, to which all decent ])eople in his own state 
and the nobility from neighboring states are invited, the con- 
quered kings appearing as underlings, bearing the promised 
tribute. A ceremony of consecration is gone through with 
similar to that above, and seems to lie a ratihcation of the first 
performance, subsequent to a new war occurring some years 
after imperial powen* had been jiroclaimed, whi(*h obliged the 
once acknowledged eniperdr to reinforce his claim, and show 
that it was allowed. In the second consecration, we find a new 
assembly of kings; iii the first, the king’s and the enijieror’s 
brothers serve as attendants.*^' 

Oonfirniative of imperial power is the formal rite ])relimi- 
nary to the famous horse-sacrifice. This ceremony as a reli- 
gious rite absolves from sin ; politically it ])roclaims the suc- 
cessful ends of the v^ould-be emperor’s desires. The rdjaswya 
appears to be a very old, but naturally a rare rite ; the horse- 
sacrifice consummates the same wish, but may also be employed 
merely as a religious rite by any king, Avithout any such claim. 
The names of ten kings that have held a rdjasuya are pre- 
served in the Aitareya Ilrahma^ia (viii. 15); the consecration 


* The first ceremony is described in ii. 32 ff. The account is here 
confused by a religious interpolation : apropos of Vishnu’s divinity, 
the loiter redactors inserted (if the whole account be not a late inser- 
tion, which is iinj probable) the statement that an arghya was offered 
to Krishna. Probably the same water-ceremony as in an ordinary con- 
secration took place. It is formally stated that slaves were not admit- 
ted to see the consecration ; but, as the text shows, they were all in- 
vited if respectable. There is no reason for supposing them excluded ; 
for an of>en-air ceremony was always girt with crowds of vulgar gaz- 
ers, who were perhaps kept out of hearing of the Vedic verses. The 
later text kept them out as unsuitable to the gorgeousness of the oec^a- 
sion. See Wilson’s view, and Rajendralala Mitra’s, loc. cit. ii. p. 14. 
Later still, a slave-officer even takes part at a consecration before the 
Purohita begins: compare Ag. P. 218. lS-20 : fnpimaye7ia jaleno 'dak 
gildrdmdtyo *bhi^ecayet. 
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and horse-sacrifice after a year’s wandering are reflected again* 
in the late di;fimatic literature, and in the Piiranas.* 

An interesting account of the liorse-rite as a claim to empire, 
concluding in the sacrifice of the connuering steed, is given 
toward the end of the Epi(i story. Tlie King that desired right- 
eously to possess the whole earth, and after his victories to 
purify himself from all sin, in order to get the name of ^ AIl- 
coiKpieror,’ must loose a white horse, and send an army to ac- 
company it. Wherever the horse went the army went. Of 
(*ourse, if. the king was not able to supjiort his claim, the differ- 
ent peoples into whose lands the steed wandered drove it off 
and lieat the army back. If no resistance was offered, it was 
a sign of sovereignty to the king that had sent the horse forth. 
If resistance was offered, and the horse slain or the army de- 
feated, that ended the matter. This part of the affair being 
symbolical of an already settled superiority on the part of an 
ambitions king or emperor, it made little differenccj bow many 
men were sent out. They were only to serve as a type of the 
force behind. Wlien Yudhishthira sends forth liis steed, the 
army lias, Iiowever, to contend with strange foes not yet ready 
to acknowledge the assumed supremacy. For a year tlie horse 
waiulered, and was then led back to be sacrificed with appro- 
])riatc ceremouies.t Such a sa(u*ifice as tliis is considered so 
rare and great that it is equal to many more ordinary sacrifices.:]: 
Tlie iiiitiatory (ionsecration here takes ])lace under full moon 
{viVtrydin pdnrnanidmjmn) in spring-time. Tlie king’s chari- 
oteer and the best ^understanders of horse-science,’ together 
with the ])ricsts, select a })ure hoi*se,i^ which is freed after an 
ordinary propitiatory sacrifice, and allowed to stray. On the 
successful return of * the horse, the dhapatagah and other arti- 
zans {gllpinah) announce the order of sacrifice to the king, who 
jirepares everything. Bejewelled seats, pots, fans, etc., with 
golden posts of sacrifice, are niade.l After a number of cattle 
have been sacrificed, the horse is seized and killed; beside it 

* Compare the horse-sacrifice in the fourth act of Utt. R. Carita ; the 
i a au^ijur at ion-scene in the last act of Vikramorvagi ; and the horse sent 
out for a year, guarded by a boy and a hundred rajputs, in the fifth 
act of Malavikagnimitra, where the steed is to be brought home in * year 
{upavartamya, v. 15). See also Ag. P. 219 (the iiortiiern Kurus protect 
the king in" consecration, 54); and Vayu P. ii. 26. 143 : agvarh viedra- 
ydmdsa vdjimedhdya dlksitah. 

t It does not lie in my present purpose to describe in detail the relig- 
ious rites at these ceremonies. 

X xiv. 71. 15 ; ib. 72. 4ff. But of course the original rite was less puri- 
ficatory than ambitious. 

medhyam agvam ; the agvavidyd is the same as hayagiJe^d, in ib. 79. 

I yupah; six of bilva, khadira, and paldga wood, two of devaddru, 
one of gle^mdtaka, etc. The posts were therefore gilded. 
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%its the new All-conqueror’s wife. According to rule they next 
drag out part of the entrails. Thk the king an<J his followers 
kiss (smell). The sixteen priests present hum the steed’s 
limbs. Clifts are then bestowed on the priests, and on all the 
castes.* Thus the king verifies religiously his right got by the 
rdjasuya to be an ‘ All-conqueror ’ or emperor, and is further- 
more freed from the sin of taking human life involved in his 
wars. As described in the Epic*., the whole ceremony is for 
two purposes : to make certain his earthly power, and to secure 
heaven hereafter. 

I have here noted only the consecration by sprinkling. A 
bathing ceremony is also described in the Epic, but the formal 
mrdjana is not a part of the ceremony. This rite, according 
to tlie later usage alluded to in the llarivanga and fully de- 
scribed in the Ilrliat Sarhiiita and the Furanic literature, con- 
sists in sprinkling the king, his steeds, elephants, etc., even the 
arms being included.f- But the wife shares the sprinkling in 
the Emc (ii. 67. 30). 

7. ihe Assembly and CminciL — The earliest assembly for 
adjusting political affairs in Aryan India was the clan-assembly, 
called sabha (compare (lerman Sippe), In the legal literature, 
the sabha is a court or judicial assembly presided over by the 
king as chief judge, and only the councillors, judges, and police 
officers take part as men of authority over witnesses and ac- 
cused.:}; In the Epic we find tlie sabAd to be an assembly, of 
any sort. It may be a judicial one, a court of law ; it may be a 
royal one, the king’s court ; it may be a social gatheriiig for 
pleasure ; and finally it majy, in its older meaning, be a political 
assembly. In such a case as that mentioned above, where tlie 

S le met ‘ in assemblies ’ to discuss political matters, .we may 
aps see a trace of the original function of the people’s as- 
sembly, though such a meeting had, of course, long since ceased 
to be what the sahhd had been — a village assembly for counsel 
— and corresponds neither to the regular sabha of old nor to the 
antique state council in which the king took part {sam'di\ the 
latter having now become a meeting of the nobles and king. 


* Gifts as usual of jewels, umbrellas, etc. ‘ A king ought to be gen- 
erous,’ it is naively remarked here, ‘for priests love money:’ brah- 
mand hi dhandrthmah. In regard to these points, the divison of spoils, 
and the gifts to the people, compare xiv. 85. 85 ff . ; 88 . 27 if , ; 89. 4 ff. 

f Compare Varah. B. S. 43 ; Ag. P. 867, vidhih ; see P. W. ; add Ag. P. 
838. 38 (cf. K. Nit. 4. 66) nlrdjitahayadvipal]. ; ib. 268. 38-39 : vatsare rdjiio 
*hhi§ekaJ^ kartavyah purodhasd^ with the ^ victory-w’ords ’ to horse, 
sword, etc., in the following ; compare also ib. 218. 3 ff. The consecra- 
tion in the Ramayaj^a is described in vi. 112. 76 ff. 

t The parisad was here a priestly council of ten members, convened 
to settle rules of that order. Compare Vas. iii. 20 ; M. xii. Ill, 
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A legal boii-mot on the sahhd^ preserved in the Epic and * 
law aliKe, points to the use of the term as a judicial assembly 
such as the law-books know : ‘ that is no assembly where there 
are no elders ; those are not elders who do not declare the law.’* 
As a general term for a convivial assembly, it is used in the 
(title of the) second book of the Epic : so in the Kig-veda 
(x. 34. b), describing a like, scene of gambling ; and it is converti- 
ble with sarfisadj with which in the E])ic it is connected. So 
the sahhdsad ^frequenter of assembly’ is in the Ej)ic merely a 
courtier, one of the nobles in the king’s court (as in ii. 78. 3) ; 
while the sahhdstdra seems to be only one who is at the court, 
or a lower officer in the position of dice-master. Thus Yu- 
dhishthira takes the part of a gambler, and goes disguised to 
Virata’s court. He is then a (iv. i. 24) ; but when 

the native courtiers give judgment on DrfiupadT, they are 
called sahhdsadah, 1 do not know whether a difference can be 
inainfained hei*e, as Yudliishthira becomes practically a courtier 
playing dice with the king — though, to be sure, very ignomin- 
iously treated. In the Kamfiyana, the saMdsadah are simply 
courtiers attending an assembly. Tliey sit together, and rise 
respectfully at the instance of the cliief-priest.f On the other 
hand, as the ])opular ‘assembly’ became tlie kingly ‘court’ 
{eugmamiti), so the duties of that assembly became transferred 
to the ‘councillors’ or private ministers of the king, some 
a(‘count of whom I have given above in treatiiig of the military 
officers of the realm. It would, however, be unjust to the 
importance of the subject in the eyes of the E])ie writers were 
we to pass over without more complete examination the closer 
relations existing between the king and his advisers. 

* na sd sabhd yatra na saiiti v^ddha na ie Drddhd ye na vadanti 
dharmam ; here vrddhdh is a pun on vadanti dhai'mam ; sabhd^ on santi 
v'fddhdh: v. 35. 58.’ The iise of vrddha is illustrated by v. 5. 5 (cf. 
ib. 6. 3) : hhavdn vi'ddhatamo rCijndni iKtyasd ca ^rutena ca, ‘eldest (most 
advanced) art thou in age and learning.’ 

t R. ii. 4. 34. It is, however, difliicuJt to establish any fixed meaning 
for the sabhd here. It may be a council of ‘ advisers,’ where the king 
sits, to which and to see whom the people are not admitted formally, 
but crowd out of curiosity (R. ii. 83. 11) ; or it may comprise all the 
Aryans (dryajana, rajapraJertayaft), and be synonymous, in the Epic 
sense, with pariVad, an assembly where tbe priest addresses the king 
and ministers : that is, a state council of king and upper castes 
(R. ii. 88. 1-3, 33). Compare R. ii. 114. 1, where the king speaks ‘in the 
midst of the assembly’ {madhye parisadali, i. e. sabhdydh), and ib. 113. 
But even this pari^ad may include the ‘town folk’ or elders of the city 
ipdurajanapaddh), along with the councillors {mantrmah), ii. 131. 13. 
Exactly similar to this is the nomenclature in Mbh. xvi. 3. 17, where a 
kindly assembly is held, and the injury to Bhurigravas is discussed 
pari§ado madhye ; alongside of ib. 7. 7, where one wishes to see the 
amdtyas at once, and rushes into the sabhd, and tarn dsanagataih 
tatra sarvdh prakftayas tathd, brdhmand ndiganids tatra parivdTryo 
'patasthire ib. 8). 
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Here we have perhaps the most strikinj^ antithesis between 
legend and history. The heroes of the Mahabbarata are not 
wYiat they (by later interpolations) are exhorted to l)e. Tliey 
act from their own wislies, not from ministerial advice. They 
consult their bi-otliers and friends, not their priestly advisers. 
Blnshma, Vi dura, and Drona ai*e ^reat sages, and high minis- 
ters of the king; but the two first are relatives, and of the 
warrior-caste ; and the last is an ally and a fighting priest ; 
if the figment of ])riesthood be closely examined, perhaps not a 
priest at all.* Blnshma, the sage, leads the army, and long 
before had seized three girls in Kayl and fought for their pos- 
session with all contestants. t Kanika and Jabilli are in them- 
selves rarities, and the former is not necessarily a pi’iest. The 
king of Indraprastha has as little to do with ministerial or 
priestly advice as his uncle in llastina. When resolved to im- 
peril his kingdom, he d(»es so l)ecause lui wills it. He seeks no 
advice from a })riest. Dhaumya’s name is familiar oilly as 
religious officiator, yet he is the ciiief i)i*iest. The king does 
not employ him as councillor, nor has he an officer’s place of 
any sort till left in (charge of the city witli Vuyiitsu in the late 
fifteenth book (see above). The king’s haughty (amsin consults 
the ])riests as to the best mannbr of raising a re(|uired sum of 
money, but not otherwise, liesolving on war, the kings and 
allies, both of IVindus and of Kurus, consult together, and, 
though ]>riests arc present, with themselves alone ( v. 1 and 14S~ 
150). All is practically done by a court of nol>les and princes. 
Duryodhana, being resolved on war, goes against his will to 
hear the consultation, and retires as determined as before, 
although the advice of the council is against his wisli. More- 
over, in this council the real priests are mere figures. AVhen 
the prince retired, all those that had opposc^l his measures 
followed h im, ‘ resolved to die for him.’ The council is mili- 
tary.:}; The meaning is clear. The asseird)ly of the peojdc liad 
become an assembly of nobles. The military power of the people 
had (|uite become the ])ossession of the king. In all public*, 
matters appertaining to the story itself, the i)riests arc as good 

* Compare J. T. Wheeler, History of India, i. 77. 

t Bhishma is, as we see liim, more warrior than sage. Compare his 
exploit with the three girls (i. 102. 8ff.) He becomes later the saint and 
sage, and perhaps is wholly a later interpolation. 

f So in the Ramayaria, just before the battle begins, Ravana enters 
the sabhd for a hasty deliberation ; then, coming out with his sacivas, 
a suite of ministers, makes a speech and gives his final orders at once : 
‘quick with the drum, lead the forces up, there is no time for delay.’ 
The sabhd here is simply an assembly for military deliberation (R. vi. 
8. 42-46) ; the sacivdh may be nothing more than comites in battle (as in 
R.vi. 21.41'. That is to say, saciva was a minister or helper of any 
sort, sabhti was any assembly. 
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as silent, and the people are suppressed. It is only in such 
older legends .as are related above, and told in our story as 
‘ ancient tales,’ that tlie power of the people seems to linger, 
and then not in military hut in civil matters.'^ On the otlier 
hand, the third period, represented by the late didactic parts of 
the Epic, is one when tlie priests assume the right to be the 
king’s advisers in all particulars. A cabinet council of the 
greatest secrecy is always recommended. But in the assembly 
of nobles, as shown in the history, no secrecy is thought o^. 
We have thus three diplomatic stages reflected in our ])oem : 
the popular assembly, already restricted to protestation in civil 
matters ; the public aristocratic^ assembly on war matters ; the 
])rivatet priestly council on all matters. 

The last of these councils is most fully illustrated, of course, 
owing to the ])riestly interpolation ; but we must bear in mind 
that the council of jiricsts is only didactically urged, and is not 
a part of the story. Doubtless the king in tlie last period of 
the Epic consulted (on military as well as civil and spiritual af- 
fairs) chiefly with his priestiy prime minister. The import- 
ant evidence of the E))ic story is negative. The plans for war 
are conducted and completed without asking the advice of 
[iriests. Even Bhlslima is i*egarded as an elder warrior, not as 
a ))riest, when lieard in the assembly ; and the Pandus consult 
only their allies. The growth of the ‘ priestly counciP will be 
seen in the next paragrajfli. 

8. The Royal Purohita and the Priestly power, — Before 
examining the intimate connection between king and ])riest, 
assumed (by the priest) as necessary for the welfare of the 
state, it may be well to remind ourselves that a number of 
cases are recorded of early antagonism between the warrior and 

* There is an interesting example of tliis in the speech made by king 
Drujiada’s ambassador to the Kurus. He is exliorted to appeal to the 
princes and to tlie generals, and to represent to tlie elders the ‘ family 
law ’ as infringed. Wlien he arrives, however, the si)eech is made only 
in presence of the royal family and leaders of the army (v. 6. 15 : 20. 2 : 
sarvasenapranetftiCim madhye vdkyavt uvCica ha). This is in the first 
instance a reminis(rence of the older ‘assembly,’ and the elders are 
those of the town inhabitants ; as is expressly stated in a proi^)sed 
embassy mentioned for the same purpose on the part of the Pandus, 
who urge that an ambassador shall be sent to declare the matter in the 
presence of the court and the assembled elders of the town (pdupesu 
vyddheHu ca sarndgatesv), v. 2. 7. In i. 221. 39 ‘ c-itizens ’ {pdurdh) are dis- 
tinguished from ju'iests. 

t Absolute secrecy in coum-il is a late pra(;tice, but as a rule is strongly 
urged. The king should go to the house-top or a hill -top when he con- 
sults with his ministers, who according to the text may live in tlie 
palace, but according to the details of the story have separate abodes. 
Some forms of the rule specify ‘ a secret chamber ’ as the place for 
council (xii. 83. 57 ; 80. 23 ; v. 38. *17 if,, etc.). See above. 
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priestly castes.^ It is probably because the priest had in mind 
the earlier independence of the king that he, even in the latest 

f eriod, insists so strongly on the necessity of reciprocal support. 

or in that latest period no orthodox king would have dared to 
resist the representative of the spiritual power. Let us now 
see what were the claims of the fulLlledged priest in relation 
to his sovereign’s councils. 

king’s power is five-fold,’ says the pedant priest: ^brute- 
ibrce, the first ; second, that derived from his ministers ; third, 
from his wealth ; fourth, from his descent ; fifth, the best, 
wherein all He, wisdom.’f And this wisdom is the hoard of 
the priests. ‘ The king slioiild not eat alone, nor think about 
things alone, nor walk alone, nor be awake alone’ (v. 38. 40). 
He should never part from his advisers, but do in the ideal 
state as is recorded in a legend of the first book, where, when 
the king went into the wood, he was accompanied by all his 
ministers and the family-priest.’:!: At this ])eriod the king de- 
pends on the advice of his ministers and the accounts of his 
spies.§ For council, as for war, let him appoint officers (xii. 91. 


* Vigvamitra and Vasishtlia ; Kritavlrya’s sons, etc. This subject is 
discussed by Lassen, Ind. Alt. i. 708 ff. The Epic has three kings that 
are especially noted as having had contentions with the priests: Vi^va- 
mitra, Nahusha, and Pururavas. The last, for example, ‘ made war on 
the priests, and robbed them of their jewels’ (i. 75. 30). Manu and the 
Harivahga add among others Vena ; but the former does not include 
Purfiravas, who was in older texts reckoned a good king. Compare 
Muir, Sanskrit Texts, i. 290 tf., with M. vii. 41: cf. Mbh. xii. 60. 39. 

f yad ImldnCiyn halam <;re.^tham tat prajndbalarn ucyate: v. 37. 53 tf.; 
65 ; cf. ib. 39. 70 : tapo baldih tdpasdndm brahma brahmaviddm halam, 
etc., repeated in 34. 75, with the addition rdjndrh dandavidhir halam, 
gu^ivu^d tu halam strlndm {da/nda here as in iii. 150. 33, dandanltim fte 
nirmaryddam idafn bhaikd ‘ a system of punishment is necessary to the 
conservation of law’). Coniimre i. 175. 29, ‘ a warrior’s power is anger ; 
a priest’s is patience although in ib. 45-46 such warrior-power is 
scorned : dhig halam h^atriyahalam hrahmatejo balam halam, tapa eva 
param balam, ‘ fie on a warrior’s power ; the priest’s power is the only 
true power.’ 

t sdmdtyah . . purohitasahdyag ca : i. 70. 35. 

g Of these latter the country was full. ‘ A king may learn wisdom 
from a fool, as one gets gold from a rock, . . and should glean infor- 
mation from spies, as a gleaner gets ears of corn’ (v. 34. 33). They 
are ’ employed in town and country. ‘ Surrounded by good min- 
isters, the king governs with his rod {gdsti dandena, metaphorical), 
and eniploys spies both in every district and every fort’ (iii. 150. 37, 38 
ff . ; cf. 43, 43). These spies are partly military, partly civil. They are 
the king’s very eyes ; for ‘ cows see by smell, priests by knowledge, 
kings by spies’ (v. 34. 34 : compare the verses in the last act of Myc- 
chakatika). Even the ministers he must have watched by spies : ‘ to 
guard against conspiracy, let him have old houses and such places care- 
fully watched’ (xii. 58. 7 ; vl. 58. 10 ; 69. 1 ff.). Specially recommended as 
dangerous are the assemblies {samdgama) of priests, four-crossroads, 
public assemblies, market places, etc. Compare also i. 140. 63 ; v. 192, 62, 
where the spies are disguised as beggars and blind men (M. ix. 364). 
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29), since the voice-power {vdghalam: v. 144. 21) of the priest 
is as iinportawt as the army-power. Everything and every- 
body must now ^ stand under the order of tlie priests’ {gdsane : 
i. 140. 54), and worsliip them, as they liave taught the people 
to do for themselves and the king."^ 

The kings tliemselves recognize the objective point of their 
]>riests’ endeavors : ‘All priests have spent their strength to ac- 
(juire fame, . . become followers of teachers just in order to win 
glory' (i. 124. 12-13). The Guru or teacher of holy knowledge 
was always to be venerated, and, being always a ])riest, must 
still Jiave had an intellectual hold upon the king’s mind. In 
ordinary cases, a pupil may not only do nothing that the Guru 
foi-bids, but may not do anything unless this teacher commands 
it (i. 1 (>1. 1 8) ; and though with royal pupils the teacher may well 
liav’e been on his guard, yet, as legends relate, neither he nor 
tlie ordinary priest hesitated to turn their wrath against the 
royal house on trifling occasions. The morality of Kanika 
is of a very utilitarian sort. Power, in the teaching of this ad- 
viser. is the aim of life. What is virtue '( ‘A hook to reap 
fruit with’ (i. 140. 20 : ahkai^am gdtccam ity dlmK). ‘ The oj*- 
der given even liy a sinful priest is good’ (ib. 54). It is pleas- 
ant to note, however, that such advice is from the irioi*al point 
of view opposed to the general tone of priestly doctrine, as are 
some of the practical rules in the same })as8age.f 


* The king also now becomes divus : compare janako Jancidevas tu 
m'lthildydrh janddhipah (xii. 218.3; 219. 1). He is the incorporate god 
of right and law (i. 113. 24 ; 180. 9 ff. and 4 ; 49. 8). Ilis touch is like 
fire ; one must endure all that he does (iii. 41. 20 ; i. 41. 23-24 ; iii. 161. 11). 
Tht‘ king as divinity is often spoken of in a Homeric way : ‘ serve 
tlie king like a god,’ devaifat, 4eov rtfd/aovaiv (iv. 4. 22 ; xiv. 63. 24). 
With the identification of Dharma and king, cf. Manu, vii. 18 and our 
text again (Raja — Dan(jlah) xii. 15. 34 (the personified punishment re- 
minds us of the Eumenides : ‘ He wanders about, splitting, chopping, 
causing bursting, causing rending, causing slaying, pursuing ; thus 
wanders even the god, punishment,’ xii. 121. 19). Godlike characteris- 
tics of a good king are given in i. 64. 13 ff. ; he is identified with the crea- 
tor, i. 49. 10; ‘like the moon,’ or ‘is the moon,’ is a common compar- 
ison, i. 222. 9 ; ib. 49. 12 ; which, with the Indra comparison, may have 
given rise to the ultimate identification of the Jting with all the divin- 
ities, as in iii. 185. 26-30 ; xii. 68. 10 ff., 40 =r M. vii. 8, etc., 40 ff., alhthe 
gods ; 139. 103 ff., father, mother, guru, and all the gods. Compare R. 
ii. 122. 17 ff., and R. ii. 111. 4 : rdjdnam mdnu^arn dhur devas tvam sam~ 
mato mama, yasya dharmarthasahitam vfttam dhur a7ridnu§am. The 
deification thus portrayed was the king’s reward for his exalting of 
the priest. For the priest did not scruple to deify the king so long as 
he could himself maintain the claim of being ‘ the god of the gods : ’ xiii. 
152. 16 (M. ix. 815 ff.; Ag. P. 225. 16, 18 ff.). 

t The whole chapter is an interesting one ; part pf it is a reflex from 
the law ; thus, 8 = M. vii. 105, and 14 = M. vii. 106. Other advice 
given is that no mercy should be shown to refugees {(^ararj^gata). 
Verse 52 recommends that the Guru himself be kilJeU if he be a traitor 
(usually only banished). Bribery, poison, and witchcraft are, further, 
VOL. XIV. 20 
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That a priest may be killed is in direct contradiction to the 
law. There a priest may on no account be slain, unless he 
tries (with a weapon) to kill another man. If that other then 
slay him in self-defense, it is pardonable. But the Epic gives, 
surely, even in late passages, a contradictory sentiment. A 
recreant priest may always be slain if he takes to lighting,'^ and 
U§anas says that even a priest who draws on you may be killed 
with impunity, for the meed of wrath is wrath ;f but other- 
wise he ought, as highest punishment, to be banished.:}: In a 
chapter devoted to the life of the state officials it is said : ‘‘ The 
officer that lives at court shall not dress like the kiii^ ; he shall 
not multiply royal edicts ; he shall not when officially em- 
ployed appropriate royal property ; by so doing he incurs im- 
prisonment or death’ (iv. 4.48 ff.). The priest is not expressly 
mentioned here, but w^uld be im})lied, exce])t we allow the 
general rule against killing to take precedence.^ 

The true basis of kingly power is the priest’s ])ower; of 
lU’iestly |)ower, the king’s power. Tlieir union is perfection. 
This, in a word, is the one view taken by the later writers: 
or, we may say, hy the didactic writing even -of ancient times ; 
for the acts of the Epic descriptions are of older tone than the 
words of earlier homilies. |i 


recornmondod against enemies, wliile false devotee's and heretics are 
to be employed as spies. Note here the didactic tone also : ‘ let thy 
speech he dull, let thy heart be as a razor’ ; ‘ the house of one who has 
been executed is to be destroyed by tire’ ; ‘ the beginning is tlie attain- 
ment of the fruit’ {-apxy/ viuov navr6c.^ phaldriho ^yam surndrafnbhah, J^l). 

* m 'mdhyQh, vii. 1-60. 38. 

f xii. 56. 29-30 ; iii ib. 34. 18 attributed to Veda : cf. Vas. iii. 16 ; B. 
i. 10 18. 12-13 ; etc. 

t ib. 56.31-34: vvprasya vimydnte visarjanam vidhlyate na ^•driravh 
dandam esdfh kaddeava {klibatvam drsam, N.). 

g The best passage forbidding a priest’s execution is found in v. 82. 
16 ff., where it is also stated that a warrior may be executc^d by royal 
order {the following description of the courtier, mnldno halavdn chu- 
rah . . satyaxmdl mrdnr ddntah, applies to the warrior). No one un- 
acquainted with Revelation (holy scripture) ought to be admitted to the 
king’s formal council {v. 38. 24). The ninth act of the M]cchakatika has 
an amusing illustration the difference in opinion in regard to kill- 
ing % priest. The rule is quoted that a priest, as it is forbidden by 
Manu, ought not to be ‘ killed’ ; the Brahman is then carried out to be 
impaled ! 

I uhhayam eva brahma, h^a,trarh ed 'varundhe rdjd sann rsir bhax)a{U) 
ya (nmrh wda (Jaiminiya-Brahmana, Burnell’s MS., p. 662).* ’ Sams^^tam 
brahmand k^airaxh ksatrena brahma sauhliitam (perfection), i. 81.19 ; 
compare i. 75. 14: ‘born of Manu were the priest, the warrior, and 
other men : then united the j>rie8tly with a warrior power’ ; compare 
also iii 185.26; xiii. 59. 24, 36. The oft-found allusion to the warrior 
as l)orn of the priestly caste is explained by the legend that, when the 
earth had lost all her warriors in war, the priests united with the women 
of the warrior-caste and recreated warriors (i. 104. 5 ; 64. 5 ; vii. 70. 20). 
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When, however, distinction is instituted, the j>riest is best of 
all : ‘ From one divine body came the four castes ; separate are 
their duties ; separate their purifications ; of these the priestly 
caste is best’ (i. 81. 20). ‘The king,’ says the priest, ‘is de- 
stroyed if he turn against the priest’ ; but the same was wise 
enough to sajf : ‘ there are three men that possess the cartli, a 
warrior, a wise man, and a courtier’ ; and he made it his task 
to be l)oth the wise man and the courtier, and so keep a double 
liold of earth.^* 

Especially sacred are always three priests : the Guru wlio 
has tauglit the king his ‘sacred learning,’ and whom we see, 
e. g. in the Miidraraksasa, as tlie venerable minister that super- 
cedes the king himself in administering the kingdom ; the 
sacrificial priest ; and the family-priest (though the first and 
last may be identical). Now the later didactic Epic endeavors 
not only to insist on tlie time-worn rule of iinmunity for tliese 
sacred characters, but also to make tlie Guru and the family- 
priest the controllers of the king’s mind and council. f Such a 
])ricst should l)e in authority. He should l)e as important as all 
the other ministers put together. As to punishing him, there 
are certain men infatuated enough to attect the (yankha-Likhita 
s(‘hooI, and say a bad priest ought to be slain ; Imt let not a 
king slay such a priest ‘ even if a great number of villages de- 
mand it’ ; even to revile him is a sort of treason (/ullganam)/ 
those that demand punishment after the (^/ankha-Likhita model 
(summary retaliation for slight offenses) are actuated by selfish 
motive; there is no Vedic authority for such a thing.:j; 

Such is the Epic view, as the later priests laid it down. And 
yet how different not only from the whole tone of the free early 
tale,;:} but from the moral character of most of the ])riests them- 
selves. For, except for the court-priests, the caste was one of 
pious if foolish, humble if narrow men. The hermitage pro- 

* V. 15. 34=M. ix. 321 ; so v. 38. 13. Compare i. 137. 12 ; xii. 78. 21 ff. 
The last quotation ends ya^ cajdndti Hcvitnm — reference lost. 

t The ])erson usually mentioned is the Purohita or family priest, who 
may or may not have been the Guru or tutor of his youth, but who is 
ex ofiicio his Guru or venerable advisor Kar' when an api)ointedor 

inherited minister. . • 

i xii. 132. 10 ff. The twenty-third section of the same book gives the 
t*eaKon of those that are CJankha-Likhitapriydh in a tale —extremists in 
their view of xjunishment. 

S It is this early tone that strengthens belief in the great antiquity of 
the original poem over against the acknowledged lateness of huge por- 
tions of the present Epic. The priest does not here represent the advance 
made even in the Brahmanic period by his caste ; for there also we find 
the priest not only sliaring the power with the king [vblm vlrye), but 
superior. ‘ The king that is weaker than his (Brahman) priest is stronger 
than his foes,’ is the epitome of this view (both from the Qatapatha Br., 
Weber, Ind. St. x.27. 30). In the last, abaUydn evidently implies ‘as- 
sumes less authority’ (v. 4. 4. 15). 
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dticed those whose moral uprightness and noble pride in learn- 
ing and literature was imitated, and falsely stamped as genuine 
nobility of soul, by those whose servile life led only to desire of 
upward growth in material prosperity. What braver and mor- 
ally loftier words could we se^ than those of the priest (^) 
Matanga : ‘ Press only up ; bend not ; for upward striving alone 
is manliness : break even ; but bend not.’* 

Such words as these were caricatured by the court priest’s 
worldly mind to mean ‘ get as high up as you cafn in the world ; 
get as much wealth, as liigh a social position, as possible ; assert 
yourself as superior to everyone else.’ 

We have found negative evidence that tlie priest is not active 
in state-council except in didactic portions of the Epic. What 
does this didactic portion teach in regard to the chief-priest es])e- 
cially ’i Practically, the chief of the king’s councillors, though 
private in office, stands the Purohita or family-])riest. The 
king is advised to have ministers. He must have a Ihirohita. 
‘ The king must liave a good family-priest ; tliis man must not 
only be just and upriglit, Imt he must understand the principles 
of desire and gain, and know tlie true essence of tliings.’f 
Moreover, besides being conversant with sacred literature and 

I iossessed of moral virtues, this priest, ‘ in order to secnire to the 
□ng victory and heaven,’ must be elocjuent and skillful, rt'or 
his use is to gain (for the king) gain as yet ungot, and to guard 
what has been already got.’:|: For this purpose a king is direc- 
ted to get his family-priest, and abide by his judgment. Ob- 
serve Ills extended duties and simultaneous power. Ho l)e(*.ame 
the contidant, the adviser of the king naturally. He must be 
so, said the* later priest.^ Thence the transfer to the whole 
caste : ‘ A kingdom devoid of priests to help the king will 


* This verse, attributed by N. to Matanga in v. 127. 19-20, is given in 
ib. 134, 39 to ‘ the ancients,’ i. e. a priestly proverb. In the original 
break at the knotted joints’), the metaphor is from the bamboo. Its 
application to a warrior (where ‘bend to the priest ’ is added) is forced, 
though the warrior has his own oft-repeated verse, ‘ manliness I deem 
the highest thing’ : xii. 56. 15. 

f The quotation is from i. 174. 14-15 ; the Purohita is insisted on, and 
required to be an astrologist and prognosticator in ii. 5. 40 ff . Compare 
xii, 72. 1, where he is to ‘guard the good and supjiress the bad,’ etc.; 
and, to give pre-Ejiic authority, Ait. Br. viii. 24 (puro dadhita) ; G. xi. 
12 ; Vas. xix.B. 

i Compare iii. 26. 16 ff . , and 11-14 : ‘ the sight of the priest, the strength 
of the warrior— each is unequalled ; the world is at peace when these are 
much together ; then, to gam what is yet ungotten and to increase what 
is gotten already, let a king seek knowledge among the priests.’ We 
have the * far sight of the priest’ again in iii. 29. 16. 

g It is as necessary that the Purohita should know the art of polity 
(dandanlti) as that he should know the Veda. Compare e. g. Ag. P, 
238. 16, 
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never c<m(]ner the eartli tlirough mere bravery’ and, again : 
‘ even a debaiTclied king, if he put a priest at the head of aSairs, 
will conquer mortal and spiritual enemies ; therefore let kings 
employ family-priests in every act, if they wish to obtain happi- 
ness from it ’ (i. 170. 72 ff.). In fact, the knight is only a sham- 
hero ; ‘ the one and only hero is the wise man ’ (i. 232. 3) ; and 
‘ the way in which the warrior obtained his power was by the 
priest’s deputing it’ ; for it was originally the latter’ s.f 

But further, flie assumption of a spiritual power greater than 
the physical miglit of the king is always maintained. The 
priest can destroy the realm by his magical power and through 
sacritice : ‘ an archer’s arrow kills but one ; the dart of knowl- 
edge slays a realm’ ; ‘ neglect kills a cow, a (neglected) ])riest, 
when angered, kills a realm.’':]: The combination of priestly 
and knightly knowledge in Drona is a comhination of which it 
is said ‘ that is a union of which we have never heard in anyone 
before. 

The 2 )riest will always support the king if the latter does as 
the former wishes, and especially if he pays him sufficiently. 
There was an unfortunate king who tried to comiiel the priests 
to do as they ought in the matter of saci’iiicing ; lu^ tried to 
compel them by ^lis modesty, by his mildness, by his gener- 
osity. He failed. His gifts were not large enough (i. 223. 25). 
It is worth while to complete the picture of these latter-day 
saints, and show the real aim of the priestly courtiers. C’ows 
and, later, land, the priest always (covets. He demands them as 
a sacrificial fee. They are the key to lieaven for the king. 
"When the king dies, if he expects to gain future hap])iness, 
he had better bequeath considerable land to the priests.’ jj ‘ By 
giving land and cows to the priests a king is freed from all sin ; 
whatever sins a king commits in acquiring new realms, he casts 
them all off if he makes sacrifice and large gifts to the priests’ 


* i. 170. 75-80 : compare the character of the Purohita, and the neces- 
sity for his being honored, in xii. 73. 5 ff. ; and the royal xtvij in xii. 79. 1 ff . 

t iii. 185. 29 : power that is now concealed in the ‘ buttery heart of tiu' 
priest ’ as compared with his razor-like voice ; while the knight’s voice 
is buttery and his heart a knife, i. 3. 133. • 

f V. 40. 8 ; cf. ib. 33. 43 ; in 45, mantraviplava does the same. Those 
that hate the priests (the three castes are mentioned) become demons 
when they die (rdk^asdh), ix. 43. 22. The priest was not to sit on the 
same seat with a warrior : ‘ only these may sit down together : a father 
and his son ; a priest with a priest ; a warrior with a warrior’ (y. 35. 16). 
, § udt ’fat samantam uhhayarh kasmin^ cid cenuxui‘ruma, iv. 51.9; 

Jcrtdstratvam and Irrahruavedah are meant. 

* II vii. 1 10. 50. Compare (xii. 1 2. 30) grdmdn janapaddiK^ adi ’m k^etrdni 
ca grhdni ca^ apraddya dvijdtihhydh . . . (beside horses and cattle) 
vaydth te rdjakalayo bhavi^dmah (29 : agaranyah prajdndm yaJi sa rdjd 
kcdir ucyate) ; on the other hand, yo nah garanadafy . . . bhavet is a syn- 
onym of king, R. vi. 74. 41. 
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(iii. 33. 78, 79). In the latest portion it is pitiful to see the deg- 
radation of the priest. He grovels for gifts.* • His ra])acity 
breaks every barrier that morality, religion, and philosophy had 
striven to raise between his soul and the outer world. He 
becomes a periGulornyri ostentMor,^ 

Terrible tales are told of those that dared to brave the jiriestly 
power ; but even in the stories most redounding to priestly 
glory there lies a germ of ancient contempt for the priest. 


* The priest’s attitude toward God is the same as toward the king : 
lie looks on the divinity mainly as a means of wealth. In Ag. P.121. 52 
we find a characteristic verse illustrating this : orh dhaiiaddya sarva- 
dkanegdya dehi m e dhanam svdhd. 

f The claim of the priest to higher spiritual power, ending in the assump- 
tion of divinity, precedes the growing claims of gifts. The one reached 
its highest point while the other was still behind its complete develop- 
mcint. As early as the Briihmanas the priests are deified, but the last 
extravagance of gift-claiming is to be foimd in the latest portion of the 
Epic., The priest in view of his own claim would even debar the 
king from receiving gifts. The priest stands in place of the fire-god ; 
therefore it is the same as if one made offering to the god when 
the king gives gold to the priests (xiii. 85. 147-8). Tlws is but one verse 
in a shameless cha))ter. The original duty (as preserved in xiii. 61.4 ff.) 
is for the king to give the priest sustenance ; but it is extended to 
wealth of every sort ; for the king’s ‘ horrible deeds ’ {raudrath karrtia : 
compare dsarabhdva ^ used of warriors) may be cleansed by sacri- 
fice and gifts to the priests: ‘the king is made pure if he sacrifice 
with rich sacrifice,’ and ‘gifts to a priest aj*e better tlian sa(;rifice.’ 
It is said that ])riests should not take from a bad king ; but greed 
denies it; ‘they may take even from a bad king’ (ib. and 62.11). 
Priests are of such sort that neither gods nor men can prevail against 
them ; and, if not honored, they would make new gods and destroy 
the old (the parallel in Manu shows again the fact I iiointed out in 
anotlier essay, that the latter belongs to the period of this Parvan) ; 
all the mixed castes have become so through disregard of priests (38. 1 ff., 
21 ; 35. 18-21 ; 47. 42, the priests are the gods of the gods). Cf. with this 
also 81.34, and 62.92: nd "sti hhuviisnviam ddnnwy et(\, as in the 
Inscriptions. In the priests’ gifts it is noted that the king should 
not give to an (tpdira, and not refuse a jjdfm ; these are two possibhi 
errors in giving (xii. ‘26. 31) that destroy its worth. To confiscate a 
priest’s property, or ‘ steal it,’ brings down another imprecation often 
found on the land-grants in Inscriptions (the thief goes to thirty hells, 
and lives on his own dung, xiii. 101.11 ff.). A list of fit re<‘ipients is 
given in xiii. 23. 33 ff. : cf. 22. 19ff.-23. In xii. 321. 143 there is a story of 
a ki«ig who gave away so much to the priests that he broke his treas- 
ury; ‘and he became a miserable wretch.’ On tlie whole, there is a 
marked difference between the priest of this book and of the lifth, at 
least in impudence. Cf. tlie modesty of v. 33. 15 ff. ; 35. 73, etc. It is only 
in a sort of spiritual exaltation that we find in the late portions a dis- 
tinct abnegation of worldly benefits, in order to a proper ‘ deliverance,’ 
and find that the receipt of presents is sinful, ‘ since the silkworm i,s* 
destroyed by what it feeds upon ;’ where one is advised even to give up 
‘ truth and falsehood,’ and devote himself wholly to nirvana (xii. 330. 
29 ; 332. 44 ; 340. 60 ; a passage where the ka hymn is imitated ; ahinsd 
is the rule of sacrifice ; and Brahmaism is united with Vishnuism, 335. 4 ; 
338. 4 ff.; 340.115.125; a pure purdna section, 840,128; 348.78; but 
even here gifts come again to their right). 
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The might of kin^ Vi^vtoitra availed little against the power 
of the priest .Vasishtha; but the fact that tlie king in the 
story goeft to tlie priest and demands his beloved XandinJ and 
(wlien she is refused) threatens, saying, ^If you do not give 
me Nandinl I shall not abandon the character of a warrior, but* 
take her by force,’ shows if anything disdain for the priest. 
So, too, in the Nahusha tale, liis was an aw’ful fate, because 
‘he harnessed the seers like horses’ and made them drag him, 
exclaiming exultantly: ‘No man of little power is he who 
makes the sages his steeds but that a legend survives to show 
that a king did such a thing is more useful than his legendary 
fate.* The king becomes so thoroughly docile to the priest in 
the ideal world of what should be (a great part of the Epic) that 
he receives the same approving epithet bestowed upon a well- 
trained horse or elephant, and is termed ‘ obedient ’ or ‘ gov- 
erned.’t Summarizing priestly functions as enjoined by the 
later E])ic, we may cite the following: ^(Priests) learned in 
revelation should be em})loyed by the king in legal and busi- 
ness affairs (^vya/oahdresu dharmesn ) ; one man cannot be 
trusted to control such matters; let the king, therefore, eni]>loy 
the learned })riests (to see to these things); for a king is called 
“ungoverned,” and sItis, if he does not properly guard his sub- 
jects’ interests, and claims too much from them, etc. ; since he 
takes on himself the sins committed by his ill-protected people.’:}: 

* Nahiisha is mentioned by Manii also as an ‘unruly king’ (vii. 41). 
The Epic story is given in v. 15ff. ; and in i. 75, 29 it is added that he 
was a powerful monarch, who conquered the barbarian hordes, and 
made the seers pay taxes as well as harnessed them ‘ like cattle.’ The 
seers {muni, r'si) were probably the priests of his day. The oft-repeated 
Vasishtha story is told in i. 175; the quotation above verse 20, ety- 
mology being subverted to the purpose of the tale, mdriydnCirh vaeakaro 
vasispia Hi co ^eyate (174.6 (b) B. omitted in C. 6689 = 6 (a) and 7). 
Tha vdsis plain dkhydnam pnrdiiam in regard to the famous vdiram 
irii^vamitravaHl^piayid} closes as usual : (4H) Ifrdlimanatvam ovdpiavdn 
apibae ca tatah .so mam indrena saha. The king became a priest. Such 
interchange of caste is not unique. ‘ A priest who has been a king ’ 
[rajarni) is several times alluded to. (Compare 'rnuniputrdu dhanur- 
dhardu in xiii. 6. 88, ‘ priests’ sonshearing bows and see the appendix 
to this section. 

t V. 34. 12 : compare ib. 89. 48 ; also M. vii. 89- 40. The same, expres- 
sion is used of the people when properly subjugated by the king,* xii. 
181. 18. The Ramayana remarks that the priest might desert the king 
if the latter did not obey him, just as Ricika did Qunal;ige])a (R. ii. 116. 
10), implying of course a melancholy fate. Vinaya is used also in R. 
of a son’s obedience to his mother (ii. 17, 10), but also of restraint im- 
posed by wisdom : rdmo iddydvinita{i ca vinetd ca parm rarie (R. v. 32. 
*7 ; in 9, vedaxmvitah, ‘by wdsdom governed and governing all in war’). 
Later still, compare e. g. Ag. P. 224. 21 : ua^yed avinaydd rdjd rdjyaih ca 
vinaydl labhet ; also ib. 287. 8. 

f xii. 24. 18 ff. The victories of a king depend on tlie advice of the 
priest properly followed, R. ii. 109. 11 ; he must attend to tlie words of 
the divinei'H and astrologers (G. xi. 15). The privy councillors in R. 
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What the effect of this yielding to the priestly ministers was, 
the priests are frank enough to tell us hy a legend : There 
was once a king of the M^-gadhas, in the city of Kajagriha, 
who was wholly dependent on his ministers. A minister of his 
called Long-ears {m ahdharnm) became the sole lord of the realm 
{eke(pa/ra). Inflated by his power, this man tried to usu#|) 
the tlirone, but failed* solely because of Fate’ (i. 

Scarcely an encouraging legend for those that are told to be 
^ priet^tly dependents,’ as were the kings of this later age.'^ By 
an extension of their own importance, the ])riestly caste grad- 
ually represented themselves not only as worthy subjects for 
moneyed favors, but as the subjects xar’ ; and when we 

read ‘‘let the king be content with his name and his umbrella 
(royal insignia) ; let him pour out his wealtli to his dependents,’ 
we may rest assured that the priest means by de})endeuts none 
but the ])riests. Almost iroAically is added the proverb: 
priest know^s a priest; a husband knows liis wife; a ruler 
knows his ministers; a king knows a king’ (v. 38. 27-28). 
The teaching of the king’s dependence is worked out witli 
utter thoroughness ; and lest any deluded king sliould fancy 
that priests, from their more theological studies, might be 
unable to understand special political matters, this broad doc- 
trine is laid down : ‘They that have made tliemselves (dosely 
acquainted witli general principles, not with s]^ecial tojiics, are 
the truly wise; special knowledge is secondary.’f For these 
[iriests have now indeed become Mike unto tlie gods;’ they are 
the ‘gods of the gods,’ and can destroy the king that does not 
believe in them.f 

And yet, side by side with such assumptions, we And, even 
in late passages, the old military impatience cro])ping out : ‘ the 


are priests, and they x^recede in processions, etc. (R. ii. 124. 2 ; 127. 3). In 
council R. gives as the result of a debate dikainatya (unanimous vote), 
or ‘adjusted divergence,’ or ‘ no agreement perhaps technical terms, 
R. V. 77. 7 ff. The ex])ression8 need of the king in the Ej)ic quotation 
above are durddnto ^rak^itd durvinltah. For the moral compare xiii. 
32, Compare R. ii. 1. 80, where the same words ate applied to those 
wJiom the king should hold in control {niyantd durvintidndni 
vintyxpratipujaica h ) . 

* Mantriodnditava is the expression used of kings in v. 34. 38 ; they 
are as dependent upon their councillors as wives are upon husbands, and 
the priests are the king’s ‘ protectors,’ the god Parjanya is the pro- 
tector of cattle ! This reduces the king to a purusddharna from a 
jmru^a (of. v. 163. 8 ff . ). 

fprayojanefu ye saktd na vi^e^e^u bhdrata^ tan aham panAitan 
manyevige^d hi prasanginali ; or, reading gaktd with C., ‘they that are 
capable in general principles ’ (ib. 44). 

I lb. 41 ; iii. 200. 89 ; xiii. 35. 21. Morcipractical destruction than that 
by means of Vedic rites is often attributed to the priests. The king is 
now and then warned that they may destroy him by poisoning his food, 
by curses, etc, (i. 43. 28, 80; 182. 13ff.). 
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place for priests is in the hall of debate ; good are they as in- 
spectors ; they can oversee elephants, horses, and war-cars ; they 
are^ learned in detecting the faults of food— but let not the 
(priestly) teachers be asked for advice when emergencies arise’ 

, (iy. 47. 28 ff.). And with this is the extraordinary position oCcu: 
'^ied by^the Purohita in the next world, according to Manu — 
and in this, according to the oath of Vigvamitra, where it is re- 
garded as a curse 'to be the family-priest of a king.* * * § 

But the gelieral tone of advice, especially in regard to the 
]>rince of priests, the king’s Purohita, is far different. Whence 
arose this formidable personage ? He is nothing but the last 
development of that singer of the king’s praises whom, as we 
shall see, even the early Vedic age possessed. The king, or a 
priest, or even a man of the people, originally sacrificed, made 
songs to the gods, and also songs of praise for kings.f But 
gradually this practice became a right usurped by the priest. 
The family-priest of the king was now alone entitled to sing a 
proper hymn to the gods, whereby the king was glorified at a 
sacrifice. The CTiiru or teacher remained the tutor. He took 
care of earthly as well as of heavenly matter. The worldly 
jiortion was amalgamated with the spiritual. Both were claimed 
by the priest. In place of new songs at sacrifices, the old were 
ritualized, and became stereotyped, sacred. The king who had 
taken to himself a special man to sing these hymns and perform 
sacrifice for him found himself indissolubly j united to a ser- 
vant with whose service he at first could not and then after- 
wards dared not dispense. The servant edged ever nearer to 
the throne. He laid his hand upon it as if to uphold it ; in 
reality, he made it a step-ladder to his pride. He became more 
arrogant as lie became more secure ; and, seating himself above 
the king to whose height he had mounted, he claimed control 
of the sceptre. He became a prime-minister ; to disobey him 
was to imperil the soul ; to ob^ was to imperil the tnrone. 
The king feared for his soul. He abandoned the throne. The 
servant ruled his master.^ 


* M. xii. 46 ; Mbh. xiii. 98. 180. Compare Muir, Sanskrit Texts, i. 138. 

t Compare Muir, Sanskrit Texts, i. 380. • 

i Add to this that the office of priest was often hereditary ; the 
prince’s adviser is the adviser, perhaps, of his father ; that adviser’s 
father the adviser of the prince’s grandfather. Thus a deeper venera- 
tion. 

§ The scene (from the eleventh century) in the third act of the Mudr^ 
rS/k^asa would lead us to suppose that the kii^ did not dare to make his 
minister resign, but first waited for him to o^r his resignation, daring 
to provoke him, but allowing him to offer back his badge of office, 
which is at once accepted (83). #We see from the same play (35) that the 
acvddhyak^a and pajddhyaJc^a, or officers appointed over the horses and 
elephants, are marntained in this period on salary fixed not by the 
king but by the minister. 
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We am almost trace this development in the different layers 
of onr poem. Set aside the didactic epigram, and look at the 
narrative. The priest, powerful even in the Vedic age, reflects 
that power in the stories of his unbridled insolence— ^ut not at 
first as an adviser, only as a private, impudent fellow. The 
Epic Purohitas of the story are servants, not masters, of th6 
king. The assembly is still comparatively free from priestly 
influence. The family-priest is a private admonisher when his 
opinion is requested, not a public holder of state polity. 

We may, perhaps, sketch his growth somewhat thus. His 
influence began in the secret council. As his power grew, he 
ruled the king’s thoughts, and persuasively governed the assem- 
bly. His next step was to restrain the speech of the assembly, 
through inspiring fear of contradiction. When the meeting of 
the people passed into a conference of warriors and priests, and 
the king sat at the head of the deliberative assembly, ho was still 
a humble auditor. But he was a declaimer, a trained speaker, a 
skilled logician. He defeated the knights in argument; he 
overawed the king by his religious lordliness. The people’s 
assembly became a priestly conriave. The secret council be- 
came a whisper from priest to king. So the discre])ancies be- 
tween the early story and the late teaching become reconciled. 
Only thus can we understand the grotesque difference between 
the different parts of the Epic.* 

9. T7ie Ambassador , — Beside the Purohita stands in military 
importance the commander-in-chief of the army. His duties 
win be explained below. A third high officer on whose posi- 
tion the text spends much care is the ambassador.f He may 
be either a priest or an officer of military caste. In the fonner 
case, the Purohita is chosen. Thus, Drupada sends his Piiro- 
hita as ambassador to Hastina (v. 6. 1 ff.). But if not priest, 
any high military hero standing near the throne is sent. Thus 
Dliritarashtra sends his charioteer as ambassador (v. 22 ff.), or his 
younger brother (ii, 58). The allied forces send Krishna as 
ambassador from Upaplavya. In the Ktoilyana, however, it 
is assumed that the ambassador will be a wise priest {pandita / 

* The view here given of what the priest’s position really was, in the 
time when the story of the Epic was the main poem, is based on what 
the Epic narrative shows us to have been the ruling jwwer in council 
and debates, and this is not the priestly power ; the view of what the 
compilers and redactors thought it ought to be is based on didactic 
statements and tales woven into the narrative (earlier) portion, and the 
claims made by the priests in outside literature. This latter includes, 
indeed, as acknowleaged above, rj^Epic works ; but there is no reason 
to supj^se that the kings of the Brahmanic period were so ‘ under the 
thumb’ of the priests as the latter asserted to be desirable. In this, as 
in many other points/ the Epic narrative is older than its literaiy form, 

f The threefold division of the Niti, Kdm. N!t. xii. 8, is not yet known. 
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R. ii. 10&. 44). This officer is, of course, a temporary one, 
wher^ the, ordinary herald is generally the charioteer, as if 
this were a fixed duty connected with that profession. To the 
perfect ambassador eight qualities are assigned as needful. I|e 
must be active, manly, spee^, compassionate, clever, faithful, 
of goocLfamily, eloquent.* That is to say, he must be a clever 
man of the world, with ability to conduct the affairs entrusted 
to him ; and especially a good speaker. Such we find him 
practically represented. Internationally of interest is tlie rule 
that to sl^ an ambassador is (bad policy and) the height of im- 
piety. ‘ He that slays an ambassador shall go to destruction ; 
and his ministers also.^f The treatment of the war-ambassador 
sent by the Pandus to Hastina shows the state and ceremony 
accompanying such occasions. The ambassador is received 
with gracious words at the gate of the city, and escorted to the 
palace. No word is said of the object of his coming. Greet- 
ings and familiar conversation being over, he is assigned an 
apartment, and goes to rest. Not till the next day does he de- 
liver his message. At sunrise, ushered into the council hall, he 
reports to the assembled court of prince and nobles the sub- 
stance of what he had been charged to say. In another case, 
however, the ambassador gives a verbal report. 

A verbatim report of the message entrusted to the ambassa- 
dor is attempted now and then ; but when the communication 
is very long, either the text fails to reproduce the poet’s 
intent, or a certain latitude is permitted to the speaker. We 
find, for instance, almost an exact reproduction of a lengthy 


*v. 37. 37: astabdha may mean ‘modest,’ rather than ‘active.’ 
t xii. 85. 36. In this passage seven qualities are given (28) — good 
morals; aristocratic family, eloquence, adroitness, agreeable speech, 
‘ speaking exactly as was told,’ and good memory (cf. vs. 7 ; further 
rules in the following verses). Compare M. vii. 63 ff. The official title 
of the ambassador is diita ‘ messeiiyger.’ 

t The description is from v. 89. 1 n. The hospitable reception ought to 
come first {hftdtithyah, v. 89. 35 ; compare ib, 91. 18, and the fact that 
the ambassador had already been the guest of Vidura). But this for- 
mality is sometimes passed over. So in the case of Drupada’s priestly 
embassy, and the visit of Sanjaya to the Pandus. The latter goes 
rather as a friend, and^the etiquette of high life is shown first on his 
return, when, although anxious to deliver his message at once, he is 
obliged to send a formal notice of his arrival to the king, and announces 
himself ready to deliver the answer he has received (v. 82. 1 ff.). Al- 
though the ambassador is by his office secured from harm, yet we find 
evidence that his rights in this regard were not always maintained ; for 
Drupada thinks it necessary to encourage his ambassador by calling his 
attention to the fact that, ‘ being an old man <md a priest,’ as well as a 
formal legate {dMaharmarii yuktal^), he wiE not be injured by those 
that are to hear his message ; the weight lies m. ‘ priest ’ and ‘ old man,’ 
rather than on ‘ legate’ (v. 6. 17). The rule of safety is, however, implied 
in V. 88. 18 (diUcd^ * . apdpah hatham handham arnati), and is often ex- 
pressed. 
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but toward the end certain variations occur in our 
text. The case of XJluika seems to show that the^ambassador 
was more afraid to return than to go, if the answer he carried 
back was likely to raise his lord’s anger. Those to whom he is 
sent give him a rough message to t^e to his king, but person- 
ally treat him kindly, and grant him formal permission to stay 
with them, if he does not wish to return with such a report."^ 
As a general thing, the ambassador differs from a mere repeater 
like the herald in being permitted to exercise judgment and skill 
in treating with the enemy. As a resident ambassador I find no 
examples of the use of tlie dMa^ who seems intended to go and 
return at once ; but who probably was often retained regularly 
in the capacity of state-agent, liable at aiw time to be sent on 
such errands. From the use in the Epic I should doubt 
whether this office was not also a later creation, meant to com- 
plement other needed offices iri a great realm ; for tlie descrip- 
tion would apply as well to an occasional messeimer as to a 
stated officer, and the persons employed in the Epic are, as 
shown above, relatives or the family priest. In the case of 
Vidura we find an airibassador who, chosen for a message dis- 
tasteful to him, goes througli the form of delivering it as an 
officer of his king ^ appointed against his will ’ {baldn niyuMah)^ 
and first gives the message ‘as told’ (although in liis own 
words), but then remains silent until questioned, and there- 
upon explains that, for his own part, he does not approve of 
tlie object for which he was sent.t 

10. Soeial relations of the King , — The didactic chapters tell 
us much on the subject of the ‘king’s friends,’ social as well 
as political. But not much information can be gleaned respect- 
ing the real private social life outside of war. The allies of 
four sorts (obtained by sharing, by love, by relationship, by 
artificial means, i. e, bribery ; and nfth [I], by virtue, xii. 80. 3, 
6) are mirrored in the private circle. Good friends are those 
gotten by blood-relationship, love, and virtue. Doubtful are 
tliose that are friendly as a result of bribes or sharing wealth. 

The king may have no private friends, except among the 
better classes. ‘ With pour or miserable men high kings can 

* Compare, for the nearly accurate report alltided to, v. 161. In ib. 
168, 5 ff . come the answer and permission to the ambassador to remain 

f ii. 58. 1 ff . : we must interpret yathoMarddl^ ‘ speaking as was told,’ 
rather freely, to mean sense, not words. So the ambassadors in the 
Bamayapa have this epithet without repeating literally what they 
were told to say. Compare R ii. 109. 44 ; yathoktavddl dutas te kftafy 
pat^itafi; ib. vi. 16. 78 i m tadrdmarxt^dfy mrvamanyunddhika'^samdt- 
yam ^dvaydmdsa^ ^ he told him all Rama had'said, without addition or 
deduction.^ Family is also demanded by R. {kmU mahati co ^pannah, 
R.v.81.47). 
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have no friendship. The unlearned loves not the learned ; he 
that drives a^chanot is no friend to him that has none ; friend* 
ship is the fruit of similarity.’* So in war kings are not 
allowed to contend with low persons^f So it is urged (xii. 5<|. 
48 ff.] that a king should not joke with his dependents, or he 
too familiar with them. ‘ The dependents,’ it is said, ^ really 
hate him^ being envious of a supporter. They do not like to 
be dependent ; tliey betray his secrets ; they multiply his 
wishes by bribing and deceiving ; and if a king is too gracious, 
he will find that the subjects divide his realm and corrupt his 
women; they will even yawn and spit in his presence, and 
shamelessly make known his private words ; and when he has 
entered the assembly {j)arisad\ they will mock, saying “ thou 
hast done ill and when he is angry, they will laugh* ; and when 
he is generous, they will not be thankful ; they will mount 
elephants and liorses without regard to his presence ; if he is 
fond of pleasure and adornment, they will blame him ; and they 
will play with him as they would with a bird on a string.’:!: 

Of social rule but little is said. The king, though leader 
of society and state, may not do just as he pleases ; ‘ he may 
do as he pleases if he does not offend against public opinion (the 
world).’ Precedent should always be a main factor in his 
movings. Actively, he should be ^ enterprising ;’ passively, he 
should ‘ avoid un- Aryan ways.’ Let him not hesitate to sin for 
the sake of conquest or for the sake of his realm — such in brief 
should be his private social code as ruler. In the first rule we 
note the. Aryan conservatism; in the last, the influence of the 
later sophistic priest.g 

The more common side of the king’s life has been discussed 
above under the head of vices. A word or two more on the sub- 
ject may liere be added. Tlie king may not associate with com- 
mon people, but in strictness this refers to men ; he is surrounded 
by common women all the time, such as dancers and singers and 
half-respectable prostitutes, with whom he has what conversa- 
tion he pleases. We have further evidence that the inner 

* admydd dhi adkhyam bhavati (similes similibus), i. 131. 5, 11, 67 : 
cf. ib. 131, 66, 71 ; 138. 69, ardjd kila na rdjfial), sakhd ohaviturn arhaai ; 
cf. also ib. 166. 15 and 23, repetition. 

+ Vfthdkulasarndcdrdir na yudhyante n'cpdtmajd^j i. 136. 33 ; xii. 96. 7. 

j So Brihaspati says that a too merciful king would be beaten as 
an elephant’s head is beaten by a trainer, xii. 56. 37-39, B. 

xii. 56. 41 (compare M. xii. 105) ; 58. 1-20. The statement elaborated 
in this passage, to the effect that a man of enterprise (an active king) is 
‘better than a voice-hero’ {vdg-mra), is ludicrously offensive to the 
commentator, who rightly supposes a priest to be meant by the latter 
epithet. He therefore wrongly interprets the ‘man of enterprise’ as 
‘ one having great priestly wisdom,’ and therefore better tlian a ‘ voiced- 
hero,’ who is an ordinarily wise priest (one in a pandit ; the other has 
mahkpdf^ityam) I 
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palace was full of such women, and even guards of the king 
were sometimes constituted of women in later talea.* Although 
the lower classes (slave-caste, people-caste) naturally do not 
share in the royal revels when these are of a private nature, 
they do fonn a background to the public social displays. At 
great feasts, (*oronations, weddings, and the like, and even, as 
we have seen, at a public religious service, the common people 
are present, as it were on the outskirts of good society. They 
flock a(bout and see what is done. They are represented by their 
singers and musicians, although these are probably the only 
representatives of the real plebeian classes in actual contact with 
their superiors. Their like, the artisans and workmen, the 
small people in general, look on and admire. 

In only one case have we the upper and lower castes on a 
social plane for a moment, and this incident seems more a reflec- 
tion 01 an old custom than due practiced at the time it is 
described. I refer to tlie very interesting annual heyday that 
occurs at the ‘branding of the cattle.’ What we have in the 
legend is simply an account of such a picnic (for such it was) 
as explanation of a king’s stratagem. Nevertheless, the descrip- 
tion is valuable and unique; and it is to be remarked that, 
though the crown-prince used the fete as a ruse, it yet appears 
to have been an actual celebration. The prince wants to get 
out of town with a large number of people, but without his 
father’s knowing for what lie goes. To explain the departure of 
a force of men from the city, he hits on this plan. Feigning 
an interest in the })roceeding 8 of the ranchmen, he goes to the 
king, and says that he wishes to attend the ‘ marking of the 
cattle,’ as it is now the time for this work. The reply of the 
king shows that this appears a natural request. ‘Certainly,’ 
he says, ‘ one ought to attend to the cattle-marking ; go, if you 
wish.’ The prince leaves the town with the large escort he 
desires to take, and accompanied by the ministers. They go 
to superintend the counting and branding of the cattle. Each 
head of cattle was branded at the age of three years. At the 
ranch there is great gaiety. All the cattle are counted, and the 
proTOr head are marfeed. The cowherds dance and sing at the 
close of the work. The little court looks on, and patronizes the 
pleasure of the latiorers. I mention the scene because it is a 
rare idyl in our Epic, and corresponds to court-and-country 


♦ In Vikramorva^i (Act lii.), lamp-women, but respectable, are at- 
tendants on tbe knag ; in Va 3 nu P. ii 2^. 178-9 is mentioned a king 
Cataratha, son of MQlaka, ‘ always girt with women through fear of 
ESma:’ (^rlkameaih) tr&'num ieohan ‘women were his breastplate. 
Cata^, Daga-, and Nava-ratha occur as names of kings. The last is 
the father of Da^aratha, according to KUrma P. xxiv, p. 255 (Bib, Ind., 
glokas not numbered 
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relatioBB more primitive tlmii tbe position generally assumed 
for the king in the Epic would make possible (iii. 240). 

11. Royal Marriage. — Having thus examined the mjorded 
ideal life of a Hindu monarcli, and tried to discover, as far 
legendary history helps us, the real character of the ancient 
king as contrasted both in moral parts and public functions 
with that ideal, we have now to note briefly some of the events 
in the royal life that are of a more personal nature — though in 
these also we sfee the king always as an inseparable part of the 
whole kingdom. 

Marriage was permitted to the warrior-caste in general either 
in accordance with a received ceremonial, or without any rite 
whatever. The legal rite by which the actual wedding took 

E lace differs according to caste. In the case of a warrior, the 
ride holds in the hand a bunch of arrows, and the two walk 
around the fire-altar, while a marriage hymn is sung. At the 
seventh step they become man and wife.* The preceding cere- 
mony consists, in the case of a king, either of a 3 oust where the 
maiden elects her lord by adjudging her hand to the king who 
carries himself best in the lists, or who best fulfils some stipu- 
lated condition (as when Arjuna, the chief hero of the Epic, 
performs a difficult feat in shooting, and so wins bis wife from 
many royal competitors) ; or, as in legendary accounts, there is 
no joust, but tlie royal maid to be given in marriage is con- 
ducted into a hall where the assembled suitorsf are, and, having 
been led about from one to the other and having had all their 
names and virtues explained to her, makes on the spot her choice. 
This latter was the real and only ‘ self-choosing ’ {moAjammra ) — a 
tenii, however, loosely applied to the decision by tournament 
as well ; though there the maid had, it would appear, only the 
privilege of excluding from competition such as did not suit 
her. The Epic mentions casually several cases of Hvwyaiimara.^ 
but describes only one of each kind with any fullness. 

The much simpler method of marriage, which appears to 
have obtained largely among knights or kings, was for the 
knight to ‘find tlie girl and run away with her. Thus Bhishma 
i*an away with tfiree girls at once, and challenged any to 
recover tnem. So Ai*juna, wlien he found that his brother tbe 
king had absorbed his first wife’s existence (such is the real 
inteimretation of the Krishna relations between Arjuna and 
Yudhishthira), stole another, in accordance with knightly laws. 
In fact;, this method is especially approved, as an evidence of 
prowess and survival of the ‘good old warrior custom;’ though 

* In the ritual the steps are pro forma ; the wedding is performed by 
rites, verses, symbolic movements, etc. 
f The saciva attends the wedding also, in E. vL 40* 18* 







sueh is generally registered as an exculpation and 

defense of the foregone deed, rather than as an impaiiial 
decision l>etweeii different modes of marriage. In the case of 
rape of this sort, no religious rite initiatory to connubial Cep- 
nection was regarded as necessary ; but if the deed was con-r 
doned, the adventurer returned with the girl, and the marriage 
ceremoiw was gone through with.* In these cases caste weds 
caste. With the lower classes, the king had what connection 
he ])leased ; and though he is advised not to succumb to sensual 
pleasure, there is no restriction on the extent of his harem.f 
Even with high-caste girls — that is, with girls of tlie priestly 
caste — the king is fond of connecting himself without formal- 
ity. Such are generally represented as the innocent daughters 
of ascetic priests who live in the woods. The usual thread of 
the love-story is, that the king hunting sees the hermit’s hut, 
finds the girl, who at once falls in love with him as he with 
her, and pursuades her easily to a marriage without rite or 
delay. Tlie old ])riests, too, were continually doing tlie same 
thing; and thus, as legend says, arose most of the best fam- 
ilies in Hindu society. Out of ^tlie mass of formal law and 
very informal legend we may gather this. The early king, 
at a time when his chief occupation was cattle-lifting and 
pillaging from his neighbors, such as the growth of In- 
draprastha and the records of cattle-i’aids preserved in the 
live Epic show to have been the primitive royal means of 
life, was accustomed to take his wife or wives as he did 
his cattle, from whomever he wished and however he wished. 
As an exhibition of strength, an additional excitement to his 
own pleasure, and a means of getting what he desired without 
tedious formality (there is no trace of real exogamy), he ran 
across the border, ravaged a pettv principality, annexed it, 
drove the cattle home, and took the woman that pleased him 
for his wife. When political life tecame complicated, and 
peace was the present condition of the land, a king with a 
daughter to wed made a feast, invited the neighboring kings 
to it, and bade such as chose to contend for the honor to be 
assembled in his hall. When all were^ collected, in came the 
king and his daughter, who had had no formal acquaintance with 

* In the case of Arjuna. Here note that the girPs brother connives 
at the deed, but the people do not. 

f But the lowest classes are formally forbidden. Some of the great 
sages are, however, the sons of slave-women. For some reason or 
other, the formal law iyjarticularly severe on the V^:§ali (a low woman 
of the mixed castes). Her touch is contamination for the priest, and is 
forbidden to all the twice-born. The Vy^ala is so much a synonym for the 
Qudra or slave that in enumerating the castes it is sometimes substi- 
tuted. Compare Vayu P. ii. 16. 29 : brahmandl^, kfatriydl^i^ vdicydfy, 
vjcfaldg edi ^va (see just before, uf^a). 
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men, and, scanning the number assembled, she bashfully picked 
out a husbands She testified her choice by kissing the hem of 
his garment. Rejoicing, feasting, and the religious rite then 
followed. Such is the pretty tale in the Nala story. 

More ceremonious is the pseudo-self -choice, where the maid’s 
^ choice ’ is conformed to stipulations made by her guardian, or 
at the most is a choice not of an individual but of the condi- 
tions on wliich she binds lierseK to accept anyone among sev- 
eral. At a toTtoament or joust, where the election depended 
on the strength of the aspirants, there was really no choice left.* 
Besides, at this time the affair was practically settled by arbi- 
tration. The marriage of Virata’s daughter and Arjuna’s son 
is a pure marriage of convenience. Virata wants to bind the 
two nations together, fie offers his daughter first to Arjuiia, 
who declines. Virata is somewhat disappointed, but s^s that 
perhaps Arjuna’s son would do just as well, and offers his 
daughter again to Arjuna for liis son. Arjuna consents to this, 
and the two parents tell the two young people that they are to 
be married immediately ; and they are. It is to this ])eriod, 1 
think, that the jousting election {svaj/arhvaca) belongs. There 
is nothing primitive about it. On the contrary, it is modern 
throughout. Arjuna’s ra])e of Subliadra is the only form of 
‘primitive marriage,’ ex(*ept it be su(*h accidental connubial 
connections as form tlie basis of his ‘ adventures.’f 

As matter of formal preference, the smyamvam is declared 
to be the proper marriage for warriors but this is only a 
general rule, as ‘ rape is also recommended.’^ We read of a king 
reaching the age of thirty-six without marriage. || Usually the 
age is aoout half of that, as Abhimanyii inarnes at the age of 
sixteen, and the Pandu l)rothers could not liave been much 
older when they wedded Krishna. The wife’s ‘legal’ age was 
from three to twelve ; but this modern view does not corres- 
pond with the early accounts of marriages (see below on 
women). 

The sub-wives of the king were not wives but concubines. 
A later marriage with a woman of higher caste should reduce 

i ” • 

* Compare the self-choice of K. iii. 4. 80 : ya idath dhanur udyamya 
Hajyam ekena pdnind, kdrisyati sa sltdyCi bhuvi hhartd bhavi^yati^ 
‘Sita’s husband shall be the man that can draw this bow with one 
hand.’ In this ceremony a messenger was sent to issue invitations 
(ib. 31). 

t These are also late, as adventures. The Citragupta incident is a 
peculiar application of levitate laws in their final evolution into a sub- 
stitution of a daughter’s son instead of the true son of the levirate. 

f svayarhvaralj^lc^atriydndTti vivdhali, i. 219.^1. 

^ prasahya harananh cd ^pi k^atriydndm pragasyate, ib. 22. 

1 ‘ Sixteen and eight summers, and four and eight also, he had not 
enjoyed pleasure of women i. 100. 30. 

VOL. xm. 22 
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th© former wife of lower caste to the position of a menial. This 
i§ probably true only for the period that originates such a formal 
rule. The law-codes require in all nmrriages that the liusband 
should marry his highest wife first. Afterwards he may marry 
" down.’ Tnus a warrior should marry a girl of the warrior- 
caste first. Then he should marry a girl of the people-caste. 

Marriages were celebrated by general public rejoicings, 
where music is a predominant feature. In regard to these con- 
stant descriptions of festival processions, we may say that by 
reading one we know all. Like exhibition of joy celebrates the 
return of a conqueror to his native city.* 

For further details of marriage, see the general appendix on 
the status of women. Polygamy with the king and royal 
family was the rule. Polyandry is unknown except in legends 
and in the case of the Pmdus themselves, who all married one 
wife. ‘ The law^ of having only one consort ’f is in the case of 
women respected, but it is evident that no man of w^arrior-caste 
was thought the better of on account of its observance. As far 
as sentiment went, a devoted husband is praised for fidelity ; 
but if lie grew tired of his wife, he "over-married' her as a 
matter of course. The law demands a sectond wife if the first 
fails to bear a son.:}: 

12. Royal Burial, — Of the two old methods of disposing 

* A charming account of this sort is given in iv. 68. 24 ff. The king 
hears of his son’s victory and immediate return. He bids the courte- 
zans and heads of the army go out and meet the victor. The bell-man 
mounts an elephant and proclaims the victory at all the cross-roads 
{g'fngdtnke^u). The daughter of the king puts on her holiday clothes 
(g^figdrave^^d bharand) ; and when the city had heard the proclamation, 
all the people, to greet the prince, go out before the king with their 
hands crossed for good luck (sarvavi puraih svastihapdnibhutam), ac- 
companied by the sound of drum and flute and shell {imrija), and they 
are all dressed in their best clothes {vesdili pardrdhdih): And with 
them go the praisers and the singers and the encomiasts, who also 
play on the drum and the flute (suta, mdgadha, ndndwddya) ; and they 
rejoicing welcome him home. Compare further the account (in xix. 
37. 41 ff.) of a procession advancing to Hastinapur. The women drove 
in front on lofty cars ; the king was praised by clapping of hands as 
well as music. The city was adorned with white wreaths, flowers, and 
flags. The main street was ornamented, and incense was burned in it. 
Flowers, incense, and waterpots also adorned the palace. In iv. 71. 33 
the king offers his whole kingdom to the Pandus just before the mar- 
riage ceremony (cf, ff.). The suta, mdgadha, etc., are professional 
players. Compare the section on music, below, and xiv. 64. 2, ‘ praised 
by 8uta, mdgadha, tmd handm.' They are generally accompanied by 
wrestlers, boxers, mimes, granthikas, and those that ask how one has 
slept {sdukhgamyikdJfj. Compare, too, v. 36. 55 ff . 

! lii. 20^, e^apatnyah • • . striyah; U. v. 2, 21, ekapatnivrata. 

Ap. ii. 5. 11. 12 ; M, ix. 81, 

^Compare Roth, Todtenbestattuug, Z. D. M. G., viii. ; Muller, Ueher 
Todtenh^tattung, etc., ib. ix. Iff., and India, p. 238 ff., on the cere- 
mony for the dead ; Zimmer, Altind. Leben, p. 400 ff . ; Rajendralala- 
mitra, Indo- Aryans, ii. 114ff.*, Caland, ifber Totenverehrung bei einigen 
der indo-germanisehen Volker (1888). 
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of the dead, the perhaps later form, crematiou, had in tCe Epic 
age superseded earth-burial. The king was burned in the midit 
of his sorrowing subjects, who came together to witness the 
pageant. Only children of not more than two years of age.* * * § 
were buried in earth. These two forms, earth and fire, are the 
only ones recognized. Embalming is not described. The re- 
markable trick of the Pandus on entering IJpaplavya in dis- 
guise would imply a monstrous imitation of Persian exposure 
to birdf^, were we able to imagine that the pretext suggested 
could really have been ])referred. It occurs in a late book that 
the Pfedus hide their arms in a tree, and agree to say, if any 
one should try to investigate the spot, that it is holy and must 
not be touched, because ‘ according to the family custom, 
practiced by our ancestors, we have hung up in yonder tree the 
body of our old mother, recently deceased at the age of one 
hundred and eighty.’* The formal death-procession is for the 
king alone, or, if slain in battle, for the king and his dead com- 
rades. When the royal household goes forth to mourn for the 
king, we find that his old father and the women of the city 
])roceed to the battlefield, followed by all the artizans, the 
merchants, the people (agriculturists and cattle dealers), and, in 
short, all the laborers. Then arises the sound of lament, each 
wailing liis lost. And they sing the songs of praise above 
their slaughtered heroes.f Or, again, in another scene, the 
king dies, and the four castes go out in procession and watch 
the burning of the king’s body. After the royal funeral, the 
people niourn twelve days, priests and all lamenting the dead 
king and sitting upon the ground.:}: Then follows the cere- 
mony for the dead {graddha), A short abstract will describe 
the funeral. The body of the king is covered with fiowers 
by relatives and friends. The bodies of the king and his wife 
are carried on the shoulders of friends.§ All the royal insig- 

* iv. 5. 82-33. I find not the slightest trace of such a mode of burial 
elsewhere, though it was an extraordinary statement to invent, if the 
custom appeared as peculiar to the writers as to the historian. This 
book is late— but so late as to be infected by Persian custom ? Yet 
‘ failiily custom ’ could cover any oddity in India. • 

t xi. 10. 16. The dead are heat)ed by rank on piles (pyres) and burned. 
Compare ib. 26. 30 : citdh. krtvd prayatnena yathdmukhydn narddhipdn, 
ddhaydmdsur avyagrdh gdstradr§tena karmand. Compare R. ii. 88. 80. 
Arrian recounts that the Hindus have no tombs, but^ ‘ sing songs ’ over 
the dead {ri'devTai rolcrtv (I’Ko^avovai . . Kal rag (f)da^ at avTotaiv ETZi^dovrai^ 
c. 10). 

X i. 127. 20, 82 : compare xv. 39. 16. 

§ i. 127. 9 : that is, in a litter, as I suppose in a similar case to be the 
meaning of ydnena nryuktena hahumulyena mahatd (a large litter, 
costly, drawn by men) ; as elsewhere, ydna may refer to anything that 
carries, but is different from the common palanquin (xv. 22. 19ff.), 
unless here we have really a wagon drawn by men (xvi. 7. 19). 
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nia {cmiara^ vyajmia^ and the umbrella) are borne along.^ 
l^usie accompanies the procession. The members of the court 
and the royal officers with the sacrificial priests lead, dressed in 
white ; and honey and butter are carried in a sacred fire-vessel. 
All the castes follow, grieving. Ciifts are strewn among the 
people by the courtiers and members of the royal liouse ; tliey 
repeat always the mourning refrain ^ alas ! wliither goeth our 
king !’t Men of the people and slave-castes take part in the 
procession. Also the wives of the warriors join the crowd. 
Th^y come at last to the Ganges, and the body of tlie king is 
bathed in the holy river. It is then clothed anew, and adorned 
with sandal-paste and white robes ‘made in that land.’ The 
bodies are then burned with sandal-paste, and the ])eoi)le show 
their grief by sleeping upon the ground. J The religious cere- 
mony in memory of the dead is called the and 

must always be accompanied by gifts to the people and to the 
priests. § 

The question of widow-burning im])lied above resolves itself 
for Epic usage thus. Madrl burns herself with her royal hus- 

burial-hymn of the Rig-Veda (x. 18) assumes a* time when each 
man bore the bow, and had it broken on his funeral pyre. The Brah- 
manic rules make a distinction of caste, and keej) the bow for the war- 
rior, while a goad {antra) is laid in the hand of a man of the people. 
Coimare Weber, Ind. Stud. x. 35. 

t To answer this question very literally, we may refer first to xvi. 7. 
38, where in burying a king we find the place chosen for his body was 
‘ the place that was dear to him when he lived and as to the destina- 
tion of his soul, compare the list of places where dead heroes go in xv. 
33. 13 ff. 

J The burning of the bodies is here represented as having already 
taken place! The king died in the forest, and the wife mounted 
the funeral pyre and was burned with him (i. 135. 81). After this 
the bodies are brought to Ha^itina, and the ceremony takes place as 
described above — where,' from the description of the anointing and 
dressing of the ‘king's body,' it is clear that no former burning is 
imagined, and that the queen is only brought in as an appendix : once 
when they bear the king ‘ with the queen,’ and again at the end, where 
they place the ‘ bodies ’ on the fire. Evidently two accounts are here 
confounded. After the king had been burned with Madri on the pyre, 
there could not have been rnuch corpse left, or not enough to dress and 
smear with sandal-paste. 

§ xii. 43. 7. Such gifts free the soul from sin. A list of them is given 
in the late books. The recmients in these descriptions are the priests. 
Compare xiii. 136. 10, etc. Here ‘shoes and umbrellas’ are added after 
other gifts, though generally they are to be of great value, cattle, gold, 
gems, land, tanks, etc. Compare also xiv. 14. 15, where ‘ great gifts ’ 
are bestowed. In xiv. 14. 4 ft. the religious ceremony lasts ten days, 
during which time the king makes presents to the priests : the cere- 
' mony bein^ general warrior-fimeral for king^ and knights fallen in 
the war. The surviving king, for whose sake the war was fought, 
becomes by this means ‘free of debt.’ Even villages are given away by 
him (compare also xv. 11.10; 18. 11 ; xiv. 62. 2 ff. , where ‘thousands of 
priests ’ are feasted, and garments, gold, and cows stre given away). 
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band. Four wives are burned with Krishna. Qantanu’s'funeral 
shows no sueb custom. Elsewhere in the didactic portions tl^e 
custom is enjoined (see a})pendix on women). Lassen says 
{Ind, Alt, i. 592) that absence of widow-burning is found in tlie, 
RSmaya^a alone. This is, therefore, not quite correct. More- 
over, the mention in tlie Eamayana of a woman ^ adorned and 
wanting to die and obtain final happiness,’ and the heroine’s 
own remark that she is not mtl (the technical word denoting a 
woman willing lb undergo suttee) sliows the custom known here, 
although not taking place in the case of the chief characters.* 

The royal burial in the Ramayapa is, except in unessentials, 
the same as in the Maliabharata. At sunrise all the people 
assemble ; the perfumes, oils, etc., are used as described above. 
The king’s body is borne on a palanquin {(^ibika)^ and is carried, 
adorned and clothed, in procession, while in front the praisers 
go, chanting the usual eulogy. After ten days’ mourning, on 
the twelfth and thirteenth days, the graddha or funeral feast is 
given.f The non-Epic but legal code gives us the statement 

* Both the warriors’ widows being provided for by the king (see 
above), and the Ramayana’s word a ‘ woman is called (scornfully) “a 
widow” just the same, though she be rich’ (R. iv. 22. 17), show that in 
general the widows of warriors, both in the Maliabharata and in the 
Ramayana, are not thought of as dying with their husbands. On the other 
hand, acquaintance with the practice of not allowing women to live 
when deprived of their husbands seems to me to be implied in the above- 
mentioned quotations. In the first case, a woman parted from her hus- 
band exclaims : ‘ fie upon me, un- Aryan and bad wife that I am ; since 
I live even for a moment when separated from him, and (in so doing) 
live an evil life ’ (R. v. 2(5. 24-25). Compare the like words in the'follow- 
ing quotation from our Epic, where the reference is (without any 
doubt) to widow-burning : patihlnd tu IcCi nCiri sail jivitum ntsahei, 
evarhvilapya . . . pativratd sampradipfmn prainve^^a (xii. 

148. 9). In both we have, it will be noticed, the same exposition of 
the sail (Anglo-English suttee) or ‘good wife.’ The practice tou(died 
probably only the chief wife of a king at first, and was afterwards 
extended to the wives of warriors not royal. It appears to be a south- 
ern custom. In Bali, according to Friederich, widow-burning is con- 
fined almost entirely to princely families, and here sail is distinguished 
from beta, the latter being a separate fire for the wife without the 
crease (which was used in satl)^ J. R. A. S., N. S., ix. The second quota- 
tion given above contains a reference to the same subject, and reads : 

‘ then they saw in astonishment the (doomed) city of Laiika, adorned 
like a woman that wishes to die and obtain final happiness ’ {dadi-gfis 
te tadd lankdm vihasnnto hy alamJcrtani, pa^cimdM ^^riyam apanndffi 
narlm iva TiKuniursatim) R. vi. 15. 27. (Perhaps pa(;cimdrh kriydm is in- 
tended as in R. vi.9(5. 10, meaning ‘the death-ceremony.’) Compare 
Mbh. xvi. 5, 4 : dadarga dvdrakdm vlro mftmidthdm iva striyani. Final, 
happiness is a wife’s portion when she dies with her husband. A 
late work like the Par. G. S. both allows re-marriage and praises the 
satl, since she saves her husband from hell, and dwells in heaven as 
many years as she has hairs on her body (three and a half erores) : 
iv. 28, 30-81. Compare also R. vi. 68. 33 ff. 

+ R. ii. 83. 1 ff., 26 ; 86. 1 ff. Compare ib. ii. 68. 47-56 (three days of 
mourning). 
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tlmt at the king’s death all interest on borrowed money stops, 
and Vedic stiidy is suspended. Both are resumed on the con 
secration of the new king.* 

13. The Imjpeiial City . — There is no part of Hindu litera- 
ture so old that walled cities are not mentioned in it.f There 
are, on the other liand, no purely Hindu ruins anti(jue eiiougli 
to prove that stone-walled cities were known before Alexander. 
From each fact arises a contradictory theory. Investigators 
have been prone to lay weight on one or the* other of these 
proofs, and discredit the force of the other. The archaeol- 
ogist stands opposed to the literary student. Native scholars 
have naturally preferred to make the Vedic allusions to walled 
towns over-reach the negative evidence of lack of remains. 
They also lay stress on the frequent mention of walls, ram- 
parts, gates, etc., in the Mahabharata and Ramayana.:}: Giving 
due regard to both claims,^ it seems to me that a fair and 
middle possibility })resents itself. Since the Vedic literature 
names, we may assume that the period represented knew, 


* Vas. ii. 49 ; G. xvi. 32. But see Buhler’s note to Vasishtha. 

f Compare the castles of the Dasyus, etc., made of iron and very 
numerous, a list of which is given from the Rig-Veda in Muir, Sanskrit 
Texts, ii. 378 ff. 

X One point in the latter quotations has, I think, not been brought 
out : it is the standing epithets a])plied to the towns in the Ramayaua. 
Strictly speaking, we have no descriptions here ; we have one set of 
phrases constantly repeated with slight variations. Compare saprdkdrd 
satorand in R. vi. i. 84, 40 ; 2. 14 ; 16. 57 ; 25. 33 ; sd^aprakdratorand, ib. 
V. 85. 35 ; 51. 24 ; 56. 142 {mttatorand). A slight variation occurs* in ib. 
vi, 14. 194f. {the prdkdra is of iron, ib. v. 72. 11). These walls shake with 
a noise {saprdkdrdttdlakd, satorand, vi. 16. 53-54 ; m prdkdrds torandni 
ca, vi. 46. 136 ; notice saprdkdrd satorand in 16. 53, in 57, and compare 
22, all in one section), and shake with the pounding of fists {prdkdra 
and torana. ib. 17. 8). Now this phrase occurs in various ways in the 
Mahabharata, as in iii. 284. 2 (describing Lanka), dfclhaprdkdratorand ; 
viii. 33. 19, gvhdtfdlakasarhyuktam hahuprdkdratoranam (describing the 
city in the sky) ; xv. 5. 16, piira/m ca te snguptam sydd dj'dhaprdkdra- 
toraiiam, attdttdlakasambddhaih safpodam sai'vatodigam ; xvi. 6. 23-24, 
inidrii nagarwi . , . prdkdrdttdlakopetdm samudrdfy pldvayisyati, etc. 
But it occurs in all cases in places which would otherwise be thought 
late— as here, in the Rama legend ; in a fanciful tale woven into the 
battles ; in the didactic recommendations of one of the latest books ; in 
the fftrophecy of the flooding of Dvaraka, a still later addition ; even the 
commentator takes the inner defense to be of barbed wood {upagalya, 
iii. 15. 6). It seems, therefore, as if without prejudice we might affirm 
that walled cities are known in early times ; strong stone walls and bat- 
tlemented towers belong, however, to thelate-Mahabharata-Ramaya^ia 
period, and are there predicated of cities in such a way as to lead us to 
suppose that the poet even then did not describe what often existed, 
but what had been set as a poetically correct method of description, 
and preserved as a model. Thus also Ag. P. 238. 28 describes a town as 
uccaprdkdratoran^im. Comi>are also Vayu P. i. 88. 13 ; 89. 36, 51 ; 40. 
6, 10, 14, 16. In all these cases we find the same standing epithet. 

§ And to the Greek account, Arrian (c. 10) saying that coast cities are 
of wood, inland of brick. He describes also the size of the moats, etc. 
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walled towns. But it is not at all necessary to assume that these 
walls were of •more permanent material than hardened earth, 
protected perhaps by ditches and palisades. Such is the vapra^ 
a wall of earth flung up for fortitications, and often spoken of^ 
even in the Epic, and amid the pompous descriptions of ‘ iron 
walls' and other highly improbable latenesses. Such too is 
the ca/ya^ which is found in tlie Mahabharata as a city defense, 
a mere bank of eartli. These two are sometimes joined in one 
description.* * * § • 

But if the accounts of full fortiflcations must be regarded as 
foreign to the first form of the poem, this is exactly what, in 
accordance with a reasonable theory of the origin of the poem, 
we should expect to find. Descriptions of cities belong to the 
latest amplification of the original. 

With full consciousness, then, that the city described be- 
longs to the imperial, not to the regal, period of the poeinf — 
that is, to that period when the acts of the heroes were finally 
exalted as much as possible by the last revisers — we may 
examine the general plan of a Hindu ci^y, as it is representeci 
perhaps not earlier than the fifth century after the Christian 
era. It had high, perhaps concentric walls about it, on which 
were watch-towers. Massive gates with strong doors, J pro- 
tected chiefly by a wide bridged moat, the latter filled with 
crocodiles and armed with palings, guarded the walls. The 
store-house was built near the rampart. The city was laid out in 
several squares.j^ The streets were lighted with torches and 


* Compare R. v. 9. 15 : gvetacaydkdraih^ ‘by walls of earth 

and heaps of white earth and Mbh. iii. 160. 39 : prdkdrena . . . ^dildd 
ahhyucchrayavatd cayd^dlakagohhiiid. The commentator on the last 
explains cay a as the foundation-bank of the real wall ; attdlaka is 
the house on top of the wall (cf. nirvyuha) : a necessary explanation, as 
the wall is here mountain-high and golden. I imagine such heaps 
{cay a) and banks of loose earth (vapra) were first used. Then came the 
defense of palisade and watch-tower. Long after came solid masonry. 
In fact, all the Epic descriptions of solid walls are late. Neither Indra- 

? rastha nor Hastma could have had stone walls in the earliest account, 
t is evident, too, that in Mbh. i. 185. 6, where the Randus come to 
Pahcala and ‘ see the town and headquarters {skandhdvdra}^ and live 
in a potter’s house,’ outside the town, only an open un walled town is 
thought of, lying like a camp, round a fort {pura), and with head- 
quarters: though at once the place of tournament is elaborately de- 
scribed as built with walls. 

t We find later rules for building prdsdda, nagaravdstu, etc., in 
Ag. P. 104, 105 ; and careful estimates and rules for houses in By. 8am- 
hita, 58, not comparable with the Epic. See further reference below. 

t In XV. 16. 3 : ‘ the king left Hastinapur by a high gate ’ {sa vardha- 
mdnadvdrena niryaydu gajasdhvaydt) ; and, as usual, the people ascend 
the roofs to look at the procession. 

§ The* Mbh. recommends six, but I find only four mentioned in the 
Ramaya^a, ii. 48. 19. Compare pwrarh ^afpctaarh sarvatodigam, Mbh. 
XV. 5. 16. N. thinks that this implies seven walls : not necessarily. 
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watered.* * * § The traders and the kind’s court made this town 
their residence. The farmers lived in the country, each dis- 
trict guarded, if not by* a town modelled on the great city, 
at least by a fort of some kind. Out of such forts grew the 
towns. Kound the town, as round the village, was the ^ com- 
mon land ’ to some distance (later converted into public gar- 
dens, as we see in the Mudraraksasa). In the city special 
palaces existed, for the king, the princes, the chief priests, min- 
isters, and military officers. Besides these and liurnble dwell- 
ings (the larger houses being divided into various courts), 
there were various assembly-halls, dancing-halls,^ liquor-saloons, 
gamblingdialls, courts of justice, and the bdotlis of small 
traders, with goldsmiths’ shops, and the work-places of other 
artisans. The arsenal ap])ears to have been not far from the 
king’s apartments. Pleasure parks abounded. The royal 
palace (see above, p. 118) appears always to have had its dance- 
hall attached.f The city gates ranged in number from four 
to eleven, and were guarded by squads of men and single 
wardens.:}: Doorkeepers guarded the courts of the palace, as 
well as the city gates.^ # 

In the well-hid inner court the king’s secluded life, as repre- 
sented in the later luxury, enabled him to ])ass the time ‘ on 
soft couches and lulled by music’ (v. 8r>. 55). Interesting is 
the fact that, with all its extravagance, the city does not seem 
to be that of the time of Vanihamihira. Where all, as in these 
descriptions, is explained minutely down to small detail, we 
miss the mthihd and aJimla terraces, so carefully described by 
the Brhat Saiidiita, and find foi* the exact statement of many- 
storied houses in the latter only a vague allusion to stairs or 
ladders in the Epic {^opdna : i. 185. 20); just as we miss the 
ndrdjand ceremony, and any allusion in the life of the charac- 


* It. vi. 113. 43 : siMarathyCmtardpand, As the watering of the streets 
is rather unique, it may be well to give a special reference for this 
point : Indraprastha is described as Hmnmfs^asiktapanthd, Mbh. i. 
331. 3f). 

f nartandgdra, iv. 33. 35 fi*. 

:f :^atha Up., v. I, speaks of a town with eleven gates as a possibility 
(‘ the body is like a town with eleven gates’). Nine gates are given to 
a town in Varalia P. 52, 5 : navadvararn . . ekastambham catu^patham. 
Lanka has four bridged gates (eight in all, and eight walls : see R. vi. 
93. 7, and note below). Pour gates are implied in the sixth act of 
Mvcchakatika, where the men are told to go to the four quarters to 
the gates. The joke in Mycch. (Act v.) on the guard of the town being 
send implies a large military force resident in the town, this being 
the real guard instead of tlie nominal protectors, the squads of military 
police. 

§ These courts have mosaic pavements of gold in R, vi. 37. 37, 58 ; See 
Mbh. i, 185. 30 ; ii. 33 and 34 {kufiiina of gems). 
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ters to dramatic entertainment other than dance and mime- 
shows (as in ii. 33. 49, pagyanto naianartakdn),'^ 

The imperial city is represented as supplied with everything 
necessary to withstand a siege, from elephants and horses, in 
cetse of arming at the last, to doctors for the wounded ; as well 
as with all kinds of food, grain, etc. ; and combustible material, 
such as refein, pitch, etc., which is to be furnished to the soldiers 
for army uses. The gates have two doors, and cross-bars, while 
loopholes are mentioned in the walls. They are defended by 
heavy machines placed over the gates, probably for projecting 
large shafts at the foe, or dumping ro^s upon them, as they 
cross the moat. It is recommended that kings should suppress 
drinking-shops, bawds, peddlers, sodomites, and gamblers : 
which seldom appears to have been done. On the contrary, he 
is also told to have stores of liquor, and dancers and actors to 
amuse himself with.f 


* Although a kind of drama is known to the latest lists of literature 
(see above, p. 112, and below on music). This would fix the terminus ad 
quern, including as a whole the psejudo-Epic, but not necessarily the 
following books or even earlier sporadic religious outcries, the insertion 
of which latter might be put at any date without much affecting the 
poem. The Harivahga shows its posteriority to the Epic in many ways 
(as e. g. nlrdjand), and this was known in the seventh century. 

t Besides xii. 86. 4ff,, and 69. 14 ff., compare for descriptions of cities 
(although they all agree closely, and differ mainly in extent of descrip- 
tion) the short but comprehensive account in iii. 15 (Dvaraka); i. 207. 80 ff. 
(Indraprastha) ; iii. 173. 8 (floating city) ; 207. 7 (Mithila) ; 283. 8 and 284- 
4-80 Ravana’s Lanka) ; viii. 38. 19 (sky town) ; xv. 5. 16 (ideal town). In 
the Ramayana we find nearly the same descriptions as those in this later 
part of the Epic. The strong gates, machines, etc., with lighted lamps 
and other modern features, in K. i. 5. 8 ; ii. 5. 11 ff. Lanka has four gates, 
with four iron bridges crossing the moat, each gate consisting of two 
doors. Drinking halls (dpdnagdla), flower-stores (puspagrhdni), etc., 
abound (R. v. 72. 8, 18 15. 8 ; ii. 108. 12 ff.). The broad streets (pratoll), 
mansions, and palaces (harmyaprdsdda) are generally described as pro- 
fusely decorated with flags and protected by machines (ii. 87. 22 ;_94. 19). 
The walls here are furnished with battlements {prdkdrava(}abhi, vi. 14. 
22) on which the defenders stand. Squads (gulmaft) are placed above the 
city, vi. 81. 3 (all R. ). The countersign (literally ‘ seal ’) given at the city 
gate is alluded to in Mbh. iii. 15. 19 (‘no inhabitant goes in or out with- 
out the seal,’ amudrah) ; and in i. 42. 15 we have the dvdhstha or palace 
door-keeper {dduvdrika in the drama) at each kak^yd, court. Several of 
these courts in one palace are mentioned, even as many as seven in the 
Ramayana, where they are guarded by young men armed with knives 
and bows (R. ii. 13. 1). The a 7 ita 1 ipuram is behind the third kak^yd, and 
contains a play-ground {dkrldam) with flowers and fountains, where 
the women amuse themselves (pramaddvanam), xii. 825. 29 ff. The 
enterer must be announced {niveaitah). Compare with this iii. 183. 13, 
wliere a new-comer says to the porter : ‘ I want to see Bandin in the 
assembly room {rdjasamsadi) ; take my pame to the king at once, door- 
keeper ’ {nivedayasva mdm dvdhstha rdine). Compare R. li. 8. 5, dvd- 
sthend ^vedita, and R. vi. 8. 37, etc. The keeper of the gate, R* ii* 78. 26. 
The land around the towp is full of farmers and artisans : that is, in 
peace, they live outside as Well as within the great cities (i. 109. 4). In 
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1 believe the relative size of buildings and width of roads is 
not, as in Puranic literature and the Brhat Samhita, established 
by any rule. Absence of such rule, wliere all is so carefully de- 
fined as in the Qtoti, sliould have weight in discussing the age of 
the latter.* Not unworthy of notice in connection with these 
almost modem towns is the older statement concerning a king’s 
proper ^ forts’ or defenses, incongruously welded into the late 
portion of the Epic. They are six-fold: viz., a defense consist- 
ing of a desert, of water, of earth, of wood,' of a hill* or of 

attacking the walls, elephants were employed, himce purabliettdrah or 
‘town-breakers,’ ii. 61. 17. So the Greeks say. Compare Aelian, xvii. 
29 (strong walls I perhaps evidence of lack of stone). The ‘four kinds 
of physicians ’ employed are for cases of poisoning, arrow-wounds, 
sorcery, and general practice (xii. 69. 50-60). Wealth of a palace is 
described ii. 34, and 51.3ff. : blankets, skins, cloth of wool, catskin, 
ratskin, gold-thread, mantles, as well as gems and jewelry of every 
kind. Trees of all sorts are kept in town, especially the edible milktree 
(xii. 89. 1). It is interesting to note that besides regular spies the king 
has unmilitary, in fact priestly squads stationed in outlying towns, as a 
refuge in case he has to flee his capital (xii. 86. 29 ; 140. 40). For vices 
to be cast out, compare xii. 88. 14~16. In case of siege (for fear of fire), 
the thatch-covered houses are to be mud-plastered. The list of weapons 
in xii. 69 is unexpectedly simple ; but we note, what has often been 
denied (M. vii. 90 : see below), that poisoned {digdha} arrows are recom- 
mended ; just as we saw above, p. Ill, that the king is told to be 
acq^uaiuted with ‘use of poison.’ In regard to the ‘battering rams’ 
and ‘ catapults ' generally understood by the machines {yantra) spoken 
of in the text, compare more particularly below ; note here, however, 
from the Ramayapa, that these machines are not battering rams and 
probably not catapults, but art* primitive and awkward contrivances 
placed over the city gates and in other parts of the town (which should 
be full of them) for the purpose of casting arrows of great size and 
stones. They are ‘strong and firm,’ but appear to be of little use ; for, 
though carefully adjusted at the beginning of the conflict, they do not 
do harm enough to be mentioned in connection with actual damage 
inflicted : over the gates, R. v. 72. 8 ; town full of them {yantrd(}hyd 7 n 
urdhvaprdkdratorandm), R. vi. 16. 22 ; to cast rocks {yantrotk^iptopald 
iva), R. V. 64. 24; strong and firm, R. v. 73. 1-12; carefully adjusted, 
R. ii. 109. 62. That they cast arrows or heavy shafts is plain from the 
fact that, like bows, they are furnished with (bow) strings, sajjayantra, 
R. vi. 14. 20, to be literally translated : compare the ‘ strong bows ’’ 
{yantrdify . . . dfdhadhanvibhih), R. v. 72. 18. (Compare R. v. 9. 19, 
sdyudha,) There is not a single indication that they could have been 
worked by explosive powder, I have purposely taken all these citations 
from R. alone, as the later work. Even the Purana era knows ymitran 
as general projectile weapons, the best btdng the bow. Compare the 
laud : yantrdndm dhanur eva ca in Vayu P. i. 30. 284. 

♦The Puranic rule is found further in V. P. i. 6; Vayu P. i. 8. 96ff. 
(distance of fc/iefa, etc.). The Puranic city may be illustrated by 
Varaha P. xi. 32ff., a city built by a priest much like these of the later 
Epic. Of great historical interest are the ‘ stories ’ in the house de- 
scribed in the Pancadapcjachatraprabandha {ekadvibhumi atikramya 
etc. , ch. 8, as compared with the eight level courts described in a courte- 
san’s house in the Mycchakatika (Weber’s note, 168 a) : though I doubt 
if this description {dvitiyabhumydih jagdma, etc.) warrants our assum- 
ing a seven-sto^ house, with the bath-roDin on the sixth floor. Per- 
haps the bhUmis sloped up-hill. 
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m^n.* * * § A reference to the Manu-statute shows that the six are 
understood the best places where a capital city might be. 

^ He should live in a city fortified by a desert, by an earth 
(wall), by water, "by trees, by men, or by a hill ; but best of all,- 
let him occupy a hill-fort (town set on a hill).’ This would 
imply that stone walls^were not known. It is the commentator 
who adds to the wall 'of earth’ the words 'or of stone or 
brick.’ 

14. ]Vote on Saste-excJuinge , — In the last act of the Vikram- 
orv^i and first of the Uttara Ramacarita, we find the king pre- 
paring to desert his throne and become a hermit, leaving the 
crown-prince to rule. This is a legitimate imitatioi? of the old 
stories. But in the Epic the ri^it to do this is not conceded 
without a strife. The desire of King Yudhishthira, mentioned 
twice in our Epic, to give up his roym life and become a hermit 
like the old sages, leads to an interesting discussion, the more 
so as his own father did the like. Here the propriety of the 
act is called in question, and the arguments advanced on each 
side are worth quoting. They show that Pandu either did 
not give up his throne, as generally assumed, or did so for 
other than simply religious reasons : ]3erhaps because he was 
fond of hunting, or perhaps because he was a leper, though the 
latter supposition is from many points of view improbable. 
The proposal to leave the throne is especially disagreeable to 
the priests, as a king pious enough to renounce his kingdom 
would be just the one they would prefer to have on (their) 
throne. *Tliey admit tliat in ancient times a few cases of kings’ 
doing this are recorded : such, for instance, as that of Vi^vamitra 
and others, who being kings became priests ;t but to resort to 
a hermitage is the duty of a priest, and not of a king ; for protec- 
tion is the duty of a king, and is so recorded by the ancients ; 
but by doing penance in a wood he wins no worlds (hereafter) ; 
for he whose soul is given up to nothing but (religious) duty 
does not conquer the earth. Begging (another mark of the 
priest’s vocation) is no more his business than living like a 
farmer or a slave ; his duty is to be strong.’^ Again : § 'all the 
orders say that a warnor should not practice (priestly) begging.’ 
Althougfi the king of the Ptodus is aware of this nile, lie is 
equally familiar with the tales, alluded to above, of kings who 
have provided a precedent for him by becoming hermits : that 
is to say, practically Brahmans (one of these even gaining priest- 

* xii. 66. 35 ; from the legal literature, M. vii. 70-71 ; Ap. ii. 10. 25. 2-8. 

t yc jdtd k^atriyehhyag ca brdhmands te ca te grutdh, i. 137. 14 : cf. 
ix. 39.86 ff. Sindhudvipa, Devapi are among the few. Another ac- 
count of Vigvamitra is in xii. 4 (see above, pp. 73, 159). 

± iii. 52. 14 and ib. 83. 72 ff., with ib. 51. 

§ V. 78. 3 : compare xv. 4. 6. • 
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blood ‘ by force’).* That the act was really common is shown by 
bhe fact that it is the first thing of which a kin^ weary of reign- 
ing thinks, as in tfie case oi the reigning king in the ninth 
book. In this passage, the kingdom Y u&ishthira desires is freely 
offered him, tlie reigning king proposing to ^ enter the wood, 
clothed in deer-skin/ i- e. as a hermit; but Yiidhishtliira re- 
plies : ‘To receive presents is not permitted to a knight ; 1 will 
nght for your throne, not take it as a gift.’f Having fought 
and conquered, he too grows weary of the kingdom and desires 
to become a hermit. The following summarizes the argument, 
conducted on the one hand by the pious king and on the other 
by (the priest speaking through) Arjuna, his warrior brother, 
and Draupadi, the queen. Tlie king: ‘So far as I can see, 
there is no such good for a man as renouncing the world ; for 
revelation says that such a man can not sin again.’ Arjuna : 
‘ What a weak and unmanly idea ! what is a king if he re- 
nounces the world ? He is a worthless man. He has no ]>rop- 
erty ; and what is life without wealth 'i Love, happiness, heav- 
enly joy depend on wealth. Wealth is necessary for the glory 
of the family ; yes, even for the increase of religious and other 
duties ; in fact, it is the chief duty of a king to have wealth ; a 
man without wealth possesses neither this world nor the next ; 
he that takes a man’s wealth takes away his religion (means of 
right acting). Do not the gods themselves seek to slay their 
own relatives to get their wealth Why, even robbery is 
approved of in the Veda. What do the priests teach and make 
sacrifices for ? To get wealth. Kings must have wealth in order 
to provide sacrifices. Do not therefore give up your throne 
and wealth.’ The king: ‘Ls wealth needful^ All wealth. is 
not good : for instance, a man would not be happy if he were 
to steal the property of the gods.’ Arjuna: 'Not every one 
that goes into the wood is a true renouncer of the world'; but 
he that lives a holy life is the true hermit ; moreover, it is a priest’s 
business to be a hermit ; the sages say so. The priests ought 
to have gifts from the king ; but if the king becomes a priest, 
there will be no one to enrich the priests. Besides, a king that 
has conquered the earth and then gets no enjoyment as fruit of 
his trouble lives a fruitless life.’ The queen : ‘ a warrior that 
cannot inflict a blow is not splendid i^na bhatL non fulget) ; he 
does not get land ; to be mild to all creatures, to take gifts, to 
study, and to do penance, ought to be a priest’s duty, not a 
king’s ; for a king ought to protect people, and punish people. 
Punishment wakes vmen men sleep, and raises his staff ; he 
(Punishment) guards three thingg: gain, piety, and desire. 

* i. 71. 29. * ^ 

f ix. 81. 52, 57. His victory was, however, already assured. 
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Therefore a king that cannot punish is guilty of sin in regard 
to gain, piety* and desire. You call it doing penance to re- 
nounce the world, but a brave king’s renunciation of the 
world is dying on the field of battle.’ The king : ‘ I kno^. 
the ordinances ; I know the double opinion of those that say 
on the one hand act,” on the other forsake the world.” I 
know all the (radical) arguments thought out by the roots, and 
I know the divine rule ; thou, my brother, hast no need to 
quote the sages’* law to me. Thou knowest only weapons. The 
delicate meaning of the law thou canst not see; thou liast 
learned to fight, but not to think; some saints go into tlie 
wood ; some go north, and some go south ; but no one yet can 
show the one road that goes to deliverance, though the priests 
point out many ways of salvation. Some revere and some 
scorn ; some inflict corporal pain upon themselves ; some rely^ 
on ceremonies ; others deny the emcaey of such things, and 
they are logical and hard to convince. Moreover, there are 
scorners that speak much in assemblies and are fond of talk- 
ing ; they run over the earth to persuade men. But at the end 
the wise, the learned, the great, the best knowers of the law 
are in doubt.'* 

The final view as adopted by the king (xii. 21. 11 ft*.) is that 
^ some men slay, and some philosophize ; but Manu says that 
one should be mild and do no Iiarm ; consequently even a war- 
rior may pursue such a life and yet gain heaven with its fruits ; 
althougli nirvana is very hard to wdn.’f 

IV. The Military Position of the Puling Caste. 

1. Philosophy of War, — It has long been popular to dwell 
upon the religious and meditative nature of thellindus. We 
think of them as priests, not as soldiers. In general, this is not 
wrong; but in so doing we ignore an important element in the 
constituents of the Hindu character. This theosophic vein 


♦ xii. 7. 37 ff. ; refutation, ib. 26. 25 ff. ; also ib. 12. 14 tf. ; 14. 14tf. ; 10. 
1 ff. Much of this section belongs with Manu. Except for ‘ punishment,’ 
birds and beasts would devour men ; the pupil would not study nor 
milk the beautiful cow (for his teacher) ; the girl would not marry,’ etc. 
(15. 45 =* M. vii. 21) ; dan^a from damanat and dandanat (adantdn 
damayaty agi§^dn dan^ayaty api) ; the rest compare with M. vii. 25 flL 
Concise end of caste-argument is given in 15. 23 : yathd ‘ si tathd^ 
hhavitum (irhasif ‘be what thou art created.’ The ‘double opinion, 
ubhaya'm vacanam^ of 19. Iff., is expressed thus: kuru karma tyaja 
{iti) ca^ ‘ do acts, forsake acts.’ , . . - 

f The last shows the Buddhistic influence not more than the ahinsd 
doctrine preceding. The Manu*quotation (M. iv. 2) is perverted : see my 
paper on Manu in the MahSbharata. The whole passage is of course 
late ; but the later it is, the more interesting from the point of view of 
the modern castes. 
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was neither original nor universal. Oiir earliest literature is 
indeed religious, though with but little mysticism. But the 
religious element did not penetrate deepljr into unpriestly classes. 
One is too apt to dispose of the general Hindu as Max Mliller does 
with the words : ^ To the Oreek, existence is full of life and 

reality ; to the Hindu, it is a dream and a delusion.’ (Ancient 
Sanskrit Lit., p. 18.) If We mean by the Hindu the Hindu 
philosopher and priest, this is true ; but if we apply it to the 
Hindu at lai^e, it is as misleading as to interpret tlie spirit of 
our earlier Euro])e by the writings of a Thomas a Keinpis or 
a Molinos. The priest certainly came to believe in life as an 
illusion, and his doctrine has had its great and bad effect upon 
the Epic poetry ; but if we study the coarse, sensual, .brutal, 
strifedoving, bfood-hungry Hindu warrior ; if we revert to the 
Vedic ancestor of this ferocious creature, and see what joy in 
life as life is portrayed in* battle-hymn and cattle-hymn, we 
shall be ready to admit, I think, that through the whole history 
of the Hindu, from the early Vedic until the pseudo-Epic pe- 
riod, there reigned the feeling, in the larger class of the native 
inhabitants, that existence is full of life and reality. I would 
not cavil at Muller’s distinction, because it is plain he means 
that in general aspect such a difference is ])erceptible. But this 
is a difference tliat would fall to pieces, were we to eliminate 
the literary class, from whose works we form sucdi a judgment. 
The Hindu soldier’s view of existence must be got mainly by 
inference, for the priest has done his best to inspire the knight 
with the thoughts of the priest ; but if we study even priestly 
delineations of military life, we shall see that philosophy and 
even religion lay far from the soldier’s heart. His life was 
bent on ttie material tilings of this world, as was the farmer’s. 
He was no dreamer, till the priest retouched his portrait. 

I turn now to a study of this warrior feeling. To subdue an 
enemy, three means are popularly quoted. Of these, the first is 
conciliation, the last is war. This introduces us fitly to the 
theoretical as opposed to the practical side of the military senti- 
ment. As a matter of fact, ‘conciliation’ has little part to 
play in the early story ; but in the later development of the 
Epic* drama, the first means of attaining political ends is faith- 
fully carried out.* 

♦ Brihaspati, in xii. 89. 28, gives only conciliation, bribery, and dis- 
sension as the three legitimate means. But elsewhere we find other 
lists, making the ‘ means’ four in number, or even more — five, or seven 
being adduced (compare ii. 5. 21, and ib. 61 ; Kam. Nit. xvii. 3; x. 10; 
viii. 70). ‘ Polity ’ is made a means, as in v. 182. 31-82, where a king is 

thus exhorted to recover his kingdom : ‘ to beg is not allowed thee ; to 
till the soil is shame ; a knight thou art, and livest by might of arms 
alone ; then take again thy kingdom, by any means thou canst-rby 
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Peace is the ultimate goal of a happy kingdom ; but through- 
out th<5 Ejpic peace is presupposed as an anomaly in life. Con- 
stant strife, with insidious citizens and with open foes, must 
always be carried on. ‘ Through force and punishment is peace 
attained ; no coward can do right ; no coward does his duty. 
On the king depends all virtue ; on virtue, heaven ; on heaven, 
the gods ; on gods, the rain ; on rain, plants ; on plants, men — 
that King who (by completing the causal nexus) is the creator 
of men is equ^ to ten learned priests. So says Manu ’ (i. 41. 
28 ff.). For tliis oft-given reason the king is enjoined to re- 
cover a lost kingdom, or defend a threatened one, in any way he 
can. The kingdom belongs to him by hereditary right {vahga- 
hhojya/rn\ and be must never despair (iii. tS. 9 ; v. 136. 1). We 
find of course a number of platitudes against vengeance : ^ The 
good think not of vengeance, but to do good to their enemies ; 
the highest 8ort\)f men are patient’ (ii. 73. Off.). But the Epic 
heroes are (as Duryodhana is described to be) ‘ razor-hearted,’ 
and let even their friends, as Vidura sadly remarks, be punished 
in their wrathful folly (i. 128. 46 ; ii. 64. 12). Vengeance is the 
mainspring of the whole drama. If the king is unable to sub- 
due his foes openly, he must be a hypocrite and pretend love till 
the time is ripe for vengeance. This is the essence of royal pol- 
ity in ‘cases of distress’ (xii. 140. 9ff.). ‘He must be suave 
and agreeable till he can crush his foe ; he must pattern himself 
after the tricks of animals ; like a cuckoo should he watch, like 
a boar should undermine, like a mountain be steadfast, and in 
all cases possess impassibility {annllanghanlyatva7n\ anxious 
to get good luck like an empty house ; capable of many dis- 
guises like a player ; now drawing himself in like a turtle, or 
being fierce as a wolf, swift as an arrow, etc., as occasion shall 
demand ; trusting no one, but keeping himself informed by 
means of spies. No dry enmity, but fniitful hate, should be 


kindness or dissension, by bribery, force, or guile’ {k^atriyo 'sik^atdt 
trdtd bdhuvlryopajlvitd, etc.). The five are here sdmnd bhedena ddnena 
dan(jl>end Hha naye^ia vd ; and naya is political intrigue. But in vi. 8. 
81 we find pacification, dissension among foes, and open war quoted as 
the ‘three means;’ where, since ‘numbers do not give victory,# the 
two first should be tried before the third. The regular three appear 
in V. 82. 13, and seem implied in v. 33. 62, where we read : trayopdydJp 
. . . gruyante . . . kanlydn madhyamah gre0iah {iti vedmrido viduh.)^ 
if we permit the commentator to read updydhy and to resolve into war, 
dissension and bribery (as one), and conciliation ; but apdydl^ refer- 
ring to desire, duty, and greed, may be the meaning, or trayo nydydip 
may be read (N. 7). Three means appears the oldest form ; four means is a 
later idea, as kept in xii. 356. 6 (conciliation, dissension, bribery, force), 
and M. vii. 107-109. The pseudo-Epic also employs the caturvidham or 
‘four-fold means,’ in a loose way, for means to any accomplishment, 
and makes the group refer thus to doing anything ‘ by sight, thought, 
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hiB; let him not use his arms when he can have a boat; 
let him not attempt the impossible, for it is no use trying 
to eat a cow’s horn ; but when he can, let him go straight to 
killing men, destroying houses, spoiling roads, and ruining 
his foe as best he may. Let him corrupt his foe’s ministers, 
appeal to his own people’s weaknesses, win the conlidence of 
the heads of guilds, and endear his ministers by favoring 
their families. Only a learned priest he had best avoid to 
qparrel with, for long are the arms of a wise hian ; but other- 
wise, whatever foe he has, for that foe’s destruction let him 
toil.’* 

This mode of procedure is particularly for outward foes ; but 
like means must guard against inward discontent, since the 
worst condition of ^ distress ’ is where weak and low men have 
]>ower in a kingdom (iii. 35. 17). No respect whatever is due 
to a king that does not somehow or other subdue his enemies. 
He sinks like a cow in the mud, and is helpless as an ant 
(iii. 35. 7 ; ii. 15. 11). With such teaching, the motto ‘ Peace I 
think the best thing ’ (ii. 15. 5) is a superfluous addition. There 
was no peace till all were crushed. 

2. The general fiahtmg force a^nd military .sen timent , — The 
whole business of the whole warrior caste was fighting. Mem- 
bers of other castes fought also. ‘ Except in some wildly super- 
natural legends,’ says Wheeler (Hist. Ind.i. 77), ‘the Brahmans 
are not represented as warriors.’ He refers to Drona, the 
priestly warrior. But the legend is of great importance, and 
shows us plainly that it was conceived as possible, even if ex- 
traordinary, that a priest should be a leader in war. Another 
legend points to the fact that priests were only in the later time 
regarded as unfitted for martial practices. When the Pandus 
go disguised to Krishna’s self-cflioosing, they assume the dress 


* The allusion to the empty house is explained by the fact that a house 
not yet occupied is glad to have its first inmate make a lucky entrance ; 
so the inception of his plan he should strive to have done under fa- 
vorable auspices. The reference to the boat is drawn from an antique 
law forbidding a man (avoiding toll) to swim a river where a ferry has 
been placed. So a king should wait for the proper means to convey 
him to his goal (Compare Vas. xii. 45, bdhuhhydrh na nadl'th taret ; 
M. iv. 77, etc.). The Manu code has also many of the comparisons 
drawn from the acts of animals. Compare vs. 24 with M. vii. 105 ; 
25 la) — M. vii. 106 (a), etc. The spies are here recommended as usual for 
parks, halls, and places where priests meet. Compare above, p. 152. The 
allusion to the cow’s horn {anarthakam andyu^yarh govi^dimsya bhak- 
^a7^am, 56) is explained by the addition ‘ the teeth touch it, but no food 
is obtained.’ Compare with these mottoes Kam. Nit. v. 1 ; Ag. P. 224. 27, 
etc. The heads of guilds mentioned in vs. 64 are the same as those 
already discussed above, p. 82. With vs. 69 ff. compare Bohtlingk’s 
Sprilche, makate yo and na tat taret ; with the last proverb, 68, com- 
pare V. 37. 56 ; 38, 8, 
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of priests. As a priest Arjuna steps out and performs wonders 
with the bow! The warriors present are incensed that a priest 
can suraasB them in shooting ; but the incident shows the not 
impossible attitude of the priestly caste in respect of handling 
weapons. It is only after the deed is done that the angry and 
defeated warriors make a rule that no priest henceforin shall 
enter the lists to contend in feats of arms with the knights. 
In spite of Wheeler’s cutting dismemberment of the poem, 
there^ remains nothing wildly supernatural or even improbable 
in this legend. Again, compare a king’s universal challenge : 
‘ Is there one that bears a weapon and is equal unto me in 
fight, either slave or farmer or knight or priest’ (v. 96. 7). 
Even the son of Drona, who was one of the bitterest warriors 
in the Epic, retains so much of priestly character that he is re- 
proached for using a weapon, and called a ^ priest but in name 
an indication of the soldier-priest’s rarity, but a proof of the 
circuhistance that the priest still as priest (as member of the 
caste) fought on the field (see below, § 4). Further, it was the 
formal law that any priest might serve as a soldier if unable to 
support himself als a priest. In view of legend and law it 
seems wrong to say that ^ priests are never represented as sol- 
diers save in wildljy^ improbable legends.’ That one of the law- 
givers disputes this law shows again that, while not universal, 
it was not uncommon,* 

The mass of the army, the despised conglomerate array 
useful only for a wall, is composed of all the lowest castes, mixed 
with barbarians and foreigners. Among these too fought the 
men of the people-caste, when necessity called them into the 
field, as the quotation from a battle-chapter given below shows : 
where it is also stated, were the proof needed, that the slave too 
obtains heaven by fighting and dying in battle. In general, 
therefore, we may say, reverting to the earliest period, that first 
of all the whole people fought on the field ; that in the Epic 
period the knights fought as the main soldiers ; that some rem- 
iniscence remains even of the priests’ use of arms ; that the ag- 
ricultural caste rarely but ready fought in battle (against the 
statement of the Gifeek historians), and that the slave-caste with 
other un-Aryan elements of the state went to make up the pro- 
jectile force as mass in the battle array, but were without 
individuality. No low man gets a reputation for bravery or 
even for cowardice. He is but a brick in a row. The common 
warriors, however, those unable to bear the expense of cars or 
good arms, were retainers of the kings and lords, and (probably 
according to their wealth or bravery) were appointed to the 
positions of under-officers, or led the van in charges. 

* Compare O, vii. 6 ( but see Biibler’s Intr. p. lii) ; Vas, ii. 22 ; M. x, 81. 
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^13^8 eftsenoe of warrior duty lies in fighting ’ is the hundred* 
titni<lB*repeated axiom and motto of all the caste. A few of 
their own expressions will show how deep a moral hold this law 
of their fighting caste had on the Hindus. It is indeed no ill 
to die in battle when one has been challenged to the fight ; but 
forever noblest is the death of those that fight strai^itly and 
turn not aside.* Not a pleasure only, but the highest duty is 
it to die in war : ^ Fight now, be firm ; no other .duty has a king 
than slaying foes’ (v. 160. 71). No matter how challenged, the 
warrior must respond. So a suddenly challenged king answers 
at once to a peremptory challenge by speedy preparation: 
^Mindful of the warriors duty, he laid his crown aside and 
braided up his hair,’ the formal beginning for the fight.f 

In fact, it makes no difference wliether one expects to kill or 
to be killed in the contest, Jie must fight ; and in either case he 
gets his reward ; for ‘ crooked is war always ; who strikes, and 
IS not struck again ? But it is the same ii one be slain or not, 
for he that dies in battle wins victory from death for ‘death 
in battle is the womb of heaven’ (ii. 22. 18j. Even the pun- 
ning etymology of the word warrior is called upon to defend 
this view. Not to kill the foe is a sin ; the warrior is called 
‘he that saves from destruction ;§ therefore he lives by destruc- 
tion,’ All a warrior’s superiority lies in force, as does the 
priest’s in texts, the farmer’s in wealth, and the slave’s in his 
age alone (v. 168. 17). The same idea is often repeated.! 

‘ Boldness alone is the hero’s own law.’! ‘ There is,’ it is said 
again, ^ absolutely no rule but conflict for one of the warrior 
caste ’ (iii. 35. 35), ‘ To escape is a disgrace ; to die in battle m 

best; to ask for mercy is a sm ; sweet is it to die in battle ; the 
path to heaven lies in fighting.’** Wherever we find the topic 
touched, it is handled in the same way.ff One should fight 


•iii. 83. 16-17 ; dhave, so the verb dhvayad dvdirafhend ^JdUy xii^ 5. 1 
etc., ‘called out ’ to a duel (see below in battle). 

+ he^n mmanugfhya^ ii. 38. 5 ff. 

i V. 73. 58, cf . ff . Compare R. vi. 98. 24-25 ; pardir vd hanyate virak 
pardii vd fmnti saikyuge^ iyafh hipurvanirdi§td gatih k^atriyacdcvatl, ff. 

f k^tatrdtd k^atdjjivan, vii. 197.4, 88 ; 148. w ; above, p. 114. 
Compare ii. 21. 50 ff., and with 52 cf. v. 182. 7, the ‘ arm-power ’ of the 
warrior against ‘voice-power’ of the priests. 

if svako hi dharmah ^rdi^dTh vikramah ; and if the ‘ three means ’ 
fail, conquer by boldness, i. 202. 18. 

iv, 86, 20 ; v. 8. 20ff. ; 185. 11 ; viii. 98. 55 ff. «:ix. 19. 63 (ib. 69 «ib. 64). 
ft The exhortations just before the great war opens are not more 
expressive than those in mid-fight. They all breathe the same spirit, 
that it is pleasant and holy to die fighting, and that this assures heaven 
hereafter. ‘ The best death is on the fiwd of battle ‘ either victory or 
a battle-death— this is the eternal law proclaimed by the creator,’ (v.51, 
51; 78.4; ix. 81.84), Compare also v. 75. 28: ‘a warrior does not own 
what he does not win by his strength’ {yad gjmd na labhate h^atriyo 
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fitarongly and unselfishly {nwahamMm\ for fighting is the 
eternal law ; and one may slay an elder and a better who comes 
to a4:tack him,* for one should ^show no mercy to the foe.’ 
Such determination in warfare naturally gaTe rise to proverbial 
expressions embodying the comparison with others less bloody 
by natnre.f It was even regarded not alone as a disgrace, but 
as a sin, for a warrior not to die (as we should say) ‘ in his 
boots.’ ^ To die of disease in a house is a sin ’ is more than 
once emphaticafly said (vi. 17. 11 ; xii. 97. 14-23). As a conse- 
quence of the necessity of battle, all caste-rules were laid aside* 
The knight might kill’ anyone that attacked him. Not even the 
priests were sacred. J The psychical reason added to this rule 
might have applied to other cases, had the priests seen fit ; for 
‘ the soul is not killed ; it seeks a new home and, after all, ^ it 
is not the slayer that slays, but fate.’§ So it is said distinctly 
‘ if one sees a priest among those raising arms against him, a 
priest acting just like a warrior, and kills him when, he is thus 
lighting, that is not ‘ priest-murder ’ at all : that is the decision 
in the works on duty.’f This is a clear indication that the 
rules on duty found it necessary to provide for a very possible 
contingency by exculpating the slayer of a priest in advance. 

So overwhelming appears to the Epic poet the moral force 
back of the warrior’s physical might that we have one sad state- 
ment in respect of that might ; ‘ Right is that which a strong 
man understands to be right’^f Above all, the natural mourn - 


na tad agnute)^ for what he does win belongs to him, except for 
the share deducted for the king. Compare M. vii. 98-97 and G. x. 90-38 : 
the victor has all the spoils of battle except cars and riding-animals, 
which fall to the king; as does also a special share of all the booty 
saving what a knight has thus gained by a duel; all other things 
won in battle are divided among the army ; compare also Kam. Nit. 
xix. 21. Death in some holy spot is particularly desirable, such as 
*kuruk§eiraf the all-holy’ (v. 141. 58). ‘To fight as long as life shall 
last, to bow to priests and duty’ is the summary of a warrior’s code 
(v. 184.40; 127. 16ff). Sometimes the priest comes after duty, as ib. 
127. 20. This is a perverted quotation. 

* vi. 122. 37 ; 107. 101 ft. ; the Divinity speaks. 

t xii. 14-10 ; 22. 4 ; iii. 22. 28 ; 27. 87, 89 ; 28. 7 ; v. 88. 29 : conversely .we 
find * tender-hearted ap a priest ’ (iii. 86. 20). • 

t For ‘ wrath obtains wrath ’ as its reward. This is the proverbial 
dtat&yin doctrine kept in the law-codes, of which different forms exist ; 
xii. 15. 56 ; 84. 19 ; 56. 80 ; iii. 29. 27 ; M. viii. 861 ; Ap. 1. 10. 29. 7, quoted 
from a Fura^a ; VSs. iii. 17 ; B. i. 18. 18. It refers to a secret assassin 
or an open foe. Curious is manyvjs tarn nmnyum rcchati^tpiQ & hpiv 
avrtfofrmt, Pseudo-Phocyl. 78. ^ ......... 

§‘Fate I deem the highest thing; manliness is no avail,’ ii.47.88, 
etc. ; V. 169. 4, 14, ‘ man is worked by fate like a wooden machine ’ (ddne- 

I V. 178. 61 ; note the conclusion : one may act toward another as that 


oiher acts toward him (58). 

If ii. 89. 16 ; said by Bhishma. 



for the dead is forbiddea. Formal mourning with appro- 
priate rites is fit service at the funeral of a warrior; but one 
should not lament long in his heart for those that are slain in 
battle. First, because he that does so ‘ gets only woe on woe,’ 
since fighting and being slain is to the warrior what penance is 
to the priest and service to the slave, and the dead have obtained 
happiness ; next, because one should console himself by him- 
sell, and not allow useless grief to cloud his mind ; naught is 
better to the warrior than war ; to avoid it is f o lose place on 
earw and in heaven ; to flee is un- Aryan, ungodly.* 

So, in spite of some melancholy objection to death, and the 
thought mat posthumous fame is no better than ^a wreath 


♦ xi, 2. 20 ; 9. 21 ft. ; 26. 4 ft. ; xv. 31. 4 ; ix. 81. 24. These passages are easily 
multiplied. I select but a few of epigrammatic or special moral inter- 
est : ‘We know not whether dhath comes by day or by night ; but this 
we know — that nothing immortal lies in peace ^ (ii. 17. 2). ‘ The palace 

of Indra is for them that seek their death in battle ’ (ii. 12. 21). ‘ For 

war was the warrior born, victor or vanquished he goes to Indra ’s 
heaven ’ (v. 186, 18). ‘ A knight’s rule is “ the weapon forever he should 
not seek to be a priest ; for Indra was a warrior, and slew his sinful 
kin* (xii. 22. 6ff : although in the same book Vasishtha has to exhort 
Indra to ‘make up his mind like an Aryan and slay his foes,’ ib. 2^2. 
24). ‘ A pious pnest and a warrior dying face to the foe both (attain 
the same end, and) split the disk of the sun’ (v. 38. 61). ‘ Face to the 
foe— who dies thus, endless his heaven’ (iii 54. 18). ‘ Do not grieve, my 
friends,’ says even the sinful Duryodhana, ‘ for if the Vedas be any rule 
to you, I have conquered the world to come, in that I have not swerved 
from knightly law’ (ix. 66. 28ff. : cf. iii. 62. 25, yadi veddfy pramdndh) 
So it is said (xi. 26. 12 ff.) : ‘ They that die slaughtered (by chance) go to 
worlds of gods and kings ; they that die with the thought ‘ ‘ I will die *’ 
join the angels ; they that hold out against all odds, these go to the 
Lome of Brahma ; while even those that have begged for mercy, if they 
still die with their faces to the foe, go to the guhyaka world ; moreover, 
those that die anyhow on the field of battle, even if killed by accident 
(not slaughtered by the sword), go to the Kurus of the North after 
death’ (12 : hutdni garlrdni B., hatdni C. 767 : cf. xii. 98). 

The hero-king of the Epic is told that he may make his mind easy for 
the slaughter of so many human creatures by performing a penance 
— ‘ even a little penace,’ it is contemptuousljr added. The whole passage 
shows disdain for the weak sorrow of a king who could grieve for the 
deaths caused by his glorious wars, and adduces the constant argument 
that a king should ‘ protect :’ or, as here applied, should ‘ protect Ms 
rights;’ for the king^s duty is to slay anyone that turns right into 
wrong, even if it be a son or a priest ; the axe is not the slayer of the tree 
it is the woodman ; the king is not the slayer of the men that die in bat- 
tle, it is fate ; even the gods once filled the earth with bloody oceans, 
when they fought with the demons ; if it lies on the king’s conscience 
that many have been slain for his sake, let him do penance ; or, if he 
will, let him perform the great horse-sacrifice, which will certainly 
relieve his soul of all evil (xii. 32. 2 fi.— 83. 25 ; 97. 1 ff. ; cf . ib. 23, ‘ it is a 
sin to die in bed,’ and, therefore, a virtue to die in battle). The meta- 
phor of the ocean of blood is elsewhere fully carried out. Compare the 
battle-scenes below, or e. g. xii. 56. 18 : the bodies are islands ; the flags, 
the sea-foam ; one waters earth with blood ; grasses it with hair ; hflls 
it with corpses. 
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adorning a dead man,’* the usual and effective spurs to courage 
are duty and j^lory. ^ I elect glory even at the cost of life,’ says 
the Kurus’ chief hero ;f for ‘ victory is the root of right, and 
death is better than lack of fame.’;}: But fear inspired courage 
also ; for according to the Epic rule a deserter is killed, and 
even be burned to death.§ 

The question naturally arises, how far the fonnal expression 
of opinion reflects here the true spirit of the soldiers. To this 
the answer is, it seems to me, that the chiefs are rightly rep- 
resented as preferring death to defeat, and as delighting in the 
fierce shedding of blood ; while the masses need these exhorta- 
tions to encourage them. Every hero, of course, because he is a 
hero, exults in the battle ; only the king of the Pandus, by 
what in each case appears to be interpolation, is made to grieve 
and sorrow over the result of war ; and the greatest knight, 
Arjuna, is made to feel a moral fear of killing before the fight 
begins. 

But the common soldiers, for the most part mercenary troops, 
are supplied with these sentiments as exhortative pills to stimu- 
late' their slower valor ; and, too, oftentimes in vain. That al- 
most Mohammedan outburst referred to above sweet it is to 
die in battle ; the path to heaven lies in fighting,’ viii. 93. 55 ff.) 
is the last desperate call of a great chief seeking to rally his 
frightened troops. But the call has absolutely no effect ; it 
does not stimulate the churls behind him to love of glory at the 
expense of life. They run away. As we shall presently see, 
this is ho exception to the general order of events. The true 
warrior by caste is really indoctrinated with these sentiments 
to such an extent that he willingly dies for glory’s sake as well 
as for duty’s ; but the mass of the army was cowardly, trumped 
to battle at the outset, and eagar to avoid danger whenever it 
arose. | 

Interesting as the exhibition of morale given by the quotations 
above may be (and it seems to me that tlie poets have enabled 
us to get a tolerably clear idea of this, and portrayed the fight- 
ing force with what we may assume to be a true imitation of 


♦ iii. eOl. 7 ; mftasya Jdrtir martyasya yathd mala gatdyu^ah. 

! iii. 800. 81 : vrnomi klrtim lake hijlvitend 'pi. 

xii. 100. 89-40.* , . , . ^ 

§ xii, 97. 22. The same kind of punishment with the same kind of fire 
is here decreed for the deserter as that which the law-codes enjoin for 
a warrior or man of the people-caste that has dishonored a woman of 
the priestly caste. Compare Vas. xxi. 1-3 ; Jl. viii. 877 ikatdgnind). 

I As I have already observed, the common soldiers are led into the 
battle on the principle that quantity is more important than quality# 
‘An army with a mass of foot soldiers becomes solid’ {padatibahu- 
Id send dfdhd hhawiii), xii. 100. 34 (or gatrdfl jayati in Ag. P. 337. 7) : cf. 
%ic, ib. 99. 18, na hi gdurydt param ; mrvaih gure prati^t^itam. 



tctml conditions obtaining in Hindn warfare), it only 
brings out the more strongly*- onr lack of information in regard 
to tike real war-life of the king’s common soldiers. What we 
do know may be briefly reca|)itulated here, before we proceed to 
the subject of military tactics. As to the primitive Hindu 
soldier of the pre-Epic period, how he was supported, what he 
did in peace, etc., we know next to nothing save by inference, 
and by works too late to be considered as valid for the Epic 
peiiod. We judge that his pay was a part of the booty ; that 
at first he was a traction of tne common folk, and in peace w^ 
not dififerent from hip neighbors ; tending cattle, offering sacri- 
fice, repelling assaults, making foravs, as times and wishes 
twirled his inclination. But gradually the cattle were left to 
others that preferred a quiet life ; agriculture arose, and caste 
gratings separated thenceforth and forever the hired soldiers 
from me ranchman and the* farmer. Now he belonged wholly 
to the king, and drew his pay from his valor, or, later still, 
from a regular stipend, plus what (with certain exceptions) his 
individual bravery enabled him to seize as private booty on the 
field of war. In the Epic period (and the reports of the Grefeks 
support the native authorities) he lives a life in part beautifully 
resembling that of the German soldier. In war he fights as he 
is bid. In peace he amuses himself, and does nothing else. 
He receives a regular wage (which ought to be paid in advance), 
but is not employed by t^e King on the strength of this support 
to attend to civil business. His life must be free from business 
affairs, and his wife is supported by a pension when he is slain. 
His position theoretically is inferior only to the priest’s, and in 
social practice inferior also only to his aristocratic superiors of 
the same caste.* 


* These points, incidentally touched on already, may be illustrated by 
the following : ‘ the daily allowance and (monthly) wage of the army 
to be paid as stipulated and at the time agreed upon ’ [kaccid balaspa 
bhaktaik ca vetanam ca yatho ^cttam, aampraptakdle ddtavyarh dadSsi 
na mkar^aMf ii. 5. 48, and the same in E. li. 109. 41) ; * support the wiv^ 
of those that for your sake have gone to death’ (ii. 6. 64 : cf. xii. M ; 
cf. also Nitipra. vi. 106-107) ; ‘ one must not engage in business affairs 
with ^ king’s soldier ’ {r^cdfhftya^ .... ^endnvl ca . . . vyavahdre§u 
varjaniyd^, v. 87. 80). The rules for booty nave been given above. 
Ease and pleasure were the fruits of peace. Compare the Greek’s ac- 
count (Diodor, xli, : Trifnrvov fTTpatiianKbv, tig rovg TToT^Lfiovg eiderow, Ttp 
ph dtlfrepoVj avtaei 6^ mt irMiffTy h ralg elp^aig 

(T etc tov ^aatXtmv irdv rb rm arpanuTijv teal rwv 

ijTTTow T€ Kcu k^^dvTcjv. Attian, Ind. XU., fills this out a little : irkpirTov 

bk ol no7^pL<na% ph Mrepou fierd rovg ye^pyohg^ 

TrTceitTTy dk tRevd^epiy re ml ev^vpty eTrixp^^f^^ov ' ml ovroi doKijral poivuv 
rwv TToXepemv kp-yov dffL He adds that they make their own arms and 
have servants to attend them in camp, and proceeds : avrol de W &p ph* 
KoXtpiei 6ky wi^kepkomw^ 6k yevopevyg ei/dvphvTut * mi cf^iv pia^bg Ik tov 

mwov Toodgbe ipxtrm ml (Movg rpkc^eiv an* avrov eitpapi^g. Compare 3trabo, 
above p. 184. 
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MUitasy Tactics . — The formal account of possible mili- 
taiy manoBUv]^e8 given in the Manavic code is, as compared 
with the Epic, both redundant and deficient. Enough remains 
of exact similarity to show that the code speaks of movemmits 
well authorized by tradition as by precept. Probably both the 
Manavic law and the Epic are inaebted for their full facts to 
the military codes published by the two greatest authorities on 
such matters, Bjihaspati and U^anas. That is to say, the com- 
pleting Epic supplied itself with descriptions from the usually 
recognized possibilities of warfare, and the Manavic code copied 
the current military rules {yu(Mhadha/rma) ascribed to these 
men, and which may well have been existent in some form or 
other (as a manual) before dur present Maim was composed. 

If the king is resolved on going out to attack a neighboring 
kingdom, he should make the expedition, if he can select his 
time, either in the moon corresponding to tlie time from the 
middle of November to the middle of December, or during the 
two moons from the middle of February to the middle of 
March.* These are the months most suitable for a campaign ; 
but he should not regard this as a rule. He may go, adds the 

f iseudo-Epic, at any other time, if it suits his purpose better.f 
n what way the line of march is to be taken up we are not 
particularly told. The army advances in an irregular body, 
led by the chief generals, the king being in Sie middle. 
The baggage-wagons and provision-wagons and the women 


With this account from Megasthenes it is interesting to compare 
Tacitus : Quotiens bella non ineunt, multum venatibus plus per otium 
transigunt, dediti somno ciboque. Fortissimus quisque nihil agens 
delegata domus et penatium et agrorum oura feminis senibusque et in- 
firmissimo cuique ex f amilia ; ipsi hebent ; mira diversitate naturae, cum 
iidem homines sic ament inertiam et oderint quietem (G. 16). Holtz- 
mann (Epos, s. 5, with notes) has compared many of the points wherein 
the Hinau Epic ‘ is often the best commentary on the Germania.’ 
There are so many points of contact between the ethnographic descrip- 
tion of the Germania and the life of the Hindu, both in the original 
texts and in what remains of Megasthenes, that the question has risen 
in my mind whether Tacitus, in representing an ideal opposed to the 
rank life of the Roman Imperial period (as some have assumed to be the 
cause Of his writing), did not fill out his lacunae of information with the 
reports of an equally foreign and more unknown folk, and help himself 
from ^ descriptions of Megasthenes (of which we have now but part). 
The potion of the great chiefs, the fondness for dice, the description 
Of the soldier-life, au correspond. What information concerning the 
Germans the writer really had would supersede the worth of imagina- 
tioa or of borrowing. "V^ere he had none, he might have borrowed. 

* The Ptodus sent their embassy to the Kntus in the month h&umuda, 
after fall. It was seven days before the new moon when the ambas- 
sador, failing to procure terms of peace, agreed that hostilities should 
begin when the seven days were over : v. 7 ; 143. 18. 

T xli* 100, Off. : Cf. ib. 09. 30 ; M, vii. 183 ; Nitiprak. vii. 51 ; Ag. P. 337. 6. 
Hie passage here quoted from the later Epic fives details on roads, the 
suitable ground for horses to fight on, etc. 
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follow. The headquarters of the king are guarded by tro^s 
stationary and movable. Behind come other generals.* On 
arriving at the place where the conflict is likely to take 
place, the king or commander encamped the army {nmemm 
Tcd/rayamasa or nimegaymnasa mnmn) npon a level place 
of broad extent, and the soldiers pitched their tents (wfa) ; 
while the headquarters of the general commander {sk<m- 
dAa/vara) were yarded by squads of men (gulmdh), as on a 
march. The first care was to clear the ground, and for 
this purpose, anjy outlying posts of the enemy {sdinika gulmdh) 
having been driven off, the commander with the help of his 
generals had the camp limits marked out {gibiram mapa/ydmr 
dna^y and a trench dug about it {Miandyamdsa parihadm)^ 
which, for the sake of greater protection {yuptyartham)^^ was 
guarded by troops. The pamp itself {gihlra or sendnwega) 
consisted of separated tents stored with arms.f Such a camp 
is described as looking like a city ; and if, as is probable, the 


* V. 151. 50 ff. In the abstract of this portion of my paper as already 
reported (Proceedings, May, 1887), I have suggested that the Manavic 
orders of march really refer to battle-arrays. They do, but 1 should have 
put the case differently. What is described in the Manavic code is a 
series of battle-arrays and at the same time of march-arrays. In other 
words, the law-book implies that, from the time the king leaves his 
cajpital, he shall draw out his forces in full preparation for conflict. 
Thinking of long marches, I overlooked this possibility, and was thence 
led to Mieve that the ‘battle-arrays’ of the code were only for the 
field of conflict with instajiit prospect of fighting. And in fact the fight- 
ing is s^posed to be immediate. All is here described as on a battle- 
field. Hence an imminent foe must be intended, and the ‘march’ is 
from its beginning an advance against a possibly instantaneous attack. 
Vyuha is, I think, not used for a long march. Send yoga or ydtrd is the 
proper term for that (or ydtrikam, xii. 100. 10; 69. ’SO*; 108,40). Thus, 
m V. 151. 56, we find an iiTegular body of the Pandus advancing 
{j)raydtdndm) toward Kurukshetra, their only care being to keep the 
king in the middle. But when they arrive on the field, they are spread 
out at once in a vyuha , which is not the case before {dsddya tu %utu~ 
k^etra'ih vywpidmkdh^ prahdrinahypdiK^avaJ]. samadcgyanta nardanto 
vf^abhd iva, ib. 68). So in xv. 7. 12 fr. the king is first to march {ydtrdTh 
gacchet), and then to set his army before the foe in proper order, using 
the ‘wagon,’ ‘lily,’ or ‘thunderbolt’ array, as explained by Uganas. 
Compare also R. ii. 90. 12, 19 ; 87. 1,4, where the general-iii-chief goes in 
advUice on a march ; and roadmakers^ ditch-diggers, machine-makers, 
etc., etc., go before the army to facilitate the journey. I said that 
mdrga was manoeuvre in the Manavic passage. 1 was wrong ; it is the 
route ; used as e. g. the word appears in the story of Rama, Mbh. iii. 
288.40 ; 291.60, and in R.ii. 90.32, gasttad^ftena mdrgeria. But here, 
too, the route is taken by the army arranged as if for battle ; for such 
is the meaning of the following words : hfkaspatinayena ca, ‘ accord- 
ing to the rule of Brihaspati ’ (explained below). 

fBows, bowstrings, corselets, swords, honey, butter, lac, fodder, 
arrows, axes, spears, quivers, besides ponderous machines, are promi- 
nent among the stores of the camp. The use of some of these will be 
described below. Cliariots, armed elephants, etc., are in all parts of 
the camp. 
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poet does not exaggerate in saying that, besides the %hting 
men, all the* artizans, bards, traders, and prostitutes deemed 
necessary had also their residence inside the camp-limits, we 
may well believe the comparison corresponds to truth.* Watch- 
words and secret signals by which friends may be recognized are 

f iven out before the battle begins {ahhijnandni or sam 0 %dh^ vi. 1. 

Iff.). Fighting does not begin till morning. The array for 
the day is oecided upon, and the troops advance, being in general 
stationed in such propinquity that each soldier shall feel him- 
self surrounded by his own relatives : that is, as far as possible, 
the clan and family divisions are to be observed. ‘ Death in a 
house is not approved of in the case of warriors ; that would 
be destructive of the pride of proud heroes; that would be 
wrong and pitiable indeed ; . . . such a death ought no hero 
{vlrcm) to endure. But a warrior ought to die causing destruc- 
tion in the ranks of war, surrounded by his kin, hewn down 
by sharp weapons. . . , Fired by love and pride, a true hero 
dies thus, and goes to Indra’s lieaven.’f It is also worthy of 
note that, before the advance to the field of conflict, a relig- 
ious fire-seiwice is performed. This ceremony is doubtless the 
same on the part of the Kurus as that alluded to as performed 
by the Pandus : viz., a devotion of the foes to destruction over 
a war-fire. Probably we are to understand a formal rite, in 
which the gods are called upon to destroy the foes of the sacri- 
ficer. The ceremony is performed by the family-priest of the 
Pandus.:}: 

The ‘special tactics employed on entering the field will now 
be given, and then the use of arms. These subjects should be 
studied solely by the light of the military movements described 

* V, 161. 58 ; 153. 1 ff. ; 161. 1 ; 195. 12 If. Five yojanas is the size of the 
Kurus’ camp (ib. 15). 

t kadanarh kj'tvd jndtibhih parivdHtafi, tik^nd^ify gastrdir 

ahhikli^fa}^ ksatriyo mrtyum arhati^ xii. 97. 28 ff. ; gaufira (25), tnm (27), 
(29). * In vi. 94. 87 sdso jndtibhil}, parivdritah. 

X V. 195. Iff. Compare v. 126. 2 ; B.nci purohitdh ^atruvadhaHi vadan- 
in vi; 22. 7. The first passage represents the Kurus marching out to 
the field against the Pandus, adorned with garlands and clothed in white 
(verse 2). Like the Spartans, the Hindu soldiers were careful to attend to 
their hair before a battle, binding it up about their heads. As a further 
preliminarv, they arrange their beards (or shave, klptagniag7*u), viii. 68. 
88. Compare the ceremony (repeating Vedic verses) enjoined in A^va- 
layana (GL S. iii. 12. 1 ff.) for the Purohita to perform when the king goes 
into battle. I may mention in this connection that the king instead of 
the priest may say the verses (ib. 20) ; and that the only vyuhas known 
are those of Aditi and Uganas (ib. 16), if this lies in the words ddityam 
dUQanasaih vd ^vasthdya prayodhayet (dsthdya is the Epic word). The 
Ait. Br. has directions for consecrating the chariot as a means of victoij 
(viii. 10 ; Weber, Ind, Stud. x. 31). In later times compare Ag. P. 126. 
49ff., a fire-sacrifice at the beginning of battle to insure victory, where 
animals are sacrificed {juhuydn (nf- 9) mdfisamt 50). 

VOTi. 25 
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in the Epic.* The ^arrays’ mentioned by the earlier code of 
Hanti, however, correspond so closely to the Epic usage that 
for preliminary understanding of the term the legal forms may 
be here mentioned. t The army may be formed into an oblong 
column ; a wedge ; a rhombns ; a body like two triangles with 
apices joined (the bases forming the van and rear) ; one long 

* And not by the darkness of later formal codes on war. The mate- 
rials for Hindu antiquities must, it seems to me, first be drawn exclu- 
sively from the classical or older literature, and not from the late 
didactic works until the Epic has declared itself. Such modem explan- 
atory books as the ‘Politys’ form, on account of the difference in age 
and the wholly theoretical character of the contents, rather an obscura- 
tion than an elucidation of the facts we seek. They are instructive only 
as illustrating the Epic, and help us when they confirm the data drawn 
from real literature ; but when they contradict such data, they are to 
be Ignored — ynless one seeks to form a continuous chain from the Epic 
period to the latest age, and to do so will arrange the didactic material 
after that drawn from the Epic. But to confound and mix the two, to 
quote a Niti on military matters as if entitled to like consideration with 
tne Epic, is to allow a succeeding age to interpret a former, and ignore 
a possible development bridging the two. Thus, besides the simple Epic 
sprinkling of the king at the consecration, the universal ‘ sprinkling ’ of 
all the king’s arms, the nlr^andvidhi (Ag. P. 267 ff.), the raising of the 
dati^a^ so elaborately described with the triumphal arch and lustration 
in Bfh. Saihh., chap. 43-45, have no meaning for the Epic period, inter- 
esting as they are for that of the Harivahca and following epochs. 
Thus also it is from no wish to exclude outside aid that I here put aside 
the technical divisions of the Nitisara of Kamandaki and of the Niti- 
prakS-ga ; but a glance will show the Epic student what false guides 
these are. Everything is here on a modern footing. The older order 
has been not only increased but changed. The formal divisions of 
arms, arrays, employments do not accord with the more ancient rec- 
ords. I regard such works (including the Agni Purana) as useful solely 
for giving us light on a later period ; and, while thinking an interest- 
ing parallel to the Epic to be worth noting, do not consider the state- 
ments of such literature, when more detailed, as explanatory of the 
Epic ; nor, when opposed, as authoritative. The four great divisions 
of the Niti’s vyuhas have no parallel in the Epic ; and e. g. the gyena as 
a subdivision of the danda is misleading; nor are the names of the 
divisions, dan^a, bhaga, asamhata, mmf4ala (Nitiprak. vi. Bff.), known 
as such to the Epic ; while the relegation of the vardha^ maJcara, 
garu^cii krawhea, padma to an extra class not contained under any head 
18 merely a reflex of the fact that these are among those established 
by Epic tradition. Details, like those on the size of the (Ag. P. 

61. 8|giff.), do not necessarily opiiose the Epic, but may be quoted only as 
modern specifications. So, too, of the Is|*hat Saihhita. My objections 
to this class of literature I explain rather fully, since it might well be 
asked what need, in the light of Wilson’s work and the texts published 
by later editors, we have of another investigation on military matters, 
especially on arms, etc. It is sufficient to say that, if we follow even 
■mlson’s results, who has based his researches on the imitative Purapas, 
we obtain many statements contradicted by the usage of the Epic. It is 
the latter that is most important. Still greater discrepancies occur in 
compariM the formal war-codes with our poem. In each case the 
codes reflect a later period, although they have of course inherited 
much that is old and common with the didactic parts of the older work. 

t M. vii. 187 ff . For later works, compare Ag. P. 235 (ranadlksd) ft. ; 

KAm. Nit. xix. ^seventeen forms are given) ; and Nitiprak. vi. 3-9. 
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slender a rhomboid with extended sides ;* one long heavy 
phalanx. Oife should encamp in a circle, with the king in 
the (jenter.f 

To return to the Epic : At sunrise, or before, the king holds 
a short conference with the commander-in-chief, and either 
selects a battle-array himself, or directs the commander to do 
so. There is of course at times a doubt as to which form is 
preferable ; an(\ we find in one instance that the king himself 
insists on the long and slender line, while his best knight re- 
commends the solid phalanx ; for the chief officers are present 
at the conference. There seem to be no party or national 
orders. Each side selects one of the current forms, occasion- 
ally choosing one day the form that defeated them when 
chosen by the other the day before. If anticipated, the com- 
mander scrutinizes the foe’s orders before deciding his own. 
After a selection has been made, the troops advance in differ- 
ent companies and regimen ts.^ We must pause here to ask 
what is the assumed distribution of the forces. We have, 
according to tradition, two different arithmetical progressions 
in differentiating the number of forces in the various bodies. 
According to a report which seems entirely theoretical (xii. 
100. 31), the men are subdivided into groups of a thousand 
with a genera] at the head ; of a hundred with a captain ; of 
ten witii a sergeant. This bears a close resemblance to the dis- 
tribution of royal officers throughout the realm, the names 
being similar. In the one case we have ^ a lord of a thousand 
villages,’ ^lord of one hundred,’ and ^lord of ten;’ in the 
otlier ^lord of a thousand men,’ etc. This distribution is not 
known in the fighting scenes, but neither is the following ; and 
we can draw no definitive results as to the antiquity of division 
in either case. Vasishtha’s division (see the note below) would 
imply that a decimal arrangement was the base of the army’s 
make-up. The other arithmetical progression is mainly by 
three, instead of ten. Here we also find that the names desig- 
nating the different bodies are not known as such, technically 
speaking, in the battle-scenes. • Wliat is called a company may 
mean a whole division or a whole army. Moreover, the njim- 
bers are in quantity absurd, when we remember that the Kurus 

* Btihler’s translation of the Manavic verse. 

t Dai^a, gakata, vardha, makara, gucl, garu^^a, vajra,padmay lit- 
erally ‘ staff, wagon, boar, sea-beast, needle, huge bird, thunderbolt, lily,* 
are given as names of arrays, and the last of camp order. 

t The commander ‘ draws up the order ’ {vyuhaih cakre), or draws up 
‘ a counter-order ’ (against that of the foes, prativyuha). Drawn up, 
the foe is vyiUjthdnlka, ‘ with face (acies) in battle order.’ It is usual to 
‘ comater against the foe ’ (gatrun wativyUhya), though the verb abso- 
lute is also common (cf . vii. 6. 8 ; 19. 38). One draws out the different 
acies : of. v. 164. 4, anlkdni vyakar^ata. 
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are ®aid to have put upon the field eleven times the highest 
Bumher in the list, which should make an army \)f more than 
two hundred thousand chariots, as many elephants, more than 
a million men, and over half a million horses. Such exag- 
geration is, however, common in the Epic ; and, by comparing 
several accounts of the numbers wounded in different cases, it 
will be seen that we often have to divide by a hundred or .a 
thousand to reach a reasonable limit. The same absurdity is 
repeated at the end of our war. After almost 'countless hosts 
had been slain, the poor remnant on each side was as follows : 
On the Kuni side there remained eleven tlioiisand chariots, ten 
thousand seven hundred elephants, fully two hundred thousand 
horses, and thirty million men.* The Pandu army (originally 
seven ‘whole armies’) now consisted of six thousand chariots, 
as many elephants, ten thousand horses, and ten million foot- 
soldiers. Such was the halam gesam,^ ‘ remnant,’ on the morn- 
ing of the last day (ix. 8. 41.). The opening forces are found 
in as extraordinary sums ; where, to instance only one (‘.ase, the 
number of vagavartinah (or soldiers brought into the field by 
one ally) implies one liundred thousand ' chariots (vi. 17 and 
18). T^he systematic scheme of what an army is to be can, 
therefore, be looked upon only as a very late attempt to make 
technical divisions of which the true Epic knows notliing. The 
list may, however, l)e of interest. Tlie name of the force stands 
to the left. 

Horses 


patti 


OhariotK. 

1 

Elephants. 

1 

Fuot-raen. (cavalry-men) 

5 3 

sendmukha 


3 

8 

15 

9 

gulma 

= 

9 

9 

45 

27 

gana 

= 

21 

27 

135 

81 

vdhinl , 

=r 

81 

81 

405 

248 

pX'tand 

— 

243 

243 

1215 

729 

camu 

== 

729 

729 

3645 

2187 

anlkinl 

=s: 

2187 

2187 

10935 

6561 . 

ak^duMifi 

=: 

21870 

21870 

109350 

65610 ' 


Each division is thrice its preceding, except in the last 
example, where the or complete army is ten times 

iksfdmilhml. Other authorities make yulma the same as gana^ 
and aendmuhha also thrice its present size. But even the* Epic 
itself formally contradicts this division, and makes one army- 
corps (send) consist of live hundred elephants and the same num- 
ber of chariots; while ten of these make a prtand; and ten 
of these, a whinl the patti has five and fifty men; the 

* Literally, Hhree fcofzs of foot-men' (pattikofyas tathd tisrah) : of. 
R. vi. 4. 58, gatarh mtasahasrdndih hoUm dhur Patti must 

here be the foot-soMier, There would thus be more men at the end of 
the war than at the beginning. 
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gulma^ oae hundred and sixty-five; three gulmas make a 
gana ; and tliere is no difference between s^^patti and a sena- 
muhhaJ^ We have here a mixture of three and ten multiples. 
The earliest mention of formal anny-divisions in the codes 
appears to point to a squad of ten factors as the unit of measure- 
ment ; these factors being perhaps, as above, cavalrymen, foot- 
soldiers, war-car, and elepliant: though no explanation of 
the ‘ten’ is given in the rule of Vasishtba containing this 
division.*!* 

The Epic proper has, however, no definite terminology for 
divisions of tlie army. The same force has different names. 
Certain appellations denote a relatively large force ; certain 
others, a relatively small one. Any^ of tlie names of the larger 
divisions may indicate the whole army without distinction. 
The only formal division recognized is that of the four-fold 
array ; not a quantitative, but a qualitative distribution. ‘ The 
four-fold army,’ everywhere alluded to as such in the early 
Epic, consists of an army divided according to kind into four 
groups : of foot-men, horse, chariot, and elejniant (the last three 

* V. 155. 24 ff . ; the table above is from i. 2. 19 ff . 

1 1 do not understand how ‘ one elephant, one chariot, two horsemen, 
and three foot-soldiers’ make ‘ten parts,’ and, as I have not the text 
of the commentator, must suppose a clerical error in Biihler’s note to 
Vas. xix. 17. While the first-mentioned method of dividing the army 
into groups of regiments, companies, and squads (of one thousand, one 
hundred, and ten men respectively), each with its commander {adhipati; 
the commander of one thousand being also called gura), appears a late 
invention, it may, nevertheless, be based on an old unit of ten. If we 
compare the words of Vasishtha {samydne dagavdhavdhinl dviguna- 
lcdriifi .1 sydt) with the late Epic distribution of officers, in which all 
those that can divide the foe’s force and re-establish their own dis- 
banded force are counted equal and worthy of eating and drinking 
together, and receiving double pay [dvigunavetandh), as applicable to 
all officers ; and then find certain special officers called ‘ leaders of ten ’ 
{dagddhipatayali)i ‘leaders of a hundred,’ etc.— we might almost be 
tempted to transfer the meaning here to Vasishtha’s words, and trans- 
late vdha as ‘dux’ : ‘in' an attack {smhydne}, the army led by its lead- 
ers of ten shall be employed in the double (duty of breaking the foe’s 
ranks and holding its own).’ But this may seem far-fetched, and leaves 
no better meaning for the next verse than we had before ; whereas, if 
we take vdha as squad {=patti)y with Bfihler, we may give a letter 
sense to 18 (pratyekarn prapdh syuh) by reading (instead of prapdJ^) 
pragdJi, authorized by Panini, and a natural error in writing, and 
rendering ‘and each squad shall have its fore-fighters,’ which was the 
practice in actual battle (compare purogama). The following verse of 
Vasishtha {purhsdrh gaidvardrdhyam cd ^havayet) I take as an indication 
that the division of one hundred was the next to the division of ten in 
his system. I ought to add, however, that prapdfi is authorized by the 
like SJpic text, xii. 69. 53. The passage above from the Epic gives us the 
word (oaZa-) mvMiydJi ‘captains’ as the general term for officers, and 
shows us in the following verses that the king ought to call these men 
together {mvMiydn sannipdtya) and exhort them before the battle (xii. 
100.80-82). 
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implying those that ride on them). Further characteristics of 
these groups will be spoken of below. 


♦ The four-fold army {halaih eaturangam or vdhinl caturanginl or 
~8dinpa, e. i. 69. 4 ; v. 5. 17 ; ib. 19. 1 ; vii. 164. 9 ; iv. 68. 18 : in iv. 62. 17 
caturbhdga is merely a quarter of the army) is composed of all the men 
making the day’s battle-order : vihito vyuhdfy paddtyagvarathadvipdify 
(vii. 20. 14, cf . 9). In later portions the army is spoken of as ‘ six-fold ’ 
where to the fighting force is added the ‘treasure’ and 
‘machines,’ brought to the camp (fcofu and yantra, M. vii. 186 ; Mbh. v. 
96. 16 ] xii. 108. 88), although the two additions are by some commentators 
explained as the ‘general and workmen,’ or even ‘ carts and camels 
thus showing the lateness of the change (compare the commentators on 
Manu, loc. cit.) In the Puranic literature we have four- or six-fold 
indifferently (Var. P. 10. 61 ; 27. 12 ; Ag. P. 10. 7 ; 14. 9 ; 241. 2, etc.), but 
generally four-fold. In the battle-scenes (below) the army is assumed 
to be four-fold. An eight-fold division of all the forces is given in xii. 
121. 44 (compare below, and above p. 103). A three-fold division (trwi- 
dham balam) is only found of forc^, not forces (i. e. the realm’s resources 
in council, wealth, and officers: ii. 6. 57). Unexplained by our text 
is ‘the army of four-fold forces composed of eight members,’ but 
the commentator thus explains this asidhgasamyimtd catnrvidhahald 
cayndli (ii. 6. 68, with which compare xv. 7. 7 : yndula, mitra, atavlbalam, 
hUrtaifYiy (^rernhalam ) : ‘ the “ four-fold force” means the native veterans 
{mdula), the allied troops (mdifra)^ the hired men (servants, slaves, etc., 
hhTtya)f and foresters (who help clear the roads, etc., dfavika). The 
army, again, is distributed into eight parts, chariots, elephants, horses, 
fighters {yodhdli, i. e. all but the foot?), foot-soldiers, workmen, spies, and 
topographical leaders (those that can tell about places, dOi^iJcarnvkhydh),^ 
A comparison of the epithets given to the army in the Ramayana shows 
that the ‘four-fold’ army is here also the more common, if not the 
only term employed {eaturangabafa : R. i. 28. 14 ; avga or anginl also ib. 
i.71.3, 6; 70.6; 78.8; 79.20; ii.38.7; 80.2; 48.7; 78.11; 78.22; 86.18; 
94.9; (100.64, camu;) 100.9; iii. 42. 18; v. 78. 12 ; 81.28; in 88.2 defined 
sa/langim : i. 52, 21, v. 1. Bomb. 51.21: varuthinl). Comparing M. vii. 
*185 and Kam. Nit. 18. 2, 22, we see that this last division of ‘ six’ is not 
unknown to late Epic and later literature ; but it is very rare against 
the common use of ‘four.’ The comparison points again (as I have 
shown on another theme) to the synchronic completion of the Manavic 
code and the (Jantiparvan of the Epic. The commander’s proper title is 
sendpafi ; his office is sdivdxmiya. The title vdhinlpntt is, however? 
common. The whole army is designated by canid (‘four-fold’) as well 
as by the proper name. Thus, Dhritaraahtra’s whole force of eleven 
ak.^duhim is called vlratanid rnahdcamnh (viii. 60. 92 ; ix. 64. 9). Other 
irregular names for the whole army are found vi. 72. 84 \vdhini ) ; vi. 
112. 2 (p^tand ) ; vi. 73. 22 (varuthinl). For camu compare further vi. 86. 
50 ; 14)0. 24, 84 ; 106. 16 {pdndavl camuh); vii. 161. 18 ; 168. 1 (mahdcamuh 
and camuli of Kurus) ; pftandpati is the same as ak^duhinlpati (viii. 78*. 
15 ; vi. 87. 15). Poetical names abound ; dhvajinlf vii. 92. 5 ; vi. 54. 91 ; 
ripuvdhlnl, vi. 109. 10, etc. The ‘lines’ deserve notice, although, as 
far as I have observed, no use or effect of orderly lines is perceivable 
in the battle-scenes. The rule that fighting must cease when a priest 
appears between two lines of battle {an%kayol,i) means of course only 
the opposing acies (xii. 96. 8) ; anlkaveldydm (where a brave should 
fight) ia ‘ on the van of the front line ’ (ib. 97. 18). The real unit of 
battle-order is not the line, but the group, gren% viii. 73. 16. The battle 
itself is called samkhyaf safUgara, samgrdma (collision, conflict) or 
simply ‘fighting’ (yudaha, or yudh, e. g. i. 19. 14 ; cf. R, ii. 94. 12, gakyah^ 
ao^fiudi yadhi, etc.), but has also its poetical side, and is termed 
dhava^ dkranda, dmarda, ‘ challenging,’ ‘ advance,’ ‘ crush ;’ or, still 
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The troops having started with a blare of drams, trump- 
ets, and concjh shells, the hosts stream out *^like flamingos 
crossing a great lake,’ each chief making for his particular 
adversary, against whom he has been pitted by the commander 
before the fight began.* The crowd follows the leaders. 
Each hero plunges into the fray, scattering the base herd with 
a commotion ^ lilce that caused by a huge sea fish leaping into 
the 8ea,’t and is soon at arrow’s point with his chosen adver- 
sary, or is doubling and twisting about for position, or rushing 
any whither at need of a friend. His base-born adherents and 
his high-born following keep close to his heels.}. The proceed- 
ings at the end of the day (for with sunset the armies gener- 
ally stop fighting) depend on whether the commander-in-chief 
has been slain or not. If not, the forces are simply drawn off 
the field, the men going to bed as soon as they can — some- 
times eating and going at once without conversation,^ although 
stopping to salute each other, care for their wounds, see to 
the sentinels, or even, in the case of the kniglits, taking a bath 
and listening to some music {gltavaditra) eating before 
sleeping.! The singers and praisers always welcome them 
back, lioweyer, if merely as a sign of good luck, as they also 
open the day with their music ; since not to have glad music 
in the morning shows fear, and is a sign of ill-luck. ^ 

But if tlie comniander-in-chief is killed, the officers collect at 
headquarters, and elect a new commander for the following 


prettier, dyuia, ‘ gambling,’ vi. 59. 39 (93. 42, ‘ they fought as if in a 
svayarhvara^ 1) ; vii. 85. 27; raiie prdTmdyutapone, viii. JOO. 43. The 
warrior not only looks on the battle as ‘ gambling for life,’ but goes 
‘ playing’ and ‘ dancing’ to his sport {krldann iva nftyan, iii. 280. 64-65 ; 
VI. 114. 26, et passim). I do not pretend to liave exhausted the vocabu- 
lary, but these are the terms chiefly employed. 

* V. 164. 5 ; the knights are pitted ‘by force and courage’ {yathd- 
halam yathotsdharh rathinah samnpddicat, arjunam sQtaputrdya, etc.) 

\ pravivega mahdsendm makarah sdgaram yatlidy i. 138. 30; viii. 77. 
10 : compare ix. 18. 10, k^obhayanti sma tdrh nendm makarah sdgararh 
yathd ; and R. vi. 77. 6, id. 

t The Homeric figure of the goose or flamingo is often found, vi. 46. 
20; 90.19 {utpetuh sahasd . . . hansd iva rnahodadhdn) ; 110.45-45 
(nyamajjcms te . i yathd haiisdli ) ; but the hero ‘ stands like an island,’ 
ib. 46. The glance ahd shimmer of arms makes the army look as^f it 
were ‘ a wheel of fire ’ (aldtacakravad halam vii. 7. 53 ; 39. 6, etc. : used 
also of a single bow, vii. 119, 32). Compare lohitakardame sarhgrdmej 
viii. 27. 40. 

S ‘ Then in a twinkling it grew still as heaven, for they did not talk 
about the fight,’ vi. 86. 56 ina hi yuddhakathdih kdrh cit tatrd ^kurvan), 

II pujayantah parasparam . . . rak^ydm kftva gurd nyasya gulmdn 
yathavidhi, ib.* 53 ff. (bath and bandin). 

IF Thus ‘ the sound of the bowstring and sacred song ’ being absent 
betrays fear in vii. 85. 19. A night conversation is recorded in vi. 80, 
and a council is held {mantra/th cakruh\ vi. 97. 2 ; the chief knight has 
his own council, although he is neither a king nor commander-in-chief, 
vii. 76. 31 (mantrajfldHi sacivdify). 
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da^. At this time also formal vows to slay are given, and con- 
spiracies are formed against any prominent hero on the other 
side. A detailed description of the election of commander will 
be found below. The chiefs and common people alike, it may 
he observed, all appear to sit up and wait for the decision, and 
hail the new commander — as it is somewhere said, ^ thinking 
no more of their commanders slain, they greeted with great joy 
their new commander.’ That the post of commander-in-chief 
was much coveted is seen throughout the plaj^, and is empha- 
sised by the fact that Karna is so jealous because another is 
chosen in his stead that he will not nght at all at first, but sits 
sulking in his tent till his rival is slain and the post of honor 
then offered to him.* * * § 

The time of beginning the fight is not always the same. 
Sometimes the hosts rise at daybreak and wait for the sun to 
rise in order to (pray and) begin then the battle ; sometimes 
th^ do not rise till the sun does.! 

The time for closing battle is not always the same. If noth- 
ing prevents, the soldiers fight till sundown ; but if they are 
badly beaten, they retire early in the day ; and once they light 
torches, and fight right on into the night. ^ 

It may be said in advance that guards accompany each 
knight into the field as escort, and that sentinels watch the 
tents at night. § 


* V. 156-168. The commander-in-chief in the Epic is of course a war- 
rior actively engaged in battle. The same title {sendpati) given in Ag. P. 
230. 1 to an officer to be appointed by the king and designated as of 
military or of priestly caste must indicate rather a minister of war than 
a general. Likewise the rules Ag. P. 235. 32-33, that a king must not 
and that one-third of the force is held as a reserve, are entirely 
un-Epic. 

f VI. 19. 36-9 ; but 16. 4, udati^fhat {sdinyam) suryodaye. Getting up 
as late as the sun was always thought too late (R. ii. 97. 2), if not wrong, 
as it was proper to greet the sun with prayer. 

t See b^ow. The absurd scene in vi. 107 (cf. 43. 11 ff.) is too palpably 
an interpolation to permit its use as usage. Instead of going to bed, the 
PSndus march over to the enemy, and interview their dearest foe (who 
is at the same time their uncle and the leader on the other side) as to 
the best means of killing him. This inartistic blot is due to the horror 
felt By the later compilers at the idea of the Pandus killing their espe- 
cially holy uncle without his permission (Holtzmann). 

§ Individual guards are called raksin, a statio or squad for guard {drak§a) 
is called rak^yd or gulmafy. Thus, duryodhano nive^ya balam sam- 
mdnayitvd nxpatln nycisya gulmdns tathdi ^va ca, drak^asya indhirh k'l'tvd 
yodhdndm just before he assembled his council (v. 160. 2). The spies, 
always part of a camp, and frequently sent across (early in the morn- 
ing, V. 194.2), may have made part of the ‘protection.’ Sometimes an 
advance squad is meant by gulma. Thus utk^ipta-gulma is a squad 
sent on ahead (iii, 15, 11). The tent-guards appear to be of little use 
(x. 8. 2). ^me technicalities may be mentioned here. The word for 
‘make an attack on one’ is generally apasavyath karoti (vii. 187. 51, 
etc.; anyonyam apasavyaih ca kariuiUi vlrdu tad e^atufy^ vii. 188. 27), or 
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The position of the commander depends on the arrOT. He 
has not a fiflced position, as has been asserted (on Puranic 
authority). Generally he fights in the van; but he may be 
more needed rearwards, as in an early battle-account b^ore 
the great war, where the leader says : ^ and I of all the army 
will stand and guard the rear’ (iv. 52. 22 .). Or, again, the 
commander goes ahead, fighting, but is soon left behind by one 
of the knights.* 

The van, real, flanks, wings, center of the army in the field 
(randjira^ e, g. xi. 16. 4), all have their proper names. Fore wing 
and’ back wing (or flank) are also described, f Worth noting is 
the fact that tiie nominal commander-in-chief is displaced by 
some of his friends, never with contempt, but by his own con- 
sent. Thus, it is Yudliishthira who gives to the Pandus the 
final order to array at the opening of the war ; and he is here, 
though the leading spirit, not the commander, nor even the 
chief of the allied forces (v. 154. 17). So Karna, though not 
commander, sends to the Kurus the order to ^ harness before 
sunrise ’ through the camp by a herald.:]: 

To return to our orders. Only one distinct quotation seems 
to be current from the wisdom of antiquity in regard to the 
best occasions for applying the different vywias (battle-orders). 
This rule, tliat a small force, in order to compete with a large 
force, should charge in one long narrow column, concentrating 
all its strength at one point, is applied at the opening of the war, 
but afterwards only in a hastily made-over array, wlien another 
had failed. Of the other battle-orders mentioned, the double 
triangle with apices joined (maJca/pa) is employed by the Pandus 
once, by the Kurus twice ; the wedge {gakata) twice by the 


samprahdram {pracakrire, vi.9Q. 21 ; pradhar^ana and ahhipradhar- 
iii. 243. 8, are personal attacks). ‘ To withdraw to camp ’ is regularly 
avahdrarh kurute^ with sdinydndm sometimes added (vi. 49. 58 ; 96. 79 ; 
107.5, etc.). The subject is the commander-in-chief (vi. 74, 37-89). In 
this case there was an orderly retreat, although both sides were ‘badly 
broken up ’ {te sene hhrgasaihvigne yayatuJj, [sicj svaniveganam^ tataJj, 
svagibirarh gatvd nyavtgan ; nivegana is the camp, gibira here tent or 
camp, as in vi. 86. 46 ff. ; vii. 17. 1). According to rule, each general pro- 
tects his own troops in a retreat (vi. 79. 64 ; 80. 2). The sentinels are set 
after sunset through the camp {gulmdf^ paritrastafy surge cd ^sthmite 
sat% ix. 29. ^). A distinction is to be observed between the technical 
paritrdya or trdyasva yoddhdn ‘ come to the rescue ’ (vii. 158. 5, ib. 2), 
and parivdrya ‘ defend ’ or ‘ attack by surrounding,’ ‘ surround ’ being 
the literal meaning of the last (vi. 79. 28 ; 94. 87 ; vii. 135. 85). 

♦ ix. 8. 30-36. The commander's title of honor is agranlr ‘ fore- 

leader of men,’ sometimes applied to any chief ; ix. 61. 37. 

f purato *pi ca p'f^fhe ca pdrgvayog ca, vi. 90. 37 ; the flank and fore- 
flank, pak^a and prapak^a, are common (see below), also called kaJe^a 
‘ border ’ {sendkak^aTh daddha samare kak^am agnir yathd vanSy viii, 
55. 28) ; the same figure is thus applied in It, v. 85. 24. 
t V. 163. 56-67 : yogal}. prdg udaydt. 

VOL. xm. 26 
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Ktxnis (found again later in the fifteenth book), pnce with a 
wheel- leahra) addition ; the hna/whoa {ga/ruda f rhomboid) is 
ti»ed by Pandns and Kurus, once as a reserve ; the inmidcda 
(circle) is not only the Kurus’ choice, but oddly enough (consid- 
ering the relative numbers) the Pandus’, though it may be only 
a ^ crescent ’ here. The difference in forces makes no difference 
in choice, apparently, except at the outset. It is to be remem- 
bered that the Pandus have only seven ‘ whole armies ’ {gksdu- 
ki/ms ) ; the Kurus, eleven. 

X word here on the military authorities. Manu (in spite of 
his code’s military advice) is unknown as a military adviser. 
That is to say, the seventh book of the Manava-dharma was ex- 
panded to its present form after the battling parts of the Epic 
were written, as other portions of the Epic sliow that no slight 
was intended to this authority. Tlie main sages are IJganas and 
Brihaspati. With the latter Manu has many a question of 
priority to settle.* * * § Another authority (celebrated later) men- 
tioned in the third book, yalihotra, as ‘ wise in the knowledge 
and pedigree of horses,’ appears to have confined himself to 
this specialty, and is not quoted as a guide on broader military 
affairs. But the rules of the two inseparables, Brihaspati and 
Uganas, are quoted often enough to make us certain that a mil- 
itary code must have been composed by them. The one mili- 
tary strategy formally cited (as given above) is from Brihaspati ;f 
and the same author invented the impregnable vyvha called 
hrduncdruna.X Again, the ^king of battle-orders’ is declared 
to come from the same sage.^ I'he first of these is probably 
meant in the Brihaspati-naya of the Kamayana.l I have 
already spoken of the rules of Brihaspati and U§ana8,T[ and these 
occur again as a manual of instruction in the war-part of the 
Epic.** Their names have become typical of military and phil- 
osophical learning. ft But, although u ganas shares the name and 
the honor, his friend appears to have been, if we may so speak, 
the more inventive genius in the science of war : as the citations 

* The quotation from the former’s ^dstra in xii. 138. 198--194 ; 139. 70- 
74, etc., are not devoted to this topic. 

\mfhhatdn yodhayed alpdn kamarh vutdrayed bahdriy suclmukham 
an^carh sydd aljpdndm bahubhi^ saha, ‘if you have a small force, 
make them fight all together ; you may extend a large number as you 
please, but if a few men have to fight with a great many, they ought to 
present a needle-front ’ {vi. 19. 4 ; xii. 100, 47, confirmed by vi. 43. 103 : cf. 

4g.P.^»r>. 27). 
t vi.60.40; 51.1. 

§ vyukaraja in viii. 46. 27 is bdrha^patya. 

I fi. 90, 32 ; see above, p. 192. 

Page 115 (iai. 150.29). 

bf/iaspater ugarimo no ^padega^ grutm tvayd, * have you not heard 
B. and tJ.9 instruction T (ix. 61. 48). 
tt naye bfhaapatyuganob (sic), viii. 37. 30 : compare iv. 58. 6. 
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already given and to be given show. The battle-orders called 
^akata^ padma^ vajra explained in U^anas’ code, according 
to xy. 7. 15.* The science of the battle-orders was opposed as a 
special study to all other branches necessary for a wamor.to 
know ; ‘ I am wise in military affairs, and in the battle-orders,’ 
says a chief ; ‘ I can make the mercenaries and those not mer- 
cenaries do their duty ; in respect of marching, fighting, etc., I 
know as much as did Brihaspati ; I know all the battle-orders 
of gods and of Tnen,’ etc. (v. 165. 8 ff.). The special points of 
an officer’s knowledge seem to be these : how to break thror.^h 
into the foe’s advancing battalion, and how to maintain order in 
his own ; as the passage quoted above enjoining double pay for 
officers able to do this well would indicate. Though we should 
antecedently assume this as the greatest need in a general 
(given the Hindu troops and a battle under way), it deserves to 
be emphasized, from tlie negative e^ddence it furnishes that 
generalship was regarded mainly as fighting-ability confined to 
the actual confiict ; or, in other words, no strategic ability in 
choosing position, hemming in a foe, preserving free passage to 
the base of supplies, and other such matters, is lauded. Only 
knowing how to act when springing at the foe is praised; 
though universal directions for suiting the ground to me kind 
of force employed are casually given. 

* In the account of Rama’s war, compare iii. 285. 6, 7, {rdva'nxi}}) yud- 
dhagdstravidhdnajna ugand iva cd ^parah, vyuhya cdu ^ganasmh 
vyuham harm ahhyavahdrayat ; rdghavas tu vinirydntam vyudhdnlkaTh 
dagdnanam, bdrhaspatyorh vidhirh Jc^tvd pratyavyuhan nigdcaram. 
As to Valmiki’s own account of military arrays, owing to the nature of 
the war we obtain very little information in regard to the vyuhas. The 
first arrangement appears to have been a mass drawn up in order (R. vi. 

16.2, residmg vyuhya), and we find the garu(jLa mentioned before this 
(ib. 6. 11 ; padma is a cognomen of Rama, 3. 19) ; but the war is mainly 
a siege, and the battle-arrangements amount to nothing. The military 
proverb preserved in {phalgu sdinyasya yat himcin madhye vyuhasya 
tad bhavet) ‘ put the weakest force in the middle of the general array’ 
shows us the technical sense of phalgu as distinguished from the sdra 
or picked troops, as the term is employed in describing the forces in the 
Mahabharata (see below). The technical meaning is of course current. 
Compare R.vi. 83.88 {vyuhena ghorena); ib. 39. 28, tvayd devdfypraU- 
vyugthdJ}, , . yudhi; ib. 71. 16, baiavyuhena mahatd pdlitafy. It may be 
parenthetically rematrked that a number of impossible and inexplicable 
‘orders’ are alluded to in the Epic, under the titles ‘mortal,’ ‘godly,’ 

‘ angelic,’ and so forth, usually called (e. g* vi. 21. 4) ‘ impregnable,’ and 
usually without reason (45. 4). They are not used definitely, nor ex- 
plained, but are current on the lists of possible orders (e. g. v. 57. 11 ; 
165. K) ff. ; vi. 19. 2, 18 ff.) ; and the officers are expected to know them. 
They are probably merely the ordinary orders in relation to their ori- 
gin ; thus, the common order called ‘ thunderbolt ’ is called ‘ the un- 
shakable,’ and was invented by the Holder of Thunderbolts. This then 
would be a ‘ godly ’ order (vi. 19. 7), accdaTh ndma vajrdkhyam, the 
usual boast: cf.ib.84, vajrondma . . .vyuhonirbhayafy sarvaiomukhalj^ ; 

21. 2, ahhedya ; 4, ak§ohhya massed against this. The irresistible force 
was always meeting the immovable body ott the Hindu battle-ground. 
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I pass now to a detailed examination of the devices employed 
in the actual battles of the great war, the stratagems (in narrow 
sense) used in the field. 

The first battle began in the first hours of the first day after 
each army had arrived at its respective camping-ground.* The 
PSndus are encamped in the West; the Kurus, in the East. 
The battle-field lies near the city of the Kurus, Hastinapur. 
The latter stand on the defensive. Each force, with its general 
soldiers {yodhah^ sainikdh) and officers {J)(d^(i^Yiu]chydh^ etymo- 
logi'cidly equivalent to ‘ captains,’ muhha meaning here Gaput\ 
has its grand commander-in-chief {sendpati or Ddhinlpati\\ 
under wxom stand the generals that command the different 
‘ whole armies,’ or hosts, complete in themselves and so consid- 
ered, brought by the allies. Such an army within an army was 
called the ajcsduhinl^ and its general was the pati or lord of that 
division, a term sometimes supplied to the commander-in-chief 
himself. The commander-in-chief was in fact nothing but 
an ^army-lord’ raised to the position of general superinten- 
dent, and temporarily exalted over his equals, the ‘lords’ 
of each special army. For the special generals were usually 
simply the kings who had come as allies, and each comrnande& 
his own home force, which he had brought witli him.f An 
honorary title of either a king-general or of tlie commander- 
in-chief was also yUthapa^ ‘guardian of troops,’ indicative of the 
fact that the army was parcelled into generic troops, the ele- 
phants apart from chariots, the foot-soldiers by themselves. 
This is oiten the arrangement made ; and the more artificial 
combination, by whicli each car was surrounded by so many 
men, and so many cars were distributed to so many elephants, 
each squad of this sort containing all the fighting elements and 
making no longer troops in kind, I think a later as a more arti- 
ficial formation.^ 

♦The whole of the Bhagavadgita, the absurd scene following, vi. 43. 
13-102 — in reality, from the end of section twenty to the beginning of the 
forty-fourth section, where the question asked after the close of the 
nineteenth section is repeated— au this is an interpolation unnecessary 
to prove. The position of the forces is given in vi, 30. 5. 

f iJhrishtadyunina is saptdndTh netd sendndm pravibhdgamt, v. 151. 7. 

X When we read, therefore, that the Pandus’ commander-in-chief was 
the * leader of seven complete armies.’ we must take this literally. The 
PSndus^ force, as a whole, comprised seven distinct armies. But for 
the sake of convenience we may term those armies in relation to the 
whole ‘ army *di visions.’ 

§ In regard to the title yuthapa compare vii. 193. 49, rathayuthapa^ 
yHthapaJ^; and v. 167. 14, rathayuthapaydthdndih yuthapo *yam. The 
one hundred and sixty-fifth section of the fifth book begins the list of 
rathi (ratha), atiratha, mahdratha, terms applied loosely to denote, 
not technical distinctions between the generals, but their comparative 
ability in leading the forces and slaying foes. The terms mean that 
such a one is either a ‘ good charioteer,’ or a ‘ superior charioteer,’ or a 
‘ surpassingly good charioteer.’ 
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The Ptodixs, being the smaller force, wait (in spite of Brihas- 
mti’s rule) ta see what order will be taken by the Kurus. 
Those oil the defensive are thus obliged to take the initiative. 
The Kurus’ commander-in-chief now masses his troops in heavy 
bodies. He himself takes his place in the van.* Various chieis 
and princes of high rank, ten of whom are especially named 
(16. 17), aid him ; these guard the van of the different battal- 
ions, or act as ‘ wheel-guards ’ to others. Each greater chief 
has commonly ^ pair of these wheel-guards {cakrarah^du) : an 
indication that the chariot had not four but two wheels in the 
earlier time. Tliey are often the younger princes, who are 
thus winning their name of hero by useful service under some 
renowned knight. They drive in chariots, and are really inde- 
pendent knights, but their strategic position was close to the 
war-car of the leader whom they were first bound to protect.f 
The Kuru commander, BhJshma, was recognizable by his stand- 
ard, a golden palm-tree,:!: and colored flag, each leader having 
some such ensign. Blnshma’s general appointments were white, 
and even his war-car was silvered (vi. 20. 8 ; 16. 23). Besides the 
wheel-guard, a special band of fore-fighters {jjurogamidh)^ went 
in advance with the leader and ‘ protected ’ him.§ The kin^ of 
the Kurus is stationed in the centre, and enters the fight, not in a 
war-car, but on an enormous white elephant with net-armor. 
Him guarded thousands of war-cars in front.! Ilis maternal 
uncle, the ^reat villain, was especially charged to look 

after the king, and accompanied him with hosts of Gtodharas 
and mountaineers.! The too careful arrangement of the troops 
spoken of above is given (in a passage tliat appears late) as fol- 
lows : one hundred cars support each elephant ; one hundred 
cavalry, each car ; ten archers, each horse ; one hundred shield- 


*agranllj,, vi. 16. 21 ; 20. 18 ; agraiah sarvasdinyasya, ib. 20. 9. 

t VI. 19. 17 ; for position see the whole of this section, and 43. 102 ; 44. 
Iff. 

t hematdla : cf. vi. 17. 18, tdlena mahatd . . pancatdrena ketund. 

^ As this term has been occasionally misunderstood, it may be well to 
point out that in Hindu warfare the protectors drove before the army 
in general, but behind the protected leader, and were really supporters 
(vi. 17. 23, seven kings take this part : cf. 18. 10, pf'f^fhagopdJj . . . hh^ma- 
sya putrds tava rardkmli pitdmaham). Of course the whole line is ‘ pro- 
tected ’ by the chiefs ahead as well as behind. This is anlkam pdliiam 
(vi. 22. 4). 

1‘vi. 17. 26, dhvaja ; 20. 7. In the following, until the end, or unless 
the book varies, I shall (juote by sections only, the book once intro- 
duced being understood. 

^ 20. 8. The presence of this man of Kandahar (gdndhdra), and his 
origin in the north-west country, is one of the indications of the Aryans’ 
original locality. Dhritarashtra, the king of the Kurus, took his wife 
from the old family country, and her brother lived as a courtier in HEs- 
tinapur, in accordance, perhaps, with that rule which makes it necessary 
for a king to support all his wife’s relations. 
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mem, each archer.* Such altogether was the Kurus’ order of 
battle. No special name is given to it, but I fancy it was the 
‘circle.’ 

Opposed to this the Pandus, under the direction of Arjuna (for 
we notice here, as said above, that the king or one he selects is 
practically commander, while the sdindpatya consists less in 
orderiiig than in arranging forces), to whom the king, Yudhish- 
thira, W appealed for advice, form in a pmtivydha or ‘cotm- 
ter-array,’ by making themselves, on the general principle re- 
ferred to above, into a ‘needle-shaped’ modification of the 
‘thunderbolt’ or long column (19. 34, 35). At the head {ogre 
^granlh) was Bhima, ‘swift as wind,’ and Dhrishtadyiimna, 
the dflSicial commander, who, strange to say, is neither chief leader 
nor director. The king for whom the war was undertaken was 
behind, or rather ‘ in the middle ’ (19. 24), surrounded by ele- 
phants ; while his younger brothers and his chief ally, Virata, 
stood just beliind the leaders Bhima and Dhrishtadyunma. 
Bhima’s special wheel-guards were his younger twin brothers, 
and his rear-guards were his nephews, to whom in turn Dhrish- 
tadyumna was ‘ protector ; ' and there behind this van was ^i- 
khandin, ‘ protected by Arjuna,’ who was the chief knight of 
this side. Others stood still further back. The right van was 
guarded by Yuyudhana. According to the position shown in 
22. 3, Dhrishtadyiimna was ahead, guarded by Bhima ; and 
Qikhandin was in the middle, guardea by Arjuna. 

It is interesting to note that, as the rule enjoins, a short en- 
couraging speech is really made by the leader* to the chiefs be- 
fore they go their respective stations, wherein thev are reminded 
that death in battle is the door of heaven, an3 that they are 
treading the path of warriors, ‘the path trod by your fore- 
fathers, and by their fathers too’ (17. 6ff.); as’ well as the 
fact that the Pandu king is much discouraged at the sight of the 
vast array before him, and has to be cheered by his brother, 
with the words : ‘ often the few compier the many ; where the 
right is, there is the victory.’f 

When the battle really begins, it is not the real commander, 
but Bhima, one of the PSndus, that leads (44) ; and at once 
(45. Bhishma makes a dart at Arjuna ; whereupon the battle 
becomes, almost immediately, irregular, and shortly fades into 


* See section 20 ; the anachronism of the ‘ conspirators ’ condemns this 
passage. The dhdnu^ke i'ataih carminal)., * hunared shield-men to each 
archer,’ is absurd. Mention of ‘ mortal,’ * divine,’ ‘ angelic,’ * devilish’ 
orders occurs 20. 18. The Puranic literature gives rules for keeping one 
third of the army as a reserve, but no reserve is kept in the battle as de- 
scribed ; all the troops march into the field (except when, as in Karla’s 
case, a special personal feeling prevents). See Ag. P. 285. 82. 

t yato dharmm tato jayafy ; emended to ‘ where Vishnu is,’ etc. : 21. 
11-14. 
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a confused fight {tumula^ tumultus).* The first day, after 
manv duels asid much ^ tumult,’ ends resultless at sundown.f 

Tne second day : At the Pandus’ suggestion, their comman- 
der forms his forces into the array of Bnhaspati (50. 40) alrejidy 
alluded to, called Jcnmnca ^reat bird ’ — a battle-order appar- 
ently new to the warriors. The Ptodus thus take the initiative, 
and the Kurus make a counter-array that is not more nearty de- 
fined, but described as ‘ huge.’:]: The Kurus’ leader is in ironty 
but surrounded on all sides, as he leads the great array.§ 
In this encounter the Kuru king is stationed in the middle ; the 
Pandu king, in the rear. The metaphor of the bird-order 
{krdunca) is kept up in the details. Thus, the PSndus’ com- 
mander with one oi the Pandus make the back-wings {pahs^u 
prsthatah ) ; the twin Pandus are on the left wing ; Arjuna’s 
son, with others, on the right wing ; while other heroes were on 
the ^ neck,’ and still others made the ‘ eyes ’ ; the king of the 
Pandus in the back {prstham^ though ‘tail’ is often used), sur- 
rounded by Nishadas ; the father oi the commander-in-chief is 
on the ‘ head.’ The elephants are here disposed, not at all in the 
artificial order spoken of above, as centerpieces to war-cars, nor 
yet, as the Greeks describe, as a line in front, but on the tips of 
the wings. II 

Before the Kurus advance, the king makes them an encour- 
aging speech,^! exhorting to courage and care of the leader, 
llien the Kuru commander, with the help of Drona and the 
princes, ‘ drew up a great (counter-^ array,’ to which no special 
name is given; but right and left flank and the king’s position 
in the middle are mentioned (51. 10 ; 52. 3). The battalions are 
massed one behind another. Sign that all is ready is given by 
drum and sliell. Again the description becomes one of ‘fore- 
fighters who led the van,’** with a general ‘ horrible tumultuous 
battle’ as the ranks meet (52'. 5) ; but here Arjuna singles out 
Bhishma for a first attack. The second day ends, as before, 
with no decisive result. 

The. third day : On this day (56. 1 ff. to 59) Bhishma leads 
off with the rhomboid array called the garuda^ a mythological 

* Bhishma, considering their relative position, must have flung every- 
thing into confusion by his direct onslaught upon Arjuna. ^^khandin 
has suddenly disappeared. 

f prdpte cd "stam dinnkare, avahdram akurvanta, 49. 52 -58. 

i 50-55 : the krduncdrunandma, or sirnply krdunca (51. 1), was unseen 
before this 50. 41). The Kurus' array is simply mahd- 

vyuha (61. 10). 

J prakar§an mahatlrh vdhinlm, 51. 11. _ 

pak^akofiprapak^e^u pak^dntepi ca jagmu^, parivftdii 

IT prdhe ^daih vacanarh kale har^ayans ianayas tava^ 51. 4. 

** praharatdih gre^fhdfy samprahdram pracakrire^ 62. 1 ff . 
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bird»whose outstretclied wings give the name. Here, too, the 
metaphor is preserved. The commander is on the^ beak {tunde ^ ; 
two wiefs on the ‘ head,’ two more make the ^ eyes,’ others are 
on the ^neck.’ The king is in the rear, surrounded by hosts. 
The allies are on the ^ right wing’ and 4eft flank’ — the meta- 
phor failing, as it often does.* Against this, Arjuna and the 
commander draw up an array made in the shape of a crescent 
{a/rdhac(md/ra\ on the ‘ right horn ’ and ^ left flank ’ of which 
stand Bhima and Arjuna, while the commafider with other 
great knights is in the center, as is the Pandus’ king. The day 
ends undecided. Eacli commander flghts in front, as we are told 
(67.31). The counter-array is quite interesting. It will be 
seen that, as the Kurus’ ga/rvda advanced, the van, being the 
apex of a triangle, was met by a semicircular enclosing host 
(crescent) on the part of the Pandus, so that the Kurus’ leader, 
standing on the apex, met the Pandus’ leader, standing liaK-way 
between the two horns of his own army. But the attempt of 
the seven-armied Pandus to enclose tlie eleven-armied Kurus 
seems ludicrous. 

The fourth day : 'No especial description enlivens the dreari- 
ness of the irregular combats. ‘An array like a cloud ’ and ‘ an 
array unseen before ’ (00. 7, 11) explain tliernselves but vaguely. 
Sections sixty to sixty-nine, embracing this day, are largely in- 
terpDlated (65-68) with religious passages. 

The fifth day: After tlie Vishnu interruption, the array of 
the fifth day is described (69. 2 ff.). Bhishma now employs the 
exact reverse of that used on the third day, namely the mahara^ 
or array consisting of two triangles, with apices making the 
centre f bases, rear and van. Ine Pandus ‘made their own 
array ’ against tliis ; each side drew out all its forces, chariots, 
foot, elephants, and cavalry. Beholding the great double-trian- 
gle-array of the Kurus, the Ptodus bro.nght against it the 
(^ena or ‘ hawk,’ another bird-order, ‘ a very king of battle- 
orders : ’ on the front of which stood Bhima ; the eyes of which 
were the commander and Qikhaiidin ; on the neck Arjuna, etc. 
The king is again in the rear, and various allies on the wings. 
Bhima makes the first onslaught, plunging into tiie maha/ra. 
Again on the part of the Pandus we find a clever attempt to 
pierce the broad oncoming van of the foe, as they had before 
tried to enclose the sharp van. Arjuna’s position on the neck 
enables him to rush at once to the rescue of Bhima, whose on- 
slaught upon Bhishma is sudden and direct, showing that the 
‘ hawk’ order was intended to facilitate a sharp attack at the 
centre of the foe. The. king of the Kurus urges Drona on, and 
appears to be near the front soon after the battle begins. All 


♦ dah^in4im pak^am dsddya vdmam ; pdrgvam avasthitd^, 56. 8-9, 
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details are passed over. The contest ends undecided. This 
fifth day ends* with section seventy-four. 

The sixth day : The Pandus now imitate the array of their 
foes chosen on the preceding day, after they have all ^ drg^wn 
out again for battle as soon as night had passed’ (75. 1 ff.). The 
commander is again told by the randii king what to lead out, 
the latter recommending the m^aka/ca,, which is got ready just 
before sunrise.* Drupada and Arjuna are near the van of this 
array ; the lattet’s younger brothers stand beside him ; * Bhima 
is again the ‘ moutli,’ and, passing over others, the commander 
and Virata, the chief ally, are here found in the rear. ‘Two 
guards of the battle-array’ form the right flank, and five other 
allies occupy the left. Two others are on the feet, and Ar- 
juna’s son with ^ikhandin are on the tail {pueehef The 
makara is, therefore, here imagined to be weakest at the mid- 
dle flank, whicli has special guards. Noticeable is the especial 
valor of BhTma, who incites his commander to follow him (77. 
82). The Kurus, to meet this, their own array, come out in the 
kraunca (already adopted by the Pandus on the second day, and 
not needing here another description, but that the Kuril king is 
on the neck, while in the corresponding position of the second 
day the Pandu king was stationed in the rear). In the furtlier 
description we have a mixture of technical terms, whereby ap- 
pears that this ynakdra, was of a ‘ thunderbolt’ pattern : that 
is, probably, that it was as solid a body as the phalanx.f It is 
stated here thlit the soldiers all fought with their like (in ac- 
cordance with the formal law) : that is, each horseman fought a 
horseman, each footman a footman. This law practically held 

f ood, however, neither for the lowly nor for the exalted. Every 
night kills footmen ; every footman attacks knights. A very 
interesting making-over of the an*ay diversifies this day. At 
noon, when, as usual, everything is in confusion, a portion of 
the Pandus make themselves up into an entirely new array, 
with reversion to their first principles ; and, forming a ‘ needle,’ 
they charge the heavy phalanx of the foe, successfully break it, 
and rescue their imperiled leaders, who have allowed themselves 
to become caught in the enemies’ centre (77. 59). The sixth day 
ends with the seventy-ninth section. * 


* The commander has his orders from Yudhishthira again in 87. 16, 
when told to get up a prativyuha. In fact, though ‘ commander’ is bet- 
ter than ‘ leader’ as a translation of pati here, this generalissimo is con- 
stantly commanded by more experienced knights and kings. The king 
tells what to do ; the ‘ commander,’ how to do it. Thus the commander 
^ directs the knights’ {v^ddidega rathinaJ),, To. 5) how to form, and this 
appears to have been his chief business. 

f vyuharh tarn makararh vajrakalpam pr&vigya : compare the regular 
‘ thunderbolt’ on the seventh day. 
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Tli? seventh day : Bhiehma, still commander, ^ skilled in bat- 
tle-orders’ i^yuhmiQarada\ draws out now a complete circle, 
filled with fighters, elephants, foot-soldiers and chariots,* This 
array is ‘ very hard to break,’ bein^ bordered by war-cars, spear- 
men, and knife-men. The king is here on a chariot, as he 
nsnally is ; the first day’s elephant-riding for a king ^pears 
anomalous and late. Against this the hing of the Ftodus 
brings the ‘ thunderbolt,’ not further described {vajram alcarot^ 
81. 21, 23). The attack of the thunderbolt succeeds. The fight 
again becomes almost that instant a melee. Drona’s son attacks 
Okhandin, and ‘all the chiefs’ attack Arjuna (25 and 27). 
Here also ten horses are said to accompany one elephant ; ten 
archers, one horse; a hundred shield-men, one archer (81. 14). 
The day ends with tlie eiglity-sixth section. One must again 
admit the cqrrectness (I speak as one unlearned) of the tactics 
said to be used by the Pandtis. Against an advancing force 
formed in a circle bordered with war-cars and spear-men (it will 
be observed that here the elephants are not on the flank) they 
placed a solid plialanx deep enough to break the line (of equal 
strength throughout) opposed to them, and yet broad enough to 
maintain their ground without danger of being surrounded when 
once an entrance had been effected, f 

The ’ eighth day : Again a new array appears, but without 
enlightening name. The Kurus (87. 1-13) make an array ‘ like 
the sea.’:}: At tlie head of this huge body stands the com- 
mander, surrounded as usual ; the king with his brothers far 
behind. On the Ptodu side, their king directs the commander 
to make a counter-array, but does not suggest the form. The 
latter disposes the troops in an entirely new order — I am doubt- 
ful whether to call it a triangle or a square. Its name is grn- 
gdtaJc^i ‘ the horned array’ ; of the horns, the two mentioned 
are filled by Bhima and Satyaki, with their ‘ several thousand 
war-cars, steeds, and foot.’ Arjuna’s position is between 
them ; the king also occupies the middle position, while brave 
warriors who know the statutes on arrays till the battle-order. § 
Others are in the rear. From the commentator this would 
seem to be an array in the shape of a Greek arom {eatuspathdr 


* The circle complete is called mandala, distinguished from the half- 
moon above described, but not from’ the synonyms of man^^la, viz. 
padma or padmaka (lily), cakra (wheel). 

f My temporary contemplation of these battle-arrays as if historical 
formations, instead of poetic fancies, is of course a mere matter of con- 
venience. The much added-to and long elaborated descriptions of the 
war-scenes are betrayers of their own non-primitive character ; under- 
lying which we have, however, certain ancient battle-orders preserved, 
and many avdpQv from an earlier period, 
i sdgaropama or sdgarapratimaj ib. 5 and 18. 
g vyuha^dstravigdraddh, 87. 19, 20, 
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h&ra}^ but the description would more imply a triangle-array 
with the base as van. Immediate confusion prevents further 
analysis of this order. The eighth day ends with the ninety- 
sixth section. 

The ninth and tenth days : These present no technical names, 
but the ordering of the array is instructive. After a conver- 
sation and dispute between the Kuru king and commander 
(97), the former describes to his brother the PSndu array. 
Two heroes forfn a left and right wheel-guard as protectors of 
Arjuna; he in turn is the protector of Qikhandin.* The king 
now bids his brother see to it that Qikhandin shall not km 
Bhishma. Accordingly the prince puts Bhishma before him, 
and so advances {hhlsmain pramuhhatah hrtm praya/ydu^ 50) ; 
on which Arjuna calk out ^ put Qikhandin before Bhishma, and 
I will be his protector’ {g^td^ 51^. The Kuru commander had 
refused to kill Qikhandin. This being arranged, the array is 
completed on the Kurus’ side, and met by one on the part of 
the randus. The position of different forces is given, but no 
name of the arrays is mentioned. The Kuru king is in the 
centre, the Pandu in the van, of his array (99. 1-10). With 
section one hundred and seven this day ends ; and on the tenth 
day (108. 3 ff.), after the extraordinary interpolation of the 
night visit to Bhishma, the Ptodus put Qikhandin ahead and 
make the battle-order. Bhima and Arjuna are his wheel- 
guards. The commander is here in the rear, but not so far 
back as the king of the Pandus and Virata. The Kurus, anx- 
ious to protect Bhishma, after putting him in- front, follow 
him close. He appoints the iniernal battle orders,f not ex- 
planatory through their names. Arjuna is as usual the fore 
fighter, except that he guards the wheel of ^ikhandin.:}: Ar- 
juna has to encourage ^ikhandin by shouting ‘do not fear, I 
will kill Bhishma’ (110. 2). The Kurus all attack Arjuna as 
he seeks to kill Bhishma : ‘ He was wounded often, but was 
not afraid,’ it is said ; and again : ‘Arjuna alone, warding off 
many, routs the Kurus.’ It is he who ‘ makes the king oi the 
Kurus fly and crushes his army’ (111. 56). 

The end of the tenth day closes the sixth book. The ^first 
decided victory is gained by the Ptodus. The Kuru com- 
mander is slain. Tnis evening, therefore, the Kuru king. se- 
lects a new commander in the person of Dropa, the old teacher 
of both the families (but pledged to support the Kurus, and the 
natural foe of the Pandus’ ames). 

* The last is rak^yamdum ; Arjuna is gropfar : 98. 47-48. 

S Bhismal} . . dsurdn akarod vyuhdn pai^dcdn atha rdk^asdn, 16. 
Compare arjunapramukhdJj^ pdrthdJ^ puraskftya 
bhlpnarh yuddhe ^bhyavartanta, 18. 
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Tiif ^ eleventh day : This is the first day of Broiia’s general- 
ship, and begins with the seventh book — which^ as the elder 
Holtzmann said, is replete with repetitions and additions. 
The new commander usually discards the arrays used by his 
predecessor, and shows considerable skill in combining differ- 
ent orders. The Pandus, however, from now on strike out 
nothing new, but either use old Wms or imitate those of 
Dro^a. The latter’s novelties are the wedge, and a coTiibina- 
tion of the wedge and wheel. Besides these lib uses the rhom- 
boid, under the technical name of 8\ij[>a/ma (for garuda\ and 
the circle, here called cakra (wheel).* On the first day no 
new details of warfare appear. Drona makes the wedge array, 
and it is met by the krdunca^ ‘ bird-array,’ already described. 
This day ends with the sixteenth section of the seventh book. 

The twelfth day (conspirators’ day) : The warfare of this 
day is diversified by the conspirators (who have sworn to kill 
Arjuna) making their own ‘ battle-order’ in the shape of the 
moon, and advancing with this ^ array’ of a comparatively 
small number of men.f In like manner, after Drona has sud- 
denly advanced ‘ drawn up in full array’ {^vyudhdnllm\ the 
Pandus as suddenly (20.4) make up a counter-array in the 
shape of a semi-circle ((m>andaldrdha\ probably the same as 
the ‘ crescent’ that they used (to meet a similar attack) on the 
third day. The Kuru king is in the van with his brothers. 
Drona’s order, so suddenly brought against the Piindus, is in- 
cidentally mentioned under the name of the ‘ bird’ {suparna\ 
employed by Bhishma long before. This scene is jirobably an 
imitation of the earlier one, as the seventh book as a whole is 
later. We are told that a whole ak^duhim guarded the right 
flank (9). It is rather remarkable to find the important posi- 
tion of the ‘neck’ taken by (^akae, Yavanas, and Ktobojas. 
The whole day is rather tumultuous {tumula^ sukalila^ 32. 75), 
though an attempt at order is pretended. This day ends with 
the thirty-second section. 

The thirteenth day : Another ‘ circle’-array is formed, noted 
as especially hard to penetrate,:}: The king here is in the mid- 
dle,^ tiie commander in the van {prma'fikhs or agre). The ‘ fol- 
lowers’ {a7mgdh^ socii) as usual attend the princes. The Pan- 
dus have no mentioned form. They seem especially to dread 
the circle.§ The princes royal guard the king’s chafiot-wheels 
on the Kuril side, and make much ado about it.|| The day 
ends with the eighty-third section. 

♦ The cakra'i)yilha is prophesied for the war : e. g. i. 67. 118. 
t \yyuhyd canardkdram^ 18. 1 : compare '7. 

i durhhida^ abhedya ; cakravyuha: vii. 83. 14, 19 ; 84. IB. 

§ Compare the hurried colloquy of the chiefs before Abhimanyu’s 
death, and Arjuna’s remark in 73. 30. 

I ardsthdne§u vinyastdj^ kumdrdJi, 84. H. 
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The fourteenth day : TIub hegiiiB with the eighty-seventh 
BectioB, The,uiglit has been spent in grief on the pai*t of tlic 
Pandiis, the son of Arjiina having been basely killed, for 
which Arjuna swears revenge. This day alone continues into 
the night. Torches take the place of the sun. The battle- 
array is indicated in advance. It shall be composed of a 
‘ wedge and circle’ : * that is, as the following explanation 
shows, the wedge forms the front, the circle the rear, of the 
whole combination. The object of this array is twofold : first, 
to form an offensive front ; and secondly, to make a posterior 
order impenetrable enough to restore to courage the frightened 
Jayadratha (whom Arjuna has sworn to slay), and" enable 
him to go into tlie fight. The two portions are described in 
double metaphors : the ‘ wagon’ and ^ needle’ on the one hand, 
the ^ wheel’ and ‘ lily’ on the other. It is the most ponderous 
and unwieldy of all the arrays described, and is represented in 
our account as follows (87. 20 ff.). After the iroops, with a 
by-play of skilful manoeuvres with sword and bow,t have ad- 
vanced, some of the royal princes station themselves, with half- 
a-thousand elephants bearing soldiers, at the head of tlie army, 
standing in the extreme van {agrmilke., 21), to protect Jayadra- 
tha. The array was invented and personally arranged by Dropa. 
It has two parts : the first consists of a force twelve ganyfitis 
in depth, and at the back of this stands a ‘ hinder part,’ five 
gavyutis long.l The array includes the common infantry, tlie 
chariots, the elephants, and the cavalry. The officers were ar- 
ranged ‘ here and there’ (23). ‘ Now,’ it is said, ‘ in the back of 

tliis (whole combination) was a lily, an embryo-array, very hard 
to })ierce ; and, again, there was made a concealed array sta- 
tioned in the middle of this lily- witli-a-needl e-array.’ That is, 
the lily, or circular array at the back of tlie wedge, was an 
enclosure for another needle-shaped array. At the head of 
this ' needle’ were stationed Kritavarman ; next came two allies 
with their forces ; next to these, Duryodhana and Karna ; then, 
a hundred thousand soldiers stationed in the ^ wedge’ and guard- 
ing tlie front (that is, the fore-part in general). Back of all 
these, on the flank of the needle and right in the middle of the 
rear of the lily (cf. 75. 27), stood Jayadratha. But on the mn of 
the whole ‘wedge’ (the general array enclosing the ‘lily’ and 
‘ needle’)|( 3 tood the commander, Dro3?.a.§ There are then three 

* gakataJii. padmakag cd ^rdho vyuhali^ vii. 75. 37. 

t carantas tv asimdrgdhg ca dhanurmdrgdng ca gik^ayd. 5. 

i Compare with this (33) the statement in 14 that the warriors sur- 
rounded Dropa gavyuti^u trimdtrdsti. 

^ suclpadma must be interpreted ‘ lily enclosing a needle,’ as in 33 
cakragakata means the wedge enclosing the lily (wagon and wheel) ; 
otherwise we should have Jayadratha on the flank of the outer array ; 
whereas the whole arrangement is made in order to hide him in as 
deep a mass as possible. 



atmjs : an all-inchwiiiig wedge-shaped order (at tlie head of 
which ^^tood Drona) ; a circular array in the back part of this 
wedge, extending five-twelfths of the distance from the par to 
the van of the wedge ; a secret hidden arrav (inside the circular 
array) shaped like a needle, the flank of which was in the rear- 
centre of tnis circular array ; and here the man to be defended 
stood. 

To oppose this array, the Pandus formed anotlier, but of 
what sort we are not told, the numbers only beilig indicated. 

Interesting as is the array, more interesting is the scene in 
the latter part of the day. So undecided is the conflict that 
when, with the setting of the sun, darkness comes, the troops 
are ordered still to tight on, and later still commanded to 
pause only to supply themselves with lights. The army is 
withdrawn, a new array is made. It is like the arrays made 
by the gods and demons.* It is now near midnight 
Imdirave sati^ lh5. 20 ; 168. 26), when the king, seeing all order 
gone, reforms the army, and after doing so cries ^ cast aside 
your weapons, seize the glowing torches.’ This they do. Five 
lanterns {vidlpaka) are fastened on every war-car, three torches 
(pradljpaha) are attaclied to every elephant, and one to every 
horse. Thus the Kurus. 

The Pandus placed seven torches on each elephant and ten 
on each car (163. 16, 17, 28), and two on the back of each horse, 
before and behind, while others were hung upon the standards 
of the war-cars. The infantry carried oilJamps {pdvahatdila- 
hastdh^ 18 ; jvalitdgnihxistdh^ 29). It was light as day. 

The order of fighting is as confused as ever. Yudhishthira 
appears in advance with ^ikhandin behind him (183) ; Dropa 
divides the army into two pai-ts ; and the Pandus’ aim is to 
' split the front ranks’f by forcing Arjuna to the front {dji- 
glrsa) to ‘ burn his foes.’ The ease with which he breaks the 
great array and kills Jayadratlia is not Jess than that with 
which most of the arrays are disposed of. No matter how 
large or skilfully planned, they were nothing but masses ready 
to lee, headed by a few knights. And Arjuna happened to be 
the best knight. 

THis long contest weakens the Kurus. Arjuna has his re- 
venge; the Kurus’ leader Drona is also slain (184 to 193), 
while the Pandus’ commander and the best knightt are still 
alive. Wofthy of notice is the fact that on the morning of 
this second day the soldiers stop flighting at sunrise to offer 
the orison (186. 1-4). Nothing of immediate interest breaks 
the monotony of tedious recital, except still more tedious inter 

* Apparently referring to the light : of. ulkdgata, 164. 6 ; the desciip- 
tion is from lo8. 10 ff. 

t bhindhy anlkam, apasavyam midnkuiniy 186. 11, 13. 
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polated ti^cts and the fight drags slowly to the end of the 
seventh boofe^ completing here at last the fourth and fifth 
days of Drona’s cofnmandership, the fourteenth and fifteenth 
of the whole war. 

Drotia, although as strong as if he were but sixteen, was 
eighty-five years of age (193. 43), and a younger man is now 
chosen commander to take his place. No better description of 
this ceremony occurs than the scene at tlie opening of the 
eighth book. The Kurus hold a consultation after the Pandus 
are in battle-order (10. 1 ff .) The regular ministers of civil affairs 
are present at the council, but scarcely share in it, as all is done 
by the knights. The prince makes a speech, and expounds the 
need of the hour. A^vattharnan follows, and proposes Kar^a 
as tlie new commander. The prince compliments Karna, and 
says : ^ I know thy valor and thy love for me ; be thou our com- 
mander.’* The king continues (to encourage this youngest of 
commanders) : ‘ Our former commanders, BaTshma and Bro^a, 
were old and weaker men and were (therefore) slain ; Bhishma 
being dead and Drona being dead, Karna shall conquer the Pto- 
dus’ (24, 25, Karna replies : ^ I have said that I would slay 
the Ptodus. I will be thy commander.’ Then the formal con- 
secration is performed. Water is poured upon the knight, and 
this act is regarded as a religious ceremony.f The vessels used, 
of earth and gold, have been previously made holy. The ex- 
ercises are such as accompany a coronation. The seat is of 
udumhara wood, the cover is linen, the performance ‘is ac- 
cording to the rule of the qdstra^ and ‘ with one mind the 
priests, the knights, the men of the people-caste, and the slaves 
rejoiced over the consecrated knight’ (47). The priests that 
aided the ceremony are then fed, and they unite with the reg- 
ular ‘ praisers’ in extolling the new commander. 

We might pause here to ask whether this was not originally 
a coronation service : whether the similarity between the elec- 
tion to generalship and that to kingship does not lie in the fact 
that they were at first identical ; whether, as royal power grew 
to be different from battle-power, the king did not nnd it neces- 
sary. to choose a (practical) chief, another king, of the fighting 
class, incapable himself of directing the soldiers’ powef on 
the field ; whether, therefore, this ceremony is not simply a 
survival; whether the mention of all the castes rejoicing does 
not indicate a former assembly of the people at large. But be- 

* It is interesting to note here the tutoyer of 10.22 followed by the for- 
mal ‘ Sir’ in 24, 32, and then again 1^ ‘ thou’ in 84. Elsewhere, in choos- 
ing a commander, the king says ‘ Sir’ until the ceremony is over, and 
then drops again into the usual ‘ thou’ : see below. 

t ham^ih vidhidfstena Jearmuv>&f 43. 
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yond the suggestion there is nothing. No prpof of this ex- 
cept that, in combination with the electoral legends spoken of 
in a former paragraph, there exists no a priori reason for re- 
jecting what appears at once as the simplest explanation of 
the historical significance of this election to generalship.'^' 

The sixteenth day (viii. 11. 13 if.) : With the noise of horns 
and the usual musical accompaniment of forming the order of 
the day, the new commander draws out the double array, con- 
sisting of two triangles, of which the apices form the centre, 
and the bases make the vati and rear, respectively {mahara). 
This has already been employed by the Kurus on the fifth, and 
by the Pandus on the sixth day. The commander stands on 
the ^ snout’ of the sea-beast with wdiich this array is compared. 
The Hawk and the Owl (two great chiefs) are the ‘ eyes’ ; 
Drona’s son is on the 4iead,’ with the ‘neck' full of followers. 
The left foot (vamiapada) holds Kritavarman ; the right, Gau- 
tama ; ^alya stands on the left rear (‘ after-foot,’ anupdde yo 
vdmah^ 19); Duhgasana, on the right rear; the two brothers 
Oitra and Citrasena keep the ‘tail’ {puccha). Then it is the 
Pandus’ part to arm against this array. ‘ Now looked the king 
on Arjuna, and said : “ It is a vast array ; draw^ out against 
this mighty host whatever form you will.” ’ Then Arjuna 
guarded against this array by means of a half-moon array 
{ardhaGmidrena)^ on the left flank of which he stationed 
Bhima, on the right Dhrishtadyumna, while he himself stood 
in the middle with the king, back of whom were stationed the 
twin brothers. Now Arjuna’s wheel-guard were the two Pan- 
Cillas, ‘who, being protected by him, did not desert him in 
the fight.’f All the other knights were i)laced as before the 
opening of the first day’s battle, according to their ability or 
zeal.:}: That is to say, in arranging the knights, the force 
brought with eacdi ally had to be regarded in reference to its 
efiiciency as a counterpoise against any one body standing on 
the other side. What these bodies were could easily be made 
out by the ensigns and decorations. ‘ Then beat the drums, 
then rolled the cars, and the armies danced toward each other, 
wing by wing, forewing by forewing; glorious was the sight 
of the army, like unto the fuU moon in its glory.’ But on 
their meeting follows as ever confusion, amid the ‘ clash of 
arms of every kind’ (12. 1-10). With the thirtieth section 
ends the sixteenth day, the first of Karna’s generalship. 

* I have already noted the fact that the commander must not only be 
a hero, but ‘ of good family’ : kuUnah, ii. 5. 46 ; so R. ii. 109. 40 ; 

and in R. ii. 109. 28 ‘ a hero and saihgrdmanltijTlay 

f nd ^rjunarh jahatiir yuddhe pdlyamdndu Jcirliind, 81 : an unusual 
use for ‘ protected.’ 

f yathdbhdgaih yathotsahaih yathdyatnarh m, 82 : compare vr. 1.30. 
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The sevaiHeenth day: But Kan;ia is unsuccessful. With 
the coming of "another evening has come no advance against 
misfortune. Another tent-council is held. The relations 
between Wng, ally, and knight are nowhere better shown 
than in this scene. We must remember that Karna was the 
best knight in the Kurus’ estimation, and that he was a prime 
favorite pf the king. With the close of Karla’s first day ‘ they 
make a council’ (81. 7, mantram mantrayanti)., to see what 
can be done in order to render Kama’s lack of success less 
for the following day ; for they arc ^ like snakes reft of wi- 
son and crushed under foot.’ It is the wish of the king tliat 
his ally Qalya, a famous charioteer, should serve Karna in this 
capacity on the morrow, ^alya, who subsequently becomes 
commander, is evidently anxious to get the latter position, and is 
angered at the proposal that he should serve Kai’ua. Karpa 
himself, furious at iiis want of success after so much boasting, 
stands in the tent ‘ pressing hand on hand, and raging like a 
snake.’ The king breaks his proposal to ^^alya: ‘We will go 
behind you, O Calya ; do thou be charioteer to Karria and save 
the Kurus.’* But Qalya, although being addressed with def- 
erence, grows so angry that his brow is wrinkled into a tri- 
angle, f being ‘mad with pride of his family and his kingship, 
his learning and his forces and he says : ‘ Much thou insult- 
est, and suspectest much, thou son of the Gandharl, when thou 
sayest to me so confidently ‘let him be a charioteer,’ and think- 
est Karna is a better than we. I do not play escort to my 
e<[ual; point out anyone here BUi>erior to me, and I will con- 

? uer him in conflict ; then I will go whence I have come ; or 
will fight alone. Look at my prowess in war ; insult me not ; 
see my thick arms ; behold my bows and arrows, my car and 
club ; I am one fit to destroy my foes ; why then employ me 
in the base work of being a cliarioteer to this low-born knight, 
this Karna It is a great shame when one puts a better man 
under the control of a worser — a better man, who has come to 
him and stands under his power for love.’ Qalya’s speech is 
too long to quote ip full, but this extract shows its tone. He 
is especially insulted because Karpa himself is nothing but the 
son of a charioteer (as the world supposes), ‘ for there are c&ste- 
differences ; the priests come from the mouth of God, the war- 
riors from his arms, the people from his thighs, the slaves 


82. 28, paritrdtu ; in the first verse the king is represented as * hum- 
bly and respectfully addressing’ his ally (vinayeno 'pamrhgamya . . . 
abramt). * 

i trigikhdm bhrukutifii kj-tva^ 80. 

sdrathye mcaayd 'dhirathefy {karymya) ? ‘ base work,’ adhuri niyok- 
turn (41) : ‘ anyone’ above, literally ‘ any party’ (anga) ; the king ad- 
dresses 9alya with ‘thou’ and ‘Sir’ (28-29)^ Qalya uses ‘ thou.’ 
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feet ; the waimoi^ are f rotectors, restrainers, givers^ 
ete., the slayes are servants of aBL and a charioteer is servant 
to priests and warriors. Shall 1 tnen, a consecrated Icing, bom 
of a royal-seer family, called a great knight, honored and 
praised of praisers— shall I be charioteer to a charioteer’s son 1 
Thon hast insulted me ; I will not fight ; I will go back to my 
own country.’* * * § The king, however, appeases Kama gradually, 
by ^ speaking in a soft voice,’ and complimenting C^alya highly ; 
aoding that he does not wish QbIjb, to ^ hold the horses,^ but 
to impress the foe by his presence ; concluding with the tale 
of the god’s grandfather, who once served as charioteer to 
the gods. length mollified, and apologizes to the 

king and Kama ;t using as he does so the respectful ^ Sir’ to 
the king, and quoting the familiar proverb ‘Self-blame, self- 
praise, blame of another, praise of another — these are four 
acts not practiced by the Aryans’ (45). But the quarrel is not 
ended. Karna begins to boast again, and Qalya remarks that 
Karna always boasts till he hears his enemy’s horn. Karna 
retorts by a curse, calls ^alya a miserable fool who knows noth- 
ing about fighting, and vituperates his country as well, ex- 
patiating at length on all the vices of ^alya’s countrymen and 
countrywomen, f till the king stops the strife; and without 
further ado they go amicably to battle, ^alya claiming, how- 
ever, the right of standing with the commander.j^ 

The new array of Karna and Qalya is called ^ the king of 


* It is odd that ' restrainer’ {saihgrahltar) in 45 is a term actually used 
at times to designate a charioteer. 

t yat tu karnam aham bruydm . . mama tat k^amatdth sarvam bhor 
van karnag cd sarva^ali^ 35. 48. 

t 40. 15-16, 17 ff.; compare 44.5-7 on Vahikas, and again 46. 19ff., 
where the PShcanadadharma gives an insight into the recognition of 
Aryan and un-Aryan law in the Piin^b, and mai-ks the time of the scene. 

§ A long interpolation occurs in 4S. The knight is approached as by 
a suppliant so long as the king desires his consent and help. When all 
is arranged, and the promise given, the king is king again. Compare 
ix. 6. 17 9. The chiefs surround him whom they desire to be com- 
mander. They give him ‘ words of victory.’ The king stands on the 
ground, and the chief, who is here reluctant to assume the dangerous 
paT4 stands proudly in his chariot. The king even supplicates {prad- 
jali)^ * Let the gentleman be our he m, let Mm he our leader at the head 
of the army.’ The chief replies, ‘ What thou wdt I will do,’ with the 
same interchange of person noticsed above ; for when the king has ob- 
tained consent he consecrates the knight, saying, ‘ Thee I elect to the 
oommandership ; protect thou uSj destroy our foes' {sdindpatyena va- 
raye tvdm . . so ^smdn pdhl jahi ^trUn)* The chief’s answer is here 
formal : ‘ I will fight the PSndus At tlie head of thy army. I will be 
thy leader of armies ; I will arrange a battle-array through which the 
foes shall not break,’ literally ‘ cross’ (na imi^anti yam pare, ix. 7. 6). 
mndpran^^tat is here the title preferred, but the titles vahinlpati, ca- 
mupati, 8endpat% ah^uhiy.lpat%, dhva^n^^ti (vi. 54. 91 ; cf. ifem. Nit. 
xviii. 48), though not equally common, arc all synonymous. 
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arraryB but though the relative |K>sitioii of the forces is given, 
nothing very definite can be gleaned from the description. It 
is to be notw that, as before, the commander is set aside by 
the king of the Pfindus, who tells Arjnna (46. 31) to draw up mj 
array mdhlyatam) which seems best to oppose, to thaf^ of 
the Kurus, which, in turn, is merely called hdmaspa^/a (27), 
leaving us in doubt which of Brihaspati’s inventions is in- 
tended. 'No descriptive name of the Ptodus’ array is sup- 
plied (47. 4). The end of the eighth book, or really the sev- 
enth section of the ninth, closes riiis day, wherein the execu- 
tion of Bhima’s ancient vow to drink Duh§asana’s heart’s 
blood is described (viii. 83. 36) ; but, except for this and a sud- 
den party interest in the passive gods (87. 42 if., 48), no scene 
of particular consequence occurs till we reach the end. Here 
it is pretended that Arjuna, at first unwilling to kill Karua 
‘ unlawfully’ (90. 70), is persuaded to do so by divine influence. 
Karua dies (91. 55), and his quondam charioteer is elected com- 
mander for the next day. 

The eighteenth and last day (ix. 8. 24 ff.) : Qalya stands in 
front in the ‘mouth’ of the new array. On his left is Krita- 
varman and the Trigartas ; on the right, Graiitama, surrounded 
by Qakas and Yavahas, behind whom stands Drona’s son with 
the Kraiboias. The king occupies the centre, guarded by Kurus. 
No array oi Kurus or Pandus is mentioned by name, though it is 
significant that the Kuru king is again in the centre, while the 
Pandu king, with his line (anlka) of men, advances right for- 
ward against the commander on the opposite side. The Pto- 
dus are here at the outset divided into three general divisions, 
which, however, soon become commingled. 

The fight is at last over. The Kurus are utterly routed. 
The Kuru king, wounded, is found at night by his own chiefs, 
and, ignorant of the uselessness of the act, consecrates another 
chief before he dies, bidding water be fetched in a cup {kala<p 
jalapurnah\ which lie pours on the head of Ids chosen chief. 

But tbe Ptodus meet no more arrays. They are surprised 
at night and overthrown and their commander is slain.* 

4. Ohsematione on the Usages in the Field , — I turn nowJ:o a 
consideration of the general practices in war, based upon the 
details given above. 

The Hindu camp is a miniature town, as we saw at the be- 
ginning of the second division of this paper. Each army in 
the WBT described in the Epic had time to construct a camp be- 
fore fighting, and in it we find, besides the military, not only 
minstrels and women of low order, bpt also women of birth. 

♦ Book ten. The scene m ix. 65, 87 ff i$ the last appointment of a 
Commander. 
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the eamp being near the town, women and old, men visit and 
wander through it at all times, even watching ‘the fighting. 
DrSnpadlj VaSati, and SubhadrS are, for instance, all in camp, 
and bewail the death of Abhimanyn. The old men that linger 
in the camp form an escort for the women at the close of the 
war, and escort them back to town in wagons drawn by asses.* 

The four castes are in camp, and (perhaps with the priests) 
implied in battle, where (as (moted above, p. 185) a priest is 
challenged, and where it is said that glory and heaven are the 
reward of him that dies in battle, whether he be a warrior, a 
man of the people-caste, or a slave. This subject has, however, 
been discussed above, with the inference to be drawn from the 
character of Droria and his son, and the application of the 
‘ blood-f or-blood ’ rule.f 

The arrangement of the forces in the field may be compared 
with the forty-six peoples brought into battle by Xerxes. The 
allies, as in Koman warfare, are generally the wings, alm^ but 
we find them often in van or centre. Each allied host is a com- 
plete army in itself, and the tie connecting the different divi- 
sions is very weak, being visible only in the o])ening of the 
battle, where the nominal order of the commander-in-chief still 
obtains. I have already casually observed that the station of 
the commander depends entirely on the exigencies of the 
moment. lie has no regular position ; but his title with his acts 
would persuade us that his regular place was in the van.:}: 

On the Kuru side in the war, the first commanders are ven- 
erable in themselves as well as ex officio. The venerable uncle 
and teacher do not need their new rank to ennoble them. Thus 
one of them says to the king (his family inferior), ' go back, 


Compare the camp, v. 152. 8 ; li. 28. 21 ff.; vi. 121. 4 ; vn. 85. 12 ; wail- 
ing of the women, vii, 78. 36 (compare ib. 127. 24) : old men and escort, 
ix. 29. 65, 73 ; vi. 19. 22. 

t The words in viii. 47. 18-19 are: antakararfi yuddham . . , 

k^atrain^gHdravirdydTh dharmyath svargyarh yagaskaram In v. 179, 
25, ‘ raising a weapon’ lowers a priest to the warrior-caste ; but Dro^a, 
whether truly or not, is thought of only as of priestly-caste : avidhyad 
brahj^iatiaik aaiMiye^ vii. 117, 26 (compare viii 15. 29 ; 55. 38-35 : k^dtri- 
yey,a dhanur ndmyath sa bhavdn brdhmaiiiahruvafyf above, p. 94). 

t This is the earlier position, so to speak ; for at first the commander 
was the active general. Thus he is netd, prayMd, i. e. prcetor in its 
first sense (compare ix. 6. 17 ; 7. 4, etc.) ; and the words addressed to 
him are praydtu no bhavdn ugre . . mmydsydmahe tvd, vu. 6 9. Subse- 
quently, snocess in battle depended on policy as much as on individual 
fighting ; with civilization came more strategy. To this later period we 
must refer the commander as minister and diplomat. In the w&-known 
story of V. 156. 4 ff*, the priests fought with the warriors, but were de- 
feated every time, though aided by the people-caste and the slaves. At 
last they hit on the device of getting a oommander-in-chief . Thereby 
they defeated the warriors. This is not strength, but brains. 
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save thyself 5 ’ and goes himself to the front (vi. 95. 11) ; ' neither 
such command nor obedience in this regard being paralleled by 
PSndu action, where the commander lacked the native author- 
ity. But though the commander does not often interfere with 
the king’s pepsonal movements, to watch and preserve him is 
one of his chief duties, and raksa rdjdnmn are words always 
on his lips. For this purpose he orders individual knights over 
the field, and sends them hither and thither.* The king does 
not hesitate to revile the conunander, nor does the commander 
shrink from telling the king that he is a fool. The two stand 
on a footing of friendly intimacy.f 

The commanders of the two forces sometimes come out be- 
fore the hosts and battle in single combat ^ for all the world to 
see.’ Neither is guarded, for individual knights ^ guard others 
(the king, etc.), but are not themselves guarded.’:^ 

Of the forces employed, besides national divisions, we must 
make others that are not generally specified. The caturvidhmn 
})alam is an amojen quadratumj: that is, an array perfect in all 
its parts, of wnich four are most prominent. These we must 
again divide, for the first part of the quadrate is the elephant 
force, and these animals are either driven individually (ridden 
by a prince, for example) or by many low-fighters ; the second 
part is the cavalry, and these accompany war-cars,, or make a 
solid squadron ; tlie third part, designated as kniglits in chariots, 
is to be similarly divided ; and the common foot-soldiers are di- 
visible by tlieir functions, as archers, swordsmen, etc., while some 
called the foot are in reality riders. Tlien, again, by quality 
we must divide into the generals and captains, into simple 
hdrins or fore-fighters (the especially brave, but not of rank), 
and tlie ordinary. 

The captains, halanvukliydh,^ have already been referred to. 
Influential and of permanent rank (to bribe them in peace be- 
ing recommended to the king, ii. 5. 59), they excel in peculiar 


* Compare vi. 92. 20 ; vii. 111. 20, etc. Duryodhana is the king in all 
practice (see above, p. 144). 

f The commander thus daring is ‘ goaded with word-weapons’ by the 
king, vi. 98. 1-16. Constant ‘ goading ’ between king or knigh# and 
knight takes place. In vii. 189. 58 the king calls to his heroes : ‘ what 
are you standing there for, you fools ; go on where the fighting is.’ 
Kripa taunts Kar^a bitterly (as do all knights each other) : * oft hast 
thou fought, never hast thou conquered ; talk not, but fight ; thou tree 
without Fruit, boast while thou seest the foe not,’ vii. 158. 18 ff. Kar^a 
retorts on the priest {vipra^ 29, is Kripa) ; the king intercedes, and at 
length pacifies them, 169. 18 ff. The commander thus vilifies a prince ; 
‘ thou art no man, thou art a slave-girl ; be a servant, go and carry 
clothes’ {ddsijitd ^ si dyute tvam yathdMrrhacarl hhava, vdsasdih vdMkd 
rdjUo bhrdturjye.^piasya me hhava), and the prince retreats, ‘ pretending 
uot to hear’ (prutam agrutarh krtvd, vii. 122. 4 ff . ). 
t Vi. 57. 31 ; vii. 21. 54 : the rule, like mafiy, is not without exceptions. 
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kiiowledge and universal capacity {sa/rmyuddh^/oiQ&rad&h^ E, 
iil09. 39). The fore-%liters* are either ^heroes’ {Qurdh\ or 
the latter’s followers {cmugdh^ also mmcardh\ who together 
lead the van ; or a troop of brave but common men placed be- 
fore others. Between the ‘ followers,’ the paddnugdh (viii. 96. 
32, etc.) seem to be the common followers, and anngdh more 
the wcAi of the leading knight, as these terms are usually em- 
ployed ; though conversely anugdh may designate the whole 
army following. The ‘army-guards,’ mndgopdh^ are special 
heroes, selected not as leaders oi reserve, but as watchers of the 
wings and tail of the army, yet active in the fight. f 

The whole action of tlie army depends theoretically on the 
commander-in-chief ; and although this is not so on the side of 
the ‘Pandus, where the to-be-lauded heroes are made most 
prominent, yet even here such consideration is shown for the 
position that it seems as if there were in this ofiice a survival 
of one more important than it is. The commander is repre- 
sented as all in all as regards defeat. At his fall the army is 
^pno facto routed. :|: 

The (Turii-commander commands both by silence and by 
speech. None would dare to fight without being ordered by 
him (vii. 112. 14). But, especially in the election, other signs 
remain that the office of commander is a survival of the king’s 
own office. The king is put forward more and more, not as 
a fighter, but as a " friendly sign,’ to encourage the soldiers, 
and his position in front is even thus casually explained.^ 

The early king was his oAvn commander; the later com- 
mander-in-chief represented the dying military function of the 
now effeminate monarch. Thus written, from that later pe- 


* Compare praliaratdini ^renpidh prahdram swmpracakrire, vi. 52. 1 ; 
46. 18, etc. 

f sendgopah, vii. 168. 7 ; sertagopta, ib. 10; sdinikah, vii. 2. 9. 

I Compare of (Jalya's death the remark tasmin hate hatam sarvam^ 
ix. 7. 87 (imitated K. vi. 44. 40, hate tasmin hatarh sarvam tarh hani§- 
ydmi). Compare the passage vii. 122. 12 ff. : vidrute tvayi sdinyasya 
ndyake ko ^nyah sthdsyafi, and ib. 27. Qalya told the king to order a 
retreat as soon as Karria fell, viii. 95. 4. ‘ Without the leader the army 

cannot stand a moment,’ vii. 5. 8. 

g Wilson’s remark that the general remains in the rear (Works, iv. 
805) is one of those theoretical statements that opening the Epic alone 
disproves. The ‘ sign,’ literally ‘ well-marked,’ vii. 84. 18, is a late 
and novel idea ; but the idea of the king as a ‘ sun enveloped in 
clouds’ (viii. 7. 16), i. e. as a spectator of battle, is common ; it is, how- 
ever, also late, and the fact that the Kuru king is more often repre- 
sented thus, wliile the Pandu king is more often an individual, inde- 
pendent fighter, points to their relative civilization. There were more 
prowess-deeds to record of one than of the otlier. A kingly survival in 
the commander’s oflSce may be found in the vives shouted at his elec- 
tion : Jiva, jahi gatr^n; and the kingly word amigddhi kurfm (used of 
a commander), ix. 7. 10 ; vii. 4. 11. 
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riod the armies are both provided with a commander. But 
the Ptodtis’ commander is a figure-head, while that of the 
more advanced Kurus is all-important. 

The ^neral order of the day remains to be considered. It 
is ridiciuously assumed that the battle-order of the morning is 
intact at night ; and at the end of the eleventh day ‘ the two 
armies withdrew to camp, according to their divisions, their 
order, and their squads,’ an absurd remark in face of the utter 
disorder of the •whole day.* 

What was the condition on the field in actual battle ? There 
was no order whatever, after the first plunge into the fight. As 
soon as the armies meet, we read that there was complete disorder 
(e. g. vii. 187. 1-5). This is caused in two ways. The mass is help- 
less and imbecile, left to itself ; the knight is reckless and fool- 
hardy. Instead of remaining to attack the division allotted to 
him at the outset of the day, he rushes about wherever he 
pleases, and the slightest incident sends him si looting trans- 
versely across the field, discomforting liis friends almost as 
much as his foes. The knightly proficiency in ‘ manceuvres,’ 
either of weapon-skill or of chariot-skill, leads directly to this 
individual excellence and weakness of the mass. It is a 
combat of duels and push. Each knight flings himself in 
front of another, and the two then ^ circle,’ or wheel about 
each other, in the method admired by the Greek observers, un- 
til one is confused or weakened ; for tlie chariofiiers do the 
twisting (except incidentally), wliile the knights have to keep 
their balance and shoot. As the cars constantly tip over, 
the shooting must have been, as described, rather wild. Mean- 
while 'the regiments led by the knights into the field either 
stand stock-still and look on at the spectacle, or they fling 
themselves against each other, two unheeded masses, and, cut- 
ting and cliopping each other in a promiscuous manner, lend 
their weight against the foe. More than weight we can 
scarcely call it." Ko individual common man is important. 
While' this by-play goes on, one knight is slain or flees. 
Then all his soldiers run away, since they fight not for a cause 
but for a leader. Princijyes pro vietema puyna/rit^ c(miites pro 
principef • 


* vii. 17. 1 : yathabhdgarh yathanydyam yathdgulmam ca {ryavigetdm 
te sene). The ' array’ may be used of a small part ; a ‘ counter-array’ is 
a term applied even, to a sudden stand against a body of elephants ; 
each chief hfis his own ‘ array’ (vii. 96.8 ; 98. 28). 

f The manoeuvres, 'Ktidrgci, are made by all the army at the opening 
of the fourteenth day : that is, the troops advance exhibiting their dex- 
terity in whirling weapons, etc. In vii. 122. 73, after a spirited conflict, 
each champion * returns to his own array,’ which had stood by looking 
on ; but generally the duel takes place in the midst of the foot-soldiers. 
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Some idea of the confusion as depicted may be gathered 
from the constant references to the rushing of. war-cars and 
the trampling of elephants and cavalry, winch are themselves 
employed to ^ ‘ box in’ a knight, and from the descriptions of 
the general fighting : extracts from which will counteract the 
theoretical ‘ order’ of the poet, botli of course the offspring of 
his imagination, but one evidently from imagining a code in 
practice, the other from the actual practices of the field.* 
‘There was darkness and noise; invisible l>ecame heaven, 
e^rth, and points of the horizon ; blinded with dust were the 
soldiers.’ Again: ‘No knights now shun each other ; without 
law or order they fight; with their own fathers, with their 
own sons.’ The iield is one where ‘ double thousands of char- 
iots, elephants, horses, and foot are contending ;’ where ‘ seas 
of war-cars’ rush ; where ‘ father knew not son, nor son father ;’ 
where ‘ none could say “ this is I,” but father fought with son, 
friend slew friend, the mother’s brother slew his sister’s son ; 
each slew his own ; lawless w^as the fight.’f 

In spite of all this, we are told that strict order prevailed, 
and that, in accordance with the rule (explained in the next 
paragraph), every knight sought to kill a knight, every ele- 
phant was pitted just agairist an elephant, no foot-man fought 
but with one of his kind.J 

* The ' boxing in’ of a knight by means of elephants and cavalry is 
described, e. g. in vii. 171. 3 ff. : parivavruJji samantatah^cnam ko^piaki- 
k^tya mrvatah, literally ‘ enchambering.' 

f The first quotation in vii. 186. 20, 12 If. ; ‘double thousands’ in vi. 
45. 81 ; 111. 14 {rathava7i^,dli ) ; the sea-simile, with ‘foam of flag,’ etc., 
vii. 99, 46-53 ; ‘sons and fathers,’ etc., vi. 48. 24; 102.5; ‘mother’s 
brother,’ vii. 169. 47 ff. 

t vi. 45. 83 ; so earlier, iv. 32. 9-10, and often. The following quota- 
tions will illustrate some of the points above. ‘A hero that showing his 
manliness stands at the head of the army should be bought for a thou- 
sand,’ says the Niti (as quoted v. 57. 55 : yafjL ti,^thed agrafah). The com- 
mon footmen do nothing without the ‘ headman’ to direct them {mukhya, 
vii. 170. 46). All the forces, once in action, fight over the field indis- 
criminately. There is nothing to show that the cavalry fought exclu- 
sively as dependent aiders of the chariots (compare vi. 45. 87 : tatra tatra 
praav^yante rathavdranapatayali sddinag ca . . yudhyamandlj). The 
proper way to fight is to have every foot-soldier fight with his kind ; so 
with elephant-fighters, cavalry, and chariot-men (vii. 169. 40). But, as 
one ifnight is expected to be conversant with all four forms (vii. 165. 9, 
and often), and is generally represented as shooting indiscriminately, 
and as the soldiers with hooks were stationed in such a way as to pull 
at the men in armor, it is improbable^ that this formula was ever put 
into effect. Especially the commander was expected to know every 
kind of fighting ; but Vedic knowledge is also prized. When Dro^a is 
consecrated (vii. 5. 12 ff.), he is called into the midst of the army (6. 1 ff.), 
and eulogized before receiving the sendpatitva (5. 13) ; he then says ; ‘ I 
know the Veda and the six limbs of the Veda ; I know the mdnavi 
vidydy the trdiyamhaka i^vastra (divine science of bow and arrow), and 
the various weapons. But Droijia was, as said by the Epic itself, a great 
rarity. The commander makes his own stipulations : thus, Dropa will 
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The ‘door of the array’ is probably an opening in the ranks. 
The ‘ door-place’ of a camp is familiar (^Ivaradega, x. 5. 40), but 
in battle this seems to be only an exit in the chariot-line of cir- 
cumvallation, made for example at the beginning of the day, 
as when Droua goes out and looks at the foe’s array, and tlien 
returns to ‘ the door of his array’ (vii. 117. 34) ; or stands there. 


not kill the Pandu (vii. 7. 7) ; Bhishma will not kill Qikhandin, etc. 
The confusion in the field is illustrated by a few out of many citations. 
‘They fight with teeth and nails and feet' (vi. 96. 45) ; and tfie strife is 
one of ‘ hair-pulling,’ for ‘ tooth to tooth and nail to nail they fought ; 
with, feet and arms the fight went on’ (viii. 49. 80). Such fear smites the 
fighters that they void excrements in terror (vi. 99. 36 et passim), Joy as 
well as terror marks the confusion : ‘ such joy came upon them that all 
the bands of creatures there rejoiced in flesh and blood, drinking the 
blood of the wounded’ (viii. 63. 36). The fallen lay ‘hunting for water’ 
{mrgaydrh cakrire jalaru, vi. 46. 39). The great hosts ‘ reel with all their 
warriors’ (lodyate roMibhih . . vdhinl, vi. 111.58); ‘like a ship broken 
in the deep’ appears the army (vii. 3. 1 ; 6. 8 ; 45. 6-8) ; and ‘ the battle 
is one of shrieks and screams ; a glorious strife, the increaser of the 
realm of the God of death’ ; for ‘absolute confusion reigns, and men, 
elephants, cars, all alike are involved in destruction’ (vii. 169. 47 ; 35, 31, 
utpinjalikanh yuddham ; ib. 33. 75, sukalilani yam(ird>^fravipardha7ia'tn : 
ef. vi. 118. 4). T^et us follow those scenes a little furtlier, where ‘ the sound 
of the bow-string, the hail of hands beaten, the lighting of club and of 
sword,’ are depicted (vii. 101. 37). No expression occurs more often than 
this ; ‘ then arose a din tumultuous’ {tunmlah (fahdah : e. g. vii. 157. 31) ; 
and to explain it we have the shouts and cries attempted in language : 
halahala, hdhd, are the sounds on all sides (vi.47. 63; 48.88). A 
more minute picture is jU'osented : ‘everywhere were heard the cries 
“stand,” “I am standing,” “smite him,” “turn,” “be firm,” “firm 
am 1,” “strike out;” and one cried for help “son;” and another, 
“ broth(ir ;” another, “friend;” another, “cousin;” another, “com- 
rade;” another, “brother of my mother;” and they shouted: “do 
not desert me,” “come on,” “advance,” “why fearest?” “whither 
goest?” “ fear not” ’ (vi. 59. 8, 18, 19). Here, as elsewhere (see above, p. 
141, note) the mdtula, mother’s brother, is the uncle called upon. Com- 
pare the ‘ lawless strife’ of ix. 9. 36 IT., where all abandoned their sons, 
brothers, grandsires, brothers of the mother, sons of the sister (46). Such 
exhortations are strewn everywhert» ; such scenes are found on almost 
every page, mixed with more regular official exhortations, such as 
‘ fight ye now,’ and the calm response ‘ ’tis well,’ ‘ all right’ {yiidhyadh- 
vam : sddhu ; badharn ; vi. 59. 18 ff. ; 95. 46 ; 90. 53, etc.). A ludicrous tinge 
is often given, as where one hero gives a fearful yell, and the other 
‘ could not endure that lion-roar,’ and consequently made a still greater 
noise himself, so that ‘ all the army was frightened and ran away’ (vi. 
54. 36). The knights rush on ‘ like tigers, licking their lips' (vi. 96. 33 ; 
111. 11). The chief legitimate noise, beside that of ‘himdreds of bells’ 
(vii. 175. 11), comes from c<^ch-8hell, trumpet, tom-tom, and the like. 
As observed already, music begiils the day ; for ‘ where the drum and 
pipe is silent there will be no victory’ (vii. 85. 84). Thus Arjuna notices 
Its absence when his son is slain (vii. 73. 11). The instruments are dis- 
cussed below. Now and then, but rarely, amid these tones of horror 
and confusion that are unpoetically reproduced, we find a true poetic 
touch. Thus, we have a fine bit or two that may be worth quoting, lest 
the reader think the battles are nothing but hubbubs. A knight (;ries 
out to another in mid-battle : ‘ Press on ; let heaven be thy leader. For 
glory and for victory, press on’ (vi. 113. 38) ; and a conflict is de- 
voL. xni. 39 
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at the mjuliad/oam^ to tight (ib. 128, 19).'^” Tliis is perhaps the 
same as the five-fold randhra (Ag. P. 241. 40) of a battle-line. 

The method of signalling over the field was (to send a mes- 
senger, or) by banner or horn. The flags on eacli car showed 
who was fighting, as the symbols were well known ; but in case 
the dust of battle obscured the fight, the knights intimated their 
proximity by their horns and shells, each kniglit being recog- 
nizable by the noise he made. Further, the j^eciiliar yell or 
war-whoop of each served to reveal his presence. Often the 
driver is told to ‘ drive where the noise is,’ or to ^ drive where 
the sound of arrows is’ (vii. 171. 12); but generally the car is 
driven to meet a particular sound of one horn or voice. 

In the pseudo-Epic the chief array described seems to be a 
sendyoga or marching-order, more fitted for an armed caravan 
tlian for a troop entering the field, a line of swordsmen being 
in front, wagons behind, and the wojnen in the centre.t A 
comparison of Epic practice with pseudo-Ejnc and Puranic 
precept shows that in the latter case tlie four-faced army is now 
frequently assumed as sixfold, but differently defined actcording 
to kind of fighters, and age, disposition, etc., of tlie same; that 
the general rule for the commander-in-chief is to go where the 
danger is ; the queen and the king with the treasure are to be 
in the middle {yatm rdjd tatra ko(jah)^ with the /^halgu min- 
yam, ; the cavalry occmpies the wings or (*,entre, on their flank 
are the chariots, behind tliese the elephants. The -orders of 
battle are now distributed in such manner that the mdokava^ 
gyena^ and mcl arrays are used when the attack is from the 
front ; the gakata and when from the rear. An anTtkam 

or acies is reckoned equal to nine ele])hants witli accompani- 
ments. The soldier that sleeps on his ])ost by day is to be 

scribed thus : ‘ Pure in heart, with death before, and heaven their 
leader, they fought a noble fight’ (vii. 189. 8). Again, we have a spirited 
comparison : ‘ who meet the Pandus in the fight, they return not, even 
as rivers return not from the sea ; but they that turn aside, like unbe- 
lievers from the Vedas, like them shall go to hell’ (vii. lOh 8 flp.). Such 
expressions as ‘the lightning of club and sword’ (vii. 101. 27), ‘arrows 
like swans pursued by hawks’ (vii. 137. 37, and 139.33), ‘destructive as 
death’ (jyre^ardf, viii. 14. 17) ; and exhortations, as in the following: 
‘where is thy mind, and where thy pride, where thy manhood and 
where thy thunder f (vii. 133. 9, garjitam ) — serve to lighten the heavy 
cumbrous description. ^ 

* I think purvadvCira is thus used occasionally for an opening in the 
van, but cannot cite a passage. The ‘ array’ in vii. 134 is merely a crowd. 

f xii. 100. 43 ff. In this passage Brihaspati’s rule, already given, is 
quoted. In ib. 99. 9 the order of victory, or fighting array, is obtained 
by putting the knights in the midst of the elephants ; the (musddinaJii, 
or cavalry in the midst of the knights ; and next to them, the foot. 
The battle-rules in ib. 96. 3 (compare 100, 36) = M. vii, 91 are the sche- 
matic rules against cruelty. In 96. 4 the slaves of war, enslaved for a 
year, are mentioned. 
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beaten ; by night, to be killed (either trampled to deatli by 
elephants or beheaded). A deserter is to be killed, 4ike a 
beast.’ The soldiers are to be rewarded from the king’s treas- 
ury for special acts of bravery, such as killing the hostile king 
or crown-prince. A distribution of proper opponents sets three 
horses and fifteen foot to an elephant. The vyaha has seven 
formal divisions, including the reserve {pratigraha). The go- 
mMeihl is recognized as a formal vyaha. The special object 
of chariots is here described as splitting up infantry-lines, knd 
their possible absence from battle is noted. Further numerical 
particularities and un-Epic divisions of the army, e. g. hhoga^ 
are useful to (compare only with the Nitisara (K. Nif. 19.30 ; 
41. 53, etc.)* and kindred works. 

Iloltzmann would reduce the eighteen days of fighting de- 
scribed by our present Epic to three ; but tliere seems to me no 
necessity for rejecting Drona entirely, although this parvan lias 
been greatly expanded and filled in with repetitions. The four 
days obtainable by reckoning one to eacli commander on the 
Kuru side bear no further analogy to the four days of lighting 
about Troy than in their number, and casual similarities inci- 
dental to poetic narration. 

I have said that strategy is almost confined to tactics in the 
Hindu army. These tactics, in one final word, give us two 
leading principles of battle: first, fighting is to be done hj 
soldiers arrayed in groups, not in extended lines ; second, (H>n- 
centrated forces are absolutely necessary in attacking a larger 
riumher of men ; these concentrated forces should be arrayed 
in one long column of groups of combatants. The first of 
these is seen in the practice, the second in the prece])t8, of 
the Epic. The only strategical rule formally expressed is Met 
one know his enemy.’ 

5. 77ie laws of hattle . — The Maw of conflict’ is made like a 
treaty, and is said to have been formally proclaimed before the 
war began. Let us examine this. We find it broken through 
the whole war. We find pi*actically no reference made to it. 
When its principles are broken, if the crime is reproved, it is 
not said Mbe treaty was broken,’ but Mbe eternal right was 
destroyed ;’ and sUclli cases of reproof are rare, and aflect^only 
a portion of the treaty, while the breaking of other portions 
passes unnoticed. It is therefore, as its very formality shows, 
a late but interesting document. It reads as follows (vi. 1 . 27 
ff.) : Article one : Knights must contend in an orderly manner, 
and may not use their weapons against non-combatants who 

* xii. 97. 23. Rajaniti, 241 (note verses 1 and 2 : ^advidliam balam, 
7nuula, hhuta, greni, suhrd, dvi^ad, dfatHka ; sadangam, mantra, hoga^ 
paddti, dgva, ratha, dvipa). 
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enter tiie fight to figlit with the voice alone inu^t be fonght by 
the voice alone’). Article two : They that retire'from the con- 
flict must be permitted to go (unjiarmed).. Article three: 
Those only of like sort may contend together : charioteer iimst 
attack charioteer; elephant-riders, elephant-riders; horsemen, 
horsemen; foot-soldiers, foot-soldiers. Article four: Notice 
must be given before striking ; and no knight shall attack an 
enemy that is disabled, that appeals for mercy, that is in dis- 
or perplexity, that is already engaged witli a third party, 
mat chances to be without armor or weaponless. A note is 
added specifying that those inviolate are cliarioteers (or her- 
alds), weapon-carriers, horn-blowers, drummers. 

This last law is frequently violated by the best knights on 
both sides. Arjuna is most blamed, but he has ample provo- 
cation, his own son having been deceitfully slain. As already 
shown, he is made to do no wrong, even in killing Kariia; 
and in the earlier book (though later in time) he is made to say, 
in the spirit of this law, to the supjfiiants whom he has con- 
quered: ‘Not 1 wish to kill those distressed, T will comfort 
you’ (iv. r)7. 5). In the tone of this rule is also (vi. 107. 77 ff.) : 
‘ It is not a fair fight wlien one contends with another who has 
cast away his arms, or who is fallen, or whose armor or stand- 
ard is broken, or who runs away, or who is afraid, or who 
surrenders, saying “ I am thine,” or who is a woman, or who 
bears a woman’s name, or who is devoid of strength (skill? 
vikala)^ or wlio has only one son, or who is not forewarned 
{apraiHida^ not ‘unesteemed’).’ In general terms, ‘the warrior 
that does not cease at a pro})er time for mercy is hated by all 
creatures, and destroyed here and hereafter (iii. 27. 40 ; cf. v. 

50). This is the warrior-law known of old by the great-hearted 
gods, and is contrasted with the sneaking ‘ laws of wild tribes’ 
{dasyudhanna). I]icluded among those that may not be slain 
are, by universal rule, a woman, a child, an old man, or in 
fact anyone unable to contend.*^ One defenseless, whether 
met in open fight, or coming in battle or to one’s house as 
a suppliant, received the sacred right of protection — the right 
of suppliant (i. 170. 36, 42); and there are further general 
limitations (ii. 41.13 if.) in regard to slaying women, cows, 
priests, hosts^ suppliants. If in war this ‘ suppliant’s right’ is 
taken advantage of, the saved suppliant becomes the depend- 
ent of the savior, the latter is now his Guru (ii. 38. 7 ; see 
above, pp. 104, 107, notes). But the Epic came before 
the law ; and one chief hero slays a foe that stands ‘ with 


* vii. 143. 8 ; 166. 2 ; viii. 69. 26 ; 93. 9 ; 90. Ill ff. ; iii. 18. 18. Cf. the 
same in xii. 95. 7 ff. ; 96. 3, with later additions ; and in Mann and other 
law-books. 
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face averted,’# an other engaged with a third, another who 
surrenders. *80 it is quoted as a ‘raarvel’ that BhTma once 
refrained from slaying his foe fallen oh the ground (i. 190. 29, 
dgoaryam . . cahdra . , pdtitam hJmmdu nd hmdhdt). Jlie 
doctrine is old, the practice is natural, and naturally older than 
the kindly rule. The suppliant is, outside of the fever of bat- 
tle, never injured; but as to the battle-rules, when Bhishma 
tiglits as commander, we tind him at one time alone attacked 
by ten men together (vi. 118.2). When flung from his chariot 
(vi.48. 95), Blnshma is ‘attacked by all together ‘conjoined 
rows of tighters’ once charged at him (vi. 89. 16 ff.). So 
much for the morality in this point on one side. Blushrna 
leads the Kurus. But the Ptodu heroes are equally made 
the subject of universal attack. We find Iravan in a like posi- 
tion : ‘ One with many he fought, nor did he waver’ (vi. 90. 87). 
Arjuna, too, defends himself with ‘ divine weapons’ (vi. 117. 86). 
Such also had his opponents. In one place (vi. 58. 2 ft.) they all 
fought against Arjuna, flinging at him every kind of weapon — 
and that too when they have ‘walled him in’ {kostluihlcrtya)] 
‘blithe, the great hero, warded off that rain of grasshoppers’ 
{vrsiih galabhandyn). Again (vi. 52. 89) they all attacked Ar- 
juna together, crying ‘bah! to knightly rules’ ksdtmm 
dharouim). BhTma also was attacked by four at once, who 
threw knives and darts at him (vi. 118. 89). As if to certify 
that the allusion to ‘knightly rules’ was but a proleptic addi- 
tion, we find often such admissions as are conveyed by the 
astonishment at the feat of the one hero : ‘ a wonder we saw 
then, how one fouglit with many’ (vi. 74. 22; and ib. 75. 86, 
‘how all fought with one’). It is a cause of great reproof to 
Arjuna that lie fought unfairly. No knight had more provo- 
cation. Arjuna’s own son was foully murdered, and that by 
full-grown chiefs, while lie was but a boy of sixteen. He was 
deprived of his battle-car, surrounded, and deliberately knocked 
on the head with a club : ‘ lie fought alone in the fight, and was 
slain alone by many’ ; ‘ he the mere boy, the boy-hearted’ (vii. 49. 
14 ; 51. 18 ; *52. 8). As the son was foiilly slain to dishearten the 
father, so every means was taken to destroy unfairly the latter. 

‘ Even in the rear he was surrounded by barbarians’ at the op- 
posing king’s express command (while fighting with Kar];ia: 
viii. 81.1 ft:.). The Kurus’ great hero, who unites the virtues 
of a Nestor with the dullness of a Hesiod, has a very simple 
nile in fighting : ‘fight fairly {drjamna) with every one; but if 
one employs trickery, employ trickery’ {may dm: v. 193. 10). 
Karna sinks to death* because the model hero of the Pandus vi- 
olates the rule that it is not fair to shoot a foe unable to defend 
himself. So terrible appeared tliis violation, that Clod is made 
to prompt him to the act ; he does not really wish to kill 
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Karna; thus ^he is noble and abides by his iinjnly duty’ (viii. 
90.70) ; but God, Indravaraja, says ^slay now,’ and he regret- 
fully does so. But he Ueed not have scrupled. One of his foes, a 
very worthy priest-knight, beholding a warrior wounded and de- 
fenseless lying in the bottom of his car, immediately smote the 
unfortunate one ‘ with many arrows, eager to slay.’ 'thus did the 
worthy Kripa (vii. 109. 81). lie was not much worse than Ar- 
juna’s demoniac nephew, who slays the nnslayal)le Alambusha, 
j|ings him to the ground, cuts off his head, and ‘coasts it into the 
clmriot of the dead man’s king(vii. 174. 40). Examine the night 
battle ; it does not need the words of the text to tell us, yet they 
do tell us, that no rules of battle were observed (vii. 109. 50). 
‘ Kules of good men,’ even ^ rules of lieroes,’ are alluded to 
{mnidhimna^ vi. 59. 81-82), but we notice that whenever a hero 
‘ makes up his mind to fight in an Aryan way,’ he violates all 
‘ laws’ of magnanimity. " The real meaning of fighting in an 
Aryan or noble way is to rush amid the foes and light to the 
death, sparing no one.* 

The God of the Pandus advises Arjuna (who will not con- 
sent, but others eagerly do) to ‘]nit awfiy all right,’ and try to 
kill the commander-in-chief opposing by tricking him into be- 
lieving that his son is dead. Tlie king of the Pandus agrees to 
this, and the silly trick is pcrformed.f Tha same ex])ression of 
^rejecting right’ is used again when a whole (*orps is disbanded 
(vii. 192. 83). It seems, therefore, that right was a vague thing, 
a sentiment of uncertain honor rather than a rule, and could be 
violated without much conqmnction on either side. Later the 
law, or the later sentiment formulated in law, forbids what was 
done, and tries to cloak it. No authority is given for such rules. 
The rule is given that a king should light with a king {raja 
rdjnd yo(i(lhai\f/ah)^ but, exce})t by accident, no such rule is 
observed (vii. 162. 49-50). It is apjdied only when king meets 
king, which, of course, often happens ; but as often the king 
contends with an inferior. 

As a general thing, very sensible explanations are given of 
the reason why h'rregular’ acts are done. Arjuna cut off Bhu- 
rigravas’s arm while the latter was contending with a friend of 
Arjifna. The ‘rule’ of chivalry is that when two men are fight- 
ing a third shall not interfere. How does Arjuna excmse him- 

* drydih yuddhe matim kftvd, vi. 86. 81 ; vii. 82. 2 ; compare vi. 88. 44. 
Also R. vi. 16. 72 (idem). 

f Drona is easily made to believe the story of his son’s death, for he 
thinks that ‘ a Pandii cannot tell a lie.’ The excuse for this act is, that 
‘a man is not besmirched with a lie told for life’s sake,’ here wrested 
to mean ‘ told for the sake of a foe’s death vii. 1 90. 11. 43, 47. Arjuna 
wished to capture him alive, but they cut his head off; ib. 192. 63ff. ; 
198. 63. This scene is, however, plainly an interpolation. 
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self % He says,: Blmri^-Tavas was on the war-path, and tried to 
kill niy friend ; in war there is no law ; fathers even kill their 
own sons, etc. ; I should, indeed, have sinned if I had neglected 
my friend, for he needed iny lielp ; I therefore cut off his antag- 
onist’s arm ; it is silly to talk about ^ fighting with one person 
only’ ; how can one man be always fighting with one onlv ? how 
could there be any real conflict if* one were to fight wltti one 

The especial reputation of Arjuna’s elder brother rests on his 
cruelty ; he is *BhTiria, the fear-maker ; his son is but lialf Im- 
man (vi. 110. 13). The frecpient exercise of ‘shooting into open 
wounds’ as a test of skill conveys an idea of the normal atroci- 
ties practiced (viii. 90. 06, and often). 

Drona cries out to Karna ‘ make the boy turn his head, and 
then hit him’ ; who did as he was told, and, after slaying the 
youth’s steeds, attacked him with the help of six other men 
(vii. 48. 29 ff.). 

The dtatdgm-rulii pei’inits ojie to kill anyl>ody tliat tries to 
take his life.f The formal list of tliose ‘ not to be killed’ is 
often given ; but if, for instance, it be the duty of the elephant- 
riders ‘to catch by the hair and cut the head off’ (vi. 57. 14), are 
Ave to sup])ose that these agile monkeys waited to see if the man 
over whom they ti’airiped was in proper condition, or ‘ had a son,’ 
or fulfilled other re(jiii sites of an object of slaughter? Oris it the 
noble kniglit for wliom these rules are made ? Ihit tenderness was 
unmanly. Arjuna gri<‘ves over the death of his old teacher, 
but Bhima cries out at him : ‘lo,he talks like a priest ; . . a knight 
lives in destruction. . . ('Om passion is for women . . . but a 
warrior is by name a destroyer,’ Oc. (vii. 197.4). Absolute de- 
struction is the aim of all in the field. ‘ To die in battle and to 
escape a foe — that is the higliest joy, and this the highest crime’ 
(viii. 93. 55 If., 59 ; the same in ix. 3. 57 ; 4. 10). This is the real 
dhanna, or rule of knightly right. But we have a theoretical 
dhanna, a theoretical ‘Aryan-fight’ ; and in such a c,ase (re- 
ferred to above) it is carefully explained that ‘on this occasion 
they did not use barbed or poisoned arrows.’ But here the veil 
drawn over the old battle is too thin to hide it*; for barbed 
and poisoned arrows were used throughout the war. ^ 

The knights ‘^know polity’ ( viii. 10. 14), and can quote the 
wu’ong doings of their ad versaries ; but when they do so, it is 
regarded as sufficient answer to hold up the list of 'wrong’ acts 
perpetrated by the accuiser and his party. Tit for tat is apology 
enough (vii. 198; viii. 91. 1 ff.). Bigld revenge. It is de- 


* ekasydi 'kena hi katham sajhgrdmafL sambhavisyati f vii. 143. 28. 
This conduct is contrasted with dryakarrnay vs. 10. 

t Given in vi. 107. lOi ; literal use in ix. 11. 11, * attacking’; with 
twisted application, x. 1. 53. 
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dared to be so in so many words, as J ustice is declared to be a 
weak god. ^ The wise say that Justice protects one ; ever have 
I been just, but Justice protects me not; Justice destroys its 
devotees, but never protects’ — so speaks the great Kuru (viii. 
90. 87). I shall pay my debts to my fathers and to my mother,’ 
cries Bhima ; or again : ‘ I shall be clear of debt to my dead 
father’ — -these words mean that the speaker is about to revenge 
liimseK or avenge his parents — this was his ‘right’ (vi. 91.26; 
vii. 195. 21). ‘ 

‘ As a general rule, a knight is killed without mercy. We saw 
above, however, that Ariima wishes to capture llrona alive, or 
rather to spare him ; and so Duryodhana requests Jlrona him- 
self not to kill Y udliishthira, but to captore him alive and bring 
him before him.’^* Tliose ‘ fated to be killed by one’ are avoided 
by others (vii. 128. 36). And, not to say there is no magnanim- 
ity, let us close these typical passages by one rare, and in its 
rarity wortli noticing. Karna does not take the life of Nakula 
who has attacked him ; he disarms, but does not slay. Griv- 
ing him his life, he says, ‘ Go now, light with thy equals ; de- 
part.’ So the knight ‘ ready to die was spared by Karna ; and 
lie returned, ashamed’ (viii. 24. 48 If.). 

Must we also regard the private compacts as late ? These 
are taken in self-defense, or to promote joint action. The most 
famous is the great conspiracy. At the close of the eleventh 
day, the Kurus resolve on slaying Arjuna as l)est they may. 
They ‘ make an oath in respect of the battle’ {Irtvd ^apatham 
dh(Wf)^ to the effect tliat they will all attacdv Arjuna together, 
and they will kill him or go to liell. On making this vow, they 
consummate it l)y a libation and sacrifice. First they seize the 
lioly Zjy^ijY^grass garments, with girdles' of and then tliey 

swear their ‘oath of war’ (ranavrata). Against magic they 
put on these A;^^r///-grass garments; and then they bind on their 
ai*mor, aftei* they have anointed with ghee. Then comes the 
oath, and they swear ‘by glory and victory,’ ‘by rich sacrifices,’ 
‘in the name of all the gods, and worlds, and hells; and in the 
hearing of all existent things’ — standing over the consecrated 
fire : ‘may we go to the world of tlie evil ones if we do not kill 
him,* or if not killing him we retire.’ Tlaen they go out and 
challenge Arjuna {dhoayantah ^'' him out’), who resj^onds 
by his own oath : ‘A vow have I taken, and this is rny vow: 
that challenged in conflict I ne’er shall retire’ (vii. 17. 18-89). 
The challenge is here given after the aiKihdra or formal return 
to camp.f Such pledges? of mutual support are given between 

* nvagrdhaHi gfhltvd .... matmmlpam ihd ’na^a, vii. 12. 6. 

fin like manner Arjuna himself curses himself ‘by all the worlds/ 
etc., if he fail to kill Jayadratha (vii. 73. 24 ff.). So Dhrishtadyumna 
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the chiefs elsewhere, as in the case of Qalya, who agrees with a 
friend thus : ‘ we will make an agreement ; we wfll mutually 
protect us ; let liim of us be guilty of the five cardinal sins, aad 
all the little sins, who fights alone (not aiding), or deserts when 
fighting’ (ix. 8. 8 ff.). But we find the king reproved later for 
breaking this agreement, and urged to go forward and help (ix. 
18.20). 

Little private^ vows are frequent. One makes a vow (^crata) 
never to liave his back pierced with arrows (v. 1 85. 25-0). 
Another ‘vows the vow of tlie devils’ {dmra\ which is ‘never 
to have his feet washed nor to eat meat until he kill Arjuna’ (iii, 
257. 14). Another swears to drink his foe’s heart’s blood, and 
fulfils it twelve years later.* An early case binds a man to kill 
any one that draws blood from his king, except in war — this is 
also a ‘ vow’ (iv. 68. 55). 

Alongside of ‘ wrong-fighting’ we may put boasting. This is 
declared to be un-Aryan ; but there is no warrior who boasts 
more than he that quotes the rule — ^though it would l)e diflicult 
to say which of all the chiefs was the* greatest braggart. f Only 
one ])ure regulation seems to be felt as binding on the Aryans, 
and that is not found in the formally ado])ted code. There is 
a general fighting rule, quoted as ‘ a decision of the gdstra^ (or 
legal work), to the effect that ‘one must not strike below the 
navel’ ^^*^d any violation of this rule results in the violater’s 
being stigmatized as ‘ cj-ooked and iin- Aryan.’ He ultimately, 
it is observed, will go to hell. As this is the only rule quoted 
as ‘legal’ (o[)posed to vague ‘rules of right’), and as there is no' 
excuse at all offered for the person that breaks it, it seems as if 
it might really be an old fighting-rule. At any rate, to believe 
this does not involve our believing in the strained (jourtesy of 
the other rules, although the early codes may have taught con- 
sideration for helpless persons in general terms. Such a simple 
law may well have been generally adopted, and is in accord- 
ance with the uncorrupted Aryan morality still preserved on 
our side in the Anglo-Saxon contempt for one that ‘strikes 
below the l)elt.’ 

6. The armijiforces in detail. — I proceed to discuss the parts 
of the army as shown to us by the Epic. 


curses ‘him that fails to slay Drona. or him that Drona overcomes,’ 
with the words '. ‘ may he be deprived of his hopes fulhlrnent, of his 
warriorship, and of his religious rights’ (vii. 186. 45 ff.). Not succeeding 
in this, his opponent taimts him ‘especially weak in failing after curs- 
ing before kings’ (ib. 58). ^ -KT . . 

* viii. 88. 28 ; 84. 11 : compare vii. 137. 28, etc, ; R. v. 82. 19, N. inter- 
prets mura above as a-mrd, abstinence from wine, 
t dryena hi na vaktavyd kadd cit stutir dtmanah, vii. lyo.^ . 

X adho ndhhyd na hantavyam iti ^dstrasya mgcayahf ix. 6U. o, 28 ; ol. 
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The general term for all that is carried by . the troops is 
v^fiana^ ‘ luggage, that which is carried.’ 

The arms may be generally divided into those of offense and 
those of defense. 

The arsenal I have already spoken of ; it was a chief object 
of care : a large building described as built near to the city 
wall, where, every morning, the king goes and inspects person- 
ally the condition of the arms.* **^ ^ 

; 1 discuss hrs knight and his chariot; tlien the cavalry 
and elephants ; next the arms of the knights, together with the 
arms ot the lower classes ; the defensive armor ; and last, the 
trappings of war, and music. 

Tlie knight in his chariot fights wholly for himself, and alone, 
except when helping a friend, and then generally by shooting 
from a distance. If he be a rdjaputra^ one of his chief duties, 
however, is to guard dangerous places and keep watch over the 
king.f 

Comparing tlie Epic and Vedic ages, we find in the Epic the 
arms oi defense equally developed with those of offense, whereas 
in the Veda the former seem more deficient, not only in con- 
struction but also in number. The Vedic hero rides in a two- 
wheeled chariot, and his chief weapon {dymlha) is the bow {dlimi- 
not straight, but already bent before use. To this was added 
one string of leather (Jydj^ and the arrow which was 

drawn not to the breast but to the ear. The names of these 
weapons are the same in Indo-Tranian, and in part appear pan- 
Aryan,:!; though other national names are given : e. g. Mria^ 
‘ reed gari/a, later galya^ ‘ dart.’ The left hand was already 
protected with a leather strap. The arrows were feathered, 
and often ])oisoned ; tipped with horn or metal, and preserved 
in a quiver {isud/n^ nisahya). Besides this, the warriors had 
spears {rstj\ and, perhaps, short swords (krti ) ; while to heav- 
enly jKiwers the singers attributed jWTii, perhaps lightning 
only, and tlie axe {pamgu), though not disdaining the throwing 
of rocks. In defense the Vedic warrior carried the ‘defender 
{varman): a word common to the Vedic and Iranic. This 
covered his shoulders, and was either made of metal wire or cov- 
ered with metal, while for the head he carried a helm of several 
pieces. But except for the leather strap protecting the left 

* dyudhdgdrmh mprdntam, i. 147. 18 ; sdthgrdmika and dyudhd- 
gdra are the usual terras. Personal supervision of the king, see duties, 
above ; and compare i. 194. 14, where a king passes by every treasure of 
wealth in order to visit the arsenal. 

t Compare vh. 84. 14, where a sarhghdto rdjapuird^d7h sarve^dm is 
made about the place of danger, 

i The arrow, Sanskrit i^^t=rAvestan i^u^Qreek Ug, Bow and bow- 
string are Indo-Iranian, 
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arm from the bow-striiig, no other defense was worn, unless we 
accept a doubtful reference from which some protection of the 
feet has been, with no certainty, assumed. 

Such is the picture presented by the Vedic knight, tlie earliest 
Aryan warrior.* * * § We have now, with this as an introduction, 
to see what developments took place before the Epic period. 
We shall see that there is some difference between the two pe- 
riods, as well a^ii between the Epic and the post-Epic and more 
artificial age in which the art of war was demonstrated tlieo- 
retically. In the latter case we find, for instance, as if a mu- 
seum were described, that bows are made of metal, horn, or 
wood ; that the string is of bark or animal membrane, the pat 
or lute plant, or of hemp or flax ; that there are two or three 
strings to a bow, which is again said to be just six feet in 
length, etc.f 

A. The chariot . — The earliest chariot was a car of two or 
three wheels, and with one, two, or three horses ; in the Epic 
we find the same, or one of four, sometimes eight, wheels ; and 
with two, three, or four horses, or (in the latest portions) eight. 

In particulars, we find the Vedic war-car, ratha^ placed on 
a box, ko(ja.^ fixed on a wooden axle, aksa., fastened by cowhide 
thongs. The seat, ba/ndhara^ is single; in the case of gods, 
three to eight seats, as fancy dictates, are mentioned. The 
knight stands on the floor of the car, garta^ to the left of his 
driver. A rim is perhaps to be assumed as prote(*ting the ear, 
(‘ailed ahka^ perhaps ciomparable etymologically with (Jvroc.J 
The wheel-spokes are of wood. A banner-pole stands erect in 
the cai-.j^ A horse stands on each side of the ])ole, and the two 
are yoked, guided by a bit, giprd, and reins, while urged by a 
goad (or whi})). Only Indra has a caturyuga.^ rkrpmpov dppa. 
One horse in shafts was a sign of poverty. The car and pole 
were decorated. Axe and bow were the chief weapons, but 


* Drawn from Zimmer’s Alt. Leben, pp. 298 ff . 

t The regular divisions of the later schemes will be found Ag. P. 248. 
1 ff . ; set) Wilson iv. 292 ff . According to this, the whole body of arms 
falls into five classes : 1. yantrawMkta; 2. pdnimukta ; 8. muktdmukta ; 
4. amukta ; 5. natural weapons, fists, etc. ; and fuller theoretietj^ ac- 
counts of still later origin may be found in Oppert’s publications, where 
also the Hindu gun, cannon, and other quite modem arms are described in 
Sanskrit verses even later than Kamandaki’s. To Mbh. i. 221, 72 (quoted 
above, p. Ill) the commentator defines catu§pdda (applied with daga- 
vidha to the dhanurveda) as mantramukta. pdy.imukta, muktdmukta, 
amukta, giving only four scheduled classes, for here w^e have ten sorts 
{vidha) of fighting, and four kinds of weapons as the ‘ feet while the 
Agni Purapa gives the ‘ four feet’ as kinds of fighters (chariot, elephant, 
horse, and foot), the (five) ‘ sorts’ as the arms explained above. 

t Bezzienberger, quoted by Zimmer, loo. cit,, 251. The related ahkuga 
means hook or guard : compare the use of karikata, vii. 187*47 ; nyah- 
kdu with ahkdu in Par. G. S. iii. 14. 6. 

§ Par. G. S. iii. 14. 13, stamhha. 
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knives and others smaller are used. Many warriors fight on 
foot ; also ‘ riders ’ are mentioned, but not regular eavalry. This 
is all we know with certainty of the Hindu chariot before the 
Epic. 

Three drivers might stand on the broad shelf that ran in 
front of the largest Epic war-car (ratha^ rarely yana^ wagon).* 
In th^ rear stood the knight. To shoot directly in front he 
leaned over a fence-rim between the belly of, the car and the 
horses, of which in this case four were used ; or mules instead 
were employed. Each chariot is stocked with arms, and many 
more are borne behind by attendants. Over eacli war-car stood 
an emblem-pole, and shone silk-emblazoned banners with woven 
or painted figures of allegorical import. f A covering over the 
largest war-cars protected from the direct rays of the sun, a 
covering used as well oji the field as on a march (atajpatra : xv. 
28 . 8 ). 

Over against this view of the large four-horse chariot, we 
have the simpler picture of a two-horse car, small in size, con- 
taining only the knight and one attendant, the charioteer. 
This car was much smaller, and, indeed, Homeric ; for, as in the 
Iliad one man seeks to pick up and run away with a chariot, so 
we find here a knight attempting to lift a war-car alone out of 
a morass. Outside of the war proper we find the chariot-due].:J; 
Of course impromptu meetings of two chariots and the subse- 
quent strife between the occupants are of frequent occurrence 
in the battle scenes ;§ but it is significant that, apart from the 
field of actual battle, a king proposes in one of the early books 
to recover his kingdom by instituting ‘a duel in chariots’ be- 
tween his adversary and himself, the result of wliich shall es- 
tablish peace. II 

* Wilson’s description (iv. 290ff.) is in general correct. He is fur- 
ther right in saying that the account of six men in each war-car de- 
scribed in Porus’ battle ‘ ‘ does not seem to be correct.” Megasthenes’ 
account does not weigh well with the native. Lassen is wrong in say- 
ing that in the Epic only one charioteer and one archer is mentioned for 
one car (i. 159). Rajendralalamitra has vainly sought to make proba- 
ble the carrying of sc 3 rthes on the early Hindu war-car (Indo-Ar. i. 842). 
Thecchariot can easily carry five persons besides the drivers, but only on 
festal occasions, in a triumphal march, or on a journey in a state car, 
not in battle (xii. 87. 87). 

f In Greek the of the shields were invented by the Karians ; 

those in India were represented by the banner-emblems. 

ratha may be for war (sdikgfdmiko rathah) or for peace {krlddra- 
th(M, xiii. 58. 28. 

^ dvdirathaik yudhyatdm, vii. 173. 61 ; bahuni dvdirathdni {yuddhtmi)^ 
vi. 88. 1; dvandvayuddham (kartum icchdmi, i. 186. 16) is the general 
‘duel’: cf. ajpratidvandvatdrh yuddhe^ iii. 116. 18 ; dvmidvayuddham 
avdpnuvan, vi. 48. 14 ; compare yuddhanh dvdiratham^ B. vi. 86. 27 (and 
91. 1 ). The challenge to duel is given in B. vi. 58. 17 ff . ,begimiing ti^tha 
rdma mayd adrddhaih dvandva^ddham prayaceha me, tydjayisydmi 
te prdyidn dhanurmuktdHi gitdify gardih. 

I di^dirathend ^stu vdi gdntihj iii. 78. 8*. 
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The niimbei; of charioteers depends on the horses. When 
two horses are sufficient, one sdrathi or charioteer is sutficient 
also. In the case of four liorses (two fastened to tlie ftole, two 
by straps outside, not tandem : dhur and pdrsni\ we have yne 
charioteer in the middle, who guides the pole-horses, and on 
each side of him the two drivers of the outer steeds, pdrsnisd- 
rathl,^ In proverbs and verses of late origin it is universally 
assumed that four horses will be used. Thus (vii. 1 12. 4t) ff.) : 
^ Let the Tailiakalpahdh according to rule arrange tlie chariot,’ 
which has five qualities, and four horses ; and we are expressly 
told in the opening description that all the knights had four- 
horse chariots. But that such was not always the case will be 
seen below from the account of the poem itself. 

I now examine in detail the war-car and the steeds. 

The parts of the chariot fatha^ ydna^ syandama ^ currus) : 
Beneath is the axle {ahsa\ to the ends of which the wheels are 
attached, and above and before which is the charioteer’s place, 
while above and behind is the place of the knight. The ‘nest’ 
or box above is so intimately connected with the axle that the 
two are often broken together.f The noiseless running of the 
axle is especially praised.^ The mention of this part of the 
wagon often implies that the car has only two wheels;^ — as 
where, in enumerating disasters following single arrows, we find 
that a knight broke the single yoke wfith one arrow ; the ‘ three- 
fold-])ie(*e,’ with three ; the four steeds, with four ; and the one 
axle (the two wheels), with two (iv. 57. 3f)). In lii. 134-. 9 this 
is formally stated to be the case. The wlieel consists, besides 
the wocxlen circle, of the tire {rathancavt^ vi. 117.54), the 
s])oke8 {ara\ and tlie huh {ndhhi). The ‘place at the spokes’ 
{ardsthmia) was reserved for knights, high-born attendants 
of the king, ‘who at the master’s chariot did mighty deeds 
in the van.’|| The tire, which was also called ‘fore-circle’ {pra^ 
m,anda/a\ appears to be of iron, if we may judge from constant 
reference to the ‘noise of the hoofs and the tires.’^j But what 


* Compare P. W., s. v., and vii. 196. 12. 

t bhagnaeakrak^anldah, vi. 71. 32 : though of course the nest r^ay he 
broken alone, hhagfianldah, vii. 113. 13 ; ib. 196. 13 (v. 1. ati spdrha), 
t akujanak§ah {rathah) v. 48. 28 (Panini uses kujana of wlieels). 
g Two-wheeled chariots are implied also as the regular form in the 
Sutra period : compare e. g. Acv. G. S. iii. 12. 1 ff. ; Par. G. 8. iii. 14. 2. 

||vii. 34. 14; xii.98. 28: bhartu rathe ca yah vtkramed vcihim- 

mukhe. 

IT e. g. ix. 9. 14-15. It was only the axle that should run without noise, 
i. e. without creaking. The car as a whole is famous for its racket ; 
compare ‘ the earth-shaking rush’ of a car in vii. 188. 1. The mmuthe in 
the carpentry of the car I have not particularly observed, but doubt if 
more special points can be solved by the Epic. The points discussed 
are those most important or doubtful. The car-wheel described m 
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is the ^ chariot*Be8t ’ ? and does it differ from the ‘ chariot-lap ’ 1 
Between these two expiessions (rathanlda^ rathopastha) I think 
we niay, discern a distinction. The upmtha was tlie general 
bottom of the car ; the nlda was the little shelf in front where 
the charioteer stood. This difference existed })robably in fonr- 
horse chariots only.* 

Qvet. Up. i. 4 has three tires, fifty spokes, twenty pretyara or counter- 
spokes, and sixteen end-pieces to the felly (or felly and tire together), 
as if these were made of small pieces patched together. I do not under- 
stand the -^oda^tanta or the ‘ f orty-eight ’ pieces following. Very likely 
this may be nothinjg but an imagined wheel, to illustrate the philosoph- 
ical stuff in which it is buried. 

* Compare the following examples : the rathanldki is for the chariot- 
eer alone in viii. 24. 88; 64.28; vi. 53. 5 — ib. 114. 38 ; vii. 173. 5. The 
last example is copied from the two identical passages in the sixth 
book: sdrathiih cd'sya [^urasya) bhallena rathaniddd apcitayat, ‘with 
one dart he made the charioteer fall from the nest.’ Com})are also the 
cutting of the yugamdhara from the nest in vii. 16. 31. But when the 
knight falls, he ‘sinks down in the lap of the chariot,’ as does Dropa 
(vii. 162. 42, ni^asdda rathopasthe: corajiare viii. 15. 42 ; 50.47). And 
so it is said of a knight hard pressed, ‘ he wavered not from the lap 
of the car’ (vi. 54. 17). ‘ Down in the lap of the car’ sinks the king, and 

faints there {kagrnalam m jagdina); while the charioteer turns the 
steeds and retreats (vi. 58. 17). The scene comes again (in viii. 15. 43), 
where the driver, seeing his master senseless in the upastha^ withdraws 
from the contest in the sight of all the army, and takers the king with him 
(although usually on such an occasion there is a rush to seize the 
w^ounded knight, as in viii. 62. 31->32, where the king croiu'hes down in 
the upastha and all cry ‘seize the king’). 8o again in vi. 92. 36 the 
knight sinks in the upastJta. So in R.vi. 51.79 the knight is in the 
upastha : or the banner falls into it, R. vi. 86. 87. But in the last Epic 
case the distinction shows itself to be not a total one, but one of part and 
whole ; for here the two drivers {yantdrdu) are also wounded and fall in 
the ‘ lap,’ and again a charioteer {sfita) falls from the ‘ lap’ in v. 182. 3 ; 
the sdraihi is in the upastha m iv. 33. 40 ; the upastha includes the n%^a 
in iii. 21. 25-26. As, however, the drivers generally are represented in 
the ‘nest,’ and we know them to be in front {syandandgryerf^ is even 
the position of Mdtali, iii. 171. 28), and the knights are in the ‘ lap,’ we may 
assume that in the narrower sense upastha denotes the owner’s place, 
and m(ia the driver’s, although the ‘lap" or ‘bottom’ may be taken to 
denote the whole of the underpart. The little roofe^d fore-chamber of 
the Assyrian war-car, as distinguislied from the plain front of the Per- 
sian, would be perhaps too much to assume for the Hindu car ; but a 
chamber, if unroofed, separated from the knight's room, seems necessary. 
Compare besides the above the following : a joyful knight ‘ as it were 
danced in the upastha' (vi. 100. 46; 104.29). A fainting knight sits in 
the upastha, braced against the flagpole (vi. 101, 47-48). Bluma’s son is 
killed, and the body lies in the upastha, while the driver drives away 
with it (vii. 166. 38). Of Karna, when slain by Arjuna, the same words 
are used {updvigad mthopasthe, viii. 53. 36). liut when Qalya demands 
that his equality with Kari^ia be recognized, he refuses to take the place 
of the ordinary charioteer, and so we find him in the upastha, whence 
he manages the reins {galyo rathopasthe rapnisarhedrakoridah, viii. 79. 
11 : compare ib. 36. 10, samipastham md 'roha tvam, to ^alya). Again 
a knight leajis to the ground from the upastha, and fights with his club 
(ix. 11. 41). All the knights of the army are described as standing be- 
fore the battle begins either ‘ in the lap of a war-car or on the shoulder 
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The chariot, lis the preceding qnotatioiifi show, swung so low 
that it was easy to leap out or in, or to force another out. We 
even read in a very vigorous rush of ^all the knights deprived 
of their cars’ : that is, flung out (vi. 48. 25). One kniglit leaps 
out to seize hold of one below (vi. 59. 100). Often the mr is 
mounted, apparently in motion, by refuge-seeking friends, who 
elimb up after losing their own cars. We thus And two brothers 
standing in one chariot after one of them had deserted his own 
because of slain horses.'^ 

The chariot gives the honoralde title of rath In and atiratldn 
to the knight. According to the opening of the war, the 
knights are classified as ‘‘tnose that have chariots,’ ‘‘ superior 
chariot-men,’ ‘very superior chariot-men,’ etc.f 


of an elephant* (v. 165. 20.). The word apdtayai, usually used as above, 
is often simply of the war-car as a whole {rathdd bhumdv apdtayat^ 
vii. 169. 14), so that we cannot tell what part is intended. We may, I 
think, also draw from these quotations the conclusion that the knight 
seldom had, or used, a seat, but generally stood in the vpastha, proba- 
bly the round hollow bottom, implied by tidnpa (e. g. xvi. 5. 8), car 
as boat, which contained breastplates of leather and metal, bows, ar- 
rows, etc., probably stored about the side (viii. 79. 5). That the driver 
has a seat is indicated by the term bandhnra or atibandhimi (e. g. vii. 
36. 31 ; iii. 241. 31), handed down from the Vedif! age, liere as the seeit of 
the driver, while (if one exists) the knight’s seat is called tdipa, vii. 192. 
68. ‘ Bosom ’ i}cro(}a) rather than ‘ lap ’ is the commentator’s (lefinition of 
'upastha (vii. 36. 32). It itself makes a comfortable seat to repose in 
after one has unharnessed and seen to the horses, and wants to rest in 
the stable (iii. 73. 32). The commentator is certainly wrong in taking 
upasfha to mean uparibhdga in iv. 45. 7 . The upaMha as storage-place 
in R. ii. 39. 20. 

* vi. 78. 22 ; scene repeated in vii. 30. 7. The expression for dismount- 
ing or tumbling out of a car is avatlryu rathdt^ railtdd avaplutya, 
plutah syandandt : vii. 3. 8 ; viii. 90. 105 ; vi. 59. 89 ; 86. 35 ; vii. 31 . 24. One 
descends from the front apparently in R. vi.in.55 {avatlrya vitndnd- 
grdt: unless the crgrj’u be a pointed rear, which seems imi)OSBible). In 
xii. 38. 13, rathdt paccdd avdtarat, tlm adverb is temporal. The ordinary 
mount appears to be from the side or back. Climbing into another’s 
car is illustrated by vi. 48. 95 ff. (cf. 79 ff.) ; 78. 22 : 82. 20 (father and son) ; 
113.18 (‘with bow destroyed, deprived of war-car, his hom-s slain, his 
driver slain, he hastily mounted the car of Citrasena’) ; vii, 30. 7. In vi. 
58. 9 ff . , the two stand and shoot together at the loo after Satyaki 
ascends Abhiraanyu’s car. Arjuna even seizes his sou in his arms and 
lifts him into the car. The words employed are about the sarac^ but 
not technicalities of driving, apparently. Aniroha, ctdhiruroha, abhi-, 
dsthdya, updruh, pratyapadyanta, are all used for mounting ; miaruh, 
pratyavaruh, avapluty a for dismounting (ydndd avapliUya^ viii. 61. 44; 
avaruhya ydndd, 84.24). Avaplutya has also the technical sense in 
fighting of retiring : thus, a knight, knowing his sword Js broken, re- 
tires six paces {avaplutya paddni sat, vii. 14. 74), but dphitya (eight 
paces, vii. 15. 28) is ‘ advancing.’ _ 

t These terms were also employed as proper names. Adhiratha, Ad- 
hirathi. Atiratha (vii. 134. 13, 11 viii. 51. 68; vii. 132. 6; 133.44), were 
at first those skilled in driving ‘on the car.’ Proi)er names are also 
made by forming ratha into the end of a compound, as V|*karatha 
{ndma hhrdtd karn^sya), vii. 157. 21 . Compare also p. 204, note. 
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The ease with wliich tlie chariot is overtwrned Indicates 
again its small size, for it falls over 4ike a clod’ when the 
driver’s hand is loosed (vi. 48. 18) ; and its fragility is shown 
by the ease with which it is splintered {gahal^krta) and tlie 
knight decarred ((mrathlhrta ) ; while another indication of size 
may be gleaned perhaps from the poetical statement that ‘ tlie 
wheels sank np to the hubs in blood.’* 

The knight sometimes falls forward directly, over the front 
of the chariot, t which would imply absence of railing or de- 
fense before . the knight. There appears, however, to have 
been a guard of some sort round the car in the Vedi(^ period ; 
and in the Epic we may probably translate the ‘guard’ (iv/m- 
tha) in this way, tliough it also means an over-shield. The 
usual application of this word as an adjective of the (*.ar leaves 
the sense doubtful though, being spoken of as distinct from 
the sun-screen, the former meaning seems certainly admissible, 
as well as indicated by the cars ‘void of defense,’ where the 
sun-screens do not appear to be meant. The commentator says 
it is a leather protector.^ There is nothing, however, but this 
varaiJai to (‘correspond to the (Ivru^^ made probable for the 
earlier tiitie ; and living weapons never appear to be impeded 
or aught from above by the ‘ ])rote(*tor,’ nor is it a conspicu- 
ous target (as the Hag and pole are), though included in dam- 
aged portions of a wrecked car.|| It must, nevertheless, have 
been low, if it ran in front at all; for, besides falling over in 
front, a man falls and (dings for a long time to the pole, till 
he be(*omes insensible, as if still ])artly in the (tar (iv. 64. 48, 49). 

The ‘ ])ole of the car’ {ratha-lsa)^ or commonly the pole alone 
{kubara^^l is fastened to the box of thci car (ixdsjJid)^ and to 
the double yoke that crosses it, and (cl/mr) 

rests in turn on the necks of the steeds.** The fastenings of 
the yoke (like the general mhrahamdlui^ rdflmhaiidlia) are 
termed yoldra^ fastening yoke and pole, or mmrtahmia^ ‘ join- 
ers,’ and all a])y)ear to be of leather, as do the reins 

^ Cmahhi, vii. 146. 89 ; 103. 30-31 ; vi. 117. 15. 

f hato rathdgrdd apatat, viii. 89. 65 ; rathCimlm, vii. 96. 70, is a rank, 
t ,iUi^ariithdfi, vi. 106. 22 ; rnahdrathdh savaruthdh, ix. 26. 37. 

^ vwarutha, viii. 16. 14 ; with chattra and handhura, iii. 241. 31. 

I ‘The yoke, pole, variltha, standard, charioteer, horses, threefold- 
piece, and the seat' {talpa, not turret), iii. 242. 5. 

vi. 46. 5 ; 71. 89 ; vii. 196. 12, etc. Perhaps also yugayhdhara, ‘ yoke- 
holder,’ vi. 1956 C = 48. 94 B, yugabandhura ; and vii. 16. 31. 

*^dhur means the load, either pole or half-yoke ; dhuryain is merely 
the weight on the horse coming from the piece in the neck ; dhuryam 
may, therefore, include part of the pole itself. The duplicity of this 
yoke consists in two pieces, one about the neck of each horse, so that, 
when it is cut in two, each horse carries one dhur : compare vi. 48. 24-25, 
cakre hhagne yuge chinne ekadhurye haye hatahj dksiptah syandandd 
viral), sasdrathir ajihmagdih. 
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yaK)^ and are gilded, so that they ‘ shine like the snn/ with the 
gaudy rest.f • When a distinction is intended, Isd is tjie lower, 
Icuhara the upper end of the pole.J 

A desperate attempt against the Kuru coinmander of jthe 
(lay by a knight no longer able to use his bow shows us the use 
to which the stout pole of the car may be put (vii. 191.21 ff.). 
The knight’s charioteer has been slain ; he thereupon directs 
his horses full at the steeds of his opponent, in such a way that 
the horses of botli cars ‘ become mixed together’ {asyd ^gvdn 
svaTathd<^vd'ihj . . vydmtQrayat^ 19) ; he then drew swmrd, and, 
taking his shield, (3rawled down u])on the pole of his own war- 
car, and ‘ standing on the middle of the yoke, on the very tip 
of the yoke, and on the hind-qnarters of ‘ the blood-red horses’ 
(of his foe), suddenly appeared under the front of his adver- 
sary’s car, who meanwhile saw no opportunity {antaram) of 
killing him. The Maharatha (or -distinguislied kniglit) whom 
he attacked then seized a car-spear {rathagakti) ancl slew the 
foe’s horses ; ‘‘avoiding his own red steeds,’ but letting them 
escape with broken harness. The adventurer is cast to the 
ground, and for the moment defeated, but tlie whole army 
‘ honored his great achievement.’^:^ Here apparently the knight 
uses the car-shield to protect himself wdth.|l 

The relative positions of the four horses drawing a large 
chariot were as follows: one bears the right-hand ahur^ one 
the left, the ^ near’ horse ; one is attached to the end of the 
fore-axle { 2 ^drsni) on the left ; another, parallel to this, to the 
axle-end on the right. Such seems to be the arrangement ac- 
cording to the text, though it would not be impossible to in- 
terpret as a double span, the foremost drawing on the yoke and 
])ole, the hinder pair on the axle. N. understands two yokes.^f 
The car-pole {rathadlmr\ held at one end by the yoke, was 
either regarded as divided at the heavy end into three parts. 


* The reins and girdles are distinct, viii. 27. 30. 
f vii. 2. 34 ; 115. 20 ; viii. 79. 59. 

t Thus the trivenu is isd, the yugarhdhara is kuhara (see below). 

^ Dhrishtadyumna’s progress : tatah sa rathanl^astham svarathasya 
rathe^ayd, agacchad asim udyamya gatacandram ca bhdnumat, •then 
stepped upon the yugamadhya, then stood Jaghandrdhe^u cd 'gvdndm, 
directly under the foe’s nlda, 27 IT., and also yugapdli^u. 

11 Depriving a car of its pole was one of the nianceuvres practiced ; 
the car was then vikubara or ^nrnakuhara, vii. 196. 12, etc. The trick 
of seizing the pole is not uncommon. When Bliima sees the Guru 
coming through an opening in the array {vyuhadvdra), ‘ he gets out 
of his own car in a hurry, and shoots at the atiratfui, seizing the pole 
of his war-car’ (vii. 128. 20 : compare R. vi. 69. 46, nihcityct hnydn niv- 
mathye ^sdth rathasya, etc. . , . , 

1 Compare iv. 45. 20 ff . : dak^inmm yo dhurarn yuUali [hayaK); yo 
‘yarh dhuram dhury avaro vdmdni vahati ; yo *yam pdr^y,iih vahatt ; 
yo ^yaih vahati ine pdrm;iim daksiiMm ahhitah sthitah, 
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two of these (the pole the third) being side brajies that ran be- 
hind the horses and connected at each end with the kdsthay 
axle-wood (box), and this was called the ‘ threefold-piece’ {tri* 
mnu\ literally ‘ the piece with three sticks or this piece was 
a triangle of bamboo, one side of which was parallel to the axle 
and the other two ran together to the pole.* 

The chariot, when entering the field, always carries a loose 
piece of wood, which often comes off and lies with flags, stand- 
ards, etc. This is the ^ drag’ {(muha/psa\ explained variously,! 
Wt most simply as ‘ a piece of additional wood fastened be- 
neath the car for tlie purpose of quickly repairing damages 
sustained in battle.’ It would thus be a part of the upaskara 
or general furnishings of the war-car. As I have noted no oc- 
casion where any attempt was made to repair a damaged car in 
the field, it may be that it was meant for tlie artizans left in 
camp, who could use the* timber at night, and always find some 
when needed. To drag about a log of wood for the sake of 
possible repairs at night seems, however, so absurd that I am 
almost led to think the piece was meant as ballast : not unlikely 

* The two side-pieces seem quite certain. I cannot decide whether 
the third piece was an addition to the axle parallel to it or was the pole 
itself continued. Compare the commentator on chinyiatTiveriucakrd’- 
vhi. 16. 13: ubhayatah^ kd^^thadvayasahito dhurdandah, ‘the 
yoke-pole connected on both sides with the two ends of the axle-box.’ 
This piece of wood is generally mentioned without description in the 
text. Where Arjuna mounts his car in iii. 175. 4 (girikfibarapdddk^am 
^hhavenutrivenumat), the commentator says that the pdddu are the 
(two) wheels, and defines our word as a ‘ three-cornered piece of wood 
uniting pole and axle, and called ^nhJiavertu, because the sticks {vena- 
vaJ}.) of which the trivenu was made were beautiful.’ That is. to say, 
the wood was bamboo, but the compound had so often been used that 
the same word could be used again as an adjective. The word occurs 
quite often (compare iii. 242. 5 ; iv. 57. 87 ; vii. 156. 83 ff., trivenuka, etc.). 
We find it silvered {rajatatrwenu), viii. 37. 27 ; and apparently synony- 
mous with tridan4o^ (isd tadnhhayapdrcvaddrunlf comm.) : from which 
we may also conclude that the original bamboo had been replaced by 
stronger wood, though keeping the old name. Such use of the word 
as this, and that in ix. 9, 31, nadt trivmudandakd vftd. easily leads to 
a confusion with the flag-staff, which may also be of three bamboo 
pieces. The Puranic use is a copy of the Epic, as in Var. P. 96. 11, ra- 
ihdl^ mcakradai4dk^atrive'^uyuiktdfyf etc. Chariots described as dvi- 
trive%<ivah^ hi the description of vii, 36. 31 £f., would seem to support 
Burnouf’s notion that the trivefiiu was anyway the flag-staff. But 
the commentator always keeps the explanation given above ; and it 
seems more likely that what is meant is a double triangle, one on top 
of the other, for strength ; although ^ two or three’ might be the inter- 
pretation, not referring to flag-staffs, but to this pole-piece as com- 
pound of three or of only two, the essential parts. The meaning in 
the last passage, however, remains to me quite doubtful. It is lust 
possible that the trive'^u modified the shape of the war-car, and that 
we have to translate rathdgra in many passages more literally (hato 
rathdgrdd apatat, viii. 89. 65, etc.). 

f V. 155, 8 : vi. 89. 88 ; 106. 21 ff. ; vii. 88. 6, with Mpa and trivenu ; 
viii. 19. 42 ; 58. 26 ; and often. 
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when we "remeipber how the cars tip over every few minutes.* * * § 
From such hints and guesses we may perhaps conclude that at 
least the two-wheeler was a very light afi&iir, constructed largely 
of bamboo (though light, a very tough wood : compare its u&e 
for bows), and meant mainly for speed and manoeuvring. 
Ghwna or sliaking, as applied to a war-car, is indicative of 
this.f It is generally assumed that war-ears of the earliest 
period were heavy and clumsy ; but on the contrary the earliest 
form seems to have been very small and light ; with the addi- 
tion of another wheel and ultimately pair of wheels come size, 
stability, weight. The curr m of tlie Roman and syandmm of 
the Hindu are both so named from their ^ running ’ power or 
speed. J 

The standards and flags of the war-cars, dhvaja^ ketn^ pataka ;§ 
These bear an important part in battle, for tliey are the rallying 
points of either party, and the standard of a great knight is 
well spoken of as the upholder of his whole army. They are 
not, however, national, but individual. They do not corre- 
spond morally to our flag, but rather to the plume of the Euro- 
pean knight in the middle ages. This distinction mus^ be borne 
in mind, for it illustrates at a glance tlie Hindu field, where, as 
said above, the men fight only for their leaders. 

We have next to distinguish between ensign and banner. 
At the back of the car, perhaps on one side, rises a staff, 
straight up high from the floor. The main staff, I incline to 
think, was in the back-middle of the car, while the little flags 
were on the side. This staff bore the ensign or signum at its 
top, and apparently below this top floated the flag. I The flag- 
pole was often the first objective jxujit of the foe’s arrows, 
which seem aimed not so much at the symbol as at the pole 
itself, doubtless because the former was of metal and the latter 
of bamboo though of course the ultimate ])urpose was to dis- 


* Possibly the ‘block’ of wood { pat aly a) in R. V.iii. 53. 17 may be an 
anuJearm. Unexplained by Zimmer, loc. cit., p. 351. 

t So gJiurnitavCin rafhah, in viii. 90. 83, of the car repeatedly swaying 
from side to* side, though not in war, but through a curse (ghurne rathe 
in ^4). , , ^ . 

t The names are synonymous. Compare R. i. 71. 5, where the avijas 
are to go in a syandana, and ii. 4. 4, in a ratha. 

§ perhaps garland, viii. 58. 38 (see below). . ao 

I Compare for the position of the staff the statement^ in vi. lOh 47—^, 
where a wounded knight sits down in the iipastha reclining against the 
flag-pole idhi')aiayastim samdgritahi,)^ and the same in yii. 166. 3^. Thy 
pole could not have been forward, for he would then have turned his 
back to the foe (since he evidently uses the staff as a brace to his back), 
a thing no knight, even dying, would do. The only passages that I have 
noticed which seem to contradict tliis are like that m vi. 8v. 69, where 
one shot fells dhvaja and cliarioteer ; but we cannot deduce much from 
the remarkable shooting of the Epic heroes- ^ 

If vdiTpivi i. 68. 17 : compare in (Jat. Br. 
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grace tlie kniglit by bringing down liis synilu>l. When the 
symbol falls, the whole party (we may rightly regard the 
knight’s followers as such) falls into dismay and disorder. On 
the top of the staff was placed the dhnmja or hetu^ the former 
meaning sometimes the wiiole arrangement, staff and image or 
banner; the latter the symbol or banner alone. This image 
was a likeness of some animal, as a boar or flamingo. Thus the 
vdnara or ape-ensign of Ariuna was placed on^ the toj) of the 
and his car is nsiially termed the “^car with ape-stand- 
ard.’** The hetu is often a ])art of the dhvaja^ but as often 
synonymons with it (in its narrower sense). T^hiis any symbol 
as speciflcation of the general dhmaja may be so used also of 
the %etu.\ The sudden fall of a knight ^ like a dhmija released 
from its fastening’ implies a lieavy substance; while the ex- 
panding {utsrjyd) of ihe hetu implies a banner, iv. 65. 1. 
Ketu is, therefore, at times synonymous with patdhd^ ^ flag,’ 
while dh/oaja is also the metal top-piece of the staff, or that 
with the staff.:); The height of the standard as a pole may be 
known by its being always very cons])icuous, and inferred again 
from the^ image describing a cluster of tall river-trees 

raised above the flat ground like a dhoaja above a war-car (i. 
70.17). The same passage includes a frequent epithet of the 
anny used as a noun, dhmpmJi^ the ‘bannered’ host (i. 70. 32). 
One of the battle-books gives us what is called ‘ a picture of the 
standards,’ whence we see how variegated and oi what differ- 
ent soils they were. They are all ^ like mountain peaks,’ bright 
with color and gilded, decorated with flags, and differing in 
name, fonn, and color. Arjuna carried ^an ape with ferocuous 
mouth and a lion’s tail,’ and had flags besides ; Xarna had a 
hastilcahsyci ; Drona, a steer ; still others bore ])eacockB, boars, 
elephants, sometimes bearing bells of silver or of gold ; and 
one knight has a silver boar in a gold net.^ In another pla(* * * § c 
we are told that a younger knight has a gold garal}ha (an eight- 
legged monstrosity) as his symbol ; and his twin brother, a sil- 

* dhvajdgre, viii. 79. 32 ; vdnaradhvajafy, viii. 56. 91, etc. 

f Compare vfsabhadhvajah^ kapidhvajah, pak^ivaradhvajafy, iii, 39. 88 ; 
viii. 56. 91 ; 94. 58, etc. ; but all used also witlx ketu : but not ketuya^tHi. 

t Compare the last line in the first act of Qakuntala, where the ketu 
has a silk {clndngukam iva ketoh prativdtam myamdnasya) ; and 
the chowrie-flags (cdmara) in the similar line of the first act of Vikra- 
morvagl. 

§ The dhvajd hahuvidhdkdrdh in the dhvajavary.ana of vii. 105. 1 ff. 
Arjuna has one sinhald^igdlam ugrdsyarh vduaralak^anam^ ib. 8 ; the 
distinction of ndma, rUpa, vari^a, ib. 2-5 {anekavarndh). The flag is 
here patdkd. From vs. 14 it is evident that the pole in Karna’s car 
runs down into the upantha. The govf^a is ^iva’s sign {vr^adhvajafi ) : 
the boar, Vishnu’s. The symbols top the dhvaja, but the latter is here 
also convertible with ketu. 
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ver swan with bells.-^ From otlier passages we see that trees 
and flowers well as animals were employed as signs. Espe- 
cially the palm, which from its height and majesty was regarded 
as a most fitting emhlem for the Knrns’ greatest warrior, and 
was on that accoimt the ' symbol-tree’ xad The same 

knight does not, liowever, hear always the same ensign. Thus, 
in another war w'e find Bhishma with the ensign of live yellow 
stars and a bine, (silk) flag; and Drona boasting the kaniandalu.^ 
or pot, that marked his low origin. Contrasted colors are 
loved. Kripa has ' red horses and a blue flag,’ etc. But the en- 
signs are individual enough for their knights to be recognized 
by thein, as by their clothes and steeds.:}: ‘ With ensigns hoisted,’ 
the knights show themselves ready to advance against the foe.$^ 
The symbol was a sign giving luck, as notably that of Arjuna, 
or bore ill luck to its owner. || The color of the metal in tlie 
image, or of the cloth in the flag, is always rnach^ ])rominent. 
One hero has a red ensign, ^ and others have blue, yellow, etc. 
But above all white is beloved. So the war-cars* ** Oook like 
cities,’ being so gaily dressed. Karua is distinguished by a 
synd)ol called hil'sA, or kalsgd : I think, a tiger. H*c is de- 
scribed as having a white flag, c.ran e-colored steeds, a gilded 
bow, and (after other things) a ndgalalesa or haMihihm., ])ossibly 
an elephant girdle, but, from its use in connection with Karna, 
more likely a beast. Compare viii. 11.7 ; 5f). 85 ; 87. 7, 90 ff. 

The expression pa.tdhin., ‘flagged,’ is used as well of the 
standard, dhmaja^ as of the car itself, whence we must imagine 
that the staff bore flags beneath the emblem. ff 

All have these banners (vii. 84. 10), and it is very likely that 
they were placed on other parts of the car, besides the staff. J:}: 

* vii. 23. 8G tf. Abliimanyu’s is (;drhgapakft, bearing a hawk’s wing(V). 
Yiidhishthira here has a divine bow. Other such ensigns are found in 
vi. 74. 13 {yupaketuh) ; vi. 104. 14 {Idiadhvajah ) ; vii. 2. 23 ff. {indlvardn- 
kah and sinhaketuh ) ; vi. 115. 31 {karnikdradhvajnh : compare vii. 36. 12 ; 
vi. 112.29; 115.26, etc.). 

t The tala is dhvajadramah. xii. 55. 18. Bhishma is ‘ the one with 
palm as ensign,’ tdlalcetuh, tdladhvajah. 

f Drona bears the kamandaln in iv. 55. 43 : vii. 23. 82 : and a vedl of 
goJd in'ib. 58. 3. Bhishma Is described in ib. 65. 54 as equipped* with 
paiicatarena ketunCi iilldniisdrena ; so Kripa has a mid pataka in ib. 41. 
A further mention of the dZ/w/yc-animals before the war, in i. 226. 16 
{hliutdni imndhdni mahdnfi ca). On the recognition of the dead by their 
banners, etc., see xv. 32. 14. . 

g Compare vii. 36. 12: and vi.45. 7, ahhyavartanta, sarva eyo 'cchrtta- 
dlwajdJ},. So ucchritd rathe dhvajayastihj x. 13. 4, the technical word. 

II am.ahgalyadhvajali, vi. 112. 19. 
i[ lohitakadhvajah, v. 171. 14 ; vii. 23. 18. 

** rathd nagarasaihkdcdh, vi. 79. 57. Compare xii. 100. 8. 
t+ vii. 193.12, dhvaja hahnpatakinah, and often in references given 
above. 

XX Compare later the explanation of the relation in size between 
dhvaja and pataka. Ag. P. 61. 35 (the> whole chapter on consecration of 
dhvaja at the door of tlie king) ; and B|*h. Saihh. 43. 8-39 ; Mbh. i. 63. 
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A cb&riot that is is one of which the Sags^ to show 

victory, blow forward, against the wind.* * * § Rarua’s Mag is 
golden and garlanded^f and the bow of Indra (rainbow) alone . 
can serve to describe all the colors of the flag84 we read 
of the flags and umbrellas shining in an array among jewels 
and weapons.^ Before and in the war we find Yudhishtliira 
riding on a car of which the flagstafiE-top was ornamented with 
two musical instruments, perhaps tambourines, palled mrdahgdu 
(hi. 270. 6 ; *vii. 28. 85). 

* The special flags (tailed V(lijaya7ityah ap])ear to be used in 
war only upon the elepliants, and must therefore have been of 
small size (vi. 11 2. 27 ; viii. 58. 28). These may be only garlands, 
as in the ‘Indra-garland’ (i. 68. 15) — a sign o^ victory. 

DJwaja is use(i outside of war as any sign, e. g. (d‘ a god, or 
of a huckster. Thus we have dlmrinadlwayah and dliarmar 
dhvajihah of the sun, ^ whose emblem is duty;’ or used of one 
that sins, that trades in duty.|| 

Almost as part of the banners stands the chattra, or um- 
brella, a real ])rotector, and indispensable part of a car’s fur- 
niture, but also regarded as a flaunting ornament. It was gen- 
erally white. On festal occasions it is (carefully lield over the 
head by another equal or attendant. In spite of its frequent 
occurrence in descriptions of sf)oils, it docs not seem to play 
any part in the action, and I fancy it does not really come into 
the poem until a later age, but pro])eily is to 1)0 associated with 
the mass of elfeminate luxuries depicted long after the orig- 
inal.^ 

The arms stored in the chariot are represented as so many 
that we can only see late readings in such statements. *The 
car, acjcordiug to tliese accounts, was an arsenal, holding a 


* viii. 11. 7 ff. Compare atipatdkali {rathah) in viii. 24. 54; 69.67, a 
war-car with banner over it. 

t pataka kaheani S7*agvi dhvaje^ vii. 105. 13. 

t indrdyudJmmvarnabM^ patakCihliw alaihkrtah, vi. 50. 44 ; compare 
ib. 79. 67, 7idndvarnaincitml)hih patdkdhhir alaEikrtah. 

§ vi. 87. 14. Compare also viii. 24, 54, 72, cars with banners and moon- 
colored steeds ; elephants ‘ witJi different banners of various colors.’ 

II aharmadhva^jali, iii. 3, 19 ; dtivajikafy, xiii. 163. 62 {cf. dhvajin). 

^ Thus, in viii. 27. 33, on the battle-field are found umbrellas, fans, 
sandal wood (the Hindus’ most costly woo<l) ; and in ix. 10. 2, ‘ a gleam- 
ing white umbrella’ is carried over Yudliishthir|i, ; cf, iv. 56. 56 and 64. 3. 
In vi. 22. 6, the chariot-umbrella has ivory ribs. One of the first things 
Aevatthaman asks, when he finds his king dying apd deserted, is 
‘where, oh where is thy pure umbrella? and where is thy fan, O 
ruler of earth T (ix. 66. 18). The chattra is white (vi. 103. 25), and fur- 
nished with a gold-stick {hemadanda, vi. 56. 31 ; R. vi. 36. 113). Another 
name, dtapatra^ ‘parasol,’ means the same; in a march describee! in 
XV. 23. H, the king goes out with a line of war-cars {rathdnlkena), and 
has a white dtajpatra held o^er him. The bells on the war-car are also 
noticed in R. \i, 49. 8. 
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complete assor^ent of arms in large numbers. Tims, a car 
(vi. 106. 22 ff.) is fnll of all arms, and a knight says (vii. 112. 
46 ff.) : ^ Let the car-attendants put all the car-qnivers {up^- 
sahgas^^ all the furniture {upaka7*a7uln{)^ just as is right, ip-to 
my war-car ; for I shall use all weapons, and the car must be 
furnished as has been appointed by instructors.’"^ 

The knight then goes out to meet the ^ Kambojas, who are 
conversant with many arms ; the Kiratas, who are like poison ; 
the Qakas, who are like fire,’* etc. ; his lion-^^A^;^^^^Vz decorated 
with white flags, himself clothed in a brass corselet, his bow 
pressed to his bosom; ^and he was adorned with Idja^ per- 
fume, and wreaths, lie, praised by girls, and kissed by the king.’ 

More specific is the account given in the following (viii. 76. 
17): ‘Six ayutmii of arrows, numberless darts, hammers, 
spears, knives, hhalUm (also arrows), two thousand ndrdcm (iron 
arrows), three thousand jyradam (an'ows) — which not even a 
wagon drawn by six (iows could carry’ {galatam sad(javlya7n ) — 
are here left under the care of one warrior. ‘With darts (54. 7, 
vigikha., eipdtha ; 29, prsatha) and I'andguards, with (juiver 
and horn and banner, with breast-plates, diadem, sword, and 
bow,’ is the description of a knight in his car (iv. 53. 9). In 
another passage (xiv. 79. 14), a knight ‘ascended the car packed 
with hundreds of quivers, after he had girded on his golden 
breast-])late and his shining helm.’ A hundred quivers, be- 
sides clubs, gataghnlB., bells, sjiears, spits, darts, bows, are in a 
car with a ^aydtha (viii. 11. S). A car of priceless value is de- 
sciribed in the (late) twelfth book, but is used for state, not for 
war, and appears to be nuu’oly a means of exhibiting jewels, 
being adorned with sapphires {mmmm)., crystal, and gold-plated 
wheels {h(mia 7 dhaddhacaJmih^^ while ‘all sorts of gems’ are 
fastened to it, so that it ‘shines like the newly risen sun.’f 
Compare the brief account, marked late by the meter, in the 
opening war-scene, where Yudhishthira has ‘a war-car like Tn- 
dra’s, with golden harness, and bright with hdtaha (gold) 
and also compare the (?ar described again in the twelfth book 
(37.32ff.), where the king Muounts a nice new war-car cov- 
ered with /^Jc^mJafe-skins, and drawn by sixteen white cows.^ 
In this car Blhina, the emperor’s brother, ‘ took the reins {Ja- 
(jvdha Tagmdih)^ as it was at a great state ceremony, and Arjuna 
iield the 'white umbrella {^2)dndn7*arh chattram ) of royalty over 
the emperor’s head. In the same passage we find mentioned 


* His car is pancagurui, * has the five qualities, unexplained, 
t xii. 46. 33 n. A hundred villages are put parallel to a hundred 
cars in viii. 38. 9; if for comparative value, such state-cars must be 
meant. 

t vi. 22. 5 ; a designation of gold more common in R. 
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a ear drawn by men : that is, the steeds were replaced by men 
{nar(i/ymia^ iK iO). Another description of one«of these enor- 
nions war-carriages is furnished by a passage contemporaneous 
with or next later tlian the last. It is here we find a distinc- 
tion (above, p. 236) formally made between war-cars and pleas- 
ure-cars and here perhaps the shortest yet fullest picture of 
the fonner in its greatest if not most ponderous glory. ‘ Har- 
ness up {mjjlkuru ratham\ the saint cried ; prejjare quickly thy 
chariot called the war-car, with- weapons and banners, with a 
spear and a gold staff {yasti\ noisy with the sound of bells, 
furnished with ornamental doors {yuMm toranakalpmidihj 
31), gilded, supplied with hundreds of arrows ; this was done, 
and the king placed his wife at the left of the ])ole (pdme 
dhuri\ himself at the right, and laid within the car the goad, 
sharp-pointed, made of three sticks’ (tridandarh vajragueya- 
(jrani prwtodmn tatni cd'dadhat) — for this was another ncira- 
ytvna^ and the king and his wife wei’e forced to drag the car 
for a great saint. Whether we may be allowed to predicate 
but two steeds for such a car in its normal locomotion I doubt, 
but these two were goaded ‘ on Ivdck and hi]),’ and dragged the 
saint about for some time without exhaustion. The ornamented 
doors were probably in relief, judging l>y a Purfina standard; 
though Epic evidence fails me.*}* 

Another description, leather simpler, tells us that the war- 
car ready for battle was ‘large and fine, and adorned with 
l)ells, with a golden net, and light to run with the noise of 
thunder ; well-adorned, furnished with tiger-skins which made 
protection (guai*d, and drawn by good fair-necked 

steeds’ (v. 131. 28 ff.). Compare the almost identical descrip- 
tion of a war-car in the sixth book of the Kamayai;ia: ^He 
mounted with joy the divine war-car, his bow strung, that car 
furnished with all kinds of weapons, sounding with a hundred 
bells, harnessed with thought-swift steeds, and well giiided by 


* sdrhgrdmiko rathah and hrlddrathali^ xiii. 53. 28 ff. 
f See P.W., fca/paaa. Compare the mmdaa described in R. vi. 106. 
22 ff. It is adorned with gold and gems, banners, and emblems ; and it 
is beautified by (m.), gold plates, and nets of bells. The 
Lexicon compares kakna, defined as part of the car (kaksa, 12) by na- 
tive lexicographers, and translates doubtfully ‘ Flfigel.’ Apropos of the 
legend, it may be asked why, if any weight at alt is laid on a legend 
describing how a king maltreated the priests (see above, p. 78), we 
should not also conversely treat this story as an indication of the way 
priests treated kings. The answer is : because the former is a national 
iegend, and belongs to respectable tradition ; the king so proud being 
held up by the Epic and legal literature alike, his image being in a 
sense historical ; while this latter is one of the wild self-made absurd- 
ities of the pseudo-Epic, not supported by earlier legend ; and because 
the former illustrates what may well have happened at an earlier day, 
and the latter fails to correspond to any antecedent probability. 
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the charioteer ; which had the sound of thunder, and the glory 
of the shining ^loon or sun ; which had a lofty flag-staff; whicli 
was irresistible, furnished with a protection {stcvarutham), 
well adorned, covered with a net of gold, on fire as it were 
with glory.’* 

Some parts of the chariot are not easily explained, as they are 
rarely mentioned, and not described. Thus, we find in a list of 
parts of chariots, besides those already discussed, the davdahi., 
apparently equilralent to yasti, the banner-staif ; \\\^ jmyha^ 
probably the aksajafighd or ‘axle-tree;’ and the per- 

haps the spokes (unless the harness in general be ineant).f The 
triangle-piece, elsewhere explained, is said in another passage of 
this book to be silvered ; and from the same paragraph we iiiay 
add a new item to the car, namely the f/ri-hoga or threefold re- 
ceptacle, said to be of gold, i. e. gilded : ‘ the war-car decked 
with tiger-skins, of noiseless axle, golden tri-lwga^ and silver 
triangle-piece.’:}: Koga alone is specifically a sneath for a 
sword. We may have in the last three epithets three near 
parts, axle, axle-box, axle-pole-triangle, as hoga is used in Vedic 
literature ; but why three-fold % On account of its non-specific 
meaning, frequent in the Epic, I prefer to regard it as indica- 
tion of three compartments for receiving arms. 

* R. vi. 31. 28 ff. Bells are here kiiikinl {^atanCidita), Compare R. 
vi.49. 8. Compare, too, R. vi. 51. 17ff. . . rnymkarsaJi) ix v.ox 

furnished with tridents, axes, etc., in ib. 108; and R. vi. 60. 8, where 
agnivarna of ratha is to be thus interpreted as ‘golden.’ The same R. 
vi. 74. 1 (rathdndrh cd 'gnivarndndm sadhvajdndm varuthindvi). 

t (rathdn) l^drnukhdn dvitrivenun nyastadandakahandhurdn, vijan- 
ghdkubardns tatra xnnemidaeandn api ; vicakropaskaropasthdn bhag- 
nopakarandn api, prapdtitopastarandn, vii. 36. 31 ff. The commenta- 
tor does not touch the words given above ; those not given here are 
discussed in their place. Dayana (see P. W.) for i*' Its close 

connection with the wheel and all oarts of the car would seem to re- 
fute ‘harness’ as a proper translation. From its literal meaning one is 
tempted to bring dagana into connection with the ‘ hook’ sense of an- 
kdu and nyankdu, and imagine a tooth or hook on the wheels. But 
scythes or their equivalents seem not to have been used, or they would 
have played a part in the descriptions ; and they can not be ]>roved for 
either the Vedic or Epic age. Rajendralala devotes himself to the 
proof for Vedic times, but the one passage (luoted proves notking. 
The ankdu and nyankdu, ‘ which run along with the wind on each 
side of the war-car.’ could easily by themselves be taken thus; they 
are by implication the protectors of the car, and abhito ratha m (ydu 
dhvdntaxfi vdtdraxn anu sanicarantdu) means loosely ‘ found on each 
side’ (not part of the side), as in Mbh. iv. 64.83, rathnraksinali iterate . . 
abhito raiham, ‘ lie on each side of the car, or as sharp protecting 
pieces fastened to the side ; but this passage from Wr. Gr. S. iii. 14. 6 is 
not definite enough at the best to allow of its being used as an argu- 
ment on the point. . . . . 

trathaTh vdiydghracarxnaxmm vyaghracaiyMpam^^^^ comm,) 
akkijandk^aTh hematfkkogafh rajatatrivenuin, viii. 37, ^7. 

VOL. xin. 32 
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The allegorical car descrihed in viii. 33. 17 ff. gives a few 
unique particulars in regard to the chariot. find here a 

protector called parmdra^ and one called pa/rirathyd (compare 
A.V. viii. 8. 22), besides the common va/rutha ; a pa/rishara^ 
^ guard of the wheels’ ; two adhisthane^ ^ standing places over 
the fore-wheels’ (M.); and an apaskara^ a hind-piece of wood. 
The seat, called hanahura^ is made of three pieces. Knights 
guarding the car are called purahsardh^ pa7ishind(lh, and 
prsthm^aksdu or eakrarak^du. These are also* * * § called pdrgva- 
ffopdh and pavipwpgmioardh. Both commentators understand 
that there are four wheels. The similar cars descrihed in the 
Puranas seem to be copies of those in the Epic. 

. In the simpler descriptions, and often seen by implication, w’e 
hiid two-wheeled cars. Since the commentator is used to the 
later order of four-wheelers, he sometimes endeavors to make 
these into the four-wheelers, as was said above. Nevertheless, 
from the Epic descriptions we should almost believe that two- 
wheeled cars were universal, except in the latest portions of our 
text. For instance, in one case a wheel comes otf a car ; and 
then, it is said, ‘ the horses dragged the car with one wheel.’'^* 
By imyilication, Krishna’s car, said to have had ‘ two wheels, like 
the sun and the moon,’ could have had no more (v. 83. 15). 
This car has four horses, so that, we see, the four steeds were 
not coniined to the larger chariots (the size of a war-car does not 
seem to have anything to do with the bestowing of the titles 
nhahdratka^ atiratha, etc.).f Another two-wheeled car is infer- 
able in a passage that says : ‘ the (one) yoke, the one pole, the 
two wheels, and the one axle, were broken, cut to pieces by ar- 
rows ’ (v. 181. 14). 

On the other hand, eight-wheeled cars are spoken of, althougli 
very seldojii. The same number of vsteeds is sometimes found.:}: 
As we see the car of two horses and two wheels the prevailing 
one in the earlier period, and can trace a gradual increase in 
weight and size, we may say with Lucretius : 

Et biiugos prius est quam bis coniungere binos, 

Et quam falciferos armatum escendere curnis.^ 


* elcacahraih ratham . . uhuhy vii. 189. 54. 

f V. 165, quoted above, p. 204, with Kripa’s extraordinary title ratha- 
yuthimayuthapah, 166. 20, applicable to numbers or ability only. 

X ‘ Gfreat was the noise of the eight-wheeled car,’ vii. 175. 13 {rathah . . 
a^lacakrasarndyuhtalp). Again a^facakra in vii. 167. 38. These eight- 
wheelers belong to the book nearest in age of battle-books to the Rama- 
ya^a. So we Und also in Ramayana the astacakrasamdyukto mahdra- 
thah (R. vi. 44. 27). For the steeds, see below. 

§ Lucret. v. 1298. His next venture will scarcely obtain credence, 
certainly not for India : et prius est armatum in equi conscendere cos- 
tas , . quam biiugo curru belli temptare pericla. 
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We are now jprepared to disbelieve the erroneous statement 
made at the opening of the war, when describing the battle-cars. 
The error consists in the universal practice asserted. But prob- 
ably the following accurately describes the largest chariot used, 
except the eccentric and unique special cars of one or iwo 
heroes. My subjects are in part anticipated by this formal 
statement, which says (v. 155. 13 ff.) : All the cars were drawn 
by four horses {coMiryujf and equipped with arrows and spears, 
and a hundred nows apiece ; for each car were two pole-horses, 
directed by one driver \dhuryayor hay ay or ehah . . ratJfi)^ and 
two outside horses fastened to the axle-end {pdrmi)^ and driven 
by one driver apiece {pdrsnisdrathl). Trie battle-cars were 
^ like guarded cities,’ and the horses had gilded trappings, he- 
imibhdnda. Each car was accompanied by ten or by fifty ele- 
phants.’^ 

The charioteer, mia^ sdrathf yantar^ nUjimtar^ rathayantd- 
rdu^ 2 )drsniyaihtaf\ pdrsnisdraihl^ ahlmpujraha (viii. 82. 19), 
ratJuivdhaha^ rathin (abstract, Hdrathyani) : The car held one 
or three charioteers. Two alone seem sometimes implied 
(e. g, vii. 15f). 88 ff.). Often, however, the knight is his own 
driver. One kingly knight sometimes drives for another, as 
Krishna for Arjiina and ^alya for Karna. But the social 
position of the (‘harioteer is, as seen from Qalya's indigna- 
tion in the scene (]Uoted at length above (p. 217), one inferior 
to the knight’s in the war-car. He only served for political 
purposes. There remained enougli of the cattle-driver ex- 
traction in Karna to warrant this, hut the dialogue shows 
the position of the ordinary charioteer to be pro])erly that 
of a high servant. Of kings the charioteers w^ere not 
thought unequal to high station, and princes in distress adopt 
this mode of life by preference. Thus Nala becomes chief 
hostler, and passes his time in the stable, agoagdld / and Nakula 
takes service as a horse-trainer. Sanjaya, however, tlm old 
charioteer, shares his old king’s hermitage. f Of less than kings, 
the drivers were apparently of little importance ; they generally 
fall in battle unnamed. Still, the practical position outweighs 
the theoretical station. We find the charioteer refusing to obey 
when the knight gives too reckless commands, but yielding 
when pressed. He is a servant, but a privileged one. More- 
over, it was the charioteer’s duty to guard his knight ; and this 
inay easily have been interpreted to imply keeping hini out of 
death’s way. Compare the vivid scene in the seventh book : 
‘ Then he Wed on the (one) charioteer; “drive thou the steeds 
quickly before the face of Drona”; . . . and again lie urged 


* The ideal may be studied in brief in R. yi. 86. 3 ff; 
t Nala, iii. 67 ; 71. 11 ; Nakula, iv. IB ; Samjaya, xv, 


16. 4. 
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on the driver, saying “ go, go ” {yahi^ ydhi) j but the driver 
said, “thon art not skilled enough in fighting.’^ Then cried 
the knight, I would indeed fi^it now, even witli tlie gods ! 
Drive on !” and the charioteer, striking with his goad the tliree- 
year-old colts, drove on ; but he did not rejoice in his mind.’* 
The rule of protecting the knight is formal. ‘ In battle the 
knight, if confused, must be guarded by the charioteer ’ ; or, 
‘ever must the man of the war-car be guarded and when the 
charioteer risks his life in saving his master, he* does so because 
he ‘ bears in mind the nile.’f it will have been noticed that 
we have in the case above but one driver. Side by side witli 
this we tind two more, the suta or charioteer proper being un- 
derstood, especially noted as the pa/rsnisdrath% or twain stand- 
ing on either side of the car, perhaps over the fore-wheels (see 
above), who guides the horses running free outside the pole- 
horses (vii.48. 29). Perhaps we have, conversely, to under- 
stand the two in a large car when but one is mentioned, as in 
the following ; but 1 see no reason for this except the difficulty 
of one driver’s managing a four-in-hand, which is slight, since 
there is nothing to disprove the possibility of all four horses 
being on the pole — though this is against usage. Compare : 
‘ Light-handed he shot (a flood of arrows) at the foe’s head, 
neck, hand, foot, bow, horses (pi.), umbrella, standard, chariot- 
eer {^iiyant(vr\ three-fold-piece, seat {talpa)^ wheels, yoke, 
(piiver, back-board, flag, two wheel-guards, and all the belong- 
ings of his car ; down fell the knight wounded in all his adorn- 
ments and garments, down upon me earth, like a tree bruised 
by a great wind.’ The completeness of description might here 
be taken as excluding the outer drivers. J 


* vii. 35. 31 ff. ; 36. 1 ff. The expressions used are generally the same. 
Compare coday d \*vdn hUfi^aniy vii. 145. 3 ; tvam sdrathe ydhi javena 
vdhdih, viii. 76. 2 ; Umrayan hay an, viii. 26. 18, etc. The pride of the 
knight in venturing to fight the gods is too common to require further 
reference. We must remember that the gods meant are the old-fash- 
ioned gods, now much reduced in circumstances, and by no means 
types of divinity. Another common comparison is likening the foe to 
grasshoppers, to blades of grass {fnatvd tf riena tdhs tulydn, vi. 113.86, 
etc.), or to ‘one sixteenth ’ of one’s own power (vii. 111. 30, and often). 

I raiki^itaxjyo rathl nityam, iii. 18. 9 ; and ib. 8, mohita(^ ca vane ^.uro 
raksyah sdrathmd rathl. In iv.64. 49, the samyantar rescues the 
knight,’ upadegam anusmftya. 

X vii. 38. 5 {cakram, also singular). Niyantar is usually yantar, con- 
troller. The eakragopidrdu seem to be guards over the wheels, not 
guardsmen {cakrarak.^du). The knights are their own drivers in vii. 
196. 13. The goad pratoda, held by the sdrathi, is constantly falling 
from his hand : compare R. vi. 57. 24 ; 31 . 40 ; and note that the goad and 
reins are both held in the left hand by an expert driver ; and if this arm 
be wounded, he picks up goad and reins (with the other ?), driving on 
as before. Compare viii. 27. 16 ff. ; sa nirbhidya bhujam savyam . . 
hemaday4<> jagdmu dharafj^lni . . viddhasya . . pratodalj. prdpatad 
dhastdd ragmayag ca . . pratodaHi gfhya so '^nyat tu ragmln api yathd 
purd vdhaydmdsa tan agimn . . . 
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We find the Jcing of the Ptodus acting the part of a driver 
beside the regnilar charioteer.* The art of the driver consisted 
not alone in driving well and fast, and keeping the car straight, 
for this indeed was but the foundation of his science. His 
true art consisted in wheeling and turning, in bringing the car 
rapidly about, so as to attack the antagonist with such speed 
from all quarters that the chariot seemed to advance from all 
sides at once. Reference has been made to this art in the par- 

S h on the battle-orders. The circumstances in which the 
^ it or his driver exercises his skill are always the same, 
eitlier to escape surrounding on the part of the foe or to sur- 
round. The names of the circles are apparently technical, in 
as great a degree as technicalities can be predicated of the 
transparent battle-terms employed. We hav^e seen the ‘right’ 
and ‘ left’ circles sx)oken of : that is, the ‘ circle,’ inandala^ is 
the regular term for the evolution, to which we have added 
either yaniaka^ ‘ the double wheel,’ or ‘ left’ and ‘ right,’ dis- 
tributively. Either of the latter is, again, called a ‘ crescent,’ 
a/rdhacandra. The Ramiiyana, in a doubtful passage, uses 
the words vltM and mrpagatl in as if a technical sense, like 
mandala^ corres})onding to {ytiddha-)m(lrga^ and it may be 
that in the Mahabharata also these words have escaped my no- 
tice so used ; but I can cite no instance of them from the latter 
work. The effect of ‘ circling’ was produced by ‘ goading the 
steeds and hauling on the reins:’ directing them, of course, by 
the latter at the same time.f 


* yudhi^fhiras tu tnadre^ain abhyadhCwat . . svayarh sarhnodayann 
agvdn dantavarvmi^ ix, 16.47. 

t mandalani iata^. cakre gatapratydgatdni ca (vii. 19. 6.), ‘ circles he 
made then forward and backward evani uktvd tato . . . haydn sath- 
codya, ragmibhis tu samudyamya javend 'bhyapatat tadd ; mandalani 
vicitrdni yamakdril 'tardni ca, savydni ca vicitrdni daksindni ca sarva- 
gall ; pratodend 'hatdh .* . . ragmibhig ca sainudyatdh, vyacarans te 
hdyottamdh (iii. 19. 7),’ ‘ circles of different sorts, double and single, 
(other) to left and right.’ The partial repetition in vii. 1 22. 66 gives us 
mdrgajnah as one who understands such inanceuvres {mamlaldni, etc. ; 
itardni ca carantdu yuddhamargajndu tatakmtur ratha^ubhih, etc.). 
The same use in club-fight : compare ix. 67. 25 ff. ; 58. 22, 2B ; in the last 
example, a gomiltj'aka manoeuvre of club-ffghting diversifies the contest. 
I should translate ‘ in an ellipse’ instead of a true circle ; here arim 
sammohayann iva is added, the ultimate object being to confuse the 
foe. ‘ Wheeling left’ is aaamjam dvftya vajinah ; ‘ wheeling right is 
pradaksina 7 n updvrtya, in iv. 57. 42 ; 64.4 ; with ardhacandram dvftya, 

‘ wheeling a half circle,’ ib. 59. 10. In the first of these passages, ya- 
tnaka applied to ynanidala is defined by the commentator as ‘repress- 
ive.’ This meaning would not be impossible throughout, and is ety- 
mologically permissible. We should then translate (instead of ‘ double 
and pingle’) ‘ those circles meant to narrow the area of the foe s action, 
and others’— that is, others that give him headway ; but I prefer dou- 
ble.’ The passage in the Ramayana (vi.02.3) contains vUht in both 
editions, but the verse appears corrupt in the second pada. In vs. 6 
{dargayitna tatas tail tu gatir bahnvidhd rane) we have the simple 
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A further trick of the charioteer is that of jiriving in such 
a way as to make a particular kind of noise.* Perhaps no 
more than wliat corresponds to our individual trick of tread is 
meant, but we find that an unseen charioteer is recognized simply 
by^the noise lie makes in driving. This may be merely the 
grandeur and loudness of the sound, and it is withal in a tale 
of old’ that the fact is mentioned but as a man used to the 
track can recognize one locomotive out of a hundred by ear 
alone, though bell and whistle be not used, 1 see no reason 
why in a chariot-age the same fineness. of ear should not be 
possible, even if in one case the individuality lies in the engine 
and in the other in the engineer’s method. Loudness of noise 
alone is often approvingly alluded to (e. g. li. vi.79. 11). 

1 have already spoken of the eagerness with which a decent 
knight slays his foe’s charioteer. The ensign and charioteer 
are often aimed at first, and these with the horses being laid 
low, the kniglit-to-k night combat first begins. Every scene 
will give examples of this statement, and a few references will 
snflice.t Tt was a very mean and cowardly practice, and en- 
gaged in without (!om])unction. Tlie driver was absolutely 
helpless. The op])osing knight looked on him as he did on the 
horses, and shot him to stop the car. No (jualms of honor 
seem to have been felt; yet the driver was the most unpro- 
tected man in tlje field. The ‘code" had not touched him. 
Even as against the o])])osing knight, thus destitute of horses 
and driver, the combat was unfair; but this is the regular 
usage. 

An important casual occupation of the trusted charioteer lies 
in the office of herald or ambassador, nominally under safety, 
but eudaugered by a wrathful prince. Deprecating possible 
wrath, he was su])posed to re])eat verbal messages, wliile act- 
ing rather as an agent sent to confer.;}: As daily herald to 
town from c'am]) goes the charioteer of old T )hritaiushtra, and 
appears as an t)l(l friend of the king. 8o iu the Ramayana a 
charioteer, sdnith !^ is sent witli a message to the king (ii. 57. 28). 
Regular news-seekers were the s])ies, always taken for granted in 
each camp. The mw^s of Arjuna’s vow is carried across by 

gati; in vs. a, Grorresio reads mandaldni ea vUhi^^ ca jihrudh sarpaga- 
tin tathdy dar^^ayantav baJiuvidJidn sutasdmarthyajdn gundn ; whiJe B. 
(adhy. 100 here) has gatapratydgatdni ca in the second pada. The Ra- 
mayana has a simile not very flattering to the charioteer : ‘ this city de- 
prived of thee will be like a pjrtand whose leader {ylra) is slain, and 
where the charioteer alone is left (in the war car),’ ii. 51. 5. A simple 
manteiivre in R. vi. 90. 10 consists in bedusting the foe {cakrothpptena 
rajasd rdva\iam sa nyadhuimyat). 

* Nala recognized by his ramanihsvanofy, iii. 78. 33-84. 

I vi. 72. 26 ff. ; 77. 70 ; vii. 184. 13. 

i Compare Uliika, in v. 161 (see above, p. 164). 
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spies t/O the other camp (vii. 74. IV The news of defeat is 
brouglit the king by messengers called varttihth ; not by the 
suta that had been the daily reporter of events.'^ 

We have also to notice that the suta, or professional driver 
was retained in peace as a musician, and seems in tliis capac- 
ity to have been employed as a regular eulogizer in feasts and 
processions, along witli hamlins and md(jadhasj\ Of the 
number of charioteers employed by a wealtliy potentate we 
can form no estftnate. The Epic says that Yudhishthira, when 
king of Indraprastha, possessed eight hundred sutas with lad- 
gaahas^ perhaps only musicians.:!: 

The suta had not only to drive but to attend to the horses, 
put them up, take care of them, and, after battle, draw the 
arrows out of them and doctor them (v. 180. 1). 

The chariot-steeds : Aelian tells us that the art of managing 
horses was not common, but a science confined to a special 
class. The Indian horses, according to his statement, are di- 
rected by a bridle, but not hampered by barbed muzzles or 
curb-bits.§ This statement is contradicted by Arrian’s report, 
and is in itself of doubtful interpretation, as yahvb^ I iriay he 
the rein with the bit, or the rein alone. The particular empha- 
sis laid on the eTrcan^fr/j is worth our attention, as we shall 

see it well grounded by Epic proof. 

The most popular war-steed is the horse haya,, turaga^ 

rathavdha^ vdlu^ etc. ). Mules were, however, often employed, 
and seem to be admired especially on account of their great 
speed.fir* ** Camels are used as steeds only in ])eace; elephants, 
only when ridden. Horses are ranked as ‘ ])airs ’ or as single 
steeds, the yoked two reckoned as an individual.*'^ The relative 
position of the chariot-pair has been spoken of above; two 
horses seem to have been kept (dose to the pole by a yoke, and 
supported by two outsiders; though it is possible that we have 
in the caturyuy a double-yoke, one behind tlie other.ff 

* tnrttikdih kathyamdnas iu mitrdndm me pardhfiavah , x. 4. 33. 

t iii. 257. 1, etc.: see below, on music. 

t iv. 70. 18. He had also ten thousand elephants, and thirty thousand 
chariots (ib.). 

. . T7/V imepuav (i(ia(jdvi.GT(jv. • 

II ddhdna, said to be bit or snaffle in the older days, for which khalina 
was substituted, means only harness, apparently. On this and on the 
Puranic bridle, see Indo- Aryans, ii. 335. 

^ Two best horses are reckoned equal to four best asses in making a 
bargain : iii. 192. 51 . 

** The chariot-horses were properly so called. Thus, a king who had 
been hunting returns grdiUayugah grdntahayah, ‘with the pairs of 
horses and single horses tired out,’ i. 78. 15. 

ft rathd sarve caturyujali, vii. 60. 2. Cars are generally alluded to as 
caturyuj if any magnificence is intended ; comjjare (v. 86. 6) ‘ I will give 
him sixteen cars yoked with four horses apiece.’ 
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In case tho ordinary arrangement is practiced, two horses are 
submitted to the yoke {dhur\ and two run loosb,. only held by 
a strap fastened to each end of the fore-axle.'^ The character- 
istics of horses most extolled are youth, swiftness, and color. 
We have seen the age of three years mentioned with approba- 
tion, f and I may add that white horses are especially prized for 
swiftness, though other colors are conspicuous; some so diver- 
silied that one cannot hely) conjecturing that quaggas or zebras 
were imported and called horses. ‘ Swift as thought,’ mano- 
java^ is the standing epithet of good steeds.:}; As 1 have given 
some attention to the art of the charioteer, it is (uily fair to say 
that the horses also were so well trained that they heeded every 
word, and are even claimed to have known enough to spring 
up Ixdore the knight and confuse him without l)eing directed.^ 
This is a unique exhibition, however, and professedly a story 
only, giving us also (three verses before) an instance of the sus- 
ceptibility of the Hindu horses in their falling upon their knees 
before their master, Ihit elsciwhere, in scenes of grief, as in 
Homer, we find the horses wee])ing.|| The prompt obedience 
of the steeds must be taken as true if we believe the wheeling- 
feats described. They must also fear no noise whatecer.^l 
Besides these characteristics, certain marks are ])raised, twists 
of the hair in various ])arts of the body, es])ecially one on the 
forehead {laMnta). Such marks were probably explained in the 
(K^aHutra^ ajfiiorisms on horses, which are mentioned with 
others on cars and elephants (ii. 5 . 120). A full de8cri])tion of 
desirable steeds says: ‘the best horses, lean, powerful^ patient 
of the road, with fire and force, of good breed and manner, 
with wide nostrils and large jaws’ but the following list of 
‘markings’ isprol)ably interpolated.t+ The most famous horses 


^ pdr^riwdhdu, x. 13. 3. 8ee above, p. 237. 

\ Abhimanyn’s colts, haydh . . . trihdyartdh, vii. 36. 9. They are 
decked with gold ornaments (ib. ). 

I Horses do not appear to lx? shod, but constant notice is taken of the 
‘ terrible noise of their hoofs as, for example, in vi. 105. 13, khura^tah- 
dac ca sumah dn. 

giii.71. 23, te hayottamdh samutpetur athd 'Mi^aih rathinam woliayann 
iim : tjie singular participle for the plural, probably because confused 
with the proper common use, where luoliayann iva refers to the knight, 
as in ix. 38. 23 (compare P. W. s. v. rathatur). 

1 vii. 192. 20, hayd^ cd \^runy avdsfjan; also E. vi. 57. 25. 

if Tliey must be ‘ patient to each sound,’ mrvagabdakNajtidh, or turarh- 
gamdn chankhavarndn sarvngahddiigdn ram, vii. 162. 3. ‘ Patient of the 
arrows’ is another laudatory epithet (vinltagalydh turagdh), vii. 112. 56. 

** Viraiiamihira (see next note) says horses should have long necks, 
and short ears, lips, and tails (66. 1). 

ft iii. 71. 12 ff. Of the following sixteenth verse N. says, ‘ this verse is 
sometimes omitted ’ ; the marks are twelve in number, two on the head, 
two on each flank, two on each side of the chest, one on the crupper, 
and one on the forehead, in the spurious verse ; in verse fourteen, ten 
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come from the .Sindh country or from Kamboja ; of the peo- 
ple of the latter country the pseudo-Epic speaks as among the 
finest horseirien. ‘ Western liorses’ in general are highly prized, 
but those of Sindhu and Kamboja are most mentioned. The 
latter are called ^ speckled,’ an epithet often applied, however, 
to any horse. Saindhava alone means a horse, as well as a man 
of Sindh. 

Nearly as famous appears to be the steed of Balhi.f From 
the north and west countries Arjuna bought horses of parrot and 
peacock color, as well as those termed tittiT% partridge-colored, 
inanduhakhya^ frog-like, kql/mdsa^ speckled. :j: lied is also a 
great favorite in horses, Drona’s steeds being called ^ red, power- 
ful, pleasant to drive, like coral, copper-mouthed. ’§ Common 
appellations are black, golden, moon-colored, horn-colored, flam- 
ingo-colored, bear-colored ; but the finest of all were Arjuna’s 
own divine steeds, and these were white. || 

The reins and goad (the latter, of three pieces) have been al- 
ready spoken of, in connection with the charioteer. Besides the 
straps of the harriess, the horses sometimes wore leather robes and 
a net, ])robab]y as armor. So also a wooden l)reast])late seems to 
have been worn. Such is ])erhaps the araqoliada (vii. 23. 86) 
The bridle-bit^l appears to be the same word as the Creek yaktvo^; 

dvartas are mentioned. Tlie commentator rep^ards these as ‘faulty’ 
spots, which is better tlian to mention twelve and call them ten, as does 
Williams. These horses are of the famous Sindh breed. Compare for 
the dvartas in, 16 1.24, where N. renders vimaldkmli by dagdvartagud- 
dhdJi. Brh. Samh. 66. 2 ff. and Aj?. P. 288. 1 ff. give ten good and ten 
bad dva/rtns, depending on the locality of the twists in the hair. 

* ix. 8. 22 ; iii. 269. 6, etc. Compare xiii. 118. 18, syandane^u ca kam~ 
hojd yuktdh pa,ramavdjinah. On the color, compare vii. 28. 74 ; vi. 79. 
50 (karhvra). In B. A. Up. vi. 1, as a type of noble spirit ‘ a great and 
lordly horse of the Sindhu country’ is used. Bhagadatta (with his 
Yavanas) has what are called djdneya horses, blooded animals, also 
called in otlier descriptions swift and noble as companion epithets. 
Compare ii. 51. 15 ; v. 4490 (B. orn.). Such djdneyas had also the crown- 
prince of Hilstina : ‘you havp all heart can desire,’ says his father, 

‘ blooded horses,’ etc., ii. 49. 9. 
f bdlhika, hdlhijdta, i. 221. 51 ; v. 86. 6, etc.; R. i. 6. 24. 
i ii. 27. 27 ; 28. 6 ; also extolled in 51. 4 (with parrot-noses) ; 61. 22. 

^ iv. 58. 4 {tdnirdsydJi), ( Y. vii. 132. 29. Drona’s horses are ‘ blood-red ’ 
(rakta) ; so gcnja in vii. 191, 82 ff. ; yellow { paldlakdnda-color) in vii. 23. 35. 

II Compare viii. 77. 3, (agvdh) himagankhavarndh suvarnamuktdmay^i- 
jdlanaddhdh ; vii. 118. 4, gasigaiikhavarndh (C. 4687, gasipunkha ) ; viii. 
50. 5, hadsavarmVj, gankhavarndh ; viii. 76. 86, 8itdbhravary,d}i, asita- 
prayuktdh; ix. 11.41, haydh . . suvarnakak^dli . . fksavarndlj, ; viii. 79. 
59, gvetdgvayuktdm . . . snglio>^am ugram ratharn (arjunasya : compare 
viii. 88. 12, ‘fifty white steeds,’ with eighteen more in verse 13; also 
viii. 37. 26). More might be given, but will not profit us. The various 
flowers (decorations with which, are common) with which the 

color of horses vies are given in vii. 23. 6, 24, 28 ff . (cf . R. vi. 1 9. 46, kdfi- 
candpldd hayd\i), 

^ valgd for ragfmi is later and doubtful (vii. 27. 23=rl217, v. P.W.) for 
Mbh.; kavi, late for khallnaj is not found. 
voL.xiv. 33 
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but the compariBOii is etymologically unsound, bq that it is more 
reasonable to suppose with Weber that khalma ns a borrowed 
word, or one of independent origin.* 

Outside of these useful trappingsf we have a number of 
purely ornamental ones, such as the tail-bands mentioned in viii. 
34. 30. One passage unites ‘ tail-bands, plumes, breast-harness, 
bits, oniarnents of silver, brass, and gold’; but the last are 
not explained.! The plume, therefore, was not wanting, made 
of the tail of tlie has (jrumviem^ which is usually an adornment 
of the palace, one of the royal insignia, carried 1)y princes njxm 
the field [cdm^ara or vyajmta and vala together) ; here an orna- 
ment of the horse, probably worn on the head;§ often with 
the kaksd or kaksyd^ the girdle or girth-band, which, like all 
else capable of decoration, is represented as adorned and be- 
jeweled. The manes, mtd^ must be loiig.l 

Horses have names, as elepliants have. Krishna’s double 
team of four Kambojan steeds is often mentioned, the two 
pole-horses bearing the names ^aivya and Sugriva, and the two 
outsiders called Maghajmspa and Balahaka.l[ 

S})ecial skill in driving horses is claimed by all the knights, 
though a distinction is attempted by Karria, where he says 
‘^alya is better than Krishna; I, than Arjuna; Karna knows 
the heart (art) of horses ; f^^alya, too, has knowledge of steeds.’** 
The number of horses has been spoken of above. One hun- 
dred horses draw a demon’s eight- wheeler (vii. 175. 14), where 
probably no real fact is reflected. Yudhishthira’s car in peace 
(but called a jdiiro rathavarah^ or car of victory) is described 
as dragged by eight horses, and (iovered with a net and with 
bells.ft One well shot arrow slays a horse : for example, ^ the 

* rathdg caturyujo heniakhallnaindUnah, L 19S. 15. The gold nets are 
mentioned in v. 155. 10; vii. 9. 15. For goad and breast^date, see pp. 
348-53 ; fccmfa/cc, armor for horse, in viii. 84. 38. 

\ The machinery of the horse is shortly grouped in one compound as 
l^ddmi^akayokirayngdni, ‘})ole, harness, yoke,’ vii. 167. 13 (the ‘half- 
yoke’* is ^plied to horse or car, ratlio Hdhnrah^ haydh . . oidhura- 
grlvdJji). The reins are called usually rapnayah^ but ahhlpi (grahaJj.), 
viii. 33. 19 ; vii. 48. 39, is also used, 
f vdlabartdha, ura^chada, khalma, viii. 34. 63; prakU'uaka, 19.43. 

^ Sy ix. 9. 13 ; compare viii. 37. 33 ; vii. 163. 33, see cavalry. 

I Compare vii. 184. 42, where ^old yokes are on the horses ; and the 
following kegardlamhibhir ytigdih. Long safd in vii. 175. 15. 

1] iii. 30. 13 ; x. 13. 3, etc. The last two are the pdrsnivdhdii, 

** hayajddna is a gentu-al term, viii. 31. 59 ff. Already noted is Qaliho- 
tra (compared to Matali, Indra’s charioteer), who knew the truth of the 
pedigree of horses {haydndnh kulatattvavit, iii. 71. 37; Ag. P. 388). In 
respect of horse-diseases 1 have noted only xii. 384, 54, where horses are 
afflicted with randhrdgata, but I do not know what that means ; it 
seems from the commentator to be a throat-trouble. 

ft kinkinydla, ii. 61. 4. The net here of the car, not of the horses, is 
more rarely spoken of, and one is often inclined to doubt whether it is 
the horse-net or car-net that is meant. It is generally so vaguely used 
as to leave the matter uncertain. But compare vi, 63. 13, urfwegena 
sadikar^an rathajdldni. Bear-skins or tiger-skins often protect the cars. 
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standard with ojae arrow, the two charioteers {rathayantdrdu) 
witli two ; tli^ trimmcha witli three ; the bow witli one ; the 
horses with four,’ where as many horses as arrows are implied.* 

Mules are used in war, though occurring oftener in peaceful 
scenes. Wlien harnessed tliey are apparently dressed like tlie 
horses, and are also covered with the same gold trappings {he- 
mabJmndeiy Black-haired mules in a white chariot make a 
princely gift.f , The ass, gardahha^ is yoked to a ratha^ but 
here a peaceful wagon is meant ; the ass is goaded on the nose 
as tlie man walks beside it (xiii. 27. 10). Generally when a long 
journey is to be performed with great speed, mules or asses are 
taken. In one case a wagon, ydna^ is dragged l)y mules going 
fourteen yojanm a day ; and some ^ black-necked liuge-bodied 
asses ’ fly a hundred (yojanas in a day), a feat performed by 
ISTala’s horses also. Asses fattened like camels (also used for 
draught, xv. 28. 1 ff.) on various nuts, and brought as tribute 
with camels and horses, are mentioned.:}: i^o{/o yogah / is the 
common cry for Giarness up,’ our ‘putting to’ coming near to 
the originai.^ 

The knight of the war-car : A few words in regard to the 
personal position of the knight of the chariot, before we turn 
to the cavaliy and elephants, or examine the arms of all these 
fighters. The well-born knight, gdra^ sometimes vl/m (though 


* vii. 156. 83 ff. : compare iv. 57. 36 ; R. vi. 69. 38. 

f dadydr}\ gvetarn agvatariratharh yuMam anjanakegibhih {kj'snaJce* 
glbhifL, iigvaiarlhhir yuvatlbhir vd, N.), viii. 38. 5 ff. 

t Fourteen yojanas, v. 86. 12 ; gatapdtinali , ii.51.25; Nala’s horses, 
iii. 71. 72. u^travdnilh punfah pllugaminguddih (as tribute), ii. 51.4. 
Compare i. 144. 18-19 , rdsabhayuktena syandanend 'gugdmind tvaritam 
gatvd. 

^ yogah! or samkuru ! literally ‘the yoking,’ ‘get ready’; so yogam 
djfidpaydmdsa, ‘ he ordered the horses to be put to,’ viii, 11*. 8. Compare 
sajjikuruta ydndni ratndni vividhdni ea, xvi. 7. 11 ; so kalp, as in R. vi. 
34. 20, kalpyatdin me rathah glghrarh k^ipram drdyatdrh tatali. Com- 
pare also XV. 22. 19 ff., where the king is to leav^ town, and cries to his 
assembled officers nirydtayata me sendm prabhutarathakunjardm, and 
to the guardians of the women ydndni vividhdni me sajjlkriyantdih 
sarvdni gibikdg ca, the latter term being equally applicable JbO the i)al- 
ankeen (the women travel in ydna or gibikd usually, ib. 23. 12 and 
xii. 37. 41 : compare vi. 99. 18, Sita in a covered gibikd ; sarvd Patha- 
gatdh kanydh. vii. 60. 2, is, from context, not opposed) ; whereupon all 
cried yogo yoga iti and yujyatdm iti. Compare for different convey- 
anc/es, ydna, R, ii. 111. 45 ; of an army, R. ii. 124. 20. So for the order R. 
ii. 101. 33^ dmantrya sdinyaih yujyatdm ity acodayat. In ib. 36 are men- 
tioned vividhdni ydndni bvhanti ca laghuni ca. In Mbh. iii. 73. 31, mo- 
cay itvd is unharnessing, ‘ loosing ’ the yoke, after which the chores 
were done {upacarya gdstratah). The naraydna or team of men (xii. 
37. 40) may be nothing more than a sedan-chair carried by men in its 
general use (for it seems a common name, for a genus), and does not be- 
long among the war-vehicles. The women in xvi. 7. 33 follow Arjuna 
on agvayuktdi rathdih and gokharo^trayuidiJt . (Jakaia. is the same as 
ydna, hut especially a load- wagon. 
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this may not imply nobility), is separated by^ various grades 
from those around him, and his perfonnances as a fighter are, 
80 to speak, adjusted to tliese grades. In nearest proximity is 
the charioteer, his friend it may be, but socially beneath him. 
Around him are certain followers and retainers. Of these, sup- 
posing him to be a prince or high noble, we must make three 
divisions. First and nearest stand his ^ wheel-guard,’ usually 
one knight each at the sides of his car. These are no humble 
followers, but his equals in rank, although, as examples show, 
often Ids inferiors in age. It is an honorable office for young 
knights so to ‘ guard the wheels’ of a great champion, and in all 
probability, remembering the adolescence of many of these 
young warriors, it was a post sought for them by their parents, 
that Qiey might not only be taught how to fight, but be pro- 
tected in the battles by the presence of the cham])ion. Thus 
Abhimanyu seems to be put under the care of Yudhishthira. 
The knight is the head of his clan. lie is the ca])tain of a 
large family body. But in the vast hosts de])icted in the Epic, 
we find knights or kings standing at the head of whole hosts, 
comprising not only the family or clan but hired troops. These 
hhrta or mercenaries form the third grou]) behind the knight. 
They are of no im])ortance ex('.ept as a mass. The knights pay 
little attention to them, and stand to them in a merely formal 
relation. But between these two — the family friends oi* near 
relations guarding the wheel, and the foot-herd l)ehind, jjadd- 
migdh — stand the nearer ‘followers’ of the kniglit. These are 
comj)rised under the name of an ugdh oi* ((mavrah, and differ 
from the closer friends as from the vulgar. Among the sdini- 
hah or general soldiers, the anugdh were the knight’s ])artieular 
backers. I think we shall not err if wo take the anugdh or 
anuearcih to mean those immediate followeivs I’epresenting what 
remains of the clannish corps of an older age. The amiCAira 
is perhaps nearer than tlie padfinnga^ and therefore differen- 
tiated from him ; but he seems to be the same as an uga,"^ Thci*e 
seems to be a certain personal familiarity between these ‘fol- 
lowers ’ aud their knight, explainable only on such an assump- 
tion. At the knight’s death they invariably flee; they are 
bounS up in his success or failure. The anmja. is often beloved, 
and we nnd Karima weeping when he sees his anuga Durniukha 
slain, just sent forward to Iiis assistance (vii. 184). As his name 
denotes, the anuga is strictly a ‘ followaT,’ to whom conversely 
the knight is purahnara^ ‘leader.’f To illustrate the coii- 

* vi. 118. 44 speaks of the anucardh as all being slain, as if a small 
body. See the general analysis, above, p. 2)32. 

f anugdmin is sometimes used for the shorter form ; rathapurahsara 
as a fixed epithet, xii. 832. 42. 
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nection betweej;i kniglit and followers it may be noted that, 
in the Kivei*- V ision (the most poetical chapter of the whole 
Epic), each knight returns to earth for a time, appearing to tlie 
eyes of his friends, M)earing the same standard, and with th.e 
same car and dress,’ as of old; but after the vision lias lasted 
for a little it fades away, and each ghostly warrior returns to his 
own place in the world* of the dead ^with his steeds and with 
his padanugahl so that these accom))any him after death, as 
before. Here the whole general miiititude that had died is 
raeant.’^' 

One knight often drives just belli iid another to ])rotect him, 
the Hindu notion of defense being not to impede the darts of 
the protected, still less to guai‘d him from shots if he were a brave 
knight, but simjdy to sup|>ort him from behind, to be ready to 
aid him in need. Thus Ithlma, wishing tA> jiroteet the king, 
‘went behind the king, alone, guarding him in the rear.’f This 
is the normal ])osition of the ‘protecting’ knight, who is not 
really a pro-tecfor at all, but a rear-guard to a singh? person. 
The ao Hijah occaipied this position as a body. Them came tlu^ 
foot-followers, (’omj)are the foremost h(‘ro followed by (pied 
ye ca tesd/in jiaddieiKfdhy viii. IHI. 6‘2 ; qardh are the amufdh. 

Idle knight’s adv(n*saries are generally of Ids own class. If 
he becomes or has no ‘foe-man worthy of his 

steel,’ lie rushes about the field till he meets onii. Imddentally, 
as it were, he may slioot a few hundred common soldiers, 
never makes a premeditated attack u])on the foot-soldiers alone, 
but when their (diief is killed, of whom they are, ]ik(‘ the 
horses, an appendage, they ought to disjiej’se ; and if tlu^y do 
not, they are shot as nuisances, not as antagonists. Es|)(‘cially 
is tliis tile case with tlie ‘ heek^atchers,’ or soldiers deputed to 
annoy his rear. These are legitimately shot as cowardly vil- 
lains, though they never ajipciar to do much harm.J 

The knight in his chariot is cAjual to an army. Fre(jnently 
we find thousands running from one moimbal hero. In the 
case of a national hero, of course, no bounds are set in descrip- 
tion. ‘ Through fV^ar of Arjuna everybody, even the knights, 
ran away; the horse-riders abandoned their horses; the ele- 
phant-riders, their elejdiants — falling from wair-cars, elejihants, 

* XV. 33. 13 ff., 17. In. this verse {Havdhdh sapaMnugdh) imha might 
almost be taken in the sense proposed by BUhler for the passag(» quoted 
above from Vasishtha, ‘with their companies and personal followers.’ 
But the ordinary meaning suits the passage. 

\ pr^fhe raki^an, viii, 82. 14. 

i viii. 75. 15, etc. The parmigrCihah, * heelcatchers/ gave their name 
to the one of the practical divisions of a king’s ‘ circuit.' See above, n. 
131, and compare tasya parpiim grahlifydmo javend 'hhijmeydnyatan, 
iv. 53.17. 
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and horses ’ (vi. 55. 25-26). In this way we ofl^n find the war- 
ears in heaps,’ ‘crowds,’ etc., and a confusion 80 *j?reat that the 
phrase frequently turns uj) ‘ there was no cIiariot-patL in that 
place : ’ so dense the crowd as to be impenetrable.^ I close this 
view of the charioted knight with a description of action in car- 
fighting, rathayuddha^ fcmnd in the seventh book (vii.103. 
28 ff.). ‘Then much enraged, and licking his lips,f he looked, 
but found no H])ot on the foe’s body not ])rotiected by armor. 
Nevertheless he shot; vdth sharp, well-delivered, deathlike ar- 
rows he rendered lifeless the steeds, and slew both the side- 
drivers ; he cut the foe’s bow and his <]uiver; he cut off his 
hand-guard {haHtavfijydy Then the ambidextrous knight pro- 
ceeded to destroy the chariot, B])]intering it with arrows. Next 
the foe, deprived of his war-car, with two sliarp arrows lie 
pierced ; pierced by arrows was he through both hand-guards 
in the flesh beneath the nails.:}:. Then the kingly foe was tor- 
mented, and flight became his chief desire ; but unto him in that 
extreme of need flocked his best liowmen, anxious to rescue (tlieir 
king) overwhelmed by tlie darts of their foe. And the (ionquer- 
ingrtoe they hemmed in with thousands of chariots, with har- 
nessed elephants and horses,^ with floods of thick-packed foot- 
men ; so that neither the knight nor his charioteer nor the char- 
iot was to be seen, for the rain of the ari’ows and the billows of 
the people. But the great knight by the ])owej’ of his arrows 
broke that protecting array {varF/f/mu)^ and wounded the ele- 
phants, now crowding about him. Smitten were the elephants, 
and smiting they rushed upon his cJiariot ; but firm in all that 
tumult stood the car.’ 

B. Cmalry . — 1 find in the Epic no word corresponding to 
this heading, but several for ‘horse-riders’ {aqvdroha^ Imydrolia^ 
haydrohavara^ vdjin^ mdin)^ all meaning rthose mounted on a 
horse.’ 1 This fact shows the use of the cavalry. Zimmer 
says that horse-riding is known to the A'edic age, l)ut finds no 
mounted cavalry in battle. In tlie Epi(' age we have, indeed, 
cavalry, but unorganized.^ The mounted soldiers are recog- 
nized as a body {htdam) ay>art from otherj^, of course, but clo 
not act together. They appear as concomitants of tlie war- 
cars,* dependent grouyis; but separate horsemen a[)pear every- 

* Vfnda^ i^rdtUf van^a {rathdndm) are found : compare vi. 63. 13, 
poihayan rathavfnddm xnjivrnddni ca ; and viii. 60. 30 ; 56. 58 ; iv. 58. 
16, etc,; nd ^sid rathapathas tatra, vii. 187. 30, etc. 

t sfichiy/i parisaMlwan^ a common expression. 

X hastdtalayolp ; nakhamdnmntareHubhi}), sandkir drsalp, N,). C. 

omits this last expression, and the next also. 

§ kalpitdify kui^ardir Juiydifi ; usually klpta. 

f Compare for terms vi. 46. 29 ; 55. 35 ; 63. 15 ; 71. 16 ; viii. 31. 33, etc. 

^ Pa^imi gives us dgva, but this is not necessarily cavalry. 
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where. Their ^^niployinent was much influenced by that of 
the elephants. A body of horsemen is routed by an elephant. 
They were tlierefore detailed in small numbers to ^mrd tlie 
war-cars and keep on the flanks of tlieir own elepliants. To 
the latter, indeed, they are formally assigned, but seem gen- 
erally to be circling about the chariots. 

Ilorse-back riding is so common, in peace as well as war,*^ 
that we are rather surprised at the indifferent riding displayed; 
for the cavalry-men are mainly conspicuous through falling off 
their horses, quite often from fear alone. They are generally 
grouped with the hnMisadinah or (dephant-riders, as a force 
antithetical to the main strength of the army, tlie car-men. 
Thus, two kniglits drive on their cars ‘with horses and liorse- 
riders, as if with rushing sw^ans;’ and w^e read of riders (vio- 
lating the code!) lighting witli the chariot-men, ‘j)icrcing their 
heads.’t The verses ])receding, with the swan-meta])hor, de- 
scribe the cavalry -horses as (carrying plumes and djoda^ wdiich 
the commentator takes for quivers, but wdiicli ])robab]y means 
garlands of flow^ers.:}; The same passage adds the fate of 
‘many riders of horses’ slain by one knight ‘with well-knotted 
arrows’ (vi. 46. 23). 

The horse-riders form a sort of aides-de-camp, and are dis- 
patched with messages by the king, not being ordinary cavalry- 
men, but knights on horseback attending the monarch.^ 

Althougli tlie horse-riders are supposed to attack only their 
like, they (‘ontend with tiie chariot-men, as we saw above, and 
tight from rear and side the eJejihants which they dare not 
meet face to face ; as the ‘mountain-beasts,’ when maddened 
by the fight, re])eatedly overturn both w^ar-cars and horse and 
rider together.! 

In one instance, the horsemen attack the other horsemen 
with darts, but immediately after they attack a charioteer in 
the same w^ay.^j In anotlier case, a kniglit overthrows car-men 

* Riding was a common amiiscmtmt. A son says to his father in i. 
100. 61 : ‘ You seem to be iu ill Jiealth : you look green and poorly ; you 
don’t go out ahorse any more’ {na cd \'vpna viniryCm). 

f vi. 46. 22, aemir agryajavdift kccid dplutya mahaio rathCin {ratl^at f), 
^Ardhsy ddadire vlrd. rat hind tti aevanddivah. 

X haydir apt haydrohde pduKirdpldadhdrUdnh . hudtsdir iv(X ftiahdve- 
gdir anyonyaru ahhividrutOfj, \ \. \rd,nanik(ildpa, ISl.), The sddi- 
nah (seated equites) are opposed to the pdddtdh (pedites), and to the 
raihinah, those in petorrita. Compare vi. 71. 48 ; 78.48: 75.25; 79.61; 
vii. 145. 36 ; viii. 28, 19, 22. ‘ Those on the shoulders of elephants’ {gaja- 

skandhdliL) stand opposed to tlie f’oot-soldiers and to I'athopaatha- and 
vdjipfHlha-men, viii. 78. 55 (here, as usual, the term %Mdtdh), 

^ vi.‘l20. 28 ; cf. c^rd hayasddinah, vi. 105. U (here a body-guard). 

I sdgvdrohdn haydn kdhgcid unmathya varavdrandfy, sahasd cik^ipuli 
. . . sdgvaroh/m vi^dnagrair ntk^ipya turagdn gajdh, raihdughdn 
abhinifdnantah Hadhvajdn abhicakramu}i, etc., vi. 46. 26-27. 

% vi. 57. 11, 19. 
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from their car and the riders from tlieir horsps’ backs, more 
commonly said of the riders."^ ‘ 

The horse-riders are the lighters especially spoken of as 
^ drunk witli fighting,’ yuddhcigmcnda.\ The arms of the cav- 
alrjr-men are usually darts only, but we find also spears and 
knives or short swords used by them4 

As the riders figlit alone, when killed they fall unnoticed, 
and their horses run loose, increasing the uproar and confusion 
(Vi. 105. 21 ff.). Their most efficient aid was given when they 
were liurled against the foe after the ele])hants had become 
useless, and the throng was too dense and mixed for the employ- 
ment of war-cars. Then the agile and single horsemen could 
do good work on the herd of frightened foot-soldiers, unim- 
jieded by fear of heavier foes (so in ix. 23. 60 If.). The formal 
and unreal arrangement of the army distributes ten or one 
hundred mounted horsemen as a guard to each elephant (see 
below). 

The horsemen are represented as falling asleep on their 
horses’ backs when the fight has been continued too long, 
with the elephant riders and charioteers keeping them com- 
pany in weariness.^ 

Outside of regular cavalry-men, we find that the chariot- 
knights and kings often fiee on horses when their cars are dis- 
abled, and Jio other refuge ])resents itself, such as leaping 
into a friendly car (the common escape) (ix.2r). 23). 

The horse of tlie cavalry-man was not drivcm by a goad, as 
was the chariot-horse, but by a whip. This (described as gilded) 
was fastened to the wrist of the rider, leaving his hand free.| 
The whip gives us a figure in describing a fiery-tempered man, 
ri’estless under that word as is a fine horse under the wliip.’^l 
It is douhtful whether saddles were used ; but the l^ridle and 
bit are to be assumed, as in the case of the chariot-horse. 


* vi. 108. 33. C()nii)are tht* like acwunts in vi. 63. 15: mdimiQ cd ^<^va- 
prs(hebhyah a knip:ht knocks down with his club : as he does the elc- 
phaiit-riders, infantry, and all other opponents, ‘ like an elephant 
grinding down reeds’ {riadiKildm^ ib. 14). 

f R«ii. 125. 14. Also of barbarians on elephants, Mbh. vii. 112, 17. 
tvii. 165. 21, sdd'inah sddibliih Hardhaw prdsagaktyi^y/ipd nay (th sa- 
nidgaechati. Compare arms of elepliant- and horse-riders as 
rnudgara. nifftriu^a, para<pKtdha^ gadd^ R. vi. 52. 11 : prd,m especially 
for horse-rider is assumed, R. vi. 49. 67 ; and alxjve, vi. 57. 19. 

‘ Some fell asleep on the backs of their horses, some in the chariot- 
nest, some on the elephants’ shoulders,’ vii. 184. 38. 

I baddhdlt sddibhujagrepi smwLrnav'iJqrtdJi, kagdJh (along with beryl- 
handed anku^ns for the elephants), viii. 58. 30. The chariot-horse was 
pricked with ^ pratoda, the elephant wdth a tottra and an ankta^a, and 
the (iavalry -horse was driven by a ka^d, vii. 134. 6, 

% vaco na mampse . . uttanu^vah kagdm iva, ix. 32. 36. Compare 
viii. 21. 23, and R. ii. 16. 22, vakkat^ayd (Epic, loc. cit., vdkpratodena) pa- 
ripuyitah kapaye 'oa, hayaJi sddhus tvardvdn. 
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Prol)al)ly the frequeiitly-meiitii>ued Idaiikets found on the field 
served as sachlles. The ridei*s wore breast-plates and turbans 
besides their arms.* 

C. Th' elephmitr^ridets . — Tlie common names for the ele- 
phant used m the E]>ic, gaja^ ndga^ dmpa^ hastin^ iarcnd] 
fcarln^ dmitin^ dvinida^ mdtahga^ hunjara^ vdrana^ pofa^ for 
the most part serve merely as plain descriptive adjectives (‘the 
twiee-drinker,’ Hhe handed one/ ‘the tusked one/ Hhe defen- 
der/ etc.), and are synonymous. f 

These beasts were employed ^n masse as a moving wall in at- 
tack at the outset of battle, as a standing wall in defense, and, 
thirdly, as individual foragers through the confused crowd of 
bloo<l-soeking desperadoes that make the back-ground of every 
battle-scene. More )‘arely, they were used by rcs])ectable 
knights in a civilized manner. But, as ii:enenilly ])resented to 
us, wc find them mounted by a gang of low soldiers sitting on 
the shoidders of the beast {gajashindhnh)^ who were armed 
with knives, daggers, })ots of oil, stones, and other weapons and 
missiles, with which to strike the soldiers beneath. The gajd- 
rohdh or liastlsddlnah were also set to catch the victims below 
by the liair and then cleave their necks, or to Hli|) foj’ward upon 
the tusks and slay the horses or men that the weapons of the 
beasts might miss. The cavalry ani es])ecially forward in at- 
tacking ele])hants, but always covertly. It recniired a special 
study to be master of an eiejdiant, and the ‘ el Q])h ant-science ’ 


111 viii. (21. 2;i)24. 6() (horsemeii armed with darts, swords, spears, 
and wearing ka/nciika and ; the hhalhta, coverings, etc., of vi. 

54. 5a tr., might belong to any horses. I hesitate to take pHhaka in i. 
84. 21 as ‘ saddle," (as P. W. suggt‘sts). The commentator understands 
a royal team {rdjayogt/a), and describes it as one drawn by men ; the 
narayCtna wc^ have had aliove. The context would favor a V(4iic]e, 
])er}iaps like eibikd in the next versi*, wliich would Hufficdently explain 
the * seat’ {naraydiiavit^emH takhatardvd iti mJevcheHit pramddkdh)^ and 
give the same meaning of couch as in pt{hikdi, e. g. R. v. Kl. 54. The 
pUha/ma rda (i\\ 21 . doeii not necessarily imf >]y a saddle, as the seat 
may be a blanket (kamhola), or (a^vdstara, pariHtoma, rdnkcwa — all 
lbf*se being used on the ]iorse.s, ‘ sjmuid over them" (vi. 96. 74) ; although 
in itself we might well regard pUha as the saddle, were it not for the 
negativ^e evidence of la(*k of such things in descrijdions teemin® with 
everything wearable by horse or driver. In vii. 211. 37 we iina of a 
chariot’s steeds rnkmaplfjidvaklrnd Uaydh {C. v. N.): taken by 

the commentator to mean yellow-liacked steeds, but certainly not here 
saddled. But compare from the Puranic period Var. F. 96. 10, aevdfi . . 
katican^LpUhanmidharohdir yuktdh, Parydna, saddle, is not used. 
Compare padma of ele])haiit8, below. Worth noting is the fact that 
the earliest (Ireek allusion to India contains a ref(?rence to what some 
interpret as saddled camels used like horses. (Aesc^hylus, Suppl. 284 ; 
cf. Hd. iii. 99.) In vii. 112. 55, horses are made to drink wine before the 
fight. 

+ The gajdrohfi rides the dantin, vi. 55. 25, etc. ; and the gajdroJm 
rides the kudjarOj xvi. 7. 66. 

VOL. xin. 34 
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wm an important part of military discipline.* Tlie weapons 
nsnally employed against the elephant are (iron) arrows ; but 
th^ statement sometimes made in the Epic, that a knight kills 
an elephant witli one arrow, like so many others of like nature, 
must be taken with the latitude that Hindu longitude demands* 
The remark of Arjuiia tliat he can kill the Kirata with the end 
of his bow,t as a man does an elephant witli the end of a sharp 
stake (of iron), shows perhaps that this was tin? nietliod of dis- 
posing of them if they became ungovernable.:}; 

The great chiefs, princes, kings, mount ele])hantB so rarely 


* gajagik^d with nitigCistra, i. 109. 19 ; compare viii. 38. 16, hastigik^a- 
kdir vinltdh. The art consisted as much as anything in keeping one’s po- 
sition. Compare vii. 87. 19, where the ‘ harnessed and (Tiiel’ elephants 
{vaimiinah^ rditdi'akarmiiiah) are described as ‘ridden well’ {suvirwpid 
hasty drohdih). In attacking one crawls under and smites in vii. 26. 23 
(afijalikdvedha). * 

{ Compare xvi. 7. 62, dhaym^kofyd tadd dasyvn avadJut. 

Compare the arrangement of the elef)hant8 in the day’s opening ar- 
ray, described in the battle-orders above. In mid-battle such a com- 
pound line is also spoken of as the ‘ line of elephants,’ attacked by one 
knight {ndgdnlkain, vi. 115. 29) ; but ordinarily only disordered single 
beasts are found. The descriptions are much alik(^ ; the riders’ reach- 
ing down, seizing by the hair {kegapakse), and beheading the foe, is 
spoken of in vi. 57. 14 ; where also, 11 ff., we find the cavalry attacked 
by prdsa and the elephants by ndrCwd, (iron) arrows, and, 16, the ‘hero 
knowing well the battle’ crawling out on the tusk, Icarivimnastha, 
The vlro ramwigdradah and gajagiksdstvtivedl, here so called,' shows 
more respect for this kind of fighting than our disgust can appreciate. 
The training is required not only of the elephant holder or kt^eper 
{jnahdnidtra), but of the riders, who are * exi)erts’ in tiiis sort of fight- 
ing (viii. 22. 3), and, as this verse shows, in part fonagncirs (rnekaldh 
kogald madrd dagdrnd tiisadhds tathd, g(ijayuddhvi<it kugaldh kalingditi 
saha). Compare vii. 112. 28 ; xii. 101.4, prdeyd nidtangaynddkrsu kuga- 
Idh kufayodhmah. The verse viii. 78. 56-6 sliows the ordinary position of 
these riders to be on the shoulders of the elephant, as distinct from those 
upon the back of the horse, or tlie ‘lap’ of the war-car (krtad gCinydn 
raihopasthdn vdjipfs(hdn . . nirmaimsydn gajaskandhdi!). For the 
fight of elephant against elephant we have the proverbial comparison 
pratyudyaydu ratheud 'gu gajani pixitigajo yaihd, viii. 86. 21, and an ex- 
ample in vii. 26. 36 : for the way in which the beasts trampled and 
tusked their adversaries while themselves attaedfed, one of many exam- 
ples : mnlidgajdn pdrgmtah prsthalag vdi 'va ntjagJnnir hryasddinafyy 
tMrdvya ca hahvn agvdn ndgd vimvidig cd ^pare, Jaghnuir mamplug 
cd ’jp'jre, sdgxmrohdng ca turaihgdn ^ri^dndir vivyadliu rnpl , aparc dk- 
^ipur vegdt pragfhya . . . viii. 28.20 ff. Like accounts in vii. 153. 5 ; 
VI. 46. 27. For weai^oiis used, see more particularly below. Ar juna’s 
comparison of his dhanu,^ko{i to the gilldgra with whicdi an elephant 
is killed is found iii. 89. 48. It may be a sword. The tusk itself is 
called pole-tooth, imdanta, from its size, v. 86. 7 (M/q/a/a) ; the same 
verse containing the oft-noted rut-mark of this beast (compare i. 221. 53), 
with the implication, further, of eight attendants for one elej)hant 
being the proper thing : nityaprahlmnndn mdtangdn Isddantdn pra- 
hdriipahi a^tdnucaram ckdtkam as(du ddsyami • • • • Tlie capture of 
elephants is noticed in R. vi. 62. 35, arthdir arthd nihadhyante gajdir 
iva mahdgajdli : not, therefore, by females, as Strabo asserts. Vayu 
P. i. 16. 19 alludes to the training of wild edephants by a hook. 
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that we may be entitled to infer that the practice of a king’s 
fighting from A*great howdah {mrimna) on an elephant’s back is 
later than the other methods of car-tighting, and that mention 
of it will be among the later additions. It was probably first 
customary in peaceful jaunts, and then extended to war ; the 
latter must have ])een synchronous with abdication of warrior 
prowess in the main ; yet we find a few instances of elojdiants 
being ridden in war, notably by the Yavana prince.* 

The elephants were attended ]>y ^protectors,’ both the animal 
that served as general ‘guard of the herd,’t and the human 
flank-protectors, of whi(*h we find four, one for each corner of 
the beast.:}: Jlut we also find seven car-men, guard of one ele- 
phant, as tlie normal Tnnn])er.^ 

The still moiH^ formal distribution of forces gives a rather 
different })ictiire of the relative use of the elephant. This ac- 
count groups all the fighters engaged, and may be here given 
in full: The elephants are looked upon in this passage not as 
an iiKlependent array, but as ad juiuds to the knights in (ihariots, 
ten or fifty about each car. Here we find that seven men (not 
in chariots, as above) attend eacdi elephant, two leading it by 
hooks i(i'nIuc(ulhardH\ two carrying bows, two carrying swords, 
one carrying a s|)ear and club {gaktipmdJcafUtrt), According 
to the same dcscri])tion, the distribution of horse-riders was 
thus: if (iach war-car had ten elephants, then each elephant 
had ten horse-riders, and each horse-rid(T in turn liaxl a guard 
oi tm 2>(hhir((ls(lh ; if each car Ijad fifty elephants, 

then each t;l(‘])]iaiit had one hundred hoi'semen, and each horse- 
man seven foot-men. || 

* Oornpare i. (iU. 13, iaih {rdjfmam) (levarOjnprathnam matiavCirana- 
‘dhurgatam . . v/rt/(inf(iin (inuj((gmirr. In war wo find a ])nnoc on an 
olophaiit in iv. Oo. 6 (the boast is slain forthwith by one arrow in the 
forolioad), Duryodhana enters th(‘ war tbus, vi. 20. 7. Compare Bhaga- 
dattii, vi. 95. 33 tf. ; vii. 20. 19 ff.; and Wilson, iv. 294. The (j reeks give 
a special aceount of 11 le Hindu elephant (see Arrian) and Tnan<eiivres 
with them, partly e.onfirmed by our text (see I. A. vi. 239). 

t gojayuthapal vi. 54. 41, etc. 

X gajdndm pddaraksdlj., vd. 40. 13: four iniv. 05. 0: these are knights 
in chariots sii})porting a ])ririce wh<> rid(‘H an elephant. 

gvi. 81. 14, ndgenCige raihdh sapfa sapid m.(;vd ratherathe, anva<^- 
vam da^.a dhdnuskd dlidmiske iia<^a carminak. Ckmipare xvi.*7. 86, 
Icudjardir gajdrohd yayuh .* . sapddarak^dilt smhyuktdh sdntardyu- 
dhikd yayuh. 

11 So in v. 155. lOff. The Agni Punipa gives only fifteen footmen, and 
other accounts also vary, as three horses and five footmen are some- 
times quoted. Three bowmen were on an elephant, according to Me- 
gasthenes. Compare Wilson, iv. 292 ff. The Matsya array numbers 
8,000 chariots, 1,000 elephants, 60,000 horses, in iv. 31.38. A saint sets 
the example of having 100 elephants to each car, and 1 ,000 horses to 
each elephant, vii. 00. 3-4. The truth of all this reckoning is «imply that 
we have different orders recommended at different times, by different 
persons, and this late arrangement of the Epic itself is purely formal, 
and self-contradictory, if we take it as a law. 
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These ^motintainoiis beasts’ (viii. 85, 4, etc.) are armed with 
spikes and iron harness. They wear a TcaJcsya or girth about 
the middle, and carry flags, vdijayanM^ emblems, hooks, quivers, 
guards, neckeliains, bells, wreaths, nets, umbrellas, and blankets, 
possibly with rings about the feet.* 

The tottra^ prod, and anlcuga^ hook, are used to urge and di- 
rect the beast. To these we have perhaps kahhata to add, as 
a goad.f The elephant is at his best when sixty years old, and 
then a type of male vigor ; gift-elephants are so spoken of, this 
being the perfect age.j But even a young ele])haut is formid- 
able: Hhen he became a young elephant’ is a self-explaining 
metaphor on the battle-fleld.j^ No special sagacity is shown 
by the elephants, except in the burning of a forest, where 
they try to squirt the tire out (i. 223. 80) ; but tliey are celebrated, 
as the horses are, for their endurance of noises when, well- 
trained (ii.61.16); and, like Jbhe horses, they wee}> in battle. || 
They are occasionally called by pet names. Drona names his 

* Compare above, and v. 152. 16, gajak hauiak(iH(tm'u(lhdh, lohmmr- 
mottaracchaddh, with, the like description of mental annr)r in xii. 100. 
7-8. Compare R. vi. 111. 10, liemakak^ydbhih saghayfdbhih kareniibhiJj, ; 
and R. v. 80. 32, kantakavarmxu of elephants. S(‘e, too, Mbh. vii. 3*6. 
34; and the (f2^old).y(77a or net fa8tene<l to the ele])hant in vi. 20. 7. The 
kankaua or foot-ring, iii. (C.) 15757, is kivkiy i {-bhumnah) in B. 271. 
22. The (jrdweydini), necklaces, were probal)!}^ for use as well as orna- 
ments ; they are associated with ‘ hells and sj^ears’ (vi. 54. 54 : cf. 96. 69). 
The coverings, as in the case of the horses, go by various names, kam- 
bala, Cistara, dstaraya, etc., and are of wool or goat-hair [rdnkdva ; the 
best woolen stuff, dvikaWf from the mountaineers, Parvatiya, v. 86. 9). 
Colored woolen blankets, Imtiul, are also coiriuion (vi. 57. 26 ; vdii. 24. 64). 
Paristoma may bo a bolster ; it is found with the other coverings on car- 
riages and elephants, and is said to be of different colors. The elephants 
themselves are dark (-blue) or speckled, gojd, nlldh of vi. 59.15, etc.. 
Indra’s white elephant docs not api)ear. Padminah (qualifying gajdh 
may mean speckled. It might also mean ‘bearing a liigh saddle’ : lit- 
erally, ‘ furnished with (something like) a lotus,’ used usually of spots 
on tlie forehead. But in i. 198. 16, N. defines jjadnia as an eight-cor- 
nered, eight-pillare>d saddle, i. e. a howdah. Compare ‘ tlu‘ gold -girdled, 
wreathed, gold-decked padminah' elephants of ii. 61,15 (N. here 
‘speckled’). In vii. 115. 55, vimdna is howdah (later varandaka). In 
the first passage the tusks are gilded. The hells are called ‘sharp- 
sounding ’ {patugharUdh) in i. 221. 64. Gold girdles and flags also in R.; 
e, g. ^^ayodhd getjd^ cai \hi hemakak^dlt pat dkmah , R. ii. 101. 36. C'om- 
pare Mbh. vi. 60. 4. 

] Kahkata^ e, g. vii. 187. 47, may mean breast-plate or goad. The 
vii. 134. 6 : a/Jenya, vii. 29. 17 (sarvaghdti) ; inix. 20. 16, both of 
these urge the ‘ elephant-king compare vi. 45. 5 ; and also ib. 55. 32 
(for cattle, a^trd is the proper goad). The ‘ sound of bells and ele- 
phants’ goads’ is here mentioned. The goad, like the whip, is gilde<i, 
vii, 148. &. Compare vii. 29. 19b-21a (C. omits). 

t ^a§tihdyandhy prabhinndli, SI, etc. As a gift, compare viii. 

38, 9. 

§ bhl^mo poto ^bhavat tadd, vi. 81. 45 ; poto as ‘ an elephant of ten 
years’ seems too young. 

I agruni mumueur nngdh, ix. 28. 24. . 
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elephant for his son.^ A sort praised in vii. 112. 17 is d/7;V 
naha. The ifietaphor of the hoivse iui}>atient under the 
whip is repeated in the ease of the word-woniaied knight en- 
during contempt as little as an elepliant crazed by the hook. f 
Their terrible noise is often allnded to4 

I). Weapons , — The distiindJon between offensive and deien- 
sive weapons is naturally not to be atteiu])ted in all (*ases. I 
divide for the sake of convenience, and shall treat with the 
strictly offensive weapons the non-offensive a])pnrtenan(‘(‘s of 
the same. 

The arms inevitably ffrst are bow, qnivcj, and arrow, as 
one groii]).^ 

1. The bow : This is the weaj)on ;far f as in the 

Veda, (li/odha is both the general word for weapon and, with- 
out limitation, for the bow.|| More speciflt^ names for this 
weapon are the commonly used words dhan tfs^edjxf^ iprasana,, 
and (from tlieir material) Idmrnht,^ pirtaja,^ 

* a(;vottJtdme 7/ hi gcijah khydto ndm/Hdj vii. 190. 17. Tl)(^ luvine, from 
its asamiied derivation, fits an elephant better than a boy> and wt^ 
nii^ht also, regarding tlie age of eacdi, imagine that lh(‘ boy was 
named for tlie (d(^])liant, but it is said otlun'wiH(‘ : a{‘V(fHf/e 'rd 'sya ynf 
stlidma nadatah pradieo (jotavi, (t(^ra11hdwdi 'va halo ^yaih. fasmda 
ndnind hhari-^i/ati, i. 180. 48-49. Th(‘ irnniorta] (4(‘])ha7ds all have 
names, the most famous being Indra’s Airavata. C7onipar(‘ v.99. 15, 
and the verse dirdintUdi pa/hdarlko vdnmmih ktnnndo ^iijaaah, 
dantah sarvabhmunah Huprallkae co diggajdlj, Am, K <)(,’. 1. 1.2.5; Ag. 
P. 19. 27 ; Ih. Saiii. 82. I ; K. Nit. xvi. 8 ; l..assen, J. A. i. 804. 

f iv. 06. 1. (Compare the same iigure, K. ii. 89. 48 (f of fra). 

i hi'hhiia, ix. 9. i4 : 55.42. The Brh, Nfir. P. 10. 15 If. giv(‘S hrrsiia as 
the sound of liorses; as that of (Oephants ; as that of bow 

and arrow (compare {((dka, danKfru, doubtless onoinatopoetie), and 
ph~d as tbo noise of tbe war-car. In closing tliis topic, tbc exact statt'- 
ments of tbe dhaniirreda in the Agni Purana oti tin' use of tb(‘ sIchmIs, 
elepbants, and arms emjiloyed may b<‘ quoted us ajipropriatc, though not 
finally explaining the more vague statcnncmts of the E})ie. Tims, at 
the end of chaptcu- 251 \va find three l.orst^s given to th(‘ car ; two hook- 
hearers, one leader, two slioulder-i iders, and two swordsnuu) given to 
eaeti eh*phant ; ])reviouH to tliis w(‘ bavi* a purely Kj)ie list of ordinary 
arms, and the statement that the sword is worn on the left, the, (piivcT 
on tlie right, tin* noose is ten hands long, the arj*ows arti t\v(4ye viusf/iH 
long, the bow is four liands, and smaller for tbe foot-soldiers; t}H‘ 
soldier should shoot low, etc. The divisions of w(‘apofis, (4c., as in tin* 
Epic (compare Ag. P. 248. 1 ff., 24, 86 ff.; 249.2 ff.; 250. iff.; 251 Ufaml). 

S Ra jendralala Mitra remarks, Ind. Ar. i. 297, that dhmomihara 
(bow-holder) is cwcni to-day applied to one that knows how to achieve 
‘ suc(;ess in otluw walks of life.’ This art being well learmsi iiidicabsl 
a perfec^t warrior. The bow is at all tiim^s the typ(* : e. g. rdruafj . . 
^re^fhaJj, sarvadhauio^natdm, R. v. 80. 5 (sc^e below, on Dhariiirveda). 
Bow, arrow, and breast-plate are the weapons and (hdense of thy early 
period. Compare Ait. Br, 7. 19 (Weber, Ind, Stud. x. 80), aikdi Hdni 
ksati^anyd ^yudhdni yod aei'arathalj, kavaea ipulhanva. 

II sarvdyudha, vii. 175, 12 ; the bow, vi. 118, 43, etc. 

^ The form dhanvan {dhanva) is rare, but occmrs in composition : 
agradhanvd, viii. 65. 1 ; dr dha dhanva, vii. 61. 9 (cfirniaux^ d/Y/ZAaccdViuru/, 
sure Bhot,m nimUfr dimipdtiit^e laghutije df'rpurredhrne . . bravltn . . 
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The ^bowman’ is often synonymous with ‘charioteer,’ but 
may be used of footmen in the field.* The dnd of the bent 
bow was the place wlience, as the descriptions show, the ar- 
row was shot ; and I take it this means that the bow was bent 
into a circle, so that the arrow head seemed to lie back of the 
two bow-ends.f 

The favorite material for making this weapon is the hrmuha 
wood, and this word used alone as adjective indicates the bow.:}: 
The horn-bow appears, however, to liave been the best, for it 
was tills that Vishnu used.§ The (xreeks report at an early date 
the use of cane hows by the Hindus, as well as of iron-tipped 
cane arrows.! The length of the bow is several times spoken 
of as tala-mMra^ a ‘ p^m’ long, which, when compared with 
the numerical cpialilication employed in sadaratn% may prob- 
ably be interjireted as six cubits in length. But we hear of 
tlie bow of a demon being ^ cubit broad and twelve cubits 
long, and the shooting-strifes for a wife in the Epic and in the 
Ramayana alike would indicate an (unusual) use of very heavy 
bows : the scene in the Ejiic re]>resenting far-distant shooting ; 
that in the Rfimayana, expressly a weighty bow. According 
to Egeiton, live feet is the ordinary length of the Hindu bow 
(generally of bamboo).^! As in the Vedic age, the knight held 
the bow as high as possible: that is, vuth tlu^ shaft level to the 
eye, and well forward, pulling the arrow ba(‘k to his ear ; 
and he must therefore have raised the bow ])erpendicularly, 
not horizontally, and not have ])ulled, as did llonier’s heroes, 


vii. 74. 28) ; dhanva in dhanurdhardya devCiya priyadlianvdya 
dhanvine . . vii. 202. 44. 1A\l& ^at'dsana (^-arCwdpa, a name 

of the quiver (not the ‘ bow,’ P. W.) from regarding it as a storehouse of 
arrows. Examples in vi. 90. 61 ; vii. 188. 21 {gardsana and garfwdpa ) : 
cf . viii. 77. 42 {dhavuhkdgdm gardvdpdni . . nadvm ) ; vii. 14. 12 ; 166. 177. 

* dhanvin = rathin, vii. 108.33. The term connotes even a slave in 
R. ii. 92. 15. But the usual use is as in vii. 34. 17 ; R. vi. 35. 10, dhanvl 
rathastho diratho divlrah, ‘aboAvman, a charioteer, a splendid char- 
ioteer, a splendid hero.’ 

t The expression dhanu^kotyd ^bhicoditah, ‘ hurJed by the bow-end ’ 
(viii. 35. 17), is to be taken more prosah^ally, as merely indicating the 
strength of the how. DJuinuskoti is in the Vedic language drtnl. The 
later language has aianl as the notch on the end, perhaps a dialectic 
equivalent. 

Xkdmmka as bow, iv. 38. 11 ; 64. 2; 43, 11, etc. ; compare kdrmuka, 
M. xi. 139. 

§ edrnga, viii. 79. 28, etc. 

I Hd. vii. 65. 

Arjuna’s bow is called tdlamatra, i. 189. 20 ; v. 160. 108 ; Drona’s is 
a ^a^ctratnidhanuh, i. 167. 26. Another palm-estinaate is that of vydyd- 
masaham atyartharh tpiardjasamam (gdyd'^t’^am) in iv. 40. 6, where the 
bow is also (7) gilded, and ‘ without holes’ (avranam). Compare faZa- 
mdtrmh dhanur gxhya, vi. 49. 36 ; tdlamdtrdni cdpdiiiy vii. 45. 16. The 
demon’s long bow is described in vii. 175. 19. Compare x. 18. 6, a like 
bow of five kiskm. 
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to the breast, ^he great bow so pulled looked like a crescent, 
or, ill view of its terrible appearance, is likened to the weapon 
of Indra.* 

Arpina alone is ^ left-handed’ {sanyaHdei7}\ or, more truly, 
ambidexter, and uses either hand to draw the string.f 

The string {jyd) of the bow should be made of ^/^/i^^n^a-grass* 
It is a mistake to suppose that (as the Nltip. teaches) the bow 
was strung wit]^ two cords at once. The cord is noosed at 
each end, and consists of different strands, but bound together 
into one string. The sound of the bow-string twanging on the 
hand-guard of leather is often alluded to as one of tlie com- 
mon noises of battle.:): 


* The expression ‘ up to the ear’ is used either of bow or of arrow. 
Compare viii. 90. 57, tato ^rjuno dvddagabhih mmvkUVir varCihalcamdir 
ni^itCiih sa/niarpya, ndrdcain d^lvi^atulyavegam dharlu^)urndyaiam 
utsasarja ; ix. 28. 5, dkarnaprahitah (com/.) ; viii. 83. 39, mpivhkhena 
suyantritena susaihcptdgrena (^arena dkarnam/uktena samdkitena {(;firafi 
. . ^/iro jafulra) ; vii. 47. 9, rukmapunkhdih . . dkarnasarnacoditdih ; vii. 
156. 184, rniimocd ^karriapurnena dhanv^d (^aram ; R.vi. 53 . 75, karndyata 
visrsfena <;arend 'iiataparvayjd ; R. vi. 79. 16, hd^iam dkarndi purayttvd 
sasarja. The bow is ‘ full’ when rounded ; then the epithet is carried 
over to the arrow. Compare 11. iv. 123 for the Homeric view : vfvpi)^v 
yev yaCiii mhiGFi'. The size and shape are indicated, as stated above, in 
vi. 44. 17 ; vii. 88. 18 ; 40. 33 ; 124. 35 ; 156. Ill, dyatakdnnnkah ; 167. 46 ; 
169. 28. (rflncjiva (Arjuiia's bow) looks like a wheel of fire, it is bent so 
far into a (drcle {agnicakra, iv. 64. 14). Compare R. vi. 51. 87, where the 
arrow is joined to the dgneymn astram. and both it and the bow * p;leam’ 
(jajvdla). The circle is expressly stated to be tlie shape taken l)y the 
bow. Compare references above with i. 133. 3 ; and vii. 160. 47, matida- 
llkt/takdrtnukah, ‘ one whose bow is bent into a cinde.’ 

f vii. 143. 34. In vi, 59. 96, vieakar^fi dorhliydm nuthddhawth, we 
have an exceptional a(!t, probably uncalled for by actual necessity, as 
the bow was of course stretched back by the Iiand, oj* evtui by the 
fingers alone : {*aram . . . angullbhir vyakar,Hatu, 
t In iii. 23. 3 ; vii. 90. 25, etc., we find the jyd mduriu. Compare viii. 
21.23, tndurvyd talatre nyahanat. Tha jyd^^aUi of viii. 90. 98 speaks 
in fact against a plurality of strings (general verses on the use of the 
bow-string. etc., ib, 99 1(H)). Arjuna’s bow has one string 

noosed at each end, jydpdgu (compared with the two upadhdna). i v. 35. 1 6. 
When one bow-string breaks, another has to be tied on, iv. 59.9 : yoja- 
ydmdsa riavayd rndurvyd gdndivam, Comi)are iii. 168. 76, ajardm . . 
jmm . . garidlve safnayojayat. The iiiurva string constantly used in 
tne Epic is iiartly replaced by a string of hemp and hide in the later Agni- 
Purana ; and h€*re metal as well as horn and wood (or ‘ iron and* horn 
mixed’) is employed in the making of bows (whieli are further, accord- 
ing to this authority, four cubits in length); but the bamboo is most 
extolled. This passage, Ag, P. 244. 4 ff. (quoted without reference V)y 
Wilson and R. Mitra), might there have been contrasted with the Epic 
usage distinctly earlier {compare dhanmUi ca dlptdn mdimfig ca 

in iii. 23. 3, etc.) Some technicalities may be mentioned here. Drawing 
the bow is vikp^ya, uUrjya, dnaniya, vulhuuvan, vuphdrayan; the 
shooting of the arrow is vuyjan^ or a compound of an or of s/c, ‘ cast- 
ing’ or • emission cyu is also used in the same way. Of the bow-string 
we find vikanari, ‘stretching:’ avaftrjya, ‘letting go;' in casi^ of a 
knight ready to shoot, avamrjya, ‘fingering the bow-string,’ is used. 
Sajya, sajja are used of the bow, but as well of the arrow. Compare for 
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Ajr to the decorations of the bow, it is generally described 
first as being ^jmre,’ that is spotless, and then as ^of gold’ 
or ^ golden-backed by which we may understand some kind 
of gilding or gold ornamentation ; and tliis is pnjbably meant 
when ‘gold 1 ) 0 W 8 ’ are spoken of by later works, altliongh 
among metallic arms. Not only was the bow painted many 
colors (1.225.8,9), but it was ornamented with all soii^s of 
gold figures, ‘ drops of gold,’ insects, elephants, etc., dis- 
tributed {mhhahtdh) upon its surface ; representations also of 
the heavenly bodies are to be found upon it; and even gems 
of value were set in the wood.* The range of the bow (?>d- 
nagocara ; dhavvrcmtara is a teclmical mea8urement)t is not 
described as very great, but the forc'e of the shot is repre- 
sented as terrific*.. It is didieult to say Avhether the many sto- 
ries of lieroes slaying ele])hants and horses with an arrow 
a])ie.ce, overturning chariotsf and transtixing armed knights, are 
all due to poetic exaggei'ation, or may be based upon relatively 
good shooting power. Heading as from the point of view of the 
later writers’ knowledge, we should not be inclined to acknowl- 
edge any great dexterity in the use of the weajx)!!. The 
knights arc portrayed as wonderful in the stiength and raj)id- 
ity of their slants; but their shooting ex(*ept for this is rather 
ineffectual. Th(*ir aim was apparently less good than their 
(jui(*kn(\ss in resliootiiig, although a few cas(‘s of good sliots 
are mentioned, and the practice of amusing one's self by shoot- 
ing into the foe's open Avounds is largely indulged in by the 
heroes, and argues w(dl for their skill. Ihit had they really had 
any great c*x})ertness, they woidd not have wastcnJ so many 
arrows before killing each other, in the single duels; for, in 

the ordinary use tdv auye dltaii/tisl sajrje kx'tvCi ^‘(tlruhh((y(nhk<(r(\ vii. 170. 

; and, for illustrations of the above uses, see P. W. s. sajja, and eom> 
l)are vi. 79. 9 ; 74. 1 : 101. 42 ; 109. 13 ; 81. 38 ; vii. 10. 30 ; 127. 28 : 145. 51 ; 
183.51. Jn vii. 2. 23 “29 (warrior well described) we fiiid cdjnvni and 
jffCih sam}i((h(in()p((p(rnndlj, of the different strin^^-strands. Compare 
also vii. 191.3, dlimiur Jdilra m diidya j(xl(i(ianihHvatiath,(i(\lhaJy<t'nt, etc. 
Adhijya is not often used. An instance is vdii. 20. 25: dlwnar athd 
\lhijy(tni> kftrd. The setting on of the arrow is mnidJidna . The ()ow is 
always unstrung when not in use. The teclmic:al use i]i R. seems to be 
ai>oiA- the same as in Mhh. Compare K. i. 77. 38, mmdhdya'm <;araih cd- 
pam vicakarm . . vikr^ya . . tad dlumtih sa^^ara^n (analogy with sap 
jam dkaiiuh, compare ih. i^ijya). Sajjtkvru (xiii. 53. 30) shows 

further extension, also used of Otlier objects : compare sajjay and sajji- 
bhu. 

* III VI. 100. 13, and often, avo find the expression ‘ bow witli a golden 
hack’ (hemaprs{harh dhaitah), while the animal-ornamentation is de- 
scribed, e. g. in iv. 42. 1 tf., as if figures were placed at equal intervals, 
the ‘drops’ (bindavah) being the simplest form. A white l)ow orna- 
mented with the figures of live leopards is here mentioned. Gems on 
the bows (as on most of the weapons of the knights) are common : com 
parevii.168.lt. 

I Compare dhanuh in dhaxmhgataparmdhali^ R. vi. 44. 36, etc. 
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spite of ‘ all-pr^otecting armor,’ several vital points were ex- 
posed, and we often read of one knight wounding another 
with several successive arrows, yet doing no serious damage.*^ 

This brings us to the point of regarding tlie skill most 
praised in handling the bow. We find it is the ‘(piickness 
and lightness’ that the great heroes of tlie bow are famous 
for (not sureness), and that the cpiickness consists in tlie aliil- 
ity to discharge several arrowy's at once, as the Hindu says: 
that is, perhaps, an apparently uniiiterniitted discharge, ow- 
ing to the quickness of stringing. Thus, for instance, the 
Hindu conception of the last quotation would be a siinultaiu*- 
ous shooting of three arrows. The fiction is carried further. 
Five hundred arrows are sometimCvS shot 4n a twinkling,’ or 
expressly ^ with one movement.’ Thence the common for- 
mula describing a fierce fight : ‘ the sky became clouded with 
the arrows’ of two contestants. A technical term, /uid<impa^ 

^ liand-throw,’ w^as used to characterize this art. The weakiiess 
of the special shot was douhtless due to practi(n‘iig this general 
discharge of arrows. A\^onderfiil marksmanshi}), as we under- 
stand it, seems to belong to the accretionary legends of the 
Ihlndns, as in tlie tournament, the description of the mjayffm- 
the unlucky rival of Droua, etc. (see below, on Science 
of the l>o\v.)t 

The noise of the how and twang of the string are olijects 
of the ])oct’s attention; and a favorite scene in the story is 
the motionless admiration of a whole ai'iny gazing iqion two 
heroes (mgaged in a. bow-dnel. We notice in sucli duels tliat, 
though the bow is beloved and has a j)et name, yet it is often 
reje(*,ted in mid-fight ; so that must siqqiose the war-car fur- 
nished witli many bows.:}: The i)ow itself is often cliiqiped in 
two with arrows. A single arrow may lie driven witli forego 


* CoTiiparfi viii.5l.3f), hanjah . . . bhhnxiHenam tribhih ^ 

r/amfilam viirnddha dcdhmn dyamya kdrmukam,, etc;. tlie l>ow 

is drawn as bard as possible, and three arrows }>ieree the foe, but no 
great barm is done. 

f hastav'ipa in v. 23.23 (C. 70(5, cdp.c) denotes an output of sixty-one 
arrows; but iiv (3 hundred at once is mentioned in v. 00. 10, acui «gain 
in V. 90. 29 (ksrpaty ekaia vegena paiim hdna^ntd/ni). As an example of 
the sky be(;omiiig eloudc^d 'with arrows we may take vii, 139. 45. Ar- 
junci is espeeiaJly famous for Idghava and Hdmihava, no ont^ excelling 
him in this ‘lightness and quickness,’ whether using knura, bfialla, 
ndrdca, or vipd{ha rditFerent arrows), i. 139. 0-7 : compare ix.22. 10, etc;. 
The ‘ well-governed arrow’ of viii. 83. 39 may he of aim, but is more 
likely of forcie— unless, for svya7)trUah,we read with P.W. HU2)aUritafi, 
t The dual of bow may inii)ly simply tlie double l)Ow : that, is with 
two curves. We find this e. g. R. ii. 106. U, kurn Hajjc on dhmiii^l fcci- 
vncarfi dhdraymxm ca, 
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enough to go through a man’s head and come out, falling to 
earth behind liim/^ 

The ‘ law’ of the warrior commands that the archer shall at- 
tack only tlie archer. This law is a hction. Nothing is more 
common than for a knight first to slay his foe’s heljfiess cliar- 
ioteer and then his proper antagonist. With the fall of the 
driver the horses usually become unnianageahlc and flee. 
‘ With arrows drawn to the ear the knight slew^tlie charioteer,’ 
after which the horses galloped away with tlie empty car.f 

2. The quiver. We have several names for this companion 
of the bow. The most general is the old ‘arrow- 

holder,’ named with dhmmH and pjd in many plac'cs, but not 
particularly described. It is jirobable tliat an exj)ert warrior 
using many arrows had a pair of large (juivers, peril a] )s fast- 
ened together. We could thus explain tlie common dual use 
of the word.:}: Discarding impossibilities, the (juiver ajqiears 
usually to have held from ten to twenty arrows. Jt was fas- 
tened {haddha) on the right of the back. Otiier terms for the 
quiver alone are tmui or while nhaiuja, ‘ hanger,’ may 

be both sword and (piiver. The word iipdmiiAja also means a 
quiver, but is a})])lied to the largcu* arrow-holders fastened to 
a horse or an elejihant, although used also of men.i:^ 

* The noise of the string and bow: compare vii. 8. 18 ; 9.30; 33. 41 ; 
38. 13 (aispe.sa//tt, Jydghosa, jydtalanirghom, -avana). In vi. 53. 10 we 
find, for instance, the scene alluded to above, tln‘ army gazing silently 
at two archers ; and here more than one bow is used. 8o, after one i)ow 
is cut in two {cdpam dtndhd citcheda), we find a second scuzed {anyat 
kcirmukam dddya, vi. 45.29). tk>nipare the like scinie. frkUui cicclieda, 
follow hj athd ^nyad diiminr dddya myakdk^. m vid^irdui^'a, vi. 45. 33 ; 
or the same in it). 73. 5 ; 101. 40 ; viii. 77. 57 (a new how and sixteen ar- 
rows). The force of the arrow is shown, as said above, by transfixing 
a body in arms and reappearing, in vii. 150. 181 ft*. ; 113. 50. 

f vi. 72. 20. Regarding the time a bow lasted, W(‘ may assume from 
their constant destru(;tion that they were nnenduriiig, unless of horn 
or metal. No positive statement can he made. Arjuna’s age rather 
than his bow’s is indicated by iv. 43. 0 (‘ sixty-five y«‘ars Arjuna had the 
bow’), as the latter is divine. (In regar<l to the ago of the Pandas, com- 
pare the curious exi)ression in V.48. 27, CHula kiddstrdn ai^ii^Mprakdi^Ain 
(dra^td) paiica ^urdn: relationshi]> more than age is im})lied). 

t Singular in viii. 10. 34, etc. Dual in i. 225. 23 ; v. 60. 12; ix. 63. 9 
(mah&imdht), etc., of Arjuna’s equi|>ment, and the accompanying piece 
to his large bow, Daiujliva. Of. baddhvd tumlu dhamiHpdnih of a 
hunter, R. ii. 65. 17. 

^ Comimre viii. 27. 30 ; vii. 39. 16 ; ix. 24. 13 ; vi. 48. 29. The npdsanga 
(vi. 106. 22 ff. ; vii. 14H. 42; viii. 19. 42; 58.26, etc.), when represented as 
in the chariot, is probably a receptacle more like a box than a real 
quiver. The commentator says that the nimhga was the quiver of a 
foot-soldier ; the tunlra was tfie same, only larger ; the upasanga was 
a tuna ‘ carried by horse or elejdiant:’ see below). Updsanga is, however 
(e. g’. iv. 43. 6), used of a knight’s quiver, ‘golden arrows in a golden 
up)d8anga^ (according to N., the feathers are here called hairs, mhasrd 
lomavahinali). The chariot-quivers in the Ramayai;ia may be of 
which thirty-two in one car are casually mentioned in R. vi. 51, 18. So 
plural tumrdljif vii, 29. 16. 
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The hala/pa is the (fiiiver witli its arrows, one word <H>in- 
prising hoth,Af)d often antithetical to the bow {Mhlpfmi dlui- 
nuhsi ea\ The ornamentation of the quiver appears to have 
been, as in tlie case of the bow, by raised figures of animals. 
How it was made we are not informed.* 

3. Tlie arrows. The Epic describes arrows of two chief sorts, 
vdinava^ ‘made of reeds, ^ 'Aval dyam^ ‘made of iron.’ Eonc 
arrows a])pear ^ rarely in late })arts. Tlie oldest and com- 
monest names are isu (me) and <^.ar<i (reed). Like t\ie iirst 
in meaning is aMm, ‘ missile,’ united witli it in IseaMra^ tlie 
bow, and in tlie exjiression IrtdHira^ which, like dhaunr- 
dhara^ denotes a tine archer, and is an honorary title of a 
good knight. Like the second in meaning, but of later use, 
IS hdno^ a reed, but emjdoyed also of iron arrows ; while the 
very common (ydya means the arrow-point, and thence the ar- 
row as a whole.'}' Ileside these wi^ find hhalhi and jmidara. 
the latter rare, and meaning literally a- ‘ s])litter the former 
common. The arrow of iron was usually termed ndrdnu 
Other less (‘ommon forms are disimssed Ixdow. 

In r(‘gard to the emjiloyment of the arrows then* is little to 
he learned, in s])ite of the long descriptions in the Epii'. As 
said aJiose, they were used to embarrass or slay rhe foe 
more by numbers than by the skilful use of one. Nothing is 
more ('ommon than an incredible number of arrows living 
aiu’oss the field between two chamjiions; and a, ‘rain of ari'ows’ 
or ‘hood f)f arrows,’ forming a ‘network’ of darts, ensues 
whenever two heroes (amtend.^ 

The arrows generally used wer<^, ac(*<>rding to indidinibi but 
frcHjiient des(u*iptions, large, long, heavy, sharp, sti*ong, able to 
pien'c armor, (‘a])able of slaying ehqdiants, horses, etc*. Ihit 
we find, besides these long (i-eed) amnvs and heavy (ir*on) ar- 


C'oiiipare pauiMti^dvdCdalakHanah kalapah, iv. 4a, 15 (coitiparc ib. 42, 
8 , kaldpaedpa ! read tuna ?). The c*<miparison in iv. 45. 7 sliows uh 
noUnn^»’ (the eoininc^ntator adds ni^aiuja). 

t Astra and fsii are each etymologically rneredy a missile telarn. Sd~ 
yalca. arrow or dart, conveys the same idea. Isvastra <K;(airs in the 
pse,udo-Epic Jind Drona (p. 224), !)Ut is not a liattlc^-word. Late also is 
kdnda, \joint,’ in tlie’scmse of arrow. C^omparc^ tatre \svastram ak^arot, 
xii!2. 18; savimni kdndam dddya, nirgaydmdsa. rd/ mfgatii, xiii. 5. a. 
From is we have also i'pM, probably nierely a, reed magic^ally used, not 
strictly* an arrow: while the root of asfra. gives us further prdsa, ‘a 
projectile,' also a common synonym of any arrow. ( Compounds of 
these words are mkdra, isvCtsa, and npdstra, all rare words, the ar- 
row-maker, the arrow-thrower, the little arrow (V). 

t Compare viii, 76. 16, nfirdedYumh dve sahasre ea vJra trlny ejn ca 
pmidardndm. 

4:^ Compare vii. 19. 17, 18, enravarsa, ^aravpsti, ^nrajdla; vii. 160. 41, 
hdYiduyha. The' war-c;ars are often lost to sight in these rains. Hcmce 
gaiabhdli as epithet and comparison, thick as flying locusts, iv. 53. 20, 
etc. 
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rows, an arrow ^ one span long’ made of reed, meant for fight- 
ing at close quarters, where it could be more‘q 7 iickly ^put to’ 
and discharged.* 

The normal length of the arrow was that of tlie axle of the 
war car. Bound with sinews {sndyn)^ and well feathered, it 
has a ‘ terrible end,’ whether made of reed and tipped with steel 
or wholly of metal. In the reed th6 epithet ^ well-jointed’ {su- 
jMman) points to the joints of the reeds being well smoothed. 
Three joints are recommended. The feathers used were of 
various kinds ; hawks, flamingos, and hen ms furnisli the sorts 
mwl used, various birds being sometimes re])resented in the 
feathering of one arrow. f 

The sharpness of tlie arrow is naturally often alluded to, the 
point {mukha, DaJdra, agra) and edges [dJuird) being ^ sharp as 
tlame,’ or ^ sharj) as a hair,’ for they were ' whetted on stone.’J 


* vditasUkd ndma mra/i, used as described in vii. 191.43: compare 
id. ib. 123. 60 ; R. vi. 49. 49. The ‘ putting to’ or ‘ setting on’ of any ar- 
row is {yoga, ‘fastening,’ or, more commonly) nidhmui and mmdhdna. 
Com|:)are mmdhitesamh, ‘ with arrows fitted to tlie bow,’ i. 183. 69 ; and 
hero, too, lah^ya (cf. lakm) as the target (68) ; {‘ahyiii'n vrddhtffn lah^- 
yam (77 ; l)iit sarndhitah (^arCth are arrows sliot all at once and falling 
together). Asfrayoga, in iv. 3. 30, etc., is the art of shooting. 

f Later authorities specify three cubits as the arrow's length (Nltip., 
etc.). Egerton says the usual length is two and a half to three feet 
(Handbook of Indian Arms, reviewed in Ind. Ant. 1886, p. 24 If. 1 have 
not seen the work itself). The Epic jpves the axle of the war-car as the 
norm : an item that might determine the size of the chariot, if one 
could trust the correctness of the later writers as authority for the 
Epic ; this, however, we are not entitled to do. Compare rathdk^amd- 
frdir vii. 166. 18; 175.19. The sridyn fastemni the arrow- 

head to the shaft. Compare pltdh . . stulymiaddhdh suparvmjah 
pYthavo dwghagdminah, vdin<ivd(^- cd 'yasd(^ eo'grdlj . . etc., in vii. 99. 
7 (where the commentator explains mikmiacavwdgrdh) : a descni)tion 
comprising about all that we can learn of the arrow barring the feath- 
ers. For t\w pariian, compare samvataparvabhllK iv. 85. 15 ; vi. 113. 36^ 
and wafnjiarran, itself the arrow, vi. 117. 44 : vii. 139. 37. The favorite 
feathers seem to have been long hawks’ feathers, with which the ar- 
rows are ‘ dressed' (compare rasa; kakka-, h(frhma-, dtrgha-, {m- 
kapatrabhaiJi piirvdir ardhdih suvasasali^ vttardir dyatsdih intdir he- 
mapimkhdUi (^ilddtdil),, iv. 43. tO). With gdrdhrajjaira (vii. 119. 41) and 
kankapatra {hfdi vivyddha sarhkruddhah kcmkapatrfrparicchaddih . . 
^iard\h, vi. 101.41) compare vii. 135. 38 and 29, gardhrapatrd, and kan- 
kaharhinavdjitdili sdyakdih ; also ix. 38. 5, the same, followed by yihl- 
dhdtddiij. In iv. 48. 18, triparvdnuh, 
t (/orupare gitdir agm^dktidkdrdih, vii. 104. S3 ; and {yUd<;itu, vi. 110. 88, 
applied to ah arrow. Lomavdhin, etc., ‘sharp as a hair.’ is common, 
e. g, iv. 63. 6 (but compare N, in note above). It is not strange that 
this edge can cut the bow of an adversary (e. g. vi. 113. 26), for the 
head seems not to be a point so much as a blade. With 
compare the frequent epithet ^•illmukha, used as name of the arrow 
in general, and especially applied to iron arrows i^illmukhdih . . bdndir 
m^itdifi . . dyasdih^ vi. 114. 85 ; 111.35; 11^.40 ; t^rarhd/mnkhdn chill- 
mukhdh ehildcitdfic cik^epa, viii.2S A, This epitluq is jilso applied to 
the sword (see below). 
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The other end of the arrow is adorned with what is often called 
the ‘ golden’ When applied to a ‘ knife-ajToWj' we find 

the punJc/ia of silver. To drive the arrow up to this part was 
a special feat. The puhMa„ then, was a metal end attached 
to the main sliaft, and was prohahl^y added for the purpose of 
making a securer notch (the notch itself being called kudnuiln}^,^ 
and opposed to the sharp end (viii. ^34. 18 - 19 ) : ahold 

alike for string and feathers. Oiled arrows are often referred 
to, and lire may* have been applied to them thus oiled, as we 
find them spoKcn of indeptiiulently as '■ glowing but 1 am 
inclined to think tliat, if arrows really lighted liad been used, 
more than this epithet would remain to ])rove it; for tlie 
^glowing,’ like the ‘flame,’ of an arrow is poetic al for heat, 
and proba])ly refers only to its shaipness'^’ and its fiery 
touch ; and tlie word is used where no fire is ncc^essarily imagin- 
able (as of a sword), and wliere none is certainly dis(*overal)le. 
Moreover, these ‘glowing arrows’ never kindle W( od. From 
the effect, then, or lack of effect, I think it (lou])tful if fire was 
used ; though the mention of ‘ ignited ’ arrows in Mann may in- 
diKie some to inter])ret (Vipta as really enkindled. f The (jiies- 
tion whether poisom^d arrows were used in war has been, I 
think, unsatisfactorily answered. Wilsiai says that (bamboo or 
wood) arr<*ws were not j>oisoned excejff in the chase. This is 
one of those statements, based on a study of ideals, that must bo 
modified by facts. I’he last ])art is not wrong; in the (diase 
])oisoned arrows are alluded to in the ]>sendo-Kpic () notation 
given above, where we read of Imnting with ‘poisoned arrows’; 
yet it is mentioned elsvvdiere that hunting was done with ‘j)nre’ 
(i. e. nnpoisom;d) arrows, showing sneh sometimes to liave ht^en 
tlie case.J But as to war, tlie law foihidding poisom^d Hi*rows, 


* Compare Antig. 1085, a<f>f/Ka . . KainViav ra^t-viiara . . tuw a'r 

v7TEii<'ipafid. 

I fdiladhanta (vii. 139. 2), of arrows, properly ‘dipped in sesame oil,’ 
Fire like arrowH are mentioned eii. 120. 19; so (IljdfVj, iJi. 23. 3. 

The oil was probably for loss of fri<*tioii, nsed of bit a (la in general, viii. 
25. 9 {dhdv, ‘ wash in oil,’ v. 19. 3 ff.). In ix. 28. 5, ^IddhuatiJilj (earaJj) is 
‘polished by stone.’ In Maim, however, agvijraliUdejana, ‘with the 
point ignited, Wii. 90, may mean ‘ with sharpness of fire,’ used tfeiira- 
tively, but from the eontext seems literal. That the ‘glowing’ often 
means merely sharpness may be shown by sueh exani})IeH as viii. 90.08 
(note also avahraga .) ; 11. vi. 51. 73, m\dtaw. hfhiadi jvidantaDi iva tejand 
. . ddCiya dhanuijgre^fhe yojayamam. Compare in the following vs. 87 t 
jagrdha ea earaih tlk.^ua)h tain antreiui m smhdadha, dgneyerui tato 
^'Htreiia yojaydmdm sdyakarh, sa mfvdla muhabdiiali. (Compare, too, 
R. vi. 09. 3 ff. : ‘ the sharp feather-elotheti arrows’ are cikhiHamHpargdfy. 
In R. vi. 54. 49, all sorts of weapons are dlpta., i. e. bright or sharp : com- 
pare ib. 59, 'pradipidsydh . . anye, of men ; and K- vi. 58. 44, df^ftxl 
^‘iilaih walantam. 

t Wilson, iv. 355 ff. Compare iii. 36. 45, caron/o nifgaythh nityaih 
^uddhdir bdndir mfgdrthinah (perhaps ‘ bright ’). Poisoned arrows for 
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aBd the Epic’s special statement that one 4ionorahle fight’ 
took place where ^poison’ was not used, show that Upta or 
poisoned arrows were generally employed.* It is also possible 
that the common epithet ‘ resembling a snake ’ may refer to the 
poison, though perhaps better understood of the sliarp bite, the 
wliizzing sound, and the darting motion. f 

More than this in regard to the arrows used in the Epic must 
be confined to tlie special uses of tlie different sorts, thougli we 
are here chiefly driven to the interpretation of the name for 
the kind, and the special peculiarities of each mentioned. For, 
as a general thing, the arrows are alluded to in the mass, and 
only here and there do we find particular descriptions. The 
meagre accounts show us, however, many more names than we 
can interpret. Prol)al)ly several of these are merely e])ithets 
applicable to different sorts : thus, the <johirn<i^ ^ cow-ear,’ may 
be of any material, and the gold tips of the ‘reed’ may be 
e(jually a])plicable ‘ to the horn-arrow. 1 shall, then, only at- 
tem})t to gather what I have noted of each, without believing 
that the individual description should bo confined to the arrow 
described. Only important is tlie construction of the possible 
Hindu arrow, though I regret not finding more details. 

Bhima’s favorite arrow was tlui ^crescent-head,' with which 
one can cut a head from a body, or divide a bow in two. This, 
the ‘very sharp’ is tre(iuently named with 'others, 

the Miroad,’ avjaHhi^ the vaUitilanfa, hhalJa, etc. (vi. 92. 33 ; 
94. 3 ; vii. 21. 21 ; 115. 27). The vafsada/da is named about as 
often as the apdfuuumdra. It is, from its namt^ a calf’s-tooth- 
shaped arrow, and from the descriptions is ])articularly sharj). 
One wards off an ourushing foe with it (vii. 25. 40). It is 
classed wdth the little known ‘broad vijxltjnr (iv.42. 7; vii. 
38.23), and its aidion is, perhajis, as well as anywhere, thus 
exhibited: ^ He laid the tooth-shaped arrow on the string 


the chase are assiuued in latia* works. Coiii])ar(% too, on this point N.’s 
and Medinfs interpretation of (jrujanam (on grNjan((k(l(Iayah, xiii. 91. 
39), either as ini^aaigcIhAii^astrahatapaxuviauH^^^ or as tnsadigdh((pa{*or 
nidusam, 

**'M. vii.90, digdha ; Mbli. vii. 189. 11 ff., Com])are xii. 95.11, 

isar lipto na kann sydt. 

' j prdinuncaf piiitkhamitUynktdn chamn vi. 74. 2. Of 

warrior or of arrow, iii. 83. 86, 87 ; 40.12; of arrow, iv. 59. 18 [(^ardir 
dfmsdMrdir jmkidbhir iva imnnagdih): compare ib. 64.6, and viii. 
90. 57 (ndrdcam d^d/rimttdyavegam vtsasarja), K. vi. 68. 5, mfndhdya 
(^ardn df^lvi^opamdn muinoea nix^iidn . . saipdn iixi inahdtnmn. Also 
R. ii.66. 1 , <^ararn nddhrtya diptam dfiiri^opammn. There is liere no 
tliought of fire. We may add on dlpta the application in R. to the 
moon, a car being compared to the moon in glory which is dlpta, i. e, 
brilliant— or, as is apologetically added, jtmjvalan {iva) (^riyd, as if 
‘ on fire with beauty,’ R. vi. 81. 29-80. 
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— swift as the wind it was — he di^ew it hack until it touched 
his ear, and *^{>:Ttyaki he pierced upon tJie belly. Itiglit 
through the body’s guard it cut, and through the body — the ar- 
row with its featliers and its iiietal butt— and dri])piug with 
blood it entered the earth’ (vii. 118. 49 ff.). 

The ksurajym is a knife-shaped arrow : that is, with a blade- 
head ; and, like all these broad arrows, it cuts, if need be, a head 
from a l)ody. It is s]>okeTi of as excessively sharp, and seems 
to have the legafly forbidden ‘‘ears,’ or prongs bending back on 
the tish-hook plan.* We have in Ilrona’s leadershij) a list of 
arrows comprising ndrdra, mitsadantt.’^ bhalla, anjaliht^ 
pra,, ardhaean(lm ; and again a Mialf-/^Y//Y/c<7,’ with mlrdras of 
iron.f The ndmm liere mentioned is of iron, and is, accord- 
ing to another ])assage in the ])seudo-ET)ic (xiii. 104.84), distinct 
from the ndllhi (wliere we also iind tlie kaeniti or M)(‘-eared’ 
arrow difterentiated fnun the nftrtku). The expression ksjtdra- 
mlrfwa is here employed, literally ^snmlL’ We find an anti- 
thesis between these again expressed in the battle-s(*enes, and 
in the Rrimayana the iiCdika and d>afni-)fulrdva are ditVeren- 
tiated as if dissiniilar.:j; 

The ndiwn has a gilded or silvered point, and is i)erhaps the 
sjK^cial name for the hand dpimh^ or iron shafts, inentiomHl* 
above. It is generally deiined as wholly of iron, but is de- 
scribed as 'feathered’ {iv.42.0). They/d/yiv^ of reed nominally, 
may perha|)s also have been of metal, as this is the na,nie in 
modern literature* of the iron muskd..^ * Tin* sliarj)n(?ss of tlu^ 
hiirdca,^ its smallness (*om|)ared with the. rei*d, its gold oi‘ silvtu* 
point and gold pniikha,, an; the mai?! (‘.haracteristiers dwt^lt upon 
in this weapon. || 

Respecting the word sdfjdka^ although literally merely a pro- 
jectile, it aj>pea,rs to be in iiiost cases conhned to the stuise of 


* Compare viii. 25. a, Jci^arajtrrNft (IhauiK^ vhilivft iCttlnyanidm kanjind : 
satZ/esae/ia, ib. aa. Also vii. 21. 2H {kdj/fif . . . apdhitrav rhirah); 2H. 7 ; 
vi. 11 a. 82, 41. 

f vii. 187.45: ardhanCirdca, ii. 51.85„ like ardhdai, ' short sword.’ Thci 
first list in vii. 115. 27-28. 

t Cora})are the lists above with R. vi.20. 2B {et circa) y R.iii. 8^.15, 
ndllkandrdcdis tlkmdg yvie ca vikarnlhhih. 

^kaladhdntd.gra] of ndrdca, iv. 01.85. The same in jdmbunaddgra 
of the bdna, iV. 05. 8 { /dmbimadapuhkharifra, ih. 4). For the ndFika 
or nalika as musket we must turn to v'holly modern eojiipositioiis, 
the war-manuals published by Oppert (winch an* veiled with old 
verses taken from the Epic and law, more or less distorted). Aiiilka 
of antra (compare the difikam parva in tlie Sauptika) tells us nothing. 
These special names may all be regardiMl as species of the general 
sayakOj most commonly used in such ex|)ressions as ‘ the terrible 
arrows,’ without nearer exphination : as in viii. 87. 2H ; iii. 28, 3, etc*. 

I Compare vi. 111. 46 ; ib. 108. 29, and often, without description. 
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But the same word is used of a 8wor(J, and the instru- 
ment is now and then spoken! of as flung.* ' 

Out of the various lists of arrows wnich are mentioned as 
eneuml>ering the ground with other arms,t we may occasionally 
find descriptive epithets applied to names that are themselves 
nothing more than this. Wins mWrgana is defined as an arrow, 
and we may say that it is characterized as a ^ sharp ’ arrow ; J 
hut the information must simply he referred, to the arrow in 
general; for mfirgana itself is only an epithet of the ^ eager’ 
arrow. Our knowledge, then, except in a few cases, is not in- 
creased by such descriptions. Names and names only are the 
prsatJca and anjalika^ often mentioned as (epithet of) arrows, 
meaning apparently in one case that the arrow is speckled, in 
the other that it is barbed. Vipdtha seems also to be a general 
term for arrows; but further than being broad, of iron, and 
yellow, i. e. gilded, the arrows thus named bear only universal 
characteristics. A further universal epithet of any arrow, often 
used as name, is 4he feathered one’ {pattrin). 

The same passage containing the description of mpaiKd 
speaks of ^ boar-ear^ arrows : that is, arrows forbidden hj the 
law-books, with barbs at the heads, but often spoken of in Ihe 
Epic.g 

I referred above to the poisoned arrows B])oken of by the 
poet in one scene as discarded in lionorablc fight. But the 
list of dislionorable weapons here alluded to shows us many 
that must have been in use, though legally (perhaps later) for- 
bidden, The ‘ ear arrows,’ poisoned arrows, goat-horn arrows, 
needle-shaped arrows, arrows of monkey -bone, of# cow-bone, 
and of elephant-bone; arrows so fractured as to break in the 
flesh; ‘ rotten ’ arrows ; and crooked arrows; w\\\\e the nMlka 
is also, strange to say, here spoken of with the impli(*ation of 
baseness in its use, wljich the commentator explains by defin- 
ing ndllka as an arrow that enters breaking in the rtesh, and 
cannot be withdrawn on account of its small size.|j The Ka- 

* For the arrow-sense, compare vii. 38. 6; {ayomukha}. As 

swo^d, compare vdiyCighrakoge nihiiah, iv. 42. 11-13, ornamented with 
bells, and called {HBpr^tha, gillmukha : that is, the general say aka in- 
cludes even the khagga. In vii. 25. 57-58, the sdyaka is a general term 
for anything thrown. 

f Such lists as occur in v. 152. 15 ff.; 155. 8 tl. ; vii. 25. 57 ff. ; 178. 33 ff., 
etc. 

vi. 118. 48 ; vii. 145. 58, tlkp)4i. 
g vardhakarimvydmi^rdh ^ardh, iv. 42. 8. 

Ikanil, ndlikah , Uptah {vi^ene 'ti bastikah (or bastakafih 

kapi^uh, gavdstMhf gajdsthijah^ aathgli^iah, piitih, jihmagah are the 
e{ttthet*8 applied to the condemned arrows ; while it is added that the 
approved weapons of all were ‘ straight’ and ‘ pure’ { fjuny eva vipiddhdni 
gmtrdni^j vii. 189. 11 fl. Bastika or vasfika is read and explained by N. 
very artificially, as a loose-headed arrow shot into the bladder {vasti ) ; 
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mSya^ia shows here, as it generally does in the battle-descrip- 
tions, thorougiily Epic usage.* 

We must suppose either that tlie barbed, poisoned, torturing 
arrow scorned in the law code of Maim and late Epic ms 
a new invention of that period, or else that it was used from 
ancient times, and gradually began to be inveighed against by 
the popular law (Maim) and Epic, as too cruel for a more ad- 
vanced age. The latter seems more reasonable. 

Next to the bow and arrow in importance are the club, 
sword, and spear. I shall examine these separately. 

2. The club. This weapon appears to be more used than 
the sword. But its more primitive character is further shown 
by the fact that some heroes hold to the club as their favorite 
weapon, and none do so in the case of the sword. Bliima, 
Qalya, etc., are particularly famed as club-men. No one is 
noted especially for sword-skill. But usually both of these are 
merely reserve-weapons. As much skill is required in club- 
hghting as in bow-tighting. Set duels of club-men are often de- 
scribed, but the use of the sword is more adventitious. If the 
hero goes into .battle at the beginning of the day, liis chariot 
contains swords and clubs as Well as bows ; but no liero, discard- 
ing the bow, enters battle witli the sword as his first weapon, 
whereas we find this occurring in the case of the club. Thus 
Bhima, virtually on that day the leader, advances at the be- 
ginning of one day’s battle at the liead of the army armed with 
the club as the main weapon.f Wljen ordinary combatants 
find that their arrows fail to kill the adversary, they usually 
lea]> down and rush at each other, not with swmrds, but with 
clubs. It is tlie first weapon in general esteem next to the bow. 

Like the bow, the favorite club bears a pet name, as in the 
case of Krishna’s Imunwdalfi.X 


but he mentions hastaka as another reading. Probably, comparing the 
following, this is correct, and the arrow is onta with a head slmped like a 
goat’s horn. The ‘ needle ’ arrow lias a great many barbs, not two alone, 
like that called ‘ be-eared.’ The ‘ monkey’ arrow may be of bone or of 
iron (from its color), according to N.; the latter is preferred by Mediui. 
These bone arrows are explained by the commentators as poisoned.* The 
three constant debts of the Hindu are in the Ramaya^ia temporarily in- 
creased by one through poetic application of this (jomrrion figure : 
‘ dehtless in respect of arrows and bow shall I be to-day in battle,’ says 
Bharata’s foe {garandm dhanu.^ag cd "hmn anrno Ulya mahdm/tie), R. 
ii. 106. 28, 

* E. g. kmrdrddhacandropamakaniibhalldih gardng eiccheda, R. vi. 
’16. 77 : cf . ib. 49. 49, etc. 

f vi. 19. 32. 

i One example suffices, but names will be found generally for favorite 
weapons. In Ki'ishna’s case, the, discus is the pet weapon, but the club 
is nicknamed kdnmodaki ndmnd gada, i. 225. 28 (the vajrandhfax^ cakrafy 
iu 22). 
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The best description of the use of the club is given in the ac- 
count of battle between Duryodhana and BhiAia, where the 
club is used with tricks and ‘ circles ’ of passes to such an ex- 
tent that it is plain great skill was recmired (ix. 55 ff ; 57. 16 ff.). 
In fact, it seems as if the highest skill and greatest amount of 
practice was spent on the management of the war-car and the 
club ; the bow being ordinarily used, as said above, with more 
attention to speed than to nicety of aim (although hanmedha^ 
or exact aiming, is spoken of as an object of endeavor). This 
club-fight quotes the law that ^no Aryan strikes below the 
navel ^ (see above, p. 233) ; the event shows that the Pandu 
hero managed bv a clever turn to break both the thighs of his 
adversary ; but he is greatly blamed for the act. 

The club is called by several names, most commonly miisala 
(‘pestle’) and gadd. Judging from here and there, a distinc- 
tion seems possibly to have existed between these two forms of 
clubs (cf. vii. 25. 58-59h but what the difference is cannot be 
determined from the Epic. The pviuika also seems to be a 
general term for the club, but is usually conlined to the weapon 
of the deity, and may mean a bow, as it is later .identified with 
the trident-spit, gala. But beside these we often find parighaj 
explained by modern works as a catapult, but in the Epic an 
iron-bound club flung with the hand. In the descriptions of 
the club we find much that repeats the ornamentation of the 
bow, with some added particulars. Its general form setmis to 
have been that of a tapering post, girded with iron spikes, and 
hence heavy and sharp, sometimes plated with gold, or, accord- 
ing to the extravagance of the poet’s fancy, bejeweled. For 
the simple truth of the primitive club, we may subtract the 
glitter, and leave an iron pillar, cruelly made terrible with 
sharp comers and inserted spikes. It was carried upon the 
shoulder, and aj^ears in this form to have been used only ])y 
the well-born. Probably its great size and weight prevented 
its popularity as much as anything ; BhTina, its greatest lover, 
being at the same time the strongest of the Pandus. The de- 
scriptions of this weapon are generally quite uniform, and 
amount to a heavy inlaid gold-plated sharp-cornered club of 
iron girded with spikes.* 


* The following passages corroborate this : kancanangadahhitsand 
igadd) adrisaraniam gurvi, ix. 33. 87 ; skandhe kftvd 'yashh gaddm, i*b. 
m (R. vi. 56. 12, gadd sarvdyam ) ; gdikud ^yasl gadd jdtarupapari^hYtd, 
ib.89; oadd/?, vii. 163. 21 ; gadd^ . . vimaldiJj patfdih pinaddfidh 

8varnciohu^itdih,yi, S7,29; the gilded knobs (samated/ia) are particu- 
larly referred to, iii. 271. 4 ; gadd bahukai^fakd, R. vi. 28. 86. The num- 
ber of edges is six or eight (.^aifasrh a^tdsri), and the club as a whole 
is often compared either to the dai^a of Yama, or to the agani of In- 
dra (v, 51. 8 ; ix. 55. 18, 25 to end ; in v. 61. 24, 28 the iron club is damas- 
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Besides tiie above-mentioned ornamentation, .we find tlie club 
decorated with bells, of which a hundred are mentioned.* Tlie 
simple staff or cudgel is used as a clul)-weawn. Sometimes it 
is of iron, sometimes of wood, but generally defined as irpii. 
Several weapons not more nearly defined appear to belong 
here, as battle-clubs.f To prepare for a club-fight, one binds up 
tlie hair, and fastens on a breastplate and helmet (ix. 32. (K) ff.). 
The conflict could not take place except on the ground ; the 
cars are sometimes unexpectedly left, but often by mutual 
agreement, to fight with the club.j 

Tlie following scene (vii. 15) will illustrate the method of 
fighting as generally described. Qalya and Bhima, both cele- 
brated for their skill, face each other. ^ No other than ^^alya 
can withstand the sweep of Bhima’s club ; and who other than 
Hhima can support that of ^alya’s ? Bound about with golden 

cened, four long, with fair sides, six-cornered (but in ib. 24 ‘ with- 
out ears,’ and described as a ^ataghnl of heavy iron : see below). The 
length of a heavy club flung at the foe is represented as four ki^kus 
also in vii. 134. 10, as above, adorned with gold angada. According 
to i. 19. 17 ; vii. 25. 58 ; 157. 9 ; 162. 27 ; 178. 12, 22, the parigjm is noth- 
ing but an iron club thrown by the bearer. It is described here as 
‘ sharp and horrible,’ and is itself discharged at the head of the foe 
[mumoca, vii. 157.9). There is no difference as to size perceptible be- 
tween the kinds, for ♦he parigha is lar^, but (vii. 178. 12) atikdyay or 
enormous, only as a demon’s weapon. But the iron gold-lxmnd mtisata 
seems smaller perhaps in ix. 14. 29-30 {ayasmayam musalarh cik^epa 
parighopamam)^ since the larger is that naturally used as comparison. 
Compare the demons’ hahuiyydmdh parighdh in R. vi. 44. 84 (with simple 
gaddh and musaldni). In this passage sdlaskandha is also (a beam used 
as) a club. It is possible that, in vi. 117. 2SJieniatdlena mahatd hhl^mas 
tifPiaU pdlayan may refer to the size of JBhishma’s club, but probably 
his signum is meant. 

* vii. 178. 14 igataghant^). In this case also the weapon is ‘ like tire,’ 
probably from its bite, or its gems’ glitter. Compare the ‘ glowing clubs,’ 
gaddh pradlpt all, oi'R,Yi.n, 21. So the gold-plating presumably in- 
duces the comparison with Indra’s agani {aganlprakhyd gadd, vii. 15. 6, 
etc.), quite as much as size or force. 

t Thus, V. 51. 22 ; vii. 22. 22, dyase^ia dan4ena (with other arms). Even 
kadangara is interpreted as a aan(jki, and seems to be a missile (vii, 25. 
58 ; omitted in C.). Perhaps the unknown weapon called kaldAgala 
(iii. 15.7) is the same as kadangara. Lagta^ay explained by Pischel 
as a Prakrit word (Bezz. B. iii!), and rendered by ayoghana^ appears to 
be an iron club. Sthuy.a is an iron pillar {kdr^ndyasa), vii. 166. i4«, and 
is flung like other clubs. 

t This jumping out of the car to fling something (a rathacakra, for 
instance) is common, and is the regular procedure when the horses are 
slain. The hero then drops the bow and rushes out with the club. Com- 
pare vi. 63. 28, sa vchinnadhanvd viratho hatdgvo hatcoidrathi^ y gadd-- 
pdy^ir avdrohat khyupayan pduru^ain makat ; the same in vii. 99. 26 ; 
and similar is ix. 11. 41 ff. Compare vii. 167. 8, where one is exposed 
and in danger from an unexpected assault of this sort. Bhima is par- 
ticularly fond of rushing out in this way, viii. 93. 23 ff. Less often the 
sword is so used, as in \uii. 13. 29 (virathdu miyuddhdya samdjagmatur 
dhave). The club is often hurled at the foe along with other common 
missiles ; and e. g. in vi. 48. 92 it ie flung at a war-car. 
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plates (or thongs, paUmh) shone Bhima’s club, and Qalya’s. 
Like a flash of nghtning gleamed each club as the two warriors 
circled and manoeuvred ; for like two circling bellowing steers 
thejr rushed about each other. Vainly they stood and fought, 
whue fire came from out their clashing clubs, but neither yielded. 
Then back they 8tep|)ed, retreating each eight paces, and like two 
angry elephants again charged on each other with their mighty 
iron ' staves ; that blow bore neither, and down to earth fell 
e>ach ; till Qalya’s friend ruslied up to aid, and the light of the 
two ended.’* 

3. The sw’ord. The Epic a^e seems to represent the epoch 
where the bow is yielding to the sword. The latter is known 
earlier; it is used, but not so much, like the club, as a secondary 
weapon. But in the pseudo-Epic the sword has become the 
emblem of authority. Justice is now incorporated in the 
sword {asi). This weapon in the final Epic reigns supreme; 
the bow is an instrument more of the chase than of the battle. 
In like manner, in the earlier accounts of divine weapons be- 
stowed upon man, the bow is the chief gift; in the later Epic 
and last interi)()lations, the deity’s gift is a sword. Indra pre- 
sents Arjuna with the bow Gandiva; (^hva presents him with 
the sword Pagiipata. Again, the bow is the first aggressive, the 
sword the defensive, or secondary aggressive weapon. 

The sword, it is further worth noting, is often no more an im- 

f dement of hand dexterity than a missile, to be cast like a jave- 
in.f The former use occurs often, but the latter is still more 
common. Thus, we have seen above that it is synonymous with 


* In this scene each hero has a gadd. The circles and manoeuvres 
are, as in the war-cars, called so technically. Compare 14, 15, mdrgdn 
man(^aldni ca sarva^o vieeratuh ,* and the expression in i. 69. 23, gadd- 
mangalatattiiajflah, ‘ one well acquainted with the club-circles.’ In our 
passage, verse 28, the lohadandd, ‘iron staff,’ is the e{iuivalent of gadd. 
The stepping back eight paces for a new charge is regular. Compare 
. ix. 12. 20, where the same occurs. The four methods of club-light 
spoken of in i. 68. 12-13 {catmpathagaddyuddhe sarvaprahnranem ca, 
ndgapY^the ^gvapj'^fhe ca babhuva paHni^thitah) are defined by the com- 
mentator a.B prah^epa, vih^epa, parik§epa, abhik^epa; that i's, flinging 
at the foe from a distance ; engaging at the point of the club ; revolv- 
ing iff about in the midst of foes ; and smiting the foe in front. Of gadtt 
as a projectile fired by gun-powder (Nitip.) there is of course no trace ; 
nor of parigha as a battering-ram (ib.) requiring many to move it. For 
rmii^ara, see below, Compare further above, p. 253, note. 

fThe quotation from the Agni Purajja given by Wilson (iv. 291, 
quoted by Raj. Mitra, Indo-Ar. i. 297) indicates that the sword was re- 
garded in that work as inferior to the bow. In this case, the sword 
strictly as a missile must be meant. The form given the sword in the 
pseudo-Epic cannot be explained simply by regarding it there as a type 
of Justice. That it is such a type means that the weapon was held in 
honor. I am inclined to think that the Pura^a’s preierence is more 
formal than real, for the sword is here also the^ more conspicuous 
weapon. 
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sd/gaM^ or rather, regarded as a species of sdyaka^ tlie general 
tenn for ToissHe, but at the same time is ornamented with bells 
and set in a tiger-skin sheath. As an illustration of this use, 
compare the verse: ‘he was then overwhelmed by (a numlKn“ 
of weapons cast at him, namely), sharp arrows, clubs, pestle- 
clubs, spears, post-clubs, darts, and swords, all spotless and 
sharp’ (iii, 204. 24). 

We might translate kluidga here as sci meter, and add asi and 
nlstrihga as ofher common names of swords, but whetliei’ there 
is a distinction between these is not apparent. The asi nuiy 
be a sabre (often called mahdsi^ dlrghmi^ 'long sword’) and 
7 iistrih^a a short sword, but I iind iio Epic data for establish- 
ing a difference.* 

The sword-belt i^awhhald) sustained the sheath wherein 

the sword hung on the left side. The warrior was then one 
' whose sword is fastened on,’ a common epithet of the knight.f 
Tlie sword can scarcely have been so weak that a dart could 
pierce it, and we have to understand poetic exaggeration, ]>er- 
haps, Avhen in honor of a knight we are told that lie cast the 
dart mgihha so well that it cut a salu’e in two.J The Eyuc 
writers represent the sword and other offensive iron weapons 
as being a special product of the western countries.t^ 

We ffnd, as observed above, that the sword is se(*.ondary to the 
bow and to the club. Thus, to give one instaiH^.?, when 
Dhrishtadyumna’s bow and club fail, he uses his sw^ord and 
shield, decorated with a hundred moons (vii. li)l 25). The 
asipatlia^ or ‘ path of the sabre,’ is often spoken of as the way 
cut through a crowd by a desperate tighter (com))are raiha^ 
patha). Not much can be learned of the sheath and hilt. The 


* Karavdla meaning sword (-hilt?) is merely an epithet, ‘hand-pro- 
tector.’ Nistringa is, according to native etymology, a sword less than 
thirty fingers in length, but is called ‘heavy’ in iv. 42. 1(1. Asi is ren- 
dered sabre by Raj. Mitra, who compares (mv&Kyi: (Indo-Ary. i. BIO) and 

f ives some modern illustrations. He compares Byh, Sathh., which (50. 

ff.), with the Ag. Purapa (244. 23), specifies the longest sword (khadga 
in both) as fifty digits, the shortest as twenty-five. When asi is used 
as a counter-part to the bow, no special kind seems meant : % g, R. 
ii. 107. 3, him atra dhanu^d kdryam asind vd sacarmatid. 

t te ca haddhatmiutrdndlj . . kugaclrino vidurvlmeklialino virdh, vii. 
17. 28 (where the murvd girdle is used for a religious purpose) ; nad- 
dhakha4ga is synonymous with naddhanistriugaAioth appaj tmtly used 
for sword in general. In Indo-Aryans the sword is called kkdncid! 

X vigikhena sutiksnena khadgam asya dvidhd Icarot, vii. 150. 85. Tlie 
epithet sharp itiksna) is often applied to the vigikha (but cf. P. W.). 

^ Thus, in li. 51. 28, the tributaries give apardntammvdbhutdn dtrghd- 
sin f^pgaktiparagvadhdn, Mong-swords and spears and battle-axes 
made in the west.’ 
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former was of leather,* and called hoqa; the latter is said 
to be of gold or ivory, and is called Ua/ruJ\ • • 

The sword was ornamented, like the club, with gold drops or 
other ornaments. :j: The word dhara may be aj^plied to the 
sharp edge of the sword, or to the point, as in garadhara like 
aBidJia/rd.% 

The dexterity with which the sword is used is extoJled (vi. 90. 
42), and it could not have been of very great weight, partly 
because it is used with great quickness (see beloV), and partly 
because it is forever breaking in the user’s hand. || In the fol- 
lowing passage, describing the use as a reserve arm, the rds- 
t/ringa is synonymous with the asi : ^ then these two, being now 
deprived of their chariots, rushed together for a strife with the 
sword {asi). And they shone as they hore the good swords’ {nis- 
tringa : viii. 13. 29-30). The description goes on to give tlie 
‘circles’ and mancxnivres employed by the contestants. Simi- 
lar use as a reserve-arm will be found in other passages. In all, 
the knight leaves the war-car ‘ bearing sword and shield. Such 
sword-raanmuvres are not described in detail, but they are in 
part mentioned l)y name, and further explained by the com- 
mentator. In one passage twenty-one mameuvres are accred- 
ited to one warrior, the technicality indicating lateness.** 

An able w’arrior may advantageously pit a sword against a 
bow. The man is usually represented as running amuck 
through the ranks, slashing everything he meets, even to the 
parts of war-cars. But sometimes a regular duel takes place 

* Later of silk, like the silk sheath in Mrcch. (Indo-Ar. i. 319). 

f dantatsarun asm, ii. 51. 16 ; hematsami of nUtrin^a, iv. 43. 31. The 
sheath was of cow-hide, rhinoceros-hide, tiger-skin, etc. In iv. 43. 13 if. 
we have an elaborate description of the sword : the sdyaka-swovd in a 
tiger-skin sheath ; the scimeter, kha^ga, in a cow-hide sheath {gcwye ) ; 
the sdyaka again in a pdiicanakhe koge (sheath made of the skin of a five- 
clawed animal) ; and the nistringa with the sclyaka in a gold sheath. 
In regard to the position of the sheath, see below (x. 8. 59), under pro- 
tective armor. 

tiv.43. 16, hemahinduhhir dvftah of khad^ga; the general word is 
vigraha, 

S kha^gena gitadhdrena, viii. 33. 9. Compare iv. 43. 11. 

I bhagnanistringalj, vii. 14. 74 ; the knight thereupon takes to flight. 

T kha^aearmadhft, vii. 47. 31 ; compare ib. 48. 35. But carma may 
(pseudo-Epic) be the sheath, as in mlacarmdvrtdih khat^gdih (xii. 98. S9), 
‘ swords enveloped in dark leather.’ 

Most of them are at once intelligible. Swinging the sword about, 
or over the foe, guarding by a false movement, approaching, touching, 
forcing the foe’s guard, twisting to one side or the other, retreating, 
clashing, assault from above, below on an exposed part, flashing quick 
passes, sheathing — the meaning of the last three movements {bhdratam, 
kdugikam^ sdtvatam) depends wholly on the commentator, vii. 191. 37- 
40: cf. vi. 54. 50, The * hundred and one flights’, of the crows in viii. 
41. 36 ff . are in plain mockery of these manoeuvres of sword and war- 
car. The Agni Puri-va swells the sword-manoeuyres to thirty-two 
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between the sword-bearer and bow-bearer. Thus, in one psis- 
sage, Bhima •seizes a sword and a bull’s hide shield {arsor 
hham earma) decorated with gold stars and crescents, and meets 
his antagonist who stands ‘fingering the bow-string’ and at l^t 
shoots. But Billina cuts the arrow in two witli the sword.* 

The sword appears to have been worn at all times, as a fully 
equipped knight is described as ‘bearing a bi’eastplate and ar- 
rows, and a sword and a bow.’f But while tilting in the 
ear, the swoi*^ were very likely liung on the side. In the 
Eainayana (vi. 51. 1 8), we have a war-car described wherein were 
thirty-two quivers, many bows and clubs, and two swords, one 
on each sidtj, with hilts four liands long, themselves ten hands. 

In the latest portion of our poem, the pseudo-Epic claims 
that the bow is the ‘ first’ weapon and the sword ‘ the fore- 
most.’! 

4. The spear. This weapon in its various subdivisions is 
one of the most important in Hindu warfare, and deserves a 
special paragraph, although it does not belong so essentially to 
a knight’s furnisl lings as do the three arms mentioned above. 
But if we include together the chariot-spear, the lancje, the 
many undetermined arms that must for lack of finer distinc- 
tion also be called spears, and finally the javelin, we have a 
species of arm constantly and very effectively used. 

Kajendralala Mitra lias devoted half a page to this wea])(>n, 
and attemj)ts no distinction or definition (Ind. Ary. i.812). I 
anrinot sure that I can add much to his nothing In the latter 
point ; but although, from the matter drawn u])on, liable to 
force a distinction, 1 should like to say in advance that the 
poets often use words synonymously which may strictly have 
been applied to different objects. 

* vi. 54. 26 ff. This fc^at of Bhima’s ‘preserved the army;' and char- 
acteristic of the naive account is the added remark, that Bhima shouted 
with joy when he had performed the act. Shouting was the constant 
practice, either for pure joy or to inspire fear. The ‘ sister of the 
sword’ (ciftidhejiu, stiletto) is not worn by Epic kings, as Nitip. enjoins. 
It belongs to a late age. The mdii^fika (dagger) and tit seem also absent ; 
and I think the kuidkha4ga (dagger) is peculiar to R. (vi. 80. 4). 

f vii. 111. 51 : compare R. ii. 49, 5, tatah kifldpdu namnahya kl^a^gdu 
haddhvd ca dhanvindn jagmatuJj. 

X Bhtslima, being asked what the best weapon is for all kinds of 
fighting {kim svit praharanaih gresthath sartiayuddhe^u), replies that 
the sword {asi) is agryaU praharandndm ; the bow is ddyam. He fur- 
ther makes the sword, ast, the type of justice ; the Pleiades are its con 
stellation ; Agni is its divinity, etc. One sees that the latc^r view ob- 
tains here (xii. 166. 3 ff. , 82 ff .). The sword is par excellence the weapon. 
Compare what precedes this, where it is said that one man with a 
sword is able to protect himself, if his bow be broken and horses slain, 
against bowmen, club-men, and spear-men. Contrast with this the 
bow as the real weapon of the Epic knight, iwid also of the earlier law- 
books. In Manu the bow is still the chief weapon, as it is in the early 
Epic, 
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The gahti was a spear or ^’avelin particularly used as an ad- 
junct to the bow by the warrior in the chariot. Hence it often 
receives the name of ‘ chariot-spear.’* * * § This weapon is made 
of iron, t and is represented as cast after the club-casting had 
failed.^ Like the ‘ golden’ club, we ^find the gakti spoken of 
as of gold : that is, with gold plating or gilding, and witli beryl 
adornment at the same tiine.§ The continuation of the last 
passage quoted tells us that, after the ^ terrible firm iron spear 
adorned with gold and beryl and like unto the rod of Yama, 
had been cast, it was cut into two pieces by arrows. The same 
event occurs elsewhere. |j Besides, the spear was adorned with 
bellg.l 

The spear was grasped with both hands, and flung at 
the opposing war-car. We see in the car-use that, as I said of 
the arrow, the epithet dlpta^ glowing, may be used without 
implying fire ; that the knight ‘ discharged the glowing war- 
car-spear’ can only be taken poetically. In the following, we 
see trie special use of the gahti^ or chariot-spear. The knights 
in the war-cars ^ flung the chariot-spear.’ ^Ile seized the spear, 
the mighty, with gilded statf, but made of iron — and this spear 
of great power he flung, hurling it forth with both his arms.’ 
‘ He, standing in the war-car, seized the chariot-spear of golden 
shaft, of sharp jibint, spotless — hurling it aloft he flung it — 
and it entered the heart of the foe.’** The spear, like other 
weapons, for smoothness’ sake was oiled. f-f In distinction from 
the weapons that killed many, the gakti is termed ^ slayer of 
one for, once used, it was lost. 


* Although the Petersburg Lexicon correctly explains the ratha^^akti 
as a ‘ banner-staff ’ in the passage which it quotes {rathaiuktitii saind- 
gritya, H. 9363; like dvajaya^tith vi. 101. 48), the general 

use is that of a weapon. 

t dyasl ^aktihy vi. 104. 30 ; sarvapdragavl, 116. 5^. 

t heraapaffd, gadd, the golden-plated club, is flung first ; then the 
gakti, ib. 

§ i. 194. 7 ; vii. 186. 43 ; vi. 111. 11, 

I In vi. 58. 14 ; 54. Ill, it is cut into three pieces (the description coin- 
ciuing with the last). 

sarvapdragavmi gxiktim . , saghai^^tdm prdhinot, vii. 93. 66 : eight of 
these %re casually mentioned, vii. 106. 39 ; or even one hundred : gata- 
gharptd gaktili, iii. 286. 3 (different kinds of spears, iii. 290. 24). 

**1 group the texts quoted together : ralhagaktim dlptdm mumoca, 
X. 6. 18 ; raihagaktlh samutk^ipya, vii. 82. 58 ; dorbhydm dyamya (in vii. 
107. 10) is like dkanur dyamya] stretching forth and aiming with the 
bow ; m rathe . . rathagaktim pardmx'gat svarnadanddm akuri,- 

fhdgrdm sunirmaldm, samudyamya ca cikse^a . . sd tasyai hfdayam 
. . bibheda, ix. 10. 38. Inxii.4. 18, rathagakti is grouped with arrows 
and other missiles. One sees, the use is almost constant, like the epi- 
thets. Compare R. vi. 80. 23-^, gaktir dlpyamdnd svatejasd tolitd ma- 
hdtmand. In ib. 82 (cf . 87. 25) we find aftaghai^>td gaktih : see above. 

H tdiladhdutdli sut^andli {ni^petur vimaldJj, ^ktyaJ}), vi. 87. 28. 
ekaghnl (opposed to gataghni), vii. 188. 3. 
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We thus obtitin a fair idea of wliat the poet conceived tlie 
galiU to be. ft must have been rather large and heavy, and 
seems more a spear than a iavelin. The other members of 
this genus are not so explicitly explained. Thev are evidently- 
liot so commonly used, and have not, so to speak, so much in- 
dividuality. Oominonly we find them in a group of fallen 
weapons (with perhaps the gakti among tlie number), and can 
only describe tliem by saying that they, therefore, could not 
liave been synonymous ; and, being occasionally called " sharp,’ 
and generally represented as ‘ flung,’ they must have been sliarp 
and flung. This is not very satisfactory. It is, perhaps, from 
a vagueness in the poet’s mind that we are thus left in doubt. 
Chief in number appear to be among all tlie patti^a and rsij^ 
the ku7ita, the kanapa and kurutpa. 

The patted may also be an axe. But from the ordinary use 
I take it to be a spear used^ by the knight ; while the rstj seems 
to belong more to the (‘onimon soldiers, and is perhaps a jave- 
lin, though the commentator takes it to be heavier than the 
(^akti. The kimfa has the special addition of iron, and may be 
a pike used for thrusting, against the inevitably hurled javelin. 
Tlie high-born knights are represented at» the opening of the 
war as girded with breast-plates and arista (protective magical 
plants), with girdles {kaksd\ helmets, shields, swords, and pat- 
tj^a. A commentator to Maim defines rsfi as a sword, not a 
spear. All the war-jiassages I have noticed, however, make the 
rsti a projectile. It is associated with a quiver in one passage 
that I do understand. Of the kunta^ ‘ lance,’ as of kanapa and 
kanapa^ the ])assages 1 can offer show only an iron projectile, 
without nearer description. Late works make the paitjca only 
a battle-axe, two-bladed ; the kunia a six-sided lan(*e, six or ten 
ciihits long (Nitip.).* 

* The pattiga, sharp, flung, vi. 96. 5? ; 106. 22 ff. ; 113. 89 ft. ; vii. 85. 
58; 44.14; compare iv. 32. 10, asibhih patfigdih prdsdih gaktihhis to- 
mardir apt . . sadirabdhdh sarnare . . nijaghnur itaretaram. The ar- 
mor of the knights is given in v. 155. 12 ff. (in distinction from the com- 
mon soldiers). Baddha, here used of all arms, means not ‘ fastened’ 
but ‘ furnished.’ In this passage, seems a common weapon, opixised 
to the knightly patpga, and differentiated from rft^ka, immedu|tely 
following (13). In v. 153. 15, we have tunasaihyutdh. N to M. 

iii. 138 gjves the idea that may be a sword. Compaq v. 155. 
sagaktlkdf^ sahat^tayaJ} {gaktlka = gakti), of the soldiers in |^eneral. 
The {ayas-)kunta or iron lance (?) is mentioned in vii. 148. 45 ; viii. 
ett*. Kayapa^ hwuipa are spoken of in the same passages and m i. 827. 
25 ; and with them is associated the * sharp’ hampana or dart, vii. 156. 
141 ; vi. 57. 24 ; 76. 4 ff., etc., but I can get no description out of the pas- 
sages, except that they are all on occasion h^pmfiya or missile weap- 
ons (vi. 76. 6), in vii. 178. 23, is probably a spear, not an epi- 

thet. In Nitip. the ring and cow-horn spear a»e emblematic of a king, 
another indication of Dropa being late. Thepe references, serving as 
examples, might be multiplied witho^ further information gam^. 
The gods fight with ^ spears (gakti) of different jkmds, i. 30. 47 ff . {.aktt 
is the generic name. 
roh. xm. 
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6. Other offensive arms. Those already mentioned seem the 
most often referred to, most conspicuons arms ot the knights. 
But equally eommon, and often united, appear the bare names 
of a number of weapons now to be quoted. They are scarcely 
divisible into classes, and their uses merge into each other. In- 
discriminately hurled at the foe, or passing into the proper func- 
tion of the next, confusion follows examination. 

The knights have practically arms distinct from those of the 
common smdiers. But they are represented as using eaeli and 
ahy. Only the base tools of the low-boni they keep from — not 
throwing pitch and oil, not harassing the foemen — but all real 
arms are ready to their hand, stored in the war-car, used when 
needed. These general arms the Hindu divided into four 
classes. The division is late, schematic ; but, though not ex- 
plained, is familiar to the Epic: ‘the four kinds of great 
weapons,’ to which are added ‘ and the divine ’ (weapons). As 
a group they are termed ‘ the fourfold weapoiMiollection ’ ; but 
arms are of ‘ various sorts,’ and so various that many will not 
be confined to one rubric.* The gods have just such arms as 
men have, only they have some more, powerful than most men ; 
but knights, by the help of magic or divine intervention, may 
equal them in the use of arms.f Foreigners have some pecu- 
liar customs, and use many arms as specialists more a])tly than 
natives. The different accomplishments have been explained 
above. To note is the excellency in Manu of special sections 
of India ; in the pseudo-Epic, of outside nations, particularly. 
In the war-scenes also the arms of foreigners are noted as pe- 
culiar. Many are special to the ‘ barbarians.’ Studying native 
interpretation, it is clear that the uses of many of these arms 
were unclear to the expounders. Use and forin are differently 
interpreted. Many are totally unknown. Tlie following are 
the chief weapons of secondary importance, not arranged ac- 
cording to the native four classes, but by their apparent impor- 
tance and frequency of use. First may be mentioned the hmn- 
dipdla, for which 1 see no evidence that it is a sling or a tube- 
blown projectile, as later writers will. It appears to be missile, 
fluqg by hand, and is usually associated witli darts, hammers, 
clubs, etc. A varied reading in one passage confirms this by show- 
ing us the wooden handle attached to the weapon.:]; The tom am 
is a dart of iron, either straight, or, less often, a straight shaft 

viii. 7. 6, mahdstrd'ni . .’ eaturvidhdni . . divydni cdi 'va ; astra* 
grdmaih mturvidha^ labdhvd (learning), iii. 309. 18 ; vividhdni castrdnL 
ndndgastrdtiif i. 19. IS ; 82. 12. 

f Compare the commonplace weapons of the divinities in i. 30. 47 ff., 
etc., ana see below. * 

t The bhindipdkt is mentioned in v. 19.3; vi. 93. 57ff.; 106.22 ff.; 
vii. 25. 59 ; in v. 165. 1 ff., ^labhindipdla is discarded by N. for as 
the wood of this tree makes the handle. 
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bearing at the end a hook. This latter is prolmblj the spit- or 
tTvSient-torrmrc^* * According to the commentator, it has a 
wooden handle. Interesting is the confession conveyed in 
the special kind of dart called 'eiMtonia/ra^ ‘a dart bearing 
poison’; doubtless to be taken literally.* The tonrnms are*' 
represented as gilded, and must liave been light, as they are 
compared to tiery locusts. They appear to be javelins, and are 
flung by the hand. But the commentator explains one sort as 
an arrow (see befow). One is mentioned as an iron gilded staff, 
capable of piercing an arm and coming out beyond. Its sharp 
point is particiilany emphasized.f 

Less impoi’tant iniBsiles are the lianimer, axe, spit, and otlier 
less definite weapons, as follows. Although the axe and spit 
would antecedently not be regarded as missiles, their use in the 
Epic makes it necessary to group them as such. 

The liammer, nfiudgam^ is of iron (ayoghana\ and is dis- 
tinctly a missile, being cast with the lagtida and 'w ith stones 
{jipala)* The divinities, as shown in the Indra-Vritra scene, 
enmloy the rmidgara along with the sword and spear, ete.:]: 

The axe, parai^mdlm^ Icnliga^ is often mentioned as a mis- 
sile. It might be termed a royal weapop, being chiefly used 
by nobles. The battle-axe {kutham) is Fara^u-Rama’s pet 
weapon. A distinction (unknown) is made between imra^ 
and pamqvadha,% 

^iva’s weapon, the trident, is imitated among arms by the 
Qiila or spit, a missile of iron, but not very effective, and easily 
cut in two. The (^ulaqakti is a trident-beaded spear. || 


* Both the auJcugatomara and vi^atomara are found in the list of 
weapons in v 155.1 ff. The ordinary iomara is found paBsim in all 
heaps of weapons. 

+ Vi. 1 13. 39 ; vii. 25. 58 ; 165, 36 ; viii. 27. 15 ff. ; i. 19. 12 : fourteen are 
flun^ at once, ‘ sharp as the sun’s rays,’ in vii. 29. 7 ; compare tomardn 
agniffamkd^dn chalabhdn ha vegUdn (mumoca) in xiv. 75. 13, where they 
are as usual cut to pieCes by arrows. 

t xii. 282. 14. In vii. 25. 58 ff., ayaghana, defined by N. as laguna, is 
iistinct from mudgara. Kutamv^dgara y R. vi. 87. 51 ; 75. 25, seems to be 
a hatchet rather than a hammer. I have not noted it among Epic arms. 
It may be, in the usual sense, concealed, a trick- weapon, but is possibly 
another kind of hammer Compare mudgardh kvfaJcfuidgd^ cu, R. vi. 
30. 4. According to the Nitip. , the mudgara is three culnts long, w^h- 
ing over a thousand pounds. -r. 

gv. 19.3; vi.96.57 (ayaskuntdih paragvadhdij,i) ; 46.18; vii.25. 59; 
llama’s axe, xii. 49. 33 ; a distinction in paragUy lii. 160. {par a^iadha^ 
RnTio-\» oTiri in in* 20. 34. from varacvadfia, 88 . Here N. gives 


Bung); and in kuli^ay hi. 20. 34, from paragvadjLa, 88. Here N. gives 
Dojrdniy thunderbolts, as the meaning of kul^djii* properly 

aothinfir but a woodman’s, axe. Compare ILii. 111.10, dpirno yathd 


nothing but a woodman’s, axe. Compare R.u. ill. lo, animo yama 
vane paragund kfttal}^. So ddfra, v. 156, 7, is merely a sickle. 

I The last quotation from the third book {ih. 20. 38 ff.) mentmns podd, 


sarUy paffigay a heap. For 

k 27 fix. 21. 24: Mc^iUiy trident of ^iva, vii,202.42. Vishnu has the 
jaArra and ^drngai yiva the ^ula or ptndha. 
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The defined in the Petersbiirg Lexioofi aB ‘ a cer- 

tain weapon,’ is a projectile hand-weapon, nsed ivith clubs, spits, 
etc*, and is made of iron. More definite statements fail me, 
although the weapon is often mentioned* 

Thejpr^a {praQa\ from its name a projectile, is sharp and 
broad, as well as spotless. Its edge is particularly spoken of 
(see lists above), but I see no Epic reason for claiming that the 
was the same as the quoit, or the trident, mlson says 
it is the ^ quoit, or the same as hunta? Later works than the 
Epic make the prma the same as the discus, cahra^ or a spear 
of seven cubits. 

Among projectiles we must reckon the claw-knife or con- 
cealed knife {notch besides the simple knife {hsura)^ 
*iised as projectile, or as a kind of hand-weapon with which to 
tear out the eyes of a foe. The lower classes of fighters are 
armed with masses of weapons of all base sorts, such as pitch, 
burning oil, etc., that do not probably come under the head of 
weapons at all. They were carried by the infantry (xv. 28. 4), 
and by bands of men on the elephants.f It is interesting to 
note how such a list as this, attributed to all the soldiers, con- 
tradicts the whole spirit of the military ^ code.’ 

Not to be flung, but to be held before one, and to pierce and 
bore the foe’s body, are the minted and qahhi^ said by the com- 
mentator to be identical. Tliey are apparently sharp pointed 
stakes, perhaps of wood (vii. 25. 50; vi.46.34). 

Before passing to the subject of defensive armor, we have 
yet to examine the so-called fire-arms and divine weapons. As 
a close, however, to the general offensive weapons mready de- 
scribed, it may be well first to give collecjtively, and in the 
manner in which the Epic describes them, the general weapons 
thought of as necessary for a well-equipped army. The col- 
lective impression thereby given us is stronger than that pro- 

15. 8; vii. !35. 58; ix. 45. 111. See the quotation in. 20. 84, above. 
The ^ula and hhuqundl are mentioned as equal to and paffiga (to- 
gether with the word ^•ulatmr^a as epithet uniting both) in iii, 170. 8. 
It seems a sort of spear, used most commonly in close standing with 
pajftca, gula, etc., as here One passage represents iron spears, quoits, 
stones, and as raised high in the air with the hand and 

thrown, i. 227. 25. R. has a companion to the namely trihan- 

taka, which, I take it, is a late equivalent for cUla, meaning trident (R. 
hi. 88. 25). 

t A list is given in v. 165. ‘Hair-catchers,’ balls of hot iron, sand, 
oil, pots of poisonous stuff (‘snakes*), cords, nooses, concealed knives, 
etc. may be a regular weapon (trident). Ploughshares 

{slra) are found here, and baskets with pans of coals. The noose, paga 
or Tojm (cord), is us^A to throttle the foe. Some such noose seems to be 
used oy the knights as a lasso in viii 58. 24 ff., called ^pMabandha, or 
ndgam astram, ‘shake- weapon.’ Compare with this R, v. 46. 15, astra^ 
pdgdir na fakyo baMmm atpdyutdir api. 
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duced by the separate individuals. We see more clearly the 
Hindu concepticfn of an army. In quoting these groups, the 
explanations already given may be incorporated without com- 
ment ; in doubtful cases the commentator’s word is accepted, 
and indicated by quotation-marks ; in the few new un warlike 
implements used as weapons, however, a word is added. 

A typical sea of weapons is casually presented in the follow- 
ing passage (vii. 178. 23ff.) : ‘they rained upon each other 
with a stream <5f weapons — iron clubs, spits, swords, knives, 
darts, arrows, wheels, axes, iron balls, staves, cow-horns, mor- 
tars,’ etc., with a last resort to trees torn np,‘^ and other native 
resources of half-demoniac beings such as here engaged.f In 
this passage, under ‘clubs,’ we have four kinds mentioned, 
i^gadd,, paeigha^ pinaka,, 7nusala)*^ lances and darts are trebly 
named {pmsa^ tomam,, kaTnpana)^ arrows are of three names 
{bhalla^ qa/ra,, ndp(lca)\ and there remains the cow-horn and 
bh Indipdla (the former doubtful), and the mortar ( dTikhala)\ 
with iron balls tliat ore probably slung or dropped heated on 
the foe.:}; 

But perhaps the best e\am])le may be drawn from tlie open- 
ing of the battle-scenes, already referred to for many special 
kinds of arms. Here we read how tlie great mass ot soldiers 
drew out in array, and what the arms were : of the (*ommon 
soldier first, and then specially of the knights (v. 155. 1 tf.). 
‘ Now the king drew out his forces and divided his eleven ar- 
mies according to their highest work, their medium ability, 
and their worthlessness.^ Then tliey advanced, armed and 
])rovided with the chariot-planks,* with large ([uivers,** witli the 
‘leather protectors of the war-car,” wnth javelins,* and ‘(mivers 
for horse and elephant,’** with the foot-soldiers’ cjuivers, with 
metal spears,’ wdth heavier wooden-hand led spearh," with flags 
and banners,® witli heavy arrows,*" with cords and nooses,*' with 
blankets, with hair-seizers ;*** with jars of oil, molasses, or melted 
biUter, sand, and snakes;** with lighted (0 powder of pitch,** 
with bell-hmig spears or swords,'" with ^ water heated by iron 
balls,’ and stones, *** with spits and spears,” with ‘ missiles of wax 
melted,’ and hammers,**' with trident or spiked staves,*® with 
ploughshares and darts (javelins) that are poisoned,^" with ^bas- 


* Compare R. vi. 55. 28 ; also ib. 61. 20, and often 

f The rdksasa usually fig“hts with ordinary arms, but be jh not a lair 
fighter; he is stigmatized as kutayodhtn, vii. 179. 21, but more, on the 

lx- 45. 108 If. (j>rahara»ani 

The commentator says ‘ atotioned in the 
van, center, and rear’; but this is the consequence of 
quality. Phalgu is worthlessness, not rear : wmpare vui. 11. M, ntafiu* 
camUdi phalgu^e^d, ‘ the miserable remnant of the great force. 
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kats with which to fling hot balls, and the box containing these 
balls resting in the baskets,’*' with hooked-lances, with wooden 
breast-plates,*'' with weapons concealed in wood,'^ with ^ blocks 
of wood with iron spikes, with tiger and leojiard skins ‘ for 
man and war-car,’ with dart and horn,*® with crooked iavelins, 
with axes, spades, and oil of sesame and flax,*’ and gilded 
nets.’*®'^’ Such was the array of the Kurus, excluding tlie char- 
iot-description following, where we also And javelins, bows, etc. 

These weapons are all retained or discliarged by tlie hand. 
Ko mention of the mvarta^\a^ or propeify of (discharging, 
lfO[fa^ and) recovering mihsiles, would lead us to suspect a spe- 
cially adept band of lassoists or booinerangists, though the ex- 
ercise of this art gave rise to the ^tlvarfana sup(U’stition, and 
^he latter is elsewhere in the Epi(* one of tlu' forms of magic 
power gained by religious meditation. The nooses rarely come 
prominently into action. <iThey were cast from the raised hand. 
The iron balls do not a])pear to be more than one of the be- 


art uka rsa ; tj t ra ; ^ va riith a ; ■* lorn a ra , ' tipdsa h(ja ; ^ ni^anga ; 

'^dhvaja, pataka ; '^^xfrdffauaioittai-a, ‘a very heavy ar- 
row discharged by a bow’ (not a hand-fo?/e/rc, javelin) ; ’’ rajju, pdga ; 
^^partcchada and kacagraha: both are doubtful; perha])S 
should be read and karagraha ; in (*ither case the first word is equiva- 
lent to dstaratja, blankets or cov(‘rings of some sort ; and the second 
word, if not hair-catcher, is hand -catcher (kaca- is th(‘ usual word : 
cumimre vii. J16. 25, N. ‘anku^ui ’) ; viksepa is added to show that it is a 
weapon tuistupon one (perhaps also the paristara is. if equal to dstarana, 
the round -circling weapon, boomerang : compare Rajend., Ind. Aryans, 
i. 814 ; datara is boomerang in the Nitiprak., Init no form of this sort is 
found, 1 think, in the Epie as a }>rojectile) ; ^^fdilagttdavdluka and d^lvi- 
.saghafa; mrjarampdrmnmh , Tam not quite sure of the meaning; 
^^ghaidaphalaka, on sword or spear oi* even shield, perliaps, 
is board or blade ; a tjogiidajalopala (tli<‘ natives and admirers love to 
extract cannon, or at least catapults, from every mention of iron ball 
and stone ; the (*ommontator here explains the use of the iron balls 
reasonably, but thinks the stones must have been flung by ‘machines’ ; 
they were flung by hand); ’’(yRu- or {aVa-hhindlpdla (see above); 
^^madhdcvhi'^la-mudgaia : ^^kdttdadatnia, — kat/fakadttijda, or v. 1. 
datir^akattfaka, same meaning: *^\siravisatotnara : t^urpapitaka (com- 
pare what was stored in the chariot, besides quivers and breastplates, 
in R. ii. 89. 19ff,, jo/fafcc with kftanifra; and ib. 87, 5, khattitrapHake . . 
sar^ikye^ baskets with cords); ‘^-ahJciK^atomara (or javelins, as before) ; 
‘^^kUdkavaea^ doubtful, perliaiis kVakrakava, saw^s in w^ooden handles ; 
^vd{d or vdsl (see above); vfh^ddaifta ; and {^rttga: ‘ p^iti is a 

hand-missile used among the Dravidians, crooked, with wooden shaft 
{phalakay : curiously dellnod by N. as ‘a means of freeing 

(killing) one bleeding when smitten with a club ; but it may mean a 
horn to void excrements in ’ (compare the weapon [?] hud a or hula, in 
the list of iii. 15. 5, defined by a commentator to Manu, reading hti^a 
for gtida in M. iii. 188, as a double-edged sword ; but the Epic commen- 
tator, iniii. 284. 4, defines it as a privy-horn, midrddyjitsarjandrthaifi 
<;rAgam); ‘^'^prdsa {bhalla)y kuptdra^ kudddla, tdilah^dmuasarpu : the 
last also explained as protective oil-cloth ; '^^rukvruijdla. 
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loved missileB mentioned as stone, sand, pitch, potted snakes, 
etc., etc. — ernde and brutal roughness all.* 

Tlie barbarians are not worse than the natives as to tlieii* 
arms, but are occasionally spoken of in an angry way as using. 
un-Aryan methods. What coiihi be more Aryan,’ however, 
than the arms poured out upon Arjuna by the barbarians in 
general ^ ^ They cast upon him tlie eared reed ar- 

rows and iron ^arrows, the javelins, darts, spears, clubs, and 
Iddndipdlas'^ that tlie Aryans themselves used.f But we learn 
that the Kiriitas use })oison (and appear to be l)lamed for it!); 
that the Kam])o jas are |)articularly ‘ hard to tight with ^ ; that 
the barbarians generally are ' evilhninded ’ ; that the ^^akas are 
^ strong as Indra’ (vii. 112.88 if.) ; that the barbarians generally 
use ^ various weapons ’ ; tliat the Iv am bo jas, again, are ‘cruel* 
and bald’ ; that the Y a van as carry esj^jecially arrows atul darts ; 
and that the mountaineers, Parvatiyas, ai‘e proficient in tlirow- 
ing stones, an art the Kurus are asserted to be unfann’liar witli.:}: 

The pseudo-Epic groups several foreign excellencies in war- 
like matters under one head, and enjoins that each allied nation 
shall use its own arms. ^ Lt^t each man fight according to his 
native usage. The Gaiidharah and Sindhu-sauvirah use claw- 
knives and darts (([uoits 'if) i^NAilJuiraprdsfiy^ the Il^aria- 

rah are good at all weapons; tlie Priicyah are excellent at ele- 
])hant-fighting ; they are also deceitful fight- 

ers {hMayo(/hmah)\ the Yavanah and Kambojah, with those 

* The iron balls are flung with clubs, as in vii. 17H. 28 (quoted above). 
As they serve to fill the list of the city’s possessions, N. naturally trans- 
lates guda (as usual) by goltika in iii. 15.8, hel})ed thereto by agni, just 
before. ’ But adornment and defense are united luye throughout, and 
sagudagpigikd purl may as well niean ‘ with ball-tipped horns ’ as with 
a machine no one ever lieard of for casting iron balls. It is useless, 
however, for these commentators to see that the iron balls and other 
‘ powder ’-implying ‘ machines’ are always flung by liand. This they pass, 
and translate always from the inodei-n ])oint of view of late works that 
have specialized tliese terms. As we saw above, the hot halls were prob- 
ably brought boxed in baskets (on the elephants) and droj)ped. Oil fires 
and heated sands are used in mid-hatth). 8uch a combination as sagadd- 
yogu<}aprdmh (carried and discharged) would alone decide the matter 
to an impartial judge. We have here (vii. 86. 24) simply ‘ clubs, iron balls, 
and darts,’ as hand-missiles, and certainly, as so explained, no*more 
awkward than a pot of snakes. Compare vii. 25. 59, pdhsuvdiiigtiiMiih'- 
Idir bhasnmloHtrtrnadrummh. The nooses are used as said above in ix. 

{pdeodijatakanlh kecM). The plough-share (sIra) is Balarama s 
pet weapon; haldyndhn is a common type. In ix. 60. 9 an attack is 
actually made with the plough-share, Idiigala. It is not infreciuent as 
an ordinary weapon. Conijiare the \\st haliietikiigiidCiprdHficaruLnkhag^' 
garstitomara, vii. 112. 15. Woi'tli noting is the omission of laintTa^ 
scythe, enumerated among amakta in Nitip., sinc^e we find this neither 
as weapon nor as car-defense, though knives protect divine cars. 

f karnifi^llkandvdcdw toMcirciprdsaeaktibhih , 7nusaUivi bhindipdlai^ 

ca, viii.'Sl. 12 ff. 

X vii, 119. 14 ff, ; 121. 14 : acmayuddha , etidyiiddfia, ih. .il -45, 86, 82. 
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Imng near Mathura, are expert in kicking (or, boxing? ni/yud- 
dhakuqaldh)\ the Daksi^iatySh are e8j)ecially BWordstnen {imi- 
pa/rmyahy (xii. 101. 1 If.). 

As to the use of eared (barbed) weapons generally, of which 
I have 6j)oken under the head of arrows, it is worth noting that 
just what the law in this regard forbids is found again and 
again ; and that, on the other hand, the like pretension to lire- 
arms on account of the later use of naliha is utterly impossible 
for the Epic, on account of its use as simple arrow or ])rojectile 
by hand.^ 

1 have (pioted above the absurd statement that all the 
Kurus were ignorant of the art of stone-tigbting, as contrasted 
with the mountaineers, who are especially ^ stone-fighters.’f But 
our* last reference to the rude and irregular fighting of all com- 
batants will dispute this statement. For when two fighting 
fail of weapons, they take* to aught their ingenuity suggests, 
Slirt, fire, water, ashes, stones, wood,’ and so forth, and then 
attack with the fists.;]: Fisticuffs, alternating with hairpulling, 
biting, etc., ends in a wrestling match. If this does not suc- 
ceed, he whose attendants can help lets them run up and cut 
the other’s head off.g In another scene we have resort to fists 
and feet at once when clubs give out ; and such expressions as 
‘‘nail to nail,’ ^hair to hair,’ ‘tooth to tooth,’ show the close po- 
sition of combatants.il 

The divine weapons, with the question of certain ‘machines,’ 
will now. l)e discussed. It is not the writer’s fault that these 
are grouped together. They have been implicated by others, 


* kartjindllJca, i^ardhakarna, vikarna are species of one genus. Com- 
pare note above, and vii. 166, 33 ff.; 170. S6{vipd(,hakarHindrdmifi, with 
hpira, vatsadanta, etc.) ; vii. 47. 20 {tath karnind 'fddayad dhrdi) ; ib. 48. 
1 {sa karuam karnind karne punar invyddha) ; vii. 169. 9 (karnindi 'kena 
vivyddha . . ). 

\ parvatlydh pdsdnayodhinah {-pdnayaJi), l)ut kuravaif mrve nd \*ma- 
yuadhavi^draddh, vii. 131. 14tf., 81. 

t vii. 36. 58 ff.; 1.19. 17. 

^paddcorah samdkramya sphurato pdharac chiral}, viii. 38. 38. Fisti- 
cuffs (mu^fyuddha), hair pulling (kegagraha), are esteemed less scien- 
tific than wrestling {bdhuynddha) ; for the last has its termini technici, 
and ^fields little to the art of weapons. Compare the pp^fhabhahga, 
sampiirnamurcchd, piirnakmnhha, attitudes of wrestlers, in the Jara- 
sandha scene, ii. 38, 19 ; and compare the famous wrestling of Bhima in 
iii. 11. 63 (repeated in iv. 33) and iv. 18. 

I vii. 177. 46. Compare viii. 49. 80 : kacdkaci yiiddham dsld dantddanti 
nakhdfiakhi (like rathdrathi) mu0yuddharh niyuddharh ca. Compare, 
for the last, niyuddha ‘ feet-hght,’ vi. 76. 4, asiyuddhe niyuddhe gadd^ 
yuddh£ m(with arms following). As nakha, ‘ nail,’ passes into nakhara, 
‘claw knife" (e, g. vii. 19. 83, vipraviddhdsinakhardh), so rnu^fi seems to 
pass into a ‘dagger’ in mu-^iika as used later, but in the Epic this 
nm^tika ec^uals mtcgflyuddha. The same irregular paroxysmal fighting 
characterizes the battles in H. ; ‘tearing hair, biting ears,’ etc., with 
much noise in every scene : e. g. R. vi. 37, 60 ; ib. 54. 67 ff . ; 98. 35, 
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and go closely that for convenience’ sake it is better to speak of 
them together. For the Hindu warriors, not content with 
earthly arms, received from spiritual powers or Powers certain 
‘ divine arms,’ which are clearly magical and demoniac. They,, 
had, too, what they called ‘machines’ and ‘hundred-killers?* 
The later Hindus acquired gun-powder, and employed earlier 
terms in a new sense. Machines and hundred-kiliers were con- 
verted into caimon, rockets, etc. Naturally the next step was 
made by European scholars. The divine weapons become iii 
their hands only gun powder- weapons. For, as with all heavenly 
manifestations, fire is spoken of with the divine weapons. This 
rational and radical explanation is pleasing because it is radical. 
We do not believe in divine weapons, and are glaci to liave a 
rational explanation. Nevertheless, our Hindus did believe in 
tliem. They never ventui*ed to interpret divine arms as hre-aims. 
We cannot, then, deny their hre-divine-arms as products of their 
poetry. Whether these really existed is of no consequen(‘e. 
The question is, did they conceive of tire-divine-arms as ])roba- 
ble and natural. They did, and they also imagined diviru^ arms 
without fire. Thus, a bow or a sword is a ‘divine ann ’ when 
given by (lod, or endowed by the might of the user’s piety 
with superhuman power. Fire is not, therefore, a necessary 
concomitant of divine arms. Hence no reason exists for sup- 
posing that earthly fire manifested in a weapon first suggested 
‘ divine arms.’ What, now, to the Hindu are the divine arms'^ 
They are mentioned as a matter of course in very many battle- 
s(‘ei/es (e. g. vi. 74. 6). Arjuna uses them when hard pressed on 
all occasions, llow does he use them f He meditates them 
into existence. They are weapons of magic. Many other 
heroes have them.* Now they are two-fold, as said above. 
Either like the ‘weapon of Parjanya,’ v/eapons fashioned in 
heaven and endowed by the gods with power; or the ordinary 
weapons, bewitched by spiritual mastery of nature. They are 
not always fiery. ‘ Fiery’ is not always a mark of divine 
weapons. Two results fiW from these considerations. Fire 
is used not of fire, but of the swift sharp biting power ol a 
weapon. Prayer and meditation inspire the most ordinary 
weapon.f 


The later literature is also given to the employment of mystic arnis. 
Commre their use {dgneyam astram, etc.) in acts one and live of the 

Utt. Ramacarita. . , . - 

tvi. 117. 36, divydny astrdni saThcintya prasarhdhaya . . sa tatr 
astrdir mahdvegdir daddha . . . vi. 119. 16; tank yt/ram dr- 

yavratinam niantrdstre^u krtagramam, etc. ^ f 

23. The aeanL made by God, and furnished with eight bells {ai^tagha^m, 
is flung and mught in battle, vii.156.167. A like weapon made by 
Rudra, with eight wheels, is of iron, vii. 17p. 96 ; 

end of vii., especially adhy. 201 — is late, like the eight- wheeled one. 
VOL. XIII. 6B 
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We may here consider more particularly some of the weap- 
ons appearing most fire-like. The ^ wheel of ‘lire’ is a quoit- 
disc, which we have seen among heaps of ordinary arms on 

the aatram dindram is more common, vii. 157. 37-39 (see below). The 
arrow cast by Ar juna, in viii. 90. 103, is ‘ fire-like, terrible, with snake- 
like poison, stone-hearted (a^masdra), and divine,’ for he discharged 
this ‘saying a prayer over it’ (abhimantrya). So in vii. 201. 16 ff., 
a weapon incanted becomes an dgneyam astram, ‘a fire weapon,’ 
but it is only a ‘ glowing arrow’ for the bow (ahhimantrya garam dip- 
tarn). Arjuna’s specially divine weapons are a sword and a bow. But 
he has besides a number of others ; and in fact they are unlimited ; 
for, whenever he chooses, he says his incantation and makes ordinary 
arrows divine. Compare hi. 245. 17, 26, 25 {dwydstrapramantritdlj . . 
khacardh). Karna’s God-giren ealrrings and mail (m. 300-311) are ex- 
changed for an ordinary spear {cakti), Imt so inspired that it returns to 
the. hand when it has been discharged and slain many ; this spear may 
only, like Pagupata, be used in extreme need (iii. 310. 33). Arjuna’s 
weapons, being most prominent, may be mentioned here in a group. 
He has the sthuuakarna, indrajdlay sdura, dgneya, sdimiya, gnhda- 
vedha {\oc. cit.). He has the sword of Civa and the aidardhdna of 
VaruJTia ; the vajram astram and a<;anis (thunderbolts, lightnings) ; the 
mmmohmin that gives distraction ; the self-discharging rc^turning 
weapon called ‘Brahma’s head.' Compare 111.40.15; 41; iv. 66. 8; iii. 
44. 4 (in ib. 100.11, the imjra is sadasri); i. 133. 18 ibrahmagiro ndmCi 
’strum saprayoganivartanam) ; other divine arms from Prajapati, In- 
dra, Agni, Rudra, in iv. 64. 23; the divine weapons of Arjuna, like 
those in the Ramayana (R. i.30. 28), turn and address their master, iv. 
45. 26-27. By the dgneya or Fire-weapon he made fire ; by the vdPuna 
or Water- weapon, water; by the or Air- weapon, air, i. 135. 19 

(which shows the dgneya as Fire- weapon, not as fire- weapon) ; par- 
janya, hhduma, pdrvata follow ; tlie antardhdua causes disappear- 
ance ; by their aid he becomes short, tall, etc. Arjuna gives an exhi- 
bition of his god-given arms, the V)ow, the arrows, the horn (Deva- 
datta), etc., in iii. 175. 1 ff. ; and in vii. 30. 15 tf., as an exhibition of 
magic, (jjakuni showers down from the sky all sorts of weapons, la- 
gu<}dyoguddgmd7iah gataghnyac ca sagaktayah, etc. {asthisamdhi is 
interpreted ‘with bone phalaka"), in all twenty -four, ‘and other 
weapons,’ Observe that clubs and spears as well as gataghnis charac- 
terize the downfall. The bdrhdspatyarti dgneyam given Arjuna by 
Dropa is hurled at the Gandhaiwa, and burns the car, glowing, 1 . 170. 31 . 
But following this we see the magic reappear. In iii. 170. 20 a mddhavam 
ndmd 'strain is added to the list, and m v. 96. 42 we find that all the di- 
vine tricks are placed in the bow Gandiva, for kdkudlka {puts the foe 
asleep, in 183. 16-18 with waking, sarnbodhana), gnka (tjonfuses), ndka 
(maddens), aksisamtarjana (incantation), saihtdna (uninterrupted flow of 
darts), nartaka {jidigdca, makes the foe jump), ghora {rdksasa, horrible 
qualities), and dsya tnodaka (the foe kills himself by })utting stones in his 
mouth), all rest in the bow^ They are purely magical. There are, 
by the way, three especially divine bows: Vanina’s GaraJIva, Indra’s 
Vijaya, Vishnu’s Carhga (horn-bow); but Gaucjiva is the best bow, 
as Sudargana { Vishnu’s discus; is the best general weapon (to unite 
two accounts in v. 158. 4-5; 54.12), Drona’s arras are the dindram, 
vdyavyam, dgneyam, etc., iv. 58. 52. In R. we find a hero rather 
exhibiting disdain of these arms: ‘fie on my divine arms,’ he cries 
(R. V. 34. 15). The mantras used for any purpose of incantation are 
from the Atharva-Veda (imam mantram gfhdna tvam dhvdndya di- 
vdukasdm; and mantragrpmah . . atharvagirasi grutab,iu.30h.l^, 20). 
In R. i, 30. 4 ff . is a huge list of these and similar divine arms. Com- 
pare ib. ^4. 12, where there are also ‘ arms unknown to the gods’ [devdg 
ca na vidur ydni) I 
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any battle-field.^ It became the weapon of Vishnu, and hence 
its divine cliaracter. Perpetually we have the old common 
quoit, flung like a hammer by men, and tlie new 8]>iritualized 
divine weapon, witli its attrilnites transferred again tn the lui; 
man arins. ^ Pint, fire or not, no one can claim gun-powder for 
it. It is picked up and flung, and caught, and cuts off head. 
It is flung along with battle-axes and arrows and swords ; it is 
cut in two — it^is an ordinary missile weapon, undescrilx)d, ex- 
cept in the case of the divine copy, whicli is fiery, sunlike, 
with a thousand spokes (rays).* 

We may turn now, liaving seen how purely poetical tire 
the divine m'ms, to those instruments of war the names id 
which a later age employed to designate powder-weapons. 
The iron ball, (Vtjogvda^ which, we have seen, is not to be dif- 
ferentiated from the mass of ordinary ])rojectiles,f is claimed 
as a ‘ cannon’-ball, because there is mention made of ‘ machines.’ 
But we can safely leave the ball till we establisli tlu'- ' machine.’ 
W e saw in the paragra])h on the Hindu city that these ma- 
chines, y antra eatayhni^ were posted as part of a city’s de- 
fense, and in all probability were em|)loyed to east heavy 
shafts or let fall stones, as they are ])<»sted so as to command 
approaches below. They are (when their oosition is specified) 
not* at the gates, but above them. That the y antra or 
mahdyanira; is found in th(^ cam]) is, wlum we remember 
that the camj) is concciv^nl of as a miniature <*ity, not onou^'h 
to make us believe it a field-machine bn- projectiles; that? it 
is rarely found on the field, and then not j)ossibly used 
as a cannon, substantiates its powderless character. ( )ji the 
other hand, negatively, it is inconceivable that sucii |)rimitive 
arms as are usial throughout tln^ war in tlu^ Epic account should 
liave been employed contemporaneously with powder, guns, 
and cannon; it is further inconceivable tliat, bad they been 
used, they should not have been mentioned as su(*h in a W7iy to 
leave no doubt in the reader’s mind. Of this ]>erie(‘t silence in 
roygard to the use of guns and cannon on th(‘ j>art of the poet 
()|)])ert gives a v'(*ry naive (‘xphination. He says ot the use of 
gun-]>ow(ler, that it ^ was so common that it was not jn)rth 
mentioning.’ Finally, it is positively against the use of these 

^ Cwfip.yaifii (istTOin . . caJcr((7)i vii. 11.21 ; cukrath divyatfi sa^ 

hcLsrarayti agfioxlt . . IcsiirntUfitn . . . suT^yfibhcfui ymtnirfiPfiaxHbhuHi’- 
tci'th cik,sepa, vii. 1 71. 46 : but (*oitipan‘ ip'iv dlixiniiiv^i kh(ty,gd'in^* ca^ cu- 
krd)ti ea paracvadhdn . . . c/rr/).efya, viii. 47. 12 ; with the 
viii. 27. 82. The discus, i. e. of Vishnu, is again, in contrast to these, 
described as magical ; it returns to its owner, is five cubits long (y. 8, 

sdpahnava, vydmdntara [2] ^ ^sasanthdraj paneahasta ). It is also 
called rathdnga^ as the cakra is literally a wheel. . * 

f Compare ayoguda with prasa, gadd, etc., in the notations given 
above. 
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arms as described to explain them as fire-arms. A good con- 
clusive instance is found in the use of the wOrd that Oppert 
takes to mean a gun — really one of the barbed arrows we saw so 
freg^uently used. The barb called the ^ ear ’ Oppert cleverly ex- 
plains as the lock, trigger, etc. ; but when we read ‘ they cannot 
draw tlie arrow of spee^ out of a man’s body, although they draw 
out barbed reed arrows and iron arrows,’ we refuse irom the con- 
nection alone to think it possible that ^ barbed reed arrows’ has 
already passed into the meaning ^ guns.’* To fake these weap- 
ons in order : the ‘ fire-weapon’ or ^ fire-wheel’ I have already 
shown to be a divine weapon, and the fire transferred to the 
ordinary discus, which is constantly used as a common hand- 

S ‘3ctile. The naUha^ harnindltka^ constantly in connection 
7idrdca^ the ordinary iron arrow, is nothing but the genus 
to a species called ^ boar-ear arrow’ {va/rdhaharna)^ and is used 
W knights standing in their chariots shooting with their bows.f 
The gataghwi (or -ghni) has often been noticed in the groups 
of projectiles. The gunpowder-champion assures us that it is a 
rocket or something of the sort in late literature, or even a can- 
non, and must be the same in the Epic. It means a ^ hundred 
killer,’ against the s])ear as a ‘single-killer’ (see above). We 
saw, however, just now, that if a spear is properly spiritualized 
it can also kill its hundreds and return to its owner. In* the 
Epic use it is a sinmle projectile. It is flung by hand (Wilson 
denies this), and, like a sword or a spear, is ‘ split to pieces ’ by 
the arrows of the foe. Just as a sword or spear is ornamented 
with bells, so a gatagh/ril is ornamented witli bells. It forms one 
of a group of missiles, darts, arrows, etc. As common arrows 
are called glowing, so the gatagJnil is M>right ’ and ‘ horrible ’ ; 
but even a bow is like ‘ a wheel of fire.’ Fire-c^omparisons are 
employed for poetic effect. Only a j)ro 8 aic or forced interpre- 
tation would allow us to render 'fiery’ as really ‘of fire.’ A 
knight seizes a quantity of gataghnl,% along with quoits, balls, 
and stones, for throwing purposes. The demons, indeed, em- 
ploy these, but so they do all other mortal arms. The name is 
used as a strong ar^ment, but we must not forget that, if 
‘hundred-killer’ seems to imply a projectile that explodes, a 


* V. 34. 79, karnindlika’-ndrdcdh opposed to vdkgalya. 
f Compare the quotations given above under ‘ arrows.’ and add e. g. 
kaf'iiindWcandrdcdig chddaydm dsa tad halam, vi. 106. 13, of a bowman ; 
icarkindrdea, vardlmkarya, ndllka, as arrows in vii. 179. 14; rathinag 
ea rathdir djan karnindUkasdyakdih., nihatya samare vlrdn, vi.95. 
31 ; so, too, viii. 81. 13. Arrows are like fire, but in the same breath like 
poison, both tropical : viitdgnipraUmdh, vii. 156. 138, a point discussed 
above. Observe also that in nalikd we have one word, in ndllka an- 
* other ; and that the true word for ‘ gun’ is the later form nalika, which 
is not in the Epic at all. Compare Oppert’s Weapons, pp. 11, 63. 
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common hook is called an ‘ alhkiller/ Moreover, this very 
name is applied •to Bhinia\s ordinary club.* 

The ymitra or mahmjantra,, tlie machine. This is asserted 
to be a cannon. Let us examine its actual use in the Epic. 

Ill the battle-scenes, the y antra is a contrivance of almost' 
any kind. It is a restrainer or protector, and serves as armor 
or "holder of a fastening ;f as the rope or the holder of a l>an- 
ner;:}: it is even a drumstick (vii. 23. 85) ; it is shattered (ainon^ 
the ordinary arihs cast at the enemy), as if of fragile nature (vi. 
96.71); it is generalized as any contrivance, e. g. as a divine 
discus (i. 33. 3) ; it is part of the tra[)piugs of a war-car, the bands 
of the chariot (vii. 147. 88) ; it is a common projectile, dung with 
qatag}in\ cahra,, gudopala (iii. 284. 80) ; even witli the epithet 
mahd it is only one of a list of ordinary arms (v. 152. 15). 
Outside of war it is a ‘ contrivance in mid air ' (a hanging tar- 
get : ^dihdyasa, i. 185. 10). It is used to sail a boat with 
(i. 141.5). There are other ‘movable’ machines for the water 
(i. 128. 40 : yantrdni sdmcdrikdn'f). But it is used for hoisting 
heavy things with, as in the llarivaiiya, ‘he raised the great bow 


* Cataghni as a simple projectile, flung, and split by arrows, vi. 118. 
89 m * 96. 57 ff. ; ornamented with bills like sword and spear, i^taghan\a 
caktiL iii. 286. 8; <,ntaghn^ ca sakihkiiuli, viii. 14. 35 : compare ix. 1 1 . 
46 : use as hand-projectile : ‘ Nakula cast a spear at him ; Sahadeva, a 
club ; Yudhishthira', a (^ataghm; and Qalya (rut all these to pieces with 
his arrows, ix. 13. 22, cf. 26 ; used with darts, blocks of wo()d, ami other 
Uke weapons, vii. 133. 44 (cmpare use sained : cal e, s«- 

ahord, eitrd, vi. 119.2: other weapons called hery, vii. 138.^1 , 

119. 32 (bright like fire, a bow like a wheel of fire) ; ^ chariol- 

spear and sword (but rathagakticakra N.) we are told that the sword is 
a^‘Krgraming sword, like fire,’ drawn from its sheath ‘like a 
snake froni its hole,’ x. 6. 13-15; use witli cakra, et(r., papgrhyo cato- 

m.284 m (where added 

them with a movement of the arm), exactly so m ix. . » 

pariglMhahavali, ,;ataghnlcakrahmtaii ; the X^is f 

Lejataghni, 

ekaghm, a spear, vii. 183.2 , (l. winrmCH flub is 

called ‘all-killer,’ sarvaghdti. 

rU,ka^ i “Si" city defenses e g iii. 15. 7. The 
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we study the connection m which, as herevvn. i i 

occur. Compare the club m vu. 15 ; viii. 2.), to. 

t vii. 90. 22 ; 93. 70 ; ^hi. 93. 9. j * E ii. 84. H, yantracyuta im 

aces\aidm). 
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with power as if an iron ycmt/ra or as in the Epic’s hrst book, 
where a yani/ra is employed to move a moimMn and set it on 
the tortoise.* 

But the yant/m is generally a defense in a fort (ii. 5. 36), over 
the gates of towns (iii. 15. 5; xii. 69.45), where the use is no- 
wise explained, except as by the later commentators taken to 
be machines to cast iron balls with powder, i. e. cannon. Here 
they are at most catapults.f The 8o-(ialled astrayantra^ in- 
step of meaning cannon, means a manoeuvre ‘in fighting (as a 
technical term).:}: But the ymitra is not unknown on the field ; 
hence its peculiar properties, had it had any, (K)uld not have es- 
caped notice (vi.17. 33; 54.55,61 ; with tomara^ tuTilra, etc.). 
Again^ we find that, when elephants are on a peaceful march, 
they carry yantra already ‘strung,’ with otlier wea])on8.§ The 
later division of the army as six-fold, including ‘ treasure and 
yarntra^ applies to any ipachines (see above). The noise pro- 
duced by the yantra may be thought, in spite of this number of 
disproving examples, to favor the meaning of (?annon. For we 
read ^the noise of the great bow was like that of a yant/ra^ 
But there is no reason why the catapult discharging stone 
should not be so used ; and negatively, again, wliy is the smoke 
of the discharge never alluded to '^|| 

Most marvelous in view of the powder-theory are these 
facts : that we have no smoke from the arms in cpiestion, and 
no gun-powder is mentioned that powder is always the rocks 


* H. 4515 ; i. 18. 12. Observe in H. that the slow motion of the gradually 
raised bow is the point of comparison ; with the example from the lirst 
book, it is clear that a derrick is meant. Notice how late is the iron 
yantra. Compare xiv. 77. 26, vicakar^a dhanufj. . . yantrasye ^va ^nbdo 
‘b/m/i 7nahdns tasya. Here the sound of the bow is like the discharge 
of a catapult (as well as cannon). So R. vi. 72. 24, yantra .sya vef^tamd- 
nasya mahato ddnavdir iva, of the sound of the demon’s teeth. This 
is a good example, for fire came from his eyes, and fire- imagery is ex- 
hausted before coming to the yantra y which is reserved for noise. 

f So in iii. 284. 4, where the account of the moat filled with e.rocodiles 
and guarded by stakes is followed by the statement that there were 
kapd^a, yantra, machines to guard the doors ; but the commentator ex- 
plains ‘to throw balls with,’ although the following words mean only 
that there were balls and stones and the huda, whicli he renders privy- 
horm Even the Puranic yantra is used in the same simple way, e. g. 
Ag. P. 240. 28 ; 168. 88. Compare above, p. 178, note. 

fix. 57. 18. 

^ XV. 23. 9, gajdli . . sajjayantrdyudhopetdJj.. 

I iii. 280. 86, xmphdras tasya dhantu^o yantrasye 'va fadd habhdu ; 
compare the noise spoken of above, in xiv. 77. 26. 

^ In i. 80. 47 ff. igastrdni . . savisphulingajvdldxii sadhumdni ca sarva- 
gali)y sparks of fire and smoke are mentioned in connection with the 
arms of the gods ; but here Agni, the god of fire, is the god of smoke, 
and clouds are made of smoke, according to the Hindu belief ; so that 
tliis proves nothing for the use of smoke from fire-arms. Besides, in 
this passage only sharp axes, spears, discs, tridents, etc., occur, and the 
smoke and fire accompany them as divine manifestations, not proceed 
from them. Smoke and fire are mentioned in vi. 87. 84— from the ele- 
phants’ tusks ! 
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grotiiid lip by demons dglitiug; tliat the words for guns, 
nalika and tuj9(1!ki, are unknown ; that tlie balls are generally 
oil-balls or liot-water-balls, and that no mention is made of 
discharging any other balls with (gun or) machines ; that the 
later word for ^shot’ is here ^ arrow’ {Qara\ and cannot be* 
otherwise interpreted ; that no mention of tiring what is sup- 
posed to be a cannon occurs ; that the Grreek writers do not 
Iiint at the supposed use; that the one prop on wliich the 
hypothesis rests is that gun-powder ‘was so common tliat it 
was not worth mentioning.’* 

Let iis remember, in closing our view of die ollensive 
w^eapons, that not only are tire-arms uncertain in meaning, but 
many of the <*(>mmon arms liave different meanings, aiid are 
differently interjireted by different scholiasts, f their local usage 
doubtless guiding them in their selection.:!; 

E. Armor and defense. The arms discussed above are of 
course in part defensive as well as offensive. 

The dilfereiH'e between foot-man and knight (‘omes now 
more prominently before us.^ The knights jised most of the 
common wea))ons. In fact, except for the vnlgarest weapons, 
the hot sand, burning oil, snakes, et(%, the nobie and well-born 
did not not hesitate to employ the anus of the common j)eople. 
The latter likewise used the nobles’ bow and sword and spear. 
Each class had its natui-al and more usual arms, a distinction 
between them (perhaps almost forced, wlien we come to detail) 
l)eing attempted above. 

But in protective armor the knight was more the gentleman. 
His equipments here rather than in offense marked him as 
apart from the foot-soldiers and horse-riders. The armor de- 


♦In iii. 171. 3, cliffs are ground up into stone powder, a^macurralni ; 
the devils fling fire, rock, wind, and themselves into the bargain, as 
weapons. So, vii. 121. 45, of mountaineers. No agnicurna, gun-powder, 
is mentioned, only avmacurna in ai^mayuddha. The a<,‘am is the 
wheel-moved tliunderbolt, at the command of a pious knight, but 
remaining a divine weapon, as above, and in iii. 42. 5. 

\ It is not the text, but the commentator’s interpretation of the text, 
to which Oppert is indebted for the facts wliich he thus quotes : ^ Mapi- 
pura . . connected with (Jukracarya, the presumed author of Qukj^anlti 
is the same Manipur of which we have read in the Mahabharata 
that it was provided with fire-arms and guns.’ . . (Madras Journal, 
1879 p. 167 ff.; in 1881, the late Nitiprako^dka edited by the same). 

i MacRitchie’s accounts of the gypsies of India, 1886, makes proba- 
ble that artillery was introduced mto Europe by the (lypsies (jats or 
Jatts, as he thinks, of Sindh). A Hungarian cliief of twenty-five tents 
made musket-balls and other ammunition in 1496 for Bishop Higismond. 
So late a date cannot affect our interpretation of native Epic passages. 
Hrierson holds that there is no proof that the Gypsies were 

(Ind. Ant. xvi. 38.) , ,1 n - i-i. 

Curdti, are the knights, though not exclusively so ; sdtmkafy. the 
common soldiers ; yoddhxVi is used of both indifferently. 
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scribed belongs to the knight, not to tlie mass of those about 
him, although perhaps to a limited extent imitated by them. 

In general descriptions (it should be said at the outset), it is 
diflSciut to know just where groups of protective armor belong. 
Thus, we know that skins were used as shields to the chariots, 
even rhinoceros-hide (JchadgoEavaGa) being so employed ; and 
that tiger- and leopard-skins (see above) are found in the gen- 
eral enumeration of protective devices for the whole arm^. 
i^ain, poetically the common equipment is naturally passed m 
silence, while the gaudy is described. We must, therefore, 
for the most part content Ourselves with the arms of the knight. 

We have a picture of a Hindu warrior, as he stands ready 
for battle. He is ‘ armed with a cuirass, and with guards for 
his hands, and has on his fingers the j)rotector, on his arms 
the guard against the bow-string.’* To quote here (as fre- 
quently in other places)"* one exam])lc as illustrative of what 
might be shown by many, we find that the cuirass is described 
as of gold — that is, gilded — and, with one word, many under- 
stand such gilding as an ornaiinuit of most of the arms.f Dec- 
orations such as the 'hundred moons’ of Dhrishtadyumna’s 
sliield are like the same ornaments in weapons of offense. 
(k)mpare vi. lid. 19, shields with a hundred moons and stars. 

The latest scenes naturally des(*ribe the most brilliant armor. 
By uniting two passages, we see at once of what material the 
j)ie(ies of defense, mainly shields, cuirasses, and breastplates, 
were made. We find them seven in kind: iron, copper, brass, 
silver, gold, wood, hide. At once the precious may be sub- 
tracted from the base metals, as we find them added. 

Varman and kamaca are the usual names of the body-armor.^ 
This is sometimes termed ‘ body-guard’ {tanutra^ -trana\ but 
is elsewhere the particular breast-guard of the whole armor of 
man or beast, as 4)ody-guard.’ Another name for this is 
g(if/r(ma/ranani^ ‘ lirnb-guards,’ distnbiitively, equivalent to the 
collective.il 

* iii. 37. 19 ; x. 7. 53. kavacl satalatrdno baddhagodhdngulitravdn, 
and dhanumdnir haddhagodkdnguUtravdn. In the first, *0. reads 
tanuirdTiOj 1474. 

f kducanavarmabhft, ix, 32. 64 ; i. 30. 47. 

i kdr^jidyaaaih t^arma hemacitram^ vii. 137. 17 ; td7nra-rdjata4duha, 
Iduhdni kavaodni, iv. 63. 4, 7 ; gold especially, ix. 33. 63 ; wood, kllaka- 
vaedni (see above) ; hide, dinpiearma-axianaddha^ vydghracarma, vi. 46. 
31 : compare above, p. 383, note, on arms. The cuirass is occasionally 
expressly stated to be very costly: vii. 165. 39, hernacitram mahadhanarh 
kavacam. 

^ gardvara(na), ‘arrow-guard,’ may be anything that protects the 
body from arrows, as shields, helm, breastplate, or quiver. As shields, 
perhaps, in vi. 00. 17 ; vii. 14, 73. 

I viii. 37. 33 ; vi. 119. 4, saviglriiMtanutrdnah, all his armor was pierced ; 
vi. 95. 47, varmamukhyaih tanutrd^m ; gdtrdvarandni in vii. 3. 38 
{kavacdniy N. : shields, P. W.) ; kanka^a^ elephant-hook, may mean 
cuirass in vii. 187. 47. Compare garma varma ca in vii. 117. 38. 
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Specific orimueiitation is found in the rich descriptions of 
the fourth boftolc. The armor is here adorned witli suns and 
moons, etc.* In this passage, pa the cuirass is lauded 
as impregnable ; the ntmtahavai^a,, ‘ invulnerable plate,' is. 
always assumed. But the knights are in reality perpetually 
unharnessed {ahoAHica)^ from the armor being eitlier hewii off 
or becomiing loose.f 

Varman, gejierally i]*on, and earnmn, leather armor, are 
often mentioned together. J Of metals, by far the commonest 
is iron. Of hide, we find a l>uirs hide, and loose bear-skins 
(with a brass breastplate), but the latter an? generally for 
shields. Netted armor or wire netting may be Tiieant in 
yV/fa, which is adorned with gold and woni by beasts and nien.J^ 
means 'cover,' and mrmuu 'skin.' Hence 
may often imply cannon. The fixed phrase khadgorh comui 
Uimd (frhya seem to point to the hide-shield as earlier — an 
a priori common] dace. As the \bivanas are expressly nott?d for 
wearing brass and iron breast}) kites carefully worked,! it is in- 
teresting to observe that even these are said to be of such fra- 
gile nature as to be easily ])ierced by a mass of arrows drawn 
full to the ear. 

Next to the vannun and homco comes the shield, called 
cannan, wliicdi is of leather adorned witli figures (vi. 54. tf.) ; 
or a sim])le tiger-skin or bear-skin worn over the body 1)esides 
the brazen breastplate served as a shield. The shield (that is, 
here a real shield, worn as a ]>late) might have? as many as three 
])osses acconling to the |)seudo-E])ic, hut not in earlier j)or- 
tions.^ I judge, ])erha])s from too slight evidence, that the 

* iv. 81. 11. The various royal lanutrCwi are gilded iron with iina.g(?H 
of suns, circles, eyes, etc. ; the size of one specified is the area of (uie 
hundred water-lilies, or these were uiark<‘d on it — I am luit sure which 
nieariiug is correct : utnedlnt seems to me the outer surface raised, so 
that we might su))pose the lilies were in relief. But N. takes it as ‘ one 
hundred padmas broadf as if a shield were meant; this in varma in 
possible: but here we have com. Arjuna wears a Hjmixarupaixit 
kavacam, iii. lf)8. 75. .... 

^ vimuktayogyakavaedh. By arrows tlu* kavova is pierced, vi. 112. 
26, et jmssim, ‘Compare R. vi. 6H. Bl, fasya kidbdiunndhvaHta'ik kava- 
mm kancanam mahat. vyafiryata rathopmihe tdrdjfVam iyCi ^minire. 
But abhedydih kavacd?r yukldh is common praise : t*. g. iii. 98. 27. 

X vii. 148. 40 : i. 194. 7. 

%jdla, jalavant, vi, 19.80: vdrandh. . . htyuiwayair jftlatr ditn 

yamdnd. ivd '’caldh. Compare R. vi.64. J^, Hmhrtnddhah {•arl khnggt 
iciwaci hernajdlavd'n . Com])are mihniajdla for knights, y. 15.). 10. 

1 ‘The Overthrow of the Havanas,’ vii. 119.42, 49: <:dikhydyaHdni (m 
as usual damascened : compare xii. 98. 20, but N. here {‘ouitdyotnciydifii) 
varmdni kdnsydni va. ^ « 

^ camna irikutam. xii, 166.51 ff. As earmdyi are differentiated from 
phalahani in xii. 100. 9, I prefer to take pMlaka here and m x. 8. 59 as 
‘ sword.’ The latter passage makes it worn on the lett side {Bai^ye na- 
phalike). The Petersburg Lexicon translates ‘ schild’ in both passages r 
N. in B. is silent. 
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BHeld of the chariot*knight was not worn from the beginning 
of battle, but rested in Ins car, and was graspecl ‘wlien it came 
to sword^fighting. First, it seems impossible that a kniglit 
should nse a bow with even a little shield tied to his arm ; and 
second, we find that a knight who performs the nsnal act of 
quitting the bow and the (Siariot is described as ‘ drawing his 
sword and seizing his shield,’ which must, therefore, nave 
lain waiting in the car.’^ I have no passage to prove that the 
little bells adorning the spears are also found on the shield, 
thotigh I am not sure that such shields may not be mentioned. 
The custom is well known to the Greeks (Aeschylus, 8eptem, 
385). 

The helmet {{m^astrdna^ ‘head jirotector’, witli the Idrita^ 
as part for whole) is represented to be of metal and adorned 
with gems, chiefly the diamond ; but, though often spoken of, 
1 can get no definite ideh of it, from the lack of des('ri])tion 
in the Epic. It is worn over the ear-rings (R. vi. 78. 16). TIk'. 
little towers called rnwyahan figure apparently as helmets, 
and must have been (in accordance with the naiiie, which is 
elsewhere applied to the real towers of a city) high head- 
pieces, perhaps a kind of tiara; but they arc essentially pnic- 
tical, not ornamental. The commentator defines the word as 
a weapon. There was a band of cloth, tuihan, called usmsa 
or mstana^ which was worn with the helmet. J hence suppose 
that the turban was wound around the sides of the head to 
guard what a not very well made helm left unprotected.f But 
often the turban is the only head-gear. 

The head with lielm and earrings ‘ looks like a full moon ’’ ; 
blit the general brilliancy of ornament, not the shape of the 
head-piece, must be the tertium (viii.5j. 18). Brazen, hlmya, 
implies brass used quite as much for adornment as for use ; 


* vi. 90. 40, vikrmf ca dfam kha^gam gchUva ca (^aravaram. 

\ Qirmtrdna is of gold, iv. 55. 57; { jmnbfmndapariHkrtam) ; 

vni. 21. 27 {susamnaddhali havacinah soA^irastranabhumMCih) ; ’xi. 18. 18 
({iir^atmiiani), Nirvgiiha with the sword (s(mirvyvh(Vj ' mnutrin^^dJi), 
vii. 89. 17 ; v. 19^4, ZTs^jiset with the heiiiiet sufdvcwtfduoiti 

. . [giras] apcltayat), v iii . 54. 28. I do not see the point in the comparison 
u^Wa-karnatha of vii. 99. 52. Perhaps the turban kept the shape of the 
head (turtle-shaped in the parallel), and was stiff enough to be a real 
aid to the girastrdna, I know from the E])ic nothing of the make-up 
of the turban except that^ it was perhaps made of three pieces of cloth 
sewed together (upiisavdn yathd vastrdis tribhir bhavati Haihvriah 
xii.217.12; Bucyd sdtraih yathd vastre samsdrayati vdyalcak ib 36 ) 
Such silly metaphors as that mentioned above abound. Another in kava- 
codupa^ vii. 14. 10, may represent the kavaca not as breastplate simplv 
but as reaUv fitted to the curves of the body— boat-like in shape on the 
ground. The only good figure in the scene above (vii. 99, in verse 53) is 
where Arjuna is the coast {veldbhuta) against which this ocean of war- 
riors surges, 
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and it is quite })ossible, therefore, tliat mention of brazen arms 
must be classed* in the same category as tliat of golden/^ 

Rajendralala Mitra (lndo>x\ryan8, i.827) asserts that vizors 
were worn, quoting in corroboration only that when Droi^a 
fell, he lifted Ins vizor, and Arjuna shot liim. But, in the ctise 
(not cited) that I suppose to be here referred to, I)roi;ia sits on 
the chariot-seat, and Ariiina calls out not to kill him. He is 
however decapitated. The account is repeated by an eye-witness. 
I find no vizor Tiientioned in either ])assage, or elsewhere. f 
But if vizors are not worn, we find an armor-piece called the 
‘ neck-protector,’ which must have formed a defensive union 
with the helmet above and the corselet below. In a pas- 
sage quoted above, a bnight is des(Tibed as arrayed in a strong 
iron gilded breastj)late aud a neck-protector, while wearii^ at 
the same time clothes of yellow, red, white, and blaek.J That 
this neck-protector did not amount to much may be seen 
fr(un the fact that, though worn, it never guards h blow, aud 
from the fact that the sword enters or ‘ digs into’ tlie neck.^^ 
The hand-])rotectors {angtdifn'Sfjfhu., et(?.) are of minor im- 
portance. Tluw a])pear. to be oi constant use, and, ])roperljq 
are a defense not somiH'h against the toe as against the knight’s 
own weapons. Tor their pur])ose was to prote(*t arm {godhxi^ 


* Ex(‘.ent of course where kdimja means a brass thing; ‘brass and 
gold’ are as noble metals pvt parallel, as IcdH^ynw on hdimam va aavvam. 

vh^l93 0:^-68; 198. 03-115. Beneath the helmet or turban the hair 
was bound; it was a sign of fear to wear it 
muMakei^d viknvamh, ‘ with hair and eiuselet loosed, as a sign 
as in vi. 78. 40, There seems to be no diiiereiice iH^woen the Epic and 
the Rtimavana in resnei-t of wearing the hair. There were always 
family and Hectariaii diifcrwicoK in rutting and braidinK, b«t the war- 
riors Seem in battle to kee). tiie iiair tied alxntt the head Arnma only 
Xen pretending to be a eunuch wears bis hair m long branfs (w.nfcr- 
iacTrc^ iv 3 37). In R., ckam'ijW'a.-atwmi , wearing one braid, is a 

vviZmV sign ot- grief (R,v. 33.«). and grief "curTv 

cated bv wearing long hair in a lUiiii s caw. R. ^ ^ *. ^ 

vclUtagL, is admire.l It was also a wou.an s 

the hair and cover the fa.a- lldanm 

of ih Th(‘ Arvaris were marked by then hearas, dH vaaanuir/ 

kiJ^miaM when telling how the^Hirpses 

Puraiias borrow from a 

on the battle-nehi Uh)^ (viii. ao. oo, t tv./. ^ wear- 

common Epic tlireat, vii. 119 . ‘^b, and deimte d . Brlmmiar P viii 

ing hairimun^a as epithet: Vayu R.d 26. 188 ff., Brhannftr R. viu. 

Tr\ Kimve a warrior’s head is not allowed, xii.-w 8 . 4 c . 1 1 
i vii 1‘>7 IBff Here kavacd followed by wrwa ; the knight wears 
alloTand-guafds. eaVrUigs, and arm-ri„gs^i»arf «7 : -d. as^th«« are 

ferS^Iact 

illustration: karat ta»ya tatahkh^arii 

JJiSm " 

always cut off at a blow, as here m vs. 18, impljmg a |>oor guara. 
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and finger from the bow-string. They are called hand-guards 
and finger-guards, and are made of iguana-skint •• All the bow- 
men are represented as wearing them.'^ 

Signs that this armor, common as it is, is not present in all 
cases, and that the bow-string marks were a common feature, 
remain in the epithets applied to warriors, implying tliat their 
arms were scarred from the bow-string. Nevertheless, the 
bow-string-guard is very old. Probably, therefore, it was con- 
fined to uie fingers.f ' The noise made by this part of the 
armor struck by the bow-string is often brought forward4 

As amulets were much worn and esteemed, we may add their 
characteristic use under the head of protective armor. The 
use passes into tliat of the divine arms, already noted. Such 
arms are restricted in application. One ‘must not be used 
against the teacher,’ etc. Of pure amulets, a single instance 
may here suffice. A ‘gem of power’ is spoken of: ‘never 
shall I give it up,’ says the knight ; ‘for, when I bind it on, 
I have no fear of what can come by weaiion, disease, or hunger 
from god or devil or snake.’J:^ BhTslima’s golden girdle was 
perhaps more for ornament than for defense. Such half-orna- 
mentm, half-jirotective additions to the knightly ecpiijiment 
are of course common. | 

Remarks on the use of magic in war, and on the meaning 
of the ‘science of w^eapons.' 

As an appendix to the subject of wciajxms and armor, a few 
words should be said here in regard to a ])oint touched ujion 
in the foregoing paragrajih — I mean, the a]>plication of the su- 


* See above, and eompare hwidhagodliavgulitraija, vii. 86. 28 ; talatra 
with anguUtra in vi. 106. 24, etc. At the beginning of the first day’s bat- 
tle, all the heroes are talabuddhah.^ vi. 18. 9. 

t Compare iii. 48. 24. jyd{* * * § araksepakathinOn {hdhfi), ‘ arms stiff with 
the stroke of the arrow and bow-string.’ In A.V. we tind hastnghna 
meaning ‘hand guard.’ The Eph; terms this hxititdvdpa (i)ut hastavdpa 
is an emission of arrows). Compare vii. 165. 28, hastdvdpa ; iv. 55, 54, 
hastdvdpin (N. hmtatrdnmh tadvdri). In papdta gdtjdwam 

dvdipa<^^ ea kardd api (tlie form would be kardvdpa), we have not a sim- 
ple ‘ armband,’ b\it defensive gauntlet, as usual. The usual anguUtra or 
4rdnd, in vii. 41. 16 ; 44. 14 ; viii. 19. 40; 58. 22 {mngulitrdir hhujdgrdih ) ; 
iv. 5. 1, godhd, etc. ; also edmialin {tala), iv. 58. 9 (N. hastdimpa) ; while 
karavdla, i. 80. 49 ; v. 19. 3, etc., is sword. 

tviii. 21. 15, jydtalatradhdniihi^ahdah : compare ib. 28. Compare also 
vi. 45. 8-4, dsit kilakild<^abdas tala><^ankhiiravdih saha, . . talatra 'bhl- 
hatdg cdi 'vajyd<;ahddlj, 

§ X. 15. 28 (with vlryamamh compare dtabhya inrakdnsyam , . uU 
mnge dhantir dddya sa^aram, vii. 112. 63). * The divine weapon quoted 
above, asiram . . na katham mna prahartavyaih gurdv iti, vii. 147. 25. 
See below, Magic. 

I iv. 66. 4, hirariyakakmh. But this common kaki^d may have been 
used as a sword-belt. 
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pernatural in war. Tliis subject can scarcely be cliscnssed with- 
out a prefatory word on the Ej)ic meaning of the ^science of 
weapons.’ Both these topics have been occasionally alluded 
to in the preceding sections ; but, at the risk of some repeti- 
tion, I shall here take a colle(*tive view of what the Ei>ic* 
teaches us in tins regard. 

We find that certain liei-oes are credited with a special knowl- 
edge in certain kinds of tigliting, or that in. different kinds the 
heroes are ecpially expert. For (‘ach sort there i« a giksd or 
special art (vii. 1 20 ft*., ih. 31). Tlie combination of 

all those arts makes the dhaniireida in its general and widest 
sense. Properly the 'knowledge of the bow,’ as the bow be 
comes a type of all wea])ons, the knowledge becomes general- 
ized, and dhanueetc/a is ecjuivalent to the s(‘ience of weapons. 
Such is the meaning when one says '’in tlie dJuttntrveda no one 
is my erpial’ (viii. 74. 54). Hut it is not imj)ossible that this 
collected scieiK'e hec'ame incor])orated as a work. In many 
passages, where dh((uere<'(Ja is set parallel to literary works, such 
seems to be the inter predation. N evertheless, the E))ic stoj’y itself 
gives no reason for believing that a work of this kind is meant. 
For, if we examine more (‘losi^ly, we see that the science was 
one gained by a magical gift or by ])|jysical exertion, not by 
mental application, except in so far as religions meditation be 
so considered. In what the "skilT consistecl may be seen by a 
few illustrations. 'Idglitness of hand' is the ‘art’ that is 
learned in wielding wc^a^xais; ‘the art of seizing weapons' is 
taught and ac'cjuiixxl. ‘ Lightness and ckwerness’ <*onstitute the 
‘skill.’ ‘llow^to mount a war-car’ is a })oint taught here ; so 
also how ‘to leap down,' ‘to run,' ‘to Icaj) easily,' ‘to discharge 
weapons simultaneously,' ‘ to advance and retreat.’ Thesti are 
what are taught by tin; science of weajHUis.'^* 

In all this the d hannrvi'da is no jnon* than a more compre- 
hensive a^st/m<u7i‘S(l^ or art of missiles (vi. IIS. 21), and was ])rob- 
ably at first confined to tin's. We even find a man s})oken of 
as a paragon of 1earning‘in tlu^ dhannrnrda of missiles and 
the hrdhina veda ’ (science of holinessj.f Wheri this scieiu^e ol 
weapons was extended to the chariot, and the knight was taught 
to ‘circle’ with his war-car, tlien the rathiKpksjl or ‘ skill •witli 
the chariot’ became also a part of the dhanif reeda. Such 

* The heroes are ‘ supulied with the strength of skill ' (vii. 
ciksdbalopetdh). ‘Liglitncjss of hand’ is pdnUdghava ( vj. 74. JO ; H*./. 
B7 ; 90. 43, etc.*) ; ‘ tlie knowhalge of seizing weapons, (:(iHtty.mahan^^^ 
vidydh.xA, (vi 70.7; vii. 114, 4); ‘ lightness and cleverness, laghavakmii 
sduHiha^ (Lx. 23. 16; vii. l4l6H: cf. 169.3); ‘mounting,’ arc/ja; leap- 
ing down.’ parnavaskawla : ‘ running,’ saraiia ; ‘ leaping easily, mnta- 
rapluta ; ‘discharging simultaneously,’ *^amya.kpmnar^tj(i, advance 
and retreat,’ ydna vyapayand, yi. 76. B. tJornpare R. 

f astrd'ndih vxt dhonurvede brdJttin* imle cm pdvag</ft. vii. vo. ow... 
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skill consists in doubling and returning, and, negatively, in not 
being made viratha, ‘ deprived of one’s war-car/ and not allow- 
ing it to be splintered to pieces by tlie enemy’s arms. For each 
knight, wlietlier he had or had not a charioteer, was able to 
manage his own war-c;ar. 

In the use of armor, the ‘skill’ consisted in making it invul- 
nerable. This skill is taught by word of mouth. Especially 
Drona is famous for this: ‘he knew how to instruct one to 
wear the breastplate so that it should be invulnerable.’'^ 

" The dlimmh or bow becomes thus generalized. Vishnu has 
‘bearing the bow and knowing the bow’ as a title of respect. f 
All weapons are included in the name. It embraces all iight- 
ing-knowledge.J From this extent it fell into four recognized 
divisions, I according to the arms taught, or methods of using 
them. II Only the name Veda, (or upamda^ as it was more 
properly called) betokens a literary existemie for tliis science.^! 
ilut when in tlie Epic one studies this Veda, he does not 
repeat it as he does the others; he does not ‘go over’ it, and 
learn it as a memorized work. He goes out and ‘ studies ’ it by 
secreting himself and practicing with his arms till he is profi- 
cient ; or he gets a teacher to show him how to use his weapons ; 
or, in one case, he makes a fetish-image of the great master. 
The great teacher, Drona, instructs in the ‘ art of war ’ {rana- 
in club-tight, in ‘ mixed-fighting’ {ffa/yhMrnayuihiha)^ in 
sword-fighting, et(*..tt 

Like all other knowledge, this science had its mystical side. 
As a Veda, it is distinguished from the four great Vedas, but 


* kavaeadhdrand . . upadin^Ci tdm nikliildm vetti, with ahhedya as 
invulnerable, vii. 4H. 27 ; t^arma hhdsvararn, ib. 103. 17. 

^ dhanurdharo dhamirvedah^ xiii. 149. 105. 

t Thus, in i. 139. 6, 17 it embraces knowledge of lighting with club, 
sword, car, bow, arrow, and missiles. 

^i. 130. 21, catnrvidlio dhanurvedafy ^•dstrdni vividhdni ca; iii. 37. 4; 
V. 158. 3 ; ix. 44. 22, etc., eatuspddo dhanurvedxih. 

I Compare iii. 115. 45, kftsno dhanurveda^. catarmdhdni cd 'strdni: 
xi. 23. 27, aHtraih catumdham veda. Compare above, p. 235, note. 

II ii. 1 1. 32-33. We have here, following the four Vedas, sarva^dstrdui, 
itihdHa, upaveddh, veddtlgdni. Compare in R. v. 32. 9 dhmmvede ca 
vede ca veddnge^u ca nL^lhitali. 

Good examples of skill in shooting are given in the tournament, 
i. 138, and just before in the case of gabdavedhitvam, i. 132, 42, where a 
man sees a dog, and (40) tadd tasyd Hha hhasatah i^cnah sapta qardn 
, mukhe, ldghai)am dar(^ayann astre muinoca yugapad yathd. This Eka- 
lavya had made an earthen idol of Drova, the best teacher of the art of 
shooting, and worshiped it (i. 132. 38), There is a word in ih. 183. 5 that 
should be the keynote of good archery — Arjuna’s reply to Drona, 
pagydmy ekarh hhdmm : he could see notlpng but Ids target. In i. 131. 
42, Ekalavya had left home ‘ for the sake of practice,’ invastrahetaJp 
He thus acquires astravidyd^ ib. 132.18,14,34-35. 

ft Compare i. 109. 19; also xi. 23. 32, for the lamentation over this 
‘ knower of the Veda and of weapons.’ He is represented as a warrior- 
priest. 
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incorporates into itself tlie outlying mysteries of arms * This 
‘niystery or tot# science is nothing but tlie less bnown tricks 
in use, and the preteiuled power over the supernatural. The 
four divisions are only the divisions of weapons, or else tlie 
divisions of use. It is notewortliv that the coininentator pre- 
fers the last, but admits the hrk. The original meaning is 
evidently simply tliat of inethod, not of kind. Even wlien not 
exjiressed, such ^a division is sonietiines implied. Thus, we 
read ‘and no one saw Arjuna when lie took the arrow in hand, 
or when he laid it on tlie how, or when he discharged it, or 
when he drew the bow’ (iv. ( 12 . 22 ). Such as these were the 
original ‘four divisions in the science of the bow,’ and with 
bow generalized the form also became extended. 

The art of weapotis is ^ laid in’ a person. One receives it as 
a gift. Thus, linkmin receives the '• V'eda of the, how with its 
four divisions’ (v. 158. :T). J>nt this presentation of tlu^ scienee 
belongs with the supernatural power used in divine weapons. 
This Veda must he studied, hnt the study is don(‘ hy practice : 
as wdiere, in Arjuiia’s case, one goes out and prH(*tices even at 
night, and so learns the art or science of managing horse and 
elephant, etc. (i. 132 . 28 ). 

The ultimate expansion of the theory of weapons resulted in 
the tlieory of war, and tliis was expajidcjd again into a tlu^ory 
of ])olity ; and ^ve thus have on the one side our modern ntii- 
QflHtra or ‘system of royal polity,’ and on the other the prac- 
tical instruction in tlie use of arms Or the ‘science of weapons.’ 
Thus, in a late book we I’ead : ‘he will comju'eliend tlie science 
of weapons, and the different weapons, and the system of ])ol- 
ity.’f A system of war is inij)lied when we read, for example, 
of tlie ‘system of Uyanas,’ ‘the system of Angiras’ son,’ etc.J 


* Rahasya, the mysteri<3S, i. 180. 65ff. It is on a par with the oUier 
Vedas in importance for a warrior: fidngd vedd yrnd 'dhUdh, yanwin 

sdicHdd dhanurviedah 2 ^^^^ ^ ^ 

vedah and vedad are op])oscd hd’. ib. 56. 7). *The lour Vedas and lour- 
fold Dhanurveda,’ or the ‘ Vedas, Upanisliads, and DhanurveeJa,’ is the 
usual separation. Tn ix. 44. 21-22, dhamirvedat: cataspdd^ah {•astragrd- 
mah sammgrahah comes after v(ida(; cutiirmnrtih . In iii. 99. 59, Vedas, 

Upanishads, and Dhanurveda are oiux>Hed. 

t xiv. 66. 24. In the later books, the ‘ systenn of polity was so tamiJ- 
iarastobe used in proverbs: e. g, adhltya niti(;aHirdiji na 

d,Y<^yat€y ‘•not everyone that has perused the works of polity is wise in 
polity’ : xiii. 164 7. The Agni Purai^a gives a dhanurveda (in cliapter 
248 ff.). The account describes the names, huiglhs, and methods of 
using various arms, with the proyier employment of forces. In ib. 184- 
185 tiiere is a rather interesting ‘ battle- wisdom, calculated to get vic- 
tory, and consisting of invocations and curses. - jc 

t In i. 100. 36, a man that is acquainted with all wea]»ous (MarvMtramt) 
is complimented thus ; ut^.and vexia yac dwatrarn aya ih tad^ nawa- 
Qah , tathdivd, 'hgirasah putrah . , yad veda (^dHtvu/ih tuc cu pi kfts'tiwtn 
gsmin prati^fhitam . , sdugopdhgaiti . . yad aatraut veda rama^ ea tad 
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Tlie use of magic Ib properly a subdiviBion of the general 
system of war. It belongs originally to tbe d^ntons, and is an 
nnfailing concomitant of demon warfare.* 8iich magic is lit- 
erally ^ illusion.’ It was then bgt a step to confer this power 
on the most pious knights. Any ‘art’ could be given away, as 
the horse-lore, (^iksd^ of Nala is exclianged by will (iii. 77. 17), and 
BO a knight could without effort learn this ‘art of the demons.’ 
Perhaps, too, the boomerang-power of immrtwpa^ oi’ making a 
weapon return to the hand, helped augment this belief. But 
more than this, the Atharva-Veda was instrumental. By its 
means one could revive the dead, make a person a])])ear, and 
do other magical acts. On this side lies ymre magic; on the 
other, the belief in one^s magic through his extraordinary skill. 
Thus,’ as we saw above, the re])etition of a verse over a weapon 
makes it partake of the supernatural, and gives it more than 
physical might. There Is, however, holy magic and devilish 
magic. The former is used without scruple by all able to em- 
ploy it. Tlie latter is condemned, ])ut is em])loyed neverthe- 
less. Its use is restri('ied to counteracting other devilish magic, 
for to extirpate a regular magician is a good thing, Oood 
magic is allowed, for the gods use it. Many stories show this. 
But if one’s foe emj)loy no magic, then one should em])loy no 
mi^ic.f 

The true and usual use of tlie supernatural is, then, simiily 
to charm a weapon. A hero ‘ let Hy a huge ai'row, which flew, 
terrible, glowing, insuj)])orblble even by death, like a ])iece of 

etasmin prati^ithitain. Compare xv. 7. 15, {‘(ikatani padina vajram 
ea . . ugund veda yac cluiHtraih tatrdi Had viliitam. of the battle-orders 
contained in U<^anas’ code (see above, p. 131). In the late didactic 
portion of the second bo(^k, witli sutra on horses, elephants, and other 
war-material, we find the dhaniirvedasya autram and yontrasfdram to- 
gether (ii. 5. 121) as being learned. Tliere seems no reason to doubt that 
we have here sutrani on various military affairs, and a literary work, 
the lateness of Avhich is indicated by the context. 

* In iii. 20. 33 ff . , the demons engage in mdyfvyuddha or a battle of 
magic. They shower down mountains, clubs, darts, tridents, spears, 
axes, etc. Compare R. vi. 91. 17 ff, 

f The gods use magi(‘, mdyd or kriyd, ix. 31. 8 fl. A king is urged to 
use it, ib. {kriyayd yogam anthaya). Bad magic is sucli as (^akuni's (vii. 
30. etc.). But rathamdyd. vii. 45. 21, is often no more than great 
skill, ib. 24. The ‘ delusion' is here physical : comjiare the ‘ manceuvres,’ 
which result in ‘delusion.' As to killing a magician by good magic, 
compare ix. 31.6, iviam mdydm mdyayd jah i hhdraia ; this is ddwt 
mdydy good magic : compjire 7, mdydm mdyayd vadhyah. Demons, or 
even half-demons, invent had magic (vii. 179. 39). Krtyd, pure witch- 
craft, is regarded as ‘ the divinity of witchcraft* by the commentator on 
vii. 92. 54 {abhiedradevatd). The uncanny scene of iii. 25.1. 23-24 exhibits 
‘ maafm-magic, declared by BrhaBpati,*Uganas, and the Atharva-Veda,’ 
for the purpose of making a person appear. The practicer of ahhicdra, 
or abhicdrin (xii. 140. 42), is one conversant with the power of mantras, 
though here used of one that bewitches right to make it wrong (dhaV'^ 
mdbhimrin). 
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Atharvan (Angiras) witch-craft, saying niay tin’s, mj arrow 
bring B 16 vietorf ’’’ (viii. 91. 4Y). Other magic is of doubtfii 
propriety, except against a trickster. Here the ‘eternal law 
holds : ^ one that employs trickxS may be slain' ; and ‘ tight a fail 
tight/; but if magic is used, use magic.' It is often a quoxStioi 
discusxsed with gravity, whether one may employ proper orim 
proper methods of tighting. And here we cannot help seeing 
the advanced morality of later tirnes.^ 

In the use of tiie Atharvan we may distinguisii between pun 
and false magic, as in the use of weapons. Pure magic it 
where a formula, hn'iahha^ empowers a thing to givct life oi 
death, as when such a formula vivifies steel. Put ]>lant-magi( 
may rest on an older verity. Plants that (‘hanged uiu'onscious- 
ness to life, plants medicinally useful — their ap])lication is falsi 
magic: that is, does not necessarily imply supernatural agen- 
cies, though such are pretended.f Medi(‘inal stulf is stored in 
all the war-cars.:!: A curse alone, pundy V()(*al, is (piotod as ii 
‘ mind -weapon' ; ‘by this truth' a kniglit is slain; tliis it 
‘Atharvan magi(‘' pure and xsimjile.^? 


* A 11 divine weapons are in^o facto niagic'al . Dronii and Ar junn do tlu 
same with tlieir divine weapons (vii. 1H8. aa if.) as do a })air of cannons, 
each ‘ skilled in magic,’ and showering weapons ( vii. 108. ao . ; 100. 2 if.). 
The real difference is that when a good man uses inagoc it is righy and 
when a bad man or a dcnnon uses it, it is wrong. It is lu)ly luagic, foi 
example, when Vishnu converts a handful ol grasses (rmfcc/^) int^ ii 
club (xvi. 3. 36). Of the popular magic, one sort 
as a thumb and tlien large as the 

devilish illusion is made by Riivapa, e. g. in. JIM). •). fho godly illusion 
may concern itself with such small matters as the sml'len 
of Arjuna’s magic ape with a lions tail, to 
(dam rnayO). The rules ri'ferred lo above are ^ 

‘fight fairly, hut use magic .against magic : the eternal law, ni. U.t 
( • a tricSer should be slain') : but, ib. •'>2. 23 : • it is not culled a (;rime to 
kill a sinner in a sinful way.' The ,,uesti«n of P^l^y 

yatah) or deceitfully (chadminu) is <lV«c"«scd at large hotoi the^^^ 

\h.: S' i. 

iwns of his trade (expelling the sickness by bell, (yinluls, (tc.). in 
L^enorallt ifa“tSVil i!^ about it one does not - 

t mgalyakarayl, 'p On 

wounds, talse magic. “ a pwm I . ^ g,ct- 


Compat-e agadd nim'tayo vedanam, workers gnou-me... 
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47-48 ; krtya atharvd-iigiraM, ix. 17. 4*. 
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Siipeniatural also arc prognostications. Portents and si^s 
of earth and sky are usinilly powerful. But olten no attention 
is paid to them. More care is shown for the signs of flying 
birds, etc., than for earthquake and falling meteors. The po- 
sitions of wild animals and the acts of any animal are prog- 
nostic. The ass’s bray is ill-omened. ‘ The people say it is a 
sign of defeat if, having eaten little, excrements abound ; but 
let wild deer appear oii tlie left hand, let the horses appear 
cheerful : that is a sign of victory. Should deer appear coming 
from the left (on the right), and incorporeal voices be heard, 
that is a sign of defeat.’ So certain kinds of l)irds augur defeat 
or victory. The peacock, swan, floater, eMaka^ arc auspicious ; 
but birds of ]>rey, as hawks, herons, cranes ; and beasts of 
prey, as wolves; and flies, and ghosts (yaiudhana)^ imply de- 
feat. ^ Drums sound unbeaten’ in the army about to conquer ; 
in tlie other, all is silenCe l>ut for ‘ sounds like springs of wa- 
ter, roaring like bulls.’ There comes a pure Jlindu token to 
these pan-Aryan signs : ‘ and it is also a token of defeat if one 
hates a priest.’ 

There are in general three soifs of prodigies, of heaven, 
earth, and atmosphere. As a matter of fact, the ill-omened 
birds ap})ear all over the held ; for the hawk, crow, wolf, and 
jackal steal their food from the heaps of slain.*^^ 

Tins su])ernatural of superstition seems to have become more 
jmwerful than the su})ernatural of religion. The new god has 

* The prodigies of beast and bird occur frequently, and several pas- 
sages strengtlien that quoted above : wrg(7/./ . . jayalingam; 

apasavya rn^gdh (and) vacah . . ai^ai'lnnyali . . pordhhavdlah^anam, 
V. 143. 14f[, Compare the evil birds on the right {a 2 )asa vydljL)^ giving 
fear, in iv. 46. 27 ; in iii. 269. 7, a jackal ('oining up to the left side (rd- 
rnam upetya pdr^'vain) is an evil omen ; iii iii. 179. 4 ft',, the bad omens 
are beasts on the right (apasavydh) ; carrion birds behind crying yuhi 

go on’) ; the right arm twitching, the left leg and arm twitching ; in 
V. 138. 21 if., the meteorological omens ; compare end of ib. 168 ; vi. 2 to 
4 (note here, 3. 48, vdyasd^‘ ca ruvanty .ugrwh vdmam mayt^cUam 
tdh). The drums, etc., of our passage, andhatd nadanti palahdh (v. 
143. 20) ; ‘ hating a priest,’ ib. 27. Compare further ii. 71. 22-24 (jackals, 
asses, aud birds as oinens) ; ii. 46. 8 (tlie three kinds of omens, iitpdtds 
triridhdh). The bloody heaps attracting the ravenous, vi. 1 17. 57 ; vii. 7. 
36 lf*>). The ^anti, teeming with supernatural wisdom, gives (in 105. 24, 
dttyddhiyoga is a foe-killing ‘ application of poison’) in 102. 6 ff . late notes 
on prognostication. Winds following an army, rainbows, rain in the 
rear, sunlight, and ewen jackals apd hawks, if they are favorable in 
appearance [anukiila), ensure success ; certain smells and sounds also 
portend victory. The position is plainly relative, as seen in the fol- 
lowing : ‘ when nice animals are in the rear and on the left during a 
march, and on the right while the army enters battle, they announce 
victory; those in front prevent it.’ The following birds are lucky: 
gakuna, hanmt krduhea, edna; the general rule reads (15) vdmah 
prmH^fasya dakfiuah pravivik^utah, pagedt miksddhayaty artham 
purastdc ca niyedhati. In R. compare anmmti guhho vdyuh, v. 73. 62, 
and other omens following ; birds, in ib. vi. 11 ff. ; and all of R. vi. 83, 
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&e*dkhS%rr7’ *1'®, are pasainj. away. 

Ihese diviintieh are degraded, hut arc still real. It is hi the 

fairy stonee of the Epfc that the old gods are ac.tivr T l e 
Sun aays to Savitn, look, all the gods with ludra at their he d 
ait laughing at me’ (,u. 306. 20). But in hattle-that is, in Se ' 
actual Ejiic—they are visions, they are ghosts of themselves, 
asleep, spmts; real, hut suhordiuated to the new power. Thev 
watch the battle, hut take no share in it (viii 37 31 etc 1 If 
they take a sudden party interest, they relaiis'e again’ alniost at 
once, atm become dull spectators (viii. 87. 42, 48V 

The forward knight that has penetrated the veil of priestly 
wisdom learns with awe the secret of the Trinity, of the One 
All-tTod. JO the inass, to the vulgar, this is mere words. 

1 he gods of old are but sliadows. ‘ Tlie god for a warrior is 
his how and arrow’ (iii.313..51 tf.). Owing to this decadence 
1 ^ ^xi])eriiatural power, and tlie not yet tliorougldy 
diffused knowledge of tlie new faith— for tlie of tlie 

Epic are not so much devout believers as sudden und still in- 
({uiring converts tlie poem is left in a strangely nnreligioiis 
condition, so far as the mass of warriors is ('oiKatmcd. "riie 
war is^ intensely human. No convenient gods and goddesses 
play with tlieir mortal proteges. Each lighter contends sup- 
ported indeed hy a religious liope of refW'hiug ludra's lieaven ; 
blit there is no Jridra to intervene and save liini. In this re- 
gard tliere is markoxi ditference between tlu^ (irei'k ami 
Ilindn Epic. Skanda is an imjiartiaJ ahstraidion of martial 
fury. Vishnu is not a god that affects tlu^ army ; la^ is, 
so to speak, a private god of the lYindus, more ])artieularly 
of Arjuna. The outsiders are left to their own valor. Each 
falls alone 5 no god watclies him; no goddess shrouds liiin in a 
mist. Duty and Deatli and Indra faj* away — thes(^ are their 
gods. All otliers are hut naines. ^With ail the gods’ tlie 
boasting kniglit is not afraid to contend ; to him tluy are un- 
real ; to him even tlie new god is hut a myth of fancy. If lui 
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the embrace of Deatli ; Duty, or to follow the paths of cus- 
tom — tliese are his only moral ohligatum. 11 is su]>ernatural 
is understood too little to he true ; or it is d(?based to hu^an- 
tation and witchcraft. The kniglit of our present poem 
stands on the border-land between two faiths. He presents 
a poetic figure unparalleled in Epic poetry. For that very 
reason, he gains upon the liurnan side.* 

* Besides the quotations given above, a few extracts from other 
parts of the work will show to w'hat mere ghosts the ancient devas of 
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F. Paraphernalia of battle and Music in the Epic. 

Unde? this heading I shall refer to the chief 'furniture of bat- 
tle, but shall not seek to give a complete account of all the sec- 
ondary trappings of the army, as my object is to convey the 
general impression made by the descriptions of the poem, 
rather than to be precise in details. We need this general im- 
pression, for otherwise we lose the shading of the Hindu artist, 
and the reality of the Hindu battle-field. The earrings of tlie 
Jcnight are as necessary to the picture and to liistoric truth as 
are his bow and arrows. From one point of view, these acces- 
sories of battle are even more important than the more impor- 
tant factors. Chariots and bows are not national or ])eculiar, 
but pan- Aryan, or rather universal. We have only to deter- 
mine what difference exists between those of the Hindu and 
other nations. But ornaments and objects of vanity are (uni- 
versal indeed also, hut) hiore markedly differentiated. Orient 


the Hindu had descended, except in tales acknowledged to be of the 
marvelous. In the war the gods come and look on as mere spectators 
in vi. 4B. 10 ; joined by all other supernatural beings, in vii. 188. 37 ; 
while they are worked U}> to active life simply through ^leir wonder 
and astonishment at men’s ability in vi. 95. 67 and vii. 1^4. We find 
that the Fire-god assists his friend, but not in the war, only in a tale 
related of one of the heroes (Sahadeva against Nila), ii. 31 . 23. Of like 
sort are the Arjuna-tales, the ascent to Indra, the burning of Khan- 
dava, etc. In the war these gods are openly despised. ‘All these war- 
riors protect thee, therefore all the gods can not harm tJiee,’ vii. 87. 15. 
Karna says that ‘the gods cannot conquer the Pilndus,’ vii. 158. 50; 
185. 25. The knight is not afraid to cry out ‘the gods cannot overcome 
me/ vii. 195. 28-24. But the abstract of the personal gods remains ; the 
dtvan are weak, but the daivam is strong. The godly-power, that is 
the impersonal Fate. Forever we find repeated the formula daivam 
evaparam man ye dhik pCmrusam anarthakam, ‘Fate I deem the high- 
est ; fie on useless human (effort),’ vii. 135. 1 ; viii. 9. 3, etc. For ‘ Fate 
is the norm of good and bad action,’ vii. 152. 32. And ‘ in Fate is vic- 
tory,’ vii. 158. 70. As aside of Fate only is Death, or Yama, who re- 
mains real with his realm of horrors {yama/rdstraimmrdhanah , of a 
single man, vi. 89. 28 ; or of battle, vi. 95. 25). And Duty remains as a 

f od, though often merely the law acknowledged by gods, vii. 156. 2. 

ucn gods are abstractions merely, and convey no more than Krishna’s 
words, which say ‘ his is the victory who fights in a (legal) manntu* 
according to the code’ (vi. 43. 24). Most interesting in the light of the 
removal of the gods from human sympathy is the creation of the an- 
cestral ghost to supply this need. No god gives any word of comfort. 
But the ancestor of Yuilhishthira comes down as a spirit to speak 
words of sympathy to him, vii. 52. Only in stories and echoes of the 
past do we find the old gods active and armed, where, while Yama has 
the rod of death, Varupa has the noose and the thunderbolt, and the 
god of wealth bears the club (i. 227. 32 : compare iii. 168. 29, arms of ail 
the gods). It is the ghost of Vyasa that proclaims yato dharmas tato 
jayasy ‘ vicdsory is on the side of right,’ vii. 183. 67 ; and he gives the 
essence of Duty as ‘compassion, penance, generosity, mercy, truth,’ ib. 
64-66. What consolation there is is merely the statement that one 
should bow to fate and die like a hero, vii. 78 ; 80. 7 ff . ; for, as the prov- 
erb says, ‘ man is the slave of things, not things of man,’ vi. 43. 41, 56, 71, 
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find Occident here stand in more vivid contrast. Each %hter, 
the world ovei, hears a weapon ; only some w^ear garlands and 
necklaces. 

Our knight of India was generally a vain and boasting per^ , 
sonage.* it must have been with satisfaction tliat the ignoble 
heart of Yudlnshthira learned that Arjuna was about to miss 
heaven because he liad boasted so much. But in truth it wfis 
the sin of all the Hindu warriors. There is not a modest man 
among them. Tthis verbal display found also its counterpart iif 
outward gaudiness of raiment. Jfot only were the arms and 
armor profusely decorated, as Ave said above, but the heroes 
also wore in all accoutrements whatever was most brilliant and 
show^y. A barbaric display pervades tlie poem. 

We saw in a quotation given above the ready knight stand 
armed with bow and breastplate, and wear, besicles, rings on his 
arms and in Ids ears. Another we saw wearing red, j^ellow, 
white, and black clothes. The princes royal are arraye<l in red. 
To these ornaments we must add the garlands with which each 
knight went into battle ; the gems and diamonds worn about 
the armor, and even set in the common arms; the rings, again, 
worn upon the fingers ; the chains of gold and ])earl ; the gir- 
dles of gold ; and the tinkling bells of sword and clul) and 
chariot. Many of tliese — the rings and hands, in particular 
—are differentiated in Sanskrit without difference for us. 
Could we get at the true distin(*Hons between these semniugly 
synonymous names, we should liave a yet more bewildmnng 
view ‘of the Hashing, not to say flashy, magnificeiujc of the 
Hindu warrior.f 


* E\xni when he decries boasting he boasts. An amusing instance R. 
Vi. 67. it ^ without br>aHting I shall slay thee ; behold my i)roweHS ; 
without talking burn fire and snn,’ etc. ... 

t The general furniture of cars, men, 
der the name of bhavda. For the eai rings, besuW^ 
compare fnahac chirali Imndalopacitam, 'snii. 27. , (h*qcTilx*d' as 

195.2; and observe that, ib. 196. 20, the f oot-soldiei s 
bearing bows, swords, and clubs but no The 

horrible antithesis of beauty and l»F*od ’ ^ 07. 34 : conf- 

many a dissevered head, fair-eyed, with ^ varments are 

ppejii. 148.40). TOe W-f' a"nd brtt 
vividly described in vii. 34. b> ft. wt>fhf>rinv 162 lOicom- 

{aiigada, keyura,- crown-^wels, Kerns, and gold 

pare pariha\aka ) ; with ’ re vii 1^48. 29 ; 41. 16 {g&figaM 

in the proper nanae . wmp . keyura (vi. 114. 

m»e); the wrist-nng, »oto?/a (yi'-138.-.^,a ,,ya„ta, kiiiHui, are 

18) ; add cakrabdla, 'j .Kg uge of’ impiira. anklets, more 

^ UU rr,iT u....: fn^arl. (besides above, yi. 89. 87 ; 

common in R.). 


TKiewelld “rha^u^ifa (hes dea above, 89. 87 ; 
white, .in ib.ao.9), « We 


96.73; 114.18, etc.; white, m only royal 

cu^amaM, the later usage, when the 

f±s!.rT»sss! ur..'..., .«». .. 
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We have to add to all this adornment the fans {vyajana\ the 
itmbrella (chatWa^ spoken of above), and ‘ tails’ *of cnowries {eor 
mm*a\ which are in part insignia of royal office, in part mere 
weak additions to luxury and display.* 

Music. We find ourselves here midway between the Vedic 
and modern text-book period of Hindu development. The 
musical instruments are (in name, at least), the same as 

those of the earlier age. Tlie modern instruments are in part 
tmknown. 

We may say that, in general, the (kettle-)druin, cyml)als, 
and flute are, in time, the most universal instruments. From 
a passage in the Atharva-Veda it seems that the body of the 
fii:8t was made of wood covered with leather. f No instrument 
is more common than this in the Epic.:|: Tlie kettle-drum, dun- 
duhhi^ is often mentioned as accompanied by the hherl. This 
last is not a Vedic word.** It seems to mean, as the Petersburg 
Lexicon translates it, a kettle-drum also. In the Ramayana it is 
lieaten with a stick. In the Epic is sounds with the fearful sound 
of bows and horns, and the tumult of war-ears.^ There is one 
passage that leads me to question wliether hheri may not be 
cymbals. In a great tight described in the third book we have 
an expression, copied again in tlie fourth, wherein the sound of 


see, not to fight, permitting a crown instead of the older helmet. 
Neither word is old. Thus a^faratnin, y Hi. 12.^0, a hero with eight 
jewels on his head. The neck had a chain (kanthasutra) of ^old or 
pearl (jdmhunada, hdra) ; ‘ whose diadem was bright with finest jewels ’ 
IS a royal epithet, iv. 66. 37; vi. 114. 17 ff.; vii. 187. 48 {hdra, kirifa, 
mukuia, etc.) ; viii. 27. 30 ff. Of all these, the naturally most common 
are the bracelets, which stay on the arms, while other gems fall off. 
‘ With gauntlets and with clubs and bracelets in the fight’ is a frequent 
juxtaposition, as in vii. 41. 16. 

* For vyajana we sometimes find vdlavyajana. In viii. 24. 60 (vdladhi ) ; 
27. 38, these are mentioned together with the cdmara and arms of war. 
The ox-tail badge of authority (in viii, 58. 27, praMrnaka = cdmara, N.) 
was also worn as a crest of horses. Compare praklrnakd. vipraklrndl} 
with dplda, garlands, etc., as adornment of horses, Wi.d4. 20. For a 
general description, compare vii. 34. 20, ‘ with white umbrella, ox-tail, 
and fan, the king gleamed like the rising sun.’ Compare above, p. 258. 

+ A.V. V. 20. 1-2 ; Zimmer, Alt. Leh., p. 289. 

t Yft Rajendralala Mitra strangely remarks (after speaking of the 
drum as an ancient Rig- Veda instrument) — ‘ But Vyasa in the Maha- 
bharata does not allude to it. He replaces it by . . . conch-shells . . ’ 
(Indo-Ary. i. 329). It is evident that this investigator means here 
the drum in general, in distinction from the shell, so that it would 
seem as if a more unfounded statement could not have been made, for 
drums are mentioned in the Epic as frequently as conch-shells. It also 
contradicts his own words on p. 284, where the large military drum of 
the Mahabhfirata is spoken of. 

§ iv.46, 12 ; 62. 3, etc.; vi. 115. 39. In ii. 21. 16, N. translates bheri ^ 
dundubhi. He notes here a Bengal reading of the word mdsatdld, viz. 
mdmandld, and explains this as part of the hide, with which the three 
drums are made. 
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the roaW of a hard-pressed combatant is likened to the noise’ 
of split 'and in another place the noise of the bow- 

stnng on the two hands is like the noise of (the) two hherl. A 
kettle-drum would hard y give any sound if it were split, 
whereas fractmed cymbals would not ill portray the harsh dis-*' 
cordance of cries intended in the comparison. The dual in the 
last may however be rnerely to parallel the ‘ two hands.’ Else- 
where 1 nnd nonobjection to rendering hJwri as drum in the 
iifpic, and these Passages may not be deemed sufficient to cause 
us to change. In peace this hherl is the alarm-instriimcnt used, 
for example, by the warder of the as‘^embly to rotise tlie town : 
'he beat the gold-mounted noisy bherl tliat c^lls to arms.’* 

The many Kinds of drums and like instruments ai e shown by 
groups frequently foiind, such as this : ' they then brought forth 
the very loud sound of tlie jpanwm^ nurdahga, dunduhhi, krakaea, 
maKwnaka^ hh£r% and jharjhara^* To tliese wt^ 

may add also a drum, and jmskard-, as indefinite, defined 
the same.f 

These all appear to be drums, exce])t perhaps the mrdahf/a 
and hrakaoa^ the former possibly ataml>our, the latter said to 
be a saw. Quite common also is the nvuraja^ tambourine, but 
the drampataha is very rare.J It is hard to say wliether drum 


* iii. 11. 63, vinadantam mahdnddam bhinnahheri»imiani halt bhrdmar 
ydmdsa . . . almost = iv. 22. 75, Here the one that gives forth tlie 
noise is being strangled, iv. 48. 5, talayoh {tabdo bheryor dhatayor iva, 
i. 330. 11, bhertth sdrhndhiMrh tatah samdjaghne mahdghomih jdmbuna- 
dapari^kvtdfn [sdrhndhikl'ihy saihnaddhdh sarve bhmnte 'ii sucayantlm, 
N.V The bherl (meaning to the Hindu ‘tlie terrible’) is sounded by 
beating, as here and, e. g., vii. 88. 1 , tdjiyamdndsa bherlsu mpiahge^u 
nadatsu ca pradhmdpiteHU gafikhem, on the drawing out of the army 
into the field. So R. vi. 31. 38, bherini dhaiya bhdiramni one enters a 
war-car for battle. Music of all sorts acconripanies this, ib. 35. 1 fF. 

t vi.43.7-8; 99.17-18. 

i In iii. 30. 10 read trih samdhanyatdm end dundubhih, not trihsdmd 
'hanyatdm. The dndka or mahdnaka (as above) is united to the ‘ joy- 
ous m'jrdahga' in viii. 46. 53. It is the latter instrument for which as a 
pounder the yantra is used, vii. 33. 85. The former is beaten also, and 
helps the tumult of horns, bherls, and jpe^w, in vi. 51. 33. My objec- 
tion to defining krakaca as a saw j.m merely based on its like use, e. g. 
in vi. 43. 7-8 : ‘ they blew the sea-born shells ; and then the bherls, pe- 
krakacas, and goidsduikas were forcibly beaten, so that a^reat 
noise arose.’ The conch only is blown in vi. 43. 109: ‘they beat the 
great drums {mahdbherih), and blew the white conchs,’ after Mlec- 
chas and Aryans had cfinfusedly shouted (the causal of the verb is 
occasionally used, garikham prddhmdpayat, vi. 54. 85). Accepting the 
commentator’s statement, hherl is a large drum, and govi^dnikd (ona^ 
feminine) a cow-horn; and this for the last seems certainly the 
requisite meaning. In vi. 99. 17-19 we find the sound of ‘shells, 
saws, horns (and the five drums), bherly mrdahga, panava, piiskara, 
dundubhi, added to the sounds k^e4a, kilcmld. Compare nearly the 
same in ib. 44.4, plus mtiraja, the tambourine. The mtirapi comes 
again in ib. 58. 46 ; and the punkara, in 48. 108. If in the l^t passage 
the V. 1. registered by N. be correct {ekapufkaran ss murajdn, for eva 
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m shell be the favored instrument in Epic battle. Noteworthy 
is, however, the more marked personality of thS ‘‘sea-bom shell,’ 
the universality of naming it (in vii. 2e3. 85 we find a rare 
instance of drums named), and, again, the comparative rare- 
ness of horn as against shell. Further noteworthy is the fact 
that the knight carries a drum as well as a horn. In fact, the 
liberal fancy of the poet permits a hero to sliout his war-cry, 
beat his drum, blow his horn, and carry his weapons all at 
ottce. 

The usual instrument for trumpeting was the conch-shell, 
bearing etymologically the same name, gankha^ and carried by 
each chief. Compare this descrii)tion : ‘ then standing on the 
great car drawn by white horses, he blew in his gold-adorned 
shell — Arjuna blew in his sliell Devadatta ; Krishna, the shell 
that was called l^ancajanya . . 

pu^Jcaran)^ we have the ‘ single-headed-drum’ as synonym for rnuraja, 
tambourine; and therewith the name of the drum-head in general, 
jm^kara. Jharjhara (compare Vayu P. i. 40. 24) might possibly be a 
corruption of gar gar a (though the latter is stringed), a Vedic musical in- 
strument. The tambourine is united with the lute on the heavenly 
oar of the gods described in the pseudo-Epic (xiii. 106. 62, mu, raja and 
vino). The Sounds of these different instruments, as in the specimens 
above, are frequently imitated. In vii. 164. 25 ff., we find also phetkdra 
{nirhrdda of drums), the clanging weapon-sound, ca{aca{d ; and here 
too the rare drum pafaha. In ix, 23. 70, kaiakafd gives the sound of 
men. In vi. 44. 4, we find commingled kilakild{'abddh with weapons, 
and in vii, 36. 1 7, the shouts halahald with tlie general instrumental 
music (vdditra) ; while ib. 38. 12 gives us hum as a shout, and the con- 
stant ‘ shout of the lion’ as battle-cry. Here also we find ksveditani, 
utkrusfam, garjitam, noises of exhortation to tight— that is, battle- 
cries. And we notice that they are not idle sounds, for such rout an 
army at times, e. g. vi. 44.27. The directions given in the pseudo- 
Epic are : ‘ to encourage crowds (in battle) let such noises as these be 
made, k^veddh, kilakild, krakaca, with horns and drums,’ xii. 100. 46, 
50. We may translate loosely: ‘hissing noises, shouts of hurrah, 
saw-noises, horns, large battle drums should encourage the army in 
their advance.’ As to the beating, however, we find dhata used of 
shells (e. g. R. vi. 57. 19). so that the instrument is not determined liy 
the participle. One more drum is that called dindivia in the descrip- 
tion of viii. 11. 36-42, at the beginning of the day’s battle : ‘ shells and 
drums were sounded ; the shout of the lion was given ; then came the 
neigh of horses and the war-cars’ heavy roll ; and wing by wing and 
flank by flank they moved against the foe, dancing to battle.’ In this 
passage, beside the usual bheri, etc., we have the ‘ din-maker,’ dwdima, 
a drum. The pafaha, v. 143, 20; (with bheH.) in vi. 8.42; R.’iv.‘38. 34 
(with iiorn). I have noted no other form of Epic drum, except ddambara 
in iv. 72. 27, marriage f^te, with shell and horn, gomukha, and vii. 82. 4, 
with drums mentioned above. In R. vi. 37. 62, kumbhamukha seems to 
be a drum also, if not a bagpipe (‘ pot-head’). The later word for drum- 
stick, koxtUy is familiar to the Ramayai^ia, but not to the Epic. 

♦ vi. 51. 24. The shells of the other Ptodus have also their names 

f *ven in the same verse. Bhima’s is named Paui^(Jra ; Yudhisbthira’s, 
nantavijaya ; the twins’, Sughosha and Manipushpaka. Compare vii. 
88. 22, where the two lovers blow their horns. 
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The conch-shell was ^ fair and gilded and terrible’ (viii 37 
28), and seems* to have been used indifferently Mntli the hon/ 
whenever the latter is employed, perliaps only by the vulgar' 
Its great size is also alhuled to.* The musical instruments in geiK 
eral are grouped as Vfulitrdni^ usually implying drums, thougli 
vaditra may be a general name for any instrument. For exam- 
ple, in vii. 13. 17, the vdditrdni are beaten by the Kurus in 
scornful defiance of the Pandus’ horns ; to encourage Kama, 
the Kurus ‘beat the vdd/ltrdni and blew the shells;’ while, to 
encourage Arjiina, tlie Pandus ‘filled the horizon with the 
sound of music, drum and shell, amid shouts and clapping of 
hands.’t Comparing later literature, we shall be inclined to 
give tlie later preference to drams rather than to triim])et8, 
judging by the names. A number of new instruments, tanku^ 
damaru (with hlietaka\ damaruJed^ etc., meets us in the Pu- 
ranic period.:}: The canip-inusic differs slightly from the bat- 
tle-field music ; for though the battle-melodies are heard, they 
are softened ; and wlien at sundown the armies return to cam]), 
they are greeted by the milder notes of tlie lyre mingling with 
the war-instruments. Of this lyre more anon.^ 

Oil the commonness of shouting and (*ongratulation and 
other noises I need not dwell. As heroes fight duels very 
often while ‘ all the world’ stands and looks on, we exfiect to 


* Compare above, iv. 72. 27, goinakha^ ^xinJcha, and ddamhara. Com- 
pare dindibha (sic) and i^ahkha in xii. 282,41. Each his own drum and 
trumpet and bow (and battle cry), vii. 127. 28. With kissing and blow- 
ing of shells heroes salute each oth(u\ viii. 94. 59. In viii. 58. 27, mahxV 
(^anklia. Gornukha is perhaps paralleled by durmukha in Mfccb. Act 
vi., though it is not certain that the things here mentioned are drums 
at all. 

f Vaditrdyi, the ‘ sounding’ things, are then, generally, percussive 
musical instruments; and turya, their sound. The terms tor the in- 
strument and music are oc(;asioiially interchanged, so that vdditra 
means music, and turya what makes it. Thus the iuryanimida ui vii. 
159. 87, though here ioined to the ‘ liou’s-roar (battle-cry), may be an 
instrument: compare vii. 19. 20; and in iy. 65.15, na te ^dya turydm 
samdhatdni (N. jayavddydni), where turydui sei'ms to me to be instru- 
ments. Comiiare in otlier literature the yam yatilrya nnd mrty^ 
a metal instrument beaten like a drum. So we rnigJit say in iii. 48. 11 
‘ congratulations (dylrvada) with dwyavdditrd' implies music or instru- 
ments, as beside are shells and drums. 

t Compare Ag. P. 43. 27 ; 50. 2, 8 ; 51. 24, 31 ff., etc. Jhe offensive ar- 
mor is kept more conservatively in the Purauas than the defensive, or 

the instruments of music. „ i a 

The vma with ioyful tun/a, as well as drum and honi, is the even- 
ing music of vii. 721, 11 ff., and thereto comes the d4ambara-drum and 
‘s^gs of ^etory,’mangaZj/dnigi^«^ The music of the tourn^ 

‘a sea of musij (turydMgL), may be «« Wed Jit ^bis i. ^ 
circ. The commutator using Mm w (with 

that the si-hhanada or battle-cry of ‘ the Hon^ouml has become tech- 
nical enough to need rava added-the sound of the noise of the 
lion,’ sinhanddarava, vii. 18. 2. 
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iiW ‘ praise and loud rejoicing resounding’ at the cessation of 
the struggle, when one is killed.* The usual 'sounds that are, 
as it were, rung in one’s ears at once, with the quick and nerv- 
ous style of the delineator, leave on the reader’s mind a general 
impression that the whole battle, from dawn or sunrise to sun- 
set, is tilled with the rumble of car-wheels, the ringing of 
hoofs, the undistinguished cries of men, the neighing of horses, 
shrieks of elephants, clapping of hands, tinkling of bells, clat- 
ter of steel weapons, twanging of bow-strings, beating of 
drums, blowing of shells and honis, yells of agony, shrieks, 
shouts of warnii^, curses, bravos, the thud of falling bodies, 
and — clearest of all, widest-sounding — the battle-signals and 
war-cries that never stop till some great hero falls ; then conies 
a moment’s pause, but only for a moment, until in renewed 
shrieks pf fear and joy and all the noise that was for a second 
hushed, the universal uproar again begins.f 

Of much interest is tlie question of the application of music 
outside of war. For this not only involves larger social rela- 
tions, but, in so doing, touches upon the first origin of the Epic 
itself. The Epic arose, as it seems to me, from two distinct 
sources and castes — music and narration,, warrior-bard and 
priest. We may then broaden the question somewhat, and, 
going back of the problem to whicli an answer was attempted 
m the Introduction, enquire not only whence our present Epic 
has come, hut further, how the general Epic form first arose. 
Our question is this: wliat ttou azo) in the poetry of their 
fatliers had the first Epic poet or poets — what leverage to raise 
such a world as a military historical poem ? 

The possible origin of military poetry was long ago pointed 
out by Weber. I sliall review what lie has told us, and then 
seek to find wliat the Epic itself suggests as io the conditions 
under which poetry and music could be united with tales. 
War-poetry mingles, even in the Rig- Veda, with strictly relig- 


* vii. 156. 14^ ; vi. 113, 30 ; 114. 34 {sarvcUokasya pagyatah sarvasdin^ 

X). 

ells, vii. 148. 47 ; viii. 19. 45 (see individual ai-ms, above) ; v. 196, 29 ; 
either, or kifikinl. The women’s belled girdles of the Rama- 
ya^a are, 1 believe, not mentioned in the Epic (fcdnci : of. R. v. 20. 16). 
Handclapping: compare talo^abdavi mahatKVtvd tmh sanmpddravat, 
vii. 16^ 36. Variations are talatdla, tdlmabda, A ghastly comparison 
in ix. 9. 18 makes the sound of heads falling to earth like the noise of 
nuts falling from a palm-tree. In vii, 18'^ 14 (a useful paragraph for 
battle-noise), the sounds are likened to ‘ the noise of those engaged in 
the washing of clothes;’ or to ‘the roar of ocean,’ in vii. 39. 31. The 
chariot-noise is made by the metal tire, nemi, praman^ala, and is 
Joined to the hoof-sound {nemikhivrmvanay rathanemisvara), ix. 9. 14- 
15, and likened to thunder, Jayagabddlj occur independently on all 
occasions, as in ix, 6. 22, etc. They are encouraging shouts, battle- 
cries ; the dgirvddd^^ are wishes for a good day, or congratulations. 
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ious hyimis. Tlie overtlirow of iin- Aryan peoples, even that of 
Aiyan neighbors, is made the subject of a triiimplial l^Tic. 

In the first beginnings of prose, we find among the rules in 
regard to the proper sacrificial ceremonies one rule that touches . 
on the singers of military songs, and explains what should he 
the subject of their lays: a musician of the military caste 
shall (at this point in a religious ceremony) sing an original 
song ; the song shall have for a subject ‘ this king fought, this 
king conquered in such a battle/' As Weber points out, these 
lays were assumed to be historical. They have, althougli em- 
ployed in religious rite, not a religious hut a secular origin — a 
circumstance that reminds us that the Epic was said to have 
been repeated at a great sacTifice as a secular diversion, and 
that to this day the ft pic-recitations are given on such occasions 
(compare Lassen, /??//. Alt, i. 580). These lays, again, do not 
pretend to insjuration, but are the improvised verses of a min- 
strel belonging not to the priestly hut to the military caste, 
even some of the Vedic songs are accredited to memhers of the 
same caste. These verses are sung by the musician to a imisi- 
cal accompaniment in honor of the king who givt^ the sacnhoy, 
or rather in honor of him and of his ancestors. The subject is, 
again, the battles fought and the victories ^von^ by the^se kmgH. 
We find, not one, but a hand {(/ana) of musicians singing the deeds 
of old lieroes, and accompanying tl'enisel^K on tlie 
and called didgathm (lyc-sinf^^r) * W^.cr remark^ ^ .6 

laudatory side must have been developed at 
torical, fcr the laudation was often so fulsome as cl«.whtic to 
be called ‘ lies.’f Fragments of sucli songs are j 

the Brahmanas, and choruses ot smgers revert to the Kigjeda 
period. Antedating all hut the Vodic hyinns we 
product of what we may term hteraturo (o.^ij “Uetinms ii 
Lies of heroes and gods, sonietnnes ^ 

prose. These are duo to pnesth- wit. "“'^remit 

Fegend with the mili^ L!d son^' of the literary 

SSyl^reVar^^^^^^ 

did the priest steal the military oPJer legend,* did 

,e«e„d.r,, 

military and priestly. • * rmite clear. In his Lit- 

S:. p. .™. 
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factor, and the (xathas as secondary. In Indian Antimiary, ii. 
S8, he says that the Mahabharata has ^ grown otit*froin the songs 
of the minstrels at the courts of the petty rdjas,^ Lassen, 
laying bare all as additions to the legends, counts the tales as 
the real origin, simply pointing out three kinds : the first, sim- 
ple tales (Adi, condensed Bharata) ; next, tales of instruction 
^^toti): last, the long legends (Vana). The difference be- 
tween the Bharata and Great Bharata — expressed in tlie roman- 
tic tone of the latter, which brings it near to tlie ])revailing 
^irit of the Eamayana — has been clearly pointed out by 
Schroeder.* Muller, in Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 86, 
37, 40, will not ^ deny that a mass of pojuilar songs celebrating 
the power and exploits of gods and heroes existed at a very 
early period in India,’ but says we must seek them in the Veda, 
not in the Epic. He shows immediately, however, that ‘ Epic 
poetry, traditional as well as improvised on the spur of the mo- 
ment,’ existed during the Vedic age, and that tlie Vedic tradi- 
tioTis were not forgotten in after time, when the ])riests ‘ began 
to collect all the remains of E])ic songs into one large body 
called tlie Mahabharata.’ That Epic legend existed long before 
the recognized Epic period has of late been shown by Brad ke 
and Oldenberg. From the investigations of these scholars it 
would appear that the ‘prosaic-poetic’ legend is of Vedic antiq- 
uity. But the ‘ poetic’ element is purely lyric.f I (*unnot allow 
that tlie recitative form was older, or was the t^xcliisive source of 
the ])oem. The Epic is itself significant of its partial origin from 
lays. The cloudiness reigning in the battle-scenes between the 
acts of specdal heroes, and the catch-word jihrases that always 
link these separate scenes together, seem to show that they have 
been united by a later clumsy hand : not perhajis the scenes as 
we have them in their present fullness, but the different ex- 
ploits subsecpiently developed into those scenes. Take any of 
the battle-books, and open at random. We find a succession of 
duels and single feats, ending always in the same way : ‘then it 
was terrible,’ ‘then there arose a groat tumult,’ ‘then he seized 
another bow,’ ^theii everyone shot at everyone,’ ‘then there 
was an indistinguishable hght.’J We sail through a general 
indistinct warfai*e described in stock phrases, and soon come 
again on a duel, where individuals and separate deeds of hero- 
ism are plainly given. Each of these encountei’s is and was a 
unit, com])osed by a ‘ hero-praiseri| How early the ‘hero- 
praisers’ recite their old tales may b* seen by ^’at. Br. xiv. 5. 4. 


* Lassen, Ind. Alt. i. 1004. Schroeder, Lit. u. Ctdi., p. 456. 
t Compare Z.D.M.G., xxxvi. 474, Bradke ; xxxvii. 64 if., xxxix. 52 ff., 
Oldenberg. 

t Compare in abort compass viii.4B. 40 ; 50. 40 ; 52. BO ; 84 . 21 ; 93. 50 ; 
ix. 28.70, 79, etc. 
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10; Agv. Ct. S. iii. 8. 1. But the musical side is prominent be- 
side the narration. ‘Sing ye the king or some other braver 
hero’ is the command given to the two lute-players in the 
course of the ritual (Par. (1. S. i. 15. 7). The simtaka or twice- 
born householder is forbidden by the same authority to dance 
or play music, and song is dc])recated (ii. 7.8).* 

The parallel between a lyilc origin for much of our Epic and 
the Wollian xXia dvoptoi^.^ between the kitliarode and the vm& 
gathiuj scarcely be called forced, and we have no. right to 
ignore it. The well-developed music of the V edic period ; the 
kitharode equally besinging soma and the king ; the mention of 
a harp of a hundred strings, (^aiatanti ; the congregational sing- 
ing {vdnasya saptcuihdtur ij janah^ K. V. x. 82. 4), sliow us that 
a lyrical beginning is probal)ie, and that not of a late, but of an 
early period. 

But the most striking difference between the early and the 
late praiser is this, that at first the profession was full of lionor ; 
priests and kings’ sons sang to the heroes’ honor. But the 
ipraiser became a lying sycojdiant. Honor left the occupation. 
The priests no longer made new songs for new kings ; tliey had 
embodied the old songs and kings alike into a religious ritual. 
The business of making new laudations, passed into the hands 
of a lower class. The singer became a hired servant: or rather, 
hired minstrels took the phuje of the old singers. The ban! 
was a lowly member of tlu^ wari*ior-c.aste or of a mixed caste.f 
But is it from such that the E])ic has coined This comes from 
the priest. Tlie latter liad stored together a mass of legendary 
narrative ; he had ceased to celebrate new victories in new 
verse, but lie had a fund of family-histories of heroic or godly 
character. The E])ic arose from the ])riest’s converting the 
minstrel-lays into poems, and connecting them with his store of 
tales that had existed as prose narration. The poem for recita- 
tion united the prose and lyric on a middle ground. The ])rose 
was beautified, the lay was robbtxl of its beauty. ^ Narrative 
verse linked tlie two factors together at the same time, and in 
their subsequent expansion and latei* additions of wholly ex- 
traneous cliaracter we liave tlie Mahabharata. 

What says the Epic of music ^ Apart from war, we’iind 
that the poem teems with musical allusions. It is worth while 
to study these. Lyre, flute, harp, cymbals, bells, drums, trum- 

* On this point the popular view is expressed by R. i. 79. 20 : the 
Vedas, dharma, nlti, dhanurveda, riding, driving, elephant-ridmg, and 
gandharvavidydh (music, etc.), are to be studied (ctimpare R. i. 4, the 
same gandharvavidyd with polity, writing, and arithmetic, lehhyasa'ni’ 
hhydvid : cf. R. ii. 2. 6). So in ix. 44, 22, after Veda, science of arms, etc., 
we find vdnl ca kevald, as a knight’s knowledge. 

f Compare Lassen, Ind. Alt- i. ^>^1* 
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e sts, Slid horns are accompaniments of ever j peaceful scene. 

ance and song go hand in hand with recitanon and narration 
as means of ^amusement. Different classes of musicians, md- 
gaahm^ eulogists, professional players and praisers, both 

men and women, diversify the life of the conrt. The chief oc- 
cupation of many of these players is to make instrumental mu- 
sic, especially on some state-occasion, a victory or wedding. 
But they also sing songs to amuse the royal family, and witli 
soft music the members of the kingly court are always awak- 
ened, ' We see the wearied maiden ‘sinking to sleep but cling- 
ing to her lyre,’ and the Epic poet finds nothing fitter witli 
which to describe wretchedness than that those once ‘ always 
awakened by music’ should be now without it.* 

The professional singers, and also the professional ‘ tellers of 
tales,’ appear furthermore where we have been led to expect 
them, namely at great festivals or in religious ceremonies.f 
Tims, at a wedding conducted ‘according to rule,’ we have the 
noisy shell and horn, and then ‘those wliose business it was to 
sing songs, and the tellers of tales ;’ with dancers also, eulogiz- 
ers, and min8trel8.:[: A sort of dirge seems to be sung over the 
fallen heroes in the great ‘ scene of lamentation that is to 
say, in the songs of lamentation there seems to be involved the 

* Lament over those ‘ formerly awakened by music,’ iii. 236. 10 ; iv. 18. 
19 ; H. vi. 37. 58. Compare upagtpamdnd ncirihhih, ii. 58. 36, 37 ; iii. 44. 
8-10, gitarh n^tyarh vdditrarh vividham ; iv. 2. 28 (compare R. v, 22. 10, 
the same, but vddyam)\ R. ii. 67. 3 ; 62. 14 ; v. 13. 53: compare with 
the last, where drums and other instruments are also found, the words 
of R. ii. 96. 8-9 ; here the suta and rudgadha also appear in the capacity 
of awakeners, and the sleepers are further roused ‘ by songs appro- 
priate ’ {gdthdbhir anurilpdbhih ; the anurupa as noun early meant an 
antistrophic response in singing). 

f A not insignificant change occurs in the scene of the imperial con- 
secration. Here for the talks and songs we have the clumsy statement 
that at a great warrior-feast the guests devoted themselves to the theo- 
logical and logical controversies of the learned priests, an imitation of the 
theological discussions more appropriate to a time of sacrifice, as in B, 
Ar. Up. iii.t if. How different from the atmosphere of the simpler 
tradition, preserved e. g. in i. 192. 11 : 198. 11 ff., where the great war- 
riors ‘ talked such talk as no priest or man of the peoyde could utter ; 
for all night they lay and told tales of the array, and spoke of arms 
divim, of chariots and elephants and swords and clubs and battle- 
axes ' (compare iii. 298. 7, below ; and yudhafeathdfi. in xiv. 15. 6, follow^ 
by the late anugltd). Compare again the late xv.2().4, dharmyd^ 
mthdy cakrvh, and ib. 27. 2. 

|iv. 72. 26ff. (29). Compare R. vi. 111.3. That dancing and singing 
was in the later times regarded especially as woman’s work, but also 
properly learned by twice-bom men, is clear from the fact that such 
‘ knowledge possessed by women and slaves’ is regarded as a supple- 
ment of the Atharva-Veda, and the ‘ completion ’ of all study : that is 
to say, the twice-born man or Aryan should study the Vedas, and then 
first learn this art. Compare M. ii. 168 ; VUs. iii. 2 ; Ap. ii. 11. 29. 11-12. 
But legally priests that become dancers and singers lose caste (B. ii. 
L3a8). 
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custom of siiiging a formal dirge, or song of death and glory 
111 boiior of tlic and apart from tlie later burial rites.* 

, Foi* sacnfices as important as a horse-sacrifice, the divinities 
kindly provide the music ; Tumburu and other celestials ‘ ex- 
pert in song’ (as well as in dancing) ofliciate as chief musicians 
at the most celebrated of these ceremonies (xiv. 88. 39), and 
seem to be a survival of the musical exhibition as wont to be 
performed by men. Narada remains to the late ]>seudo-Epic 
the patron saint ’of \x\u^\q, {^dndhitmm)^ as BhSrgava of polity 
{nltigastra)^ or Bharadvaia of the lx)w {dh(miirgraha),\ Again, 
victory-songs and genealogical recitations are given at a wed- 
ding (i. 184. 16), where, as above, a distinction is made between 
the^ eulogizers and callers of good-luck, and the tale-tellers and 
reciters of genealogies, such a distinction being inferable from 
the difference in title, and confirmed by the commentator 
and it is probable that part of an enteitainment consisted in 
giving a list of the forefathers of the person whose honor was 
celebrated, wherein allusions to the great deeds of each would 
also naturally find plaee.§ At the great assembly, wrestlers and 
minstrels and bards amuse the court- (ii. 4. 7). ' Another scene 
of quiet life reveals a banished king, old and blind, ‘ comforted 
by the storied fortunes of the kings of old ’ (iii. 298. 7, a legend). 
The fact that the singing was not a mere musical monotone or 
outcry is proved by the excdiaiige of gfithd^ verse, for glta^ 
song (sung): ‘they sing verses.’! The women singers have al- 
ready been mentioned. They a])pear to belong properly to 
processioiial music, and sing to the sound of various instru- 
ments as the victor goes by, being accompanied by the sutas^ 
magadhas^ ndndMmdym (iv. 68.28); or they precede the 
king with music of all sorts (iv. 34. 17). In the last case, it is 
expressly mentioned that some of the women were respectable 
and some were bawds (ku/nidryah and ganthdih), A scene in 
the first book gives us a hint of the position of the ‘praiser’ in 
the king’s house. The legend here makes a ])riest, although 


* Compare xi. 17 ff . See also the whole account in R. vi. 94 ff . Here 
we have firrt a universal lament (12), of which the words are given, so 
that there was a universal song (28) ; followed by the individual song 
of sorrow, section 95. - . ^ - 

t xii. 210. 10-21 ; though there are m&ny nyapatantrain. 

J He defines vdit&lika as a good-luck caller ; suta, as a teller of tales , 


mdgrad/ia, as a reciter of genealogies. , i? 

iS Comwre the genealogical tables given in the opening of the ^ha- 
blj^rata itself (compare I^assen, Ind. Alt. With the tale- teller 

compare i. 51, 15 , ity abravU sutradhdrah sutaf.i paurautkas tada ; and 

43^27, gathd gayanti sanpui, i. e. pntyd. Gdthd is not sacred, 
as"it was not in the songs of the “artialimprovi^^: there as her^ 
where the commentator distingmshes as a secular, from adman, 

a religious song, the verses were worldly in tone. 
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as iTistmctor, the singer in the hall of an Asura king. The 
dangjhter of the king and the daughter of' the priest go in 
bathing together, and, coming out, the priest’s daughter finds 
that her clothes have been put on by the king’s daughter, and 
says angrily : ^ Why dost thou, being my pupil, take my 
clothes f and the king’s daughter as angrily responds : ^ Thy 
father, as a praiser, stands below and constantiy humbly^ praises 
my father when he is sitting or lying down * for thou art the 
daughter of one that asketh, praisetri, receiveth ; I am the 
daughter of one that is praised, one that giveth, one that re> 
eeiveth not’ (i. 78. 9“1()). The contemptuous comparison with 
the irnidin or eulogizer places that singer in a very humble po- 
sition. TRe story is not without value as indicating the Brah- 
manic singer’s position as well : though, of course, it goes on to 
show how the king’s daughter was made to feel tliat a priest is 
nobler than a king, and finaHy reduces the king’s daughter to 
the position of maid to her former dependant. 

Priests join the regular eulogists in praising tlie king (xii. 
88. 12), as do all the people (iii. 257.1) : such praises being of 
course cries of congratulation, not songs with music, and being 
also common on the battlefield. Thus, as the troops draw out 
at dawn, the king is praised ‘ with wishes for victory ’ : though 
even hero we also find to the same end the singing of ^trium- 
phant war-verses’;* but as a general thing the battlefield 
praises are confined to ^ hopes of good luck and wishes for a 
good day’ {Jay(^u^ jncnydfut) chanted by Ijeralds and Maga- 
dlias.f 

The musical instruments employed were chiefly, as said above, 
lyres, fiutes, and cymbals, though more warlike music often 
accompanies quiet revelry.:}: The lute, vallaM^ seems to belong 
to the middle period of Epic development (vii. dObr) = 154. 25, 
V. 1. in B, and pseudo- Epic) ; but the lyre, vlnd, one of the 
oldest instruments, and the one we have seen mentioned as 
suitable for military music, is very common, and we are for- 
tunate enougli to have it pretty well descril)ed in the Epic 
itself. It is said in general that in a song the flute and lyre 
follow§ the sound of the conch and cym])al. The lyre* is 
spoken of (iv. 17. 14) as ‘the sweet-voiced lyre, sending forth 
its strong notes,’ and is more particularly described as having 
seven cords, saptataiitrl {kitTdrovo<: iii. 184. 14). The 

seven musical scales are described as a branch of study {vdn% 
mptmidhd^ ii. 11. 34) ; and we have the hass described as the 

^jditrdih sdHigrdmihdir niantrdHi, vii. 84. 15. 

I'ib. 21 ; 80 dmnjdddHji par i^vaktafy (vii. 112, 52), etc> 

{ Compare xii. 53. 5, where vltja, pari^ava, verm, and other war-instru- 
ments phiy together ; with singers and pd^^isvanikas. 

g anunddiiif v, 90. 11-^16, 
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chord giving^ the/ big sound,’ makd^a/n^a. We are told further 
mat the string Xfantrl) of the lyre rests on two supports (upn- 
(Ikwna)^^ pist like the cord tied at each extremity to the bow-end.* 

We may believe, since the lyre of later times seems to be the 
same as the older ^ seven-stringed lyre,’ that this was the instru- 
ment which first accompanied lyric strains in India, going back 
perhaps to a period older than that when Terpander increased 
the four strings^of the Ureek Ijtc to seven (unless in the latter 
case Bergk’s hypothesis of verse-divisions destroy the ]>arallel). 

The common reed -flute, known as and found every- 

where in the Epic beside the lyre, is not known to the Rig- 
Veda 'by that name; but other reed instruments {ndla^ ndds 
etc.) are common from the earliest time, and we may imagine 
that the flute under one of these names was also one of the 
most primitive instruments in the music of antiquity. f 

* iv. 35. 16 : in reality the comparison is inverted. On tanti i compare 
the proverb in R. ii. 38. 24, nd'tantrl vddyate vtnd. I believe this de- 
scription coincides with those of later works. See Wilson on the vlnd^ 
Mrcch., Act iii., note, where he says the flute has seven holes ; the lyre, 
seven strings. My own ignorance of music prevents my understand- 
ing very well the technical jargon found in the Purapas, but the gen- 
eral distribution of sounds seems coincident with that of the later 
period. The Epic makes no class of the five special instruments of later 
times, hherl, mrdanga, ^ankha^ panava, (jtingima. To the explanation 
in P.W. under mnrehand as a musical term add Vtlyu P. ii. 24 and 25, 
where a full account is given, and compare ib. 24. 86. 

f The tellers of genealogies need by no means have been mere dry re- 
citers of family-records. They probably made their accounts interest- 
ing by a judicious mixture of pure legend. In later times we find fairy 
stories quoted from these van^avid.8, as e. g. a pleasing story of Bhagi- 
rathi to explain the name is referred to the iwhi^avittamdh. Compare 
Vayu P. ii. 26. 69 {vangavido jandh) to ib. 170 {eimrfi voH<;npurd)ioj7%d 
gdyanti). I have already noted, above, p. 125, that the heroes as de- 
scribed are chiefly amused by tales and the singing of low-caste musi- 
cians. Such performers are generally spoken of with disapprr)bation as 
a moral evil, and the names kui^ilava and {•dilu^ci show the same feeling 
for actors generally. Although a kind of drama (as said above, p. 
177) seems implied (especially in iii. 15. 14; xii.69.6(), etc., and m 
rangdvataraya xii. 295. 5, or rangayd^a, iii. 20. 27), we have no need of 
understanding more than pantomime in any of these allusions ; and, 
for my part, I cannot see any recognition of real drama in the Epic. 
The uncomplimentary terms for dancers are common enougli, especially 
in the pseudo-Epic (xii. 314. 28, they are of the quality of darkness j xiii. 
17. 50, nrtyapriyo nityanarto nartakah sarvalafasah ) ; and the parapher- 
nalia of the stage could scarcely have escaped notice, had the^ pure 
drama been contemporaneous with even the pseudo-Epic. I see in the 
different regard paid to the public amusers a development something 
parallel to that shown above in dicing ; at first, not dishonored ; later, 
regarded with contempt ; later still, the amusement indulged in but 
the amusers despised ; finally, the amusement common, and dancing 
(and finally acting) become a patronized sport of the court. 1-rom the 
Epic connection of the stage with dancing and singing, the ^ama must 
. have been developed by combining the art of singers with that of story- 
tellers, and perhaps vafiya^nds, and been wholly gradual 

restriction of this amusement is shown in Ap. ii. 10, 25, 14, 

VOL. XIV. 42 
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V. Appendix on the Status of Woman. 

Woman is to the Hindu a creature of secondary importance. 
As the goddesses among the gods, stand the heroines among 
the heroes of the Epic. But conventional sayings, of whicn 
there is a vast number, and the facts that may be inferred, give 
us together a fair idea of the position of woman in the middle 
ages of India, and even enable us to see how that position has 
changed, or was in process of changing, during the growth of 
the Epic itself. 

Except in legal literature, there is little prior to the Epic 
that can furnish a satisfactory view of woman’s life. What we 
know from Rig-Vedic literature may be summed up in few 
words. The girls were allowed their freedom, like the boys. 
Very early marriages appear to be unknown. At a ripe age 
the girl was married, and became the one wife of one husband, 
whom she herself liad chosen, giving up her parents’ home to 
enter absolutely into the family of her lord. With that hus- 
band as companion as well as lord she shared an ecpial footing 
in religious riglits, and was not excluded from jiarticipation in 
social enjoyment. Slie had a separate but not an exclusive 
apartment. At her husband’s death she retired to live with 
her son or returned to the home of her parents. Only as queen 
was she obliged to suffer rivals, and then probably as a politi- 
cal necessity. From rather unsatisfactory evidence, we may 
conclude that female children were liable, however, to be ex- 
posed ; and that near blood marriages were not interdicted. 

The early law-period is best considered in reference to tlie 
Epic custom and law. Much was changed in woman’s life ere 
the conditions under which the Epic presents her weie reached. 
The woman of the Mahabh^rata in its completed form is l)est 
described in short by negativing most of the description taken 
from the earliest Vedic age. The ])(>sitiori held by her in the 
time to which we must refer the beginnings of the Epic lies 
somewhat between these two. 

But in talking of woman we are, so to s})eak, confounding, 
from the later point of view, three different beings. The in- 
herent complexity of woman’s nature ’is aggravated in India by 
the social accident of lier relation to men ; and we find here, 
for all social considerations, as great a difference between 
woman and woman caused by marriage as between man and 
man caused by caste. This difference is heightened by the 
fact that women also (though, as I think, in less degree than 
men) were separated by the caste-regulations. But inside the 
pale of one caste we have always to mstiiiguish sharply between 
woman, wife, and widow, T^e first had no value. The sec- 
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ond was of exaj^gerated importance. Again, the widow was a 
being socially a|mrt from both girl and wife. It is only under 
these rubrics^ that we can study the condition of woman at all. 
For woman in general is but chattel, and receives only the re> 
spect due from a sensible man to potentially valuable property. 

We have indeed a number of pretty sentiments in regard to 
woman, especially in regard to her purity, that seem to ]>laco 
her in another li^lit ; and when we read that ‘a woman’s mouth 
is always pure,’ or that ‘ three things do not become impure, 
women, gems, and water’ (xii. 165. 32; M. v. 130), we are 
tempted to believe tliat an ideal position of women has been 
thus early reached. ^ No greater mistake is possible. The only 
ideal of the early Hindu in this regard was of practi<-al conven- 
ience and sensual gratih (nation. The proverbs quoted above are 
dry ceremonial statutes ; most things render a man at certain 
times impure, as the sight of a do^, a tear, et(*. ; but, for the 
sake of convenience, the rule requiring him to rinse the mouth 
or bathe on thus liecoming impure is done away with in the 
cases cited ; and the whole force of the pretty saying is de- 
stroyed when we consider that the author is far from meaning 
women in general in this verse. He means caily women of 
good caste. A woman of degraded caste was ipso faHo im- 
pure, and to taste of her mouth was to render one’s self liabki 
to the severest })enance.* 

We may still consider woman as far as possible apart from 
her social conditions if we examine the descriptions given by 
the poet, which, though applied to one specimen, are servicea- 
ble as portraying the mental and bodily ideal women — descrip- 
tions which do not vary much in law and in Epic. It is thus 
that the beautiful Krisimat is described by ber husband, after 
he has gambled her away as a stake in the madness of his dice- 
playing : ^ Not too short is she, and not too tall ; black-eyed is 
she, and fragrant ; her eyes are like the lotus, and her breath 
like autumn’s wind; welcome as autumn after the summer rain, 
and loved as autumn is beloved; slender is her waist, broad are 
her liips; blue-ldack her hair, and well-arranged’ (i.67.15S, 
DraupadT). She is described again, and more fully, in another 
passage ; and adding this to a description of another womai/in a 
later book, we get for the bodily ideal a result that tallies well 
with the technical enumeration of beauties furnished by still a 


*xiii.l26,25 (=M, iii. 155), vr^cUlpati; by marriage, yduna. xil^ 
37. Compare Jolly on the legal position of women in India, Sitz. (L K, 

^ai/er. 1876, p. 423. ^ . i n i 

+ Where the name does not necessarily indicate her color as black, 
since she may be merely the feminine to Krishna : the subject mvolv- 
ing the original conception of the char^ter. Fair women are atoted 
by the Greek observer : see Ktesias i. 9 m Ind. Ant. x., with notes there. 
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passage, and is corroborated by the legal works that warn 
against certain faults in women’s personal appearance.* Blue- 
black hair seems to have been the favorite color. Red hair 
must have been well known, since the sages regard it as objec- 
tionable to marry a girl ‘ with auburn hair,’ which is a charac- 
teristic, it is said, of Western ^rls. Girls so afflicted dyed 
their hair in later times. The Epic women are dark, and tteir* 
hair is blue-black, parted in the middle, and the part marked, 
periia|>8, with a pigment.f The eyes should be large aiid black ; 
the lips, red ; the teeth, white ; the bosom and navel, deep ; the 
breasts and hips, high. Further particulars, not specially edi- 
fying or translatable, but not differing from tlie Epic ideal, are 
found in the Brhat-Samhita, and in the Puranas.J 

Interesting is our next general problem : what character 
did the Hindus assign to their women ? Separate here tale aiid 
proverb. For no more tender and delicate ty])e8 of women 
are to be found than Savitri and Sitjl (I have not so high an 
opinion of the much-vaunted DamayantI), and to have por- 
trayed such characters is a vindication of the possibility of their 
historic existence. But on the other hand we have misogy- 
nistic sayings enough to show a popular disdain of woman. 
Only one circumstance is worthy of note; viz,, that those who 
most indulge in these remarks have (in India) least cause to 
make them. ‘A woman’s nature is always unsteadfast’ — this 
truth is uttered by the scapegrace Nala, who gambled away his 
kingdom, and ran away from the wife that remained steadfast 
to the end.g Fart of the wisdom imparted to another king 
that gambled away his wife is : ^ woman is the root of all evil, 
for women are always light-minded ;’|| and the hardest blow is 
given to their virtue in the innuendo that even women of good 
family are envious of common prostitutes, wishing for the 
clothes and adornment that fall to the lot of the latter (xiii. 38. 

* The second description of Draupadi is found in iv. 9. 1. Compare 
with this iv. 37. 1 ff,, the technicalities in v. 116. 1 if., and many inciden- 
tal references, as viii. 73. 84, pfthu<^oni of Krishna ; compare also M. 
hi. 5 ff . 

f i.44. 3, shnanta: compare N. Compare Wilson’s Theatre, Vikram., 
p. 251), note. 

X On the striluh^ana see Ag. P. 242 (^puru^aldk^mja, 243) ; the dramatic 
ideal corresponds: compare e. g. Vikram., be^nning of Act iv.; the 
king’s remarks on ^akuntala. Act i., etc. In Epic add xiii. 104. 131 ff. (C, 
omits 132 b). The Byh. Sam. 70. 16 ff. gives some peculiar tests of 
women’s correct form, and of their virtue, depending on the length of 
the toes, etc. ; in 23 we find prdyo virupdMi bhavanti dosd yatrd 'kftis 
tatra gw^ vasanti as a general rule. For minuter norms, see the 
whole chapter. 

giii. 71. 6, atrt8vcd)Mvag calo lake; literally, varium et mutabile sem- 
per femina. 

I xiii. 38. 1 ff. ; repeated in 12, with * no greater evil exists than woman. 
In vs. 17 we find M. ix. 14. 
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19). It is, perhaps, more philosophic reflection than miso- 
gynistic spite when the causal nexus of woe is traced back to 
woman: birth causes evil, woman causes birth, therefore 
women are answerable for woe ’ (xii. 213. 7). Love is a woman’s 
whole desire. The^ mass of women hangs on love,’ a wily ad- 
viser suggests to a king, ‘and tlierefore, O king, if thou hast 
•deprived thy subjects of their sons by thy wars, make the girls 
marry, and they will quit their sorrow ’ (xii. 33. 45). Woman’s 
nature is to injhre man: ^a man should not marry a woman 
of low caste, for the nature of woman is to injure man; be a 
man wise or foolish, women drag him down.’* * * § ’ When Father 
Mann went to heaven, he gave to men women — weak, easily 
seduced, loving and lying, jealous of love and honor, passion- 
ate and foolish — nevei'theless respect (married) women.’f The 
unusual fondness for love characteristic of woman is set forth 
in anotlier verse : ‘ women are blessed with love, and slaves 
with pity’ (xiv. 90. 14). And woman’s untrustworthiness is 
recorded again: ‘let not the king take counsel. with fools and 
women’ (iii. 150. 44; xii. 83. 50), a verse often repeated, with 
the warning ‘never shall that be accomplished which is con- 
fided as a secret to the mind of a wornan.’J The historical 
reason for woman’s lack of secretiveness is given in the story 
of a very pious saint, who cursed all women, because his 
mother revealed a secret : ‘ therefore he cursed all women, 
saying “they shall never keep a secret”; so he cursed them, 
because he was grieved ’ (xii. O..!!). 

In what then (^.onsist the virtues of women in the Hindu 
ideal? ‘The strength of a king is ])ower ; the strength of a 
priest is holiness ; but beauty, wealth, and youth are the 
strength of a woman — the greatest of all’ (xii. 321. 73). A 
sentiment found oftener is this, however, that ‘the strengtli ol 
woman is obedience. ’§ 

Such passages as these might be multiplied ; but it suffices to 
have learned what the Hindu opinion was on this ])oint. There 
is, to be sure, an antecedent impossibility of newness (*pnnected 
with the inquiry which robs it of freshness. Yet it is not 
without interest that we study the doctrine of India in regard 
to woman’s nature ; for in no point could the^ country for so 
long have remained original and free from foreign influence of 
thought. Except for slave girls, their women were their own ; 
the opinions are based on narrow generalizations, and on that 


* xiii. 48. 36 ff. ; M. ii. 213-14, vv. 11. , , t 

•f Ib. 46. 8 ff The addition is necessary, as the context shows. In 
spite of all these faults, a wedded woman should be respected, because 
she is Manu’s gift to man. 

i xi, 27. 30 ; not in C ! of. v. 38. 42. 

§ V. 34. 75. Parallel passages, xiii. 40. 8 ff . 
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account, to those familiar with the same generalizations abroad, 
the more cnrions. To the Hindu, woman is* inferior because 
she is weak, because she does not argue dispassionately or 
clearly, and because she is a creature of emotions, especially 
of love. For the Hindu Epic warrior is not ashamed to weep ; 
only he scorns, or rather ignores, the sentimentalitv of love. 
From two‘^ points of view, love is a weakness. Tlie soldier 
looks upon it as does the boy of to-day ; the philosopher looks 
up6n it as the origin of evil, and one with tnat desire which 
forms the first link in a chain of unhappy siiccurrent existences. 
Love as a passion the Hindu felt, appreciated, and deplored. 
As a sentiment, it does not exist, till the later Romantic age 
begins, that age which gives us the tales of good women, and 
later the lyric poetry. Women, ax first free and unguarded, 
become gradually mere inmates of the inner house ; they are 
watched and kept in ignorance., Outside of the generally pure 
lives of these guarded respectable women lie the lives of those 
whose ])resence jirepond crates in camp and (dty life — the 
‘women of the crowd,’ mentioned only by groups, the dancing 
girls, the courtezans, i)rostitute8, and other vulgarities, who 
from the records of law and Epic abounded in the early as well 
as the later times.* 

In strict accordance with this view of women stand the say- 
ings in regard to her treatment. ‘ Women (but wives are 
meant) should always be honored and p(itted. For when they 
are honored, the deities rejoice. . . and houses cursed by them 

♦Besides the laws regarding adultery (see below), allusions to prosti- 
tutes and loose (diaracters are plentiful. We have seen tliat city and 
camp are full of them. The king is advised to avoid connection with 
isvdirmiHu, klibdsu) ‘unlawful women,’ xii. 90. 29-39. So ‘doubtful 
women ’ ought to be avoided, xii. 35. 30. The verse on the ‘ non-inde- 
pendence’ of a king says he is not svatantra, may not do as he will, in 
respect of games, women, council, etc. (xii. 321. 139). The report of 
Strabo shows that the king was attended regularly by slave-women ; 
but this could have been, in accordance with Hindu law, for only part 
of the day (see above, p. 130). The ‘loose women’ that frequent the 
gambling halls are well known, ii. 68. 1. Among the rules for priests 
are many that show how vague, in spite of rows of cliastity, must have 
been their morals and those of their neighbors in other castes. It is 
sinfuj, to eat the food of one conquered by a woman, or of one who 
marries before liis elder brother, or th6 food of a common prostitute 
iganikd)^ or of men that suffer an upapati, or of a player {raiigastrl- 
jlvita), xii. 36. 26 ff . In most (»f the disgustiu^ tales in the Epic we find 
a great saint seducing some decent girl, and it is to be remarked that 
such connections are not coiidemnea ; that prostitution itself is not con- 
demned as a profession ; that wifely honor was esteemed, but maidenly 
honor not regarded except on practical grounds ; that chastity in a man 
not particularly bound by an oath is looked upon as a matter of won- 
der. All the rules for chastity have purely practical reasons for their 
existence. Passion and love are the same thing, and are looked upon, 
like sneezing, as a natural imimlse, best yielded to at once. Of purely 
moral censure of indulgence in passion there is no word. 
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are as if infected by magic’ (xiii.46.5 if.). To interpret the 
feeling that catsts this, we may say that it is of the first im - 
portance that a wife should do as her husband wishes; if she 
18 not petted and made much of, she will grow disagreeable ; 
therefore the husband should keep her in good humor. This 
interpretation is inevitable, if we study the Hindu rules on the 
suyect.'^ . • r 

The woman mpst be subservient to the man, but in intercourse 
with her he must obey her desires. In all these rules, and they 
are many, the woman, however, as woman is not regarded. It 
is always the practical effect of breaking them that is kept in 
view. So, too, with the laws that seem to evince a high moral 
standard : ‘ three sins lead to destruction — these are theft, adul- 
tery, and desertion of a friend,’! • ' There are four chief vices 
— gambling, intoxication, women, and hunting — he that does 
not foolishly rejoice in thc^se is freed (from error).’! 

What we may call rules of priestly conduct are so explicit 
as to suggest a predilection for the faults named : ^ one should 
not (o]ieniy) eat or sleep with a woman ; ‘ one should not have 

carnal intercotirse with a woman by day, or (at any time) with 
a loose woman, or with a woman that has not just bathed.’ 
(xiii. 104. 108). It is said that such intercourse is always allow- 
able if practiced in secret, restricted only by seasons, for practi- 
cal reasons.! 

To cast tlie ^ evil eye,’ eohsur ditstam^ on a woman who is 
another’s wife renders one debased ; del)ased, in the next life, 
are also those that look at naked women with evil thoughts; 
and those that offend sexually against nature, mymtdu. Espe- 
cially strict, of course, are the rules for students, who were iin- 


*See particularly Manu iii. 55ff., ix. 1 ff. The pretty Hcntimont in 
the mouth of the Lord speaking to Soma— ‘ Never de8i)iHe a woman or 
a priest’— is a fair instance of the danger of rendering too generally, 
or into our modes of expression. Soma had neglecded bakya’s daugh- 
ters, and is commanded to unite with them, at their desire, ix. 85. 853. 
f V. 88. 65. Paraddrdbhimargw occurs in xiii. 28. 61. 
t xii. 289. 26 ; 59. 60 ; iii. 13. 7. Compare alcove, p. 1 17 ff. 

S xii. 198. 24. This may be done in secret, xiii. 168. 47. 
j| xii. 193. 17 (coram. and ib. 9, ftukdle). On this head, ib. 228.^4-45; 
24i 6 ff. If a mkii receives an injunction {nirde^a) from a woman, he 
should gratify her desire, even if it be the wife of tlie teaclior, ib. 267. 
41 ; 34. 27 : cf. xiii. 49. 12 tf . Those that cohabit vajmoaldm ndrli^u in- 
cur hrahmavadhyd personified, xii. 283. 46. The converse in xiii. 90. 28 ; 
104. 150; 163.41. Sex-differentiation depends on the time, ib. 104. hd ; 
females are born from the fifth, males from the sixth da 3 ^ But in xiii. 
87. 10, the girl from second, the boy from third day. Compare on 
mdithuncif xiii. 125. 24 ; 129. 1. Speculation (m this point was common, 
as in Greece ; so Hesiod says sex is determined by the day of procrea^ 
tion. Compare Brh. Saiii. 78.23-4. As well known, tlie law of Manu 
makes sex-differentiation depend on the respective vigor of the parents 
(M, iii, 49). 
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der V 0 W 6 of chastity till their study was ended. Such a student 
may not even talk to women outside of the fainily.* * * § 

Let us follow out the treatment of women in another direc- 
tion. It was mentioned above that in the Vedic age there is 
some evidence to show that female children were occasionally 
exposed. nThis had passed by. In the early Epic period, 
woman lived on probation. She was allowed to live until her 
fati^er or her husband saw fit to slay her. From all other men, 
she was, so far as her life went, secure. ‘ This verse has been 
sung of old by Valmiki, women should not be slain’ (vii. 143. 
07). This rule is, of course, not a legal one. Women were 
tortured to death by law, for instance, if they were faithless. 
But it is a rule of chivalry, forbidding tlie strong to kill the 
weaker. It is one with the advanced code of military rules 
discussed above, and is universally found.f This rule implies 
legally so much, however, that the infliction of capital punish- 
ment in regular form, vadha — that is, by decapitation or 
snjiting on the head — is not in a woman’s case to be performed 
for the many offenses rendering men liable thereto.:|: But 
the legal penalty for killing a woman is not in any case very 
heavy, and if ste chance to be of low caste, it is very little. 
If a man kill a married woman (other than the teacher’s wife 
— the teacher and all that belongs to him are all-sacred), he 
should undergo penance for two years ; iu the case of the 
teacher’s wife, for three years. § 

There is perhaps an indication of national Aryan superiority 
of civilization in the legend that ‘ Kayayya laid down a law for 
the barbarians : he said thou sliouldst not kill a frightened 
woman ; no warrior should ever kill a woman.” ’1 

* xiii. 104. 116 ; 145.50. The prohibition against looking at a naked 
woman (here and in xii. 214. 12 ; xiii. 163.47) is extended in xiii. 104.47 
and 58 to a rule forbidding one to speak to an unknown woman, espe- 
cially one in her courses, udaJkyd. Mutual desire, as a rule, excuses in- 
tercourse (see the marriage rules, below), but he that has forcible con- 
nection with a ^irl ‘ passes into darkness,’ xiii. 45. 22. The student’s 
rule is given in xii. 214. 12 ff, 

t Killing a woman is reckoned as sinful as killing a priest or a cow, 
xiii. 126. 28 : i. e. it was a high crime. Moreover, such a deed results in 
the ’murderer’s being reborn in some despised shape, ib. 111. 112 ff. 
The use of a king, it is said, is this, that if a man who kills a woman 
should get applause in the assembly, the king will frighten him (and 
put him down), xii. 78. 16. 

JWe have to distinguish the military na huntavydh rule, quoted 
above, and the technical aimdhydhj i. 217. 4. The latter case is plainly 
stated in i. 158. 81 ; ‘in the verdict of law the law-knowers say that a 
woman is not to be exposed to vadha.’ Compare also ii. 41. 18, strlsu 
na gastram pCttayet. On the other hand, compare the horrible death- 
penalty of an adulteress (see below). 

§ xii. 165. 60 iparaddre). There is an Epic roughness about this rule. 
The law-books distinguish with great care between murder and man- 
slaughter. 

11 xii. 185. 18 ; dasyu » mleccha. 
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Among tlie sins looked upon as ‘without expiation ’ (as a 
variation on llic saying quoted above) we find injury to a 
friend, thanklessness, woman-killing, and teacher-killing. It 
is quite in accord wnth the character of the Epic that we find, 
one verse giving the expiation for a crime, and another denyiiig 
the existence of such expiation (xii. 108. 82). To steal woVnen 
is also one of tlie customs reprehended by Ai^yan law,* and wo 
find it especially laid down tor the dasyu that lie should avoid 
union with (Aryan) women of high station, and theft of 
womcn.t Nevertheless, the Aryans, as tliey always (*arried 
captured women into slavery, could not have been’ free from 
this fashion.:}:^ Indeed, one of the marriage-forms is simply rob- 
bery of the girl, and one of the uses of a king is, it is said, to 
prevent women being stolen (xii. 07. 8 ff.) — that is, to put a 
stop to this antiquated form of marriage, of which, however, 
the Epic affords traditional exanqdes in the case of its chief 
heroes. 

How closely the legal part of the Epic hangs together ii^all 
formal statement of the rules of propriety we may see by (Man- 
paring with the above the regulations of the dharnamdras^ 
not to speak of the gdstra of Manu, with whicili the later E])ic 
stands on an equal fo(3ting in many points. Thus, the dhanna- 
sidras are ])recise in ordering that no breach of chastity shall 
be risked by contact with, or looking upon a woman.^ The 
esj)ecial sanctity of the teacher’s wife is evinced by the rule 
that the student shall not mention her name, and shall serve 
her as well as the teacher (G. ii. 18, 81 ; A]), i. 2. 7. 30). SpiKual 
rules for greeting women are given, and some give even a rule 
here for collocpiial intercourse between husband and wife (G. 
vi.O ff.) The Hup{)osed immaculate cliaracha- of woman is not 
maintained, but some curious regulations are to be found. 
Thus, it is ♦said by Vasishtha that only three acts make women, 
impure : becoming an outcast, murdering her husband, and 
slaying her unborn (diil(l;!| but acicording to Gautama, abortion 
and connection with a low-caste make a woman an out(*ast ( Vas. 
xxviii. 7 ; G. xxi. 9). Notwithstanding that it is said by Vasishtha 


* ‘ One must not sell human beings,’ G. yii. 14 ; ‘ fi^mahis are not lost 
by possession,’ G. xii. 39 ; Vas. xvi. 18 ; M. viii. 149. 

\ Dasyu here is slave, xii. 133. 16-17. _ , . , , ^ 

t There is a passage in the Aitareya Brahma^ia (interpolated perhaps) 
referring to slave girls presented as gifts : Ait. Br. viii. 23. 

^ G. ii7l6 ; Ap. i. 2. 7. 3, 8-10. In respect of mmthnna, no intercourse 
is allowed j'tuJcdle, but the penalty is slight : G. xxiii. 34 ; M. xi. 174. Of 
course no attention is paid to this rule in Epic legends. One should not 
eat what is touched by a woman in her__cour^s ; and anything handled 
by women seems impure : G. xvii. 10 ; Ap. i. 6. 16. 28 ; Vas. ni. 4«). 

1 On modes of abortion, compare 1 . 177. 46 ; aimana kuk^irh nirbibheda, 
of the abortioness. Compare the same act in v. P. iv.4. 
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that a woman in pure in all her limbs, and is not defiled by her 
lover (Vas. xxviii. 9, 1-3.), we read in the saific'w^ork that to 
make herself pure the woman has to si]) water (Vas. iii. 31-34; 
B. i. 5. 8. 22). Woman was, therefore, in general less exposed 
than man to accidental theoretical impurities, but crimes of 
the gravest nature made her impure ; and, though not impure 
for herself from natural causes, she might render tlie man who 
assor^ted with her impure. The giving of right of way to a 
womAn seems also to rest on this footing in the law -treatises ; 
for, though given in the form common to the Epic and to 
Mann in three of the dJiarrnamtrm^ that of Baudhayana 
restricts the gallantry to the case of a ])regnant Y^oman.^^ As 
to killing a woman, we find in all the law-books that the punish- 
ment is in ju’oportion not only to the caste, but to the (iondition 
of the woman at the time of her murder.t For an ordinary 
woman — that is, for women in*general — a modified penance is 
ordained by law, while for the accddental slaughter of an 
unchaste woman or harlot there is no penance at all, or at the 
most ‘a bag.’ J 

But few general rules remain to be considered for women. 
Legally, they could be witnesses only for women (M. viii.dS; 
Vas. xvi.30). Religiously, they ha(5 no independent part in 
Veda-study or in sacrihce, merely hel])ing their husbands in 
the manual part of the daily service, and (hai'ring accidental 
representation) being entitled, like the slaves, to merely a per- 
functory acquiescent word during religious rites, their knowl- 
edge being classed with that of slaves as the last thitig that a 
man should study, and consisting of im]>ro])er tales, singing, 
dancing, and mechanical arts. 

The Epic rule agrees with the legal of course in generally 
excluding women from sacrifi(‘u, feasts to the Manes, and fast- 
ing,^ and confining their religi(m to ' obedience to the husband ' ; 
but we find buTible religious austerities undergone by the maid 
of Kagi, performed, like those of an ordinary ascetic, with a 
view of compassing earthly power by religious merit (v. 186. 19). 

Finally, as we cannot suppose for a Jiioment that the Epic*. 
re])re8ent8 either chronological or geogra])hical unity, we must 
alway^ understand that ‘the women of India ’ means the Aryan 
women approved of l)y the late redaction, when rules for con- 
duct are given ; since Ave read of women whose (uistoms are 

* G. Vi. 24 ; Ap. ii. 5. 1 1. 7 ; Vas. xiii. 58 ; B. ii. 3. 6. 30 ; Mbh. xiii. 168. 38. 

f Penance for the slaugJiter of a Brahman woman in her courses 
stands always first. Compare G. xxii. 12 ; Ap. i. 9. 24. 9 ; Vas. xx. 34 sq. ; 
B.i.10.19.3; ii.1.1.11 ; M.xi.88. 

X G. xxii. 17, 26-27 ; Ap. i. 9. 24. 5. 

$5 iii. 205. 22 ; women have no yajfmkriydJ},^ no {trdddha, and no upa~ 
vdsakam, but their means of heaven is hhartari i^utp'u^d. 
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directly opposed to tliose allowed by the Epic ideal, women who 
dance naked, and get drunk, and Ixdiave with open and iin- 
ahaslied immodesty and though we know tliat the practice of 
^guarding’ or sljutting women np was of comparatively recent 
origin, yet we have to assume tliis as tlie custom for all respect- 
able women of tlie ‘Epic age,’ the only exce})tions being those 
of older traditional tales, girls in lowly circumstances, and 
country girls. City women of res])ecta])le character were 
neither seen nor’heard. Yet the feasts and rejoicings of a still 
later epochf sliow us women freely commingling wdth men, 
and we must sui:>])ose that absolute secretioii of women wm 
practiced only in the families of kings or of the highest nobles, 
and that the occasional retuni to a natural life was a temporary 
adoption of rules current in lower HO(*iety4 Some wonu^ii 
seem recognized as not restricted by the ordinary rules of 
seclusion.^ 

It is now time to dj-aw that necessary distiiu'.tion ii. treating 
of Hindu women to wliich allusion was made at the outset, and 
review the three periods of woman’s life, as girl, wife, aJtid 
widow. 

The (Trirl.ll — Krishna, tlie daughter of Drupada, was, con- 
sidering her beauty and her marital coni) )li cations, an exceed- 
ingly well instructed woman, and was able to argue very clev- 
erly with her sage lord, Yudliishthira. Much of this wisdom 
she gleaned from him rather late in life, but other sources of 
knowledge were ojien to her from an early jieriod. To one of 
these she refers at the close of a grand discussion on the diffi- 
cult (question of fate, involving subtile (juestions of human and 
divine ]U)wer, with which she is reniarkal)ly familiar: ‘this I 
learned (in (diildhood) as a sage priest taught it to jny brother, 
while T sat in my fatlier’s la]) and listened.’^! The jiicture 
drawn here rejiresents an unusual home scene ; for notices of the 
life of girls except in an ejiigranimaiic or di(lacti(' way are rare. 


* The Madrakah, women of Qalya's country: compare viii. 40. 17 ff. 
Compare the Bahikas in ib. 44. 1 ff. ; 4o. 10 ff. ; y. 89. 80, ‘ TiaUiikas are tin' 
refuse of earth.’ In B. (the same proverb) Balhika and Vahika, (sic)* 
f Not alone in the Harivah(;a. In i. 222. 21, the women drunk at 
a picnic. Compare above, p. 121. * 

f To see the city sights, proce.ssions, etc., the women sit on iIk* roots, 
away from the public (i. 69. Iff.). .. 

^ii. 31.38; women in Mahi^mati by especial permission of Agni are 

‘hot guarded’ by their husbands and are dissolute . . yathes- 

tham'vicAiranti). The expression mfc.s, usually used of keeping woimui 
secluded, may be used in an entirely unconventional sense, as yostt 
sadCi rak.^yd, ‘i. 111. 12, means that one ought never to injure a woman. 

For fuller treatment, see below. _ • i . e rrr. 

I Par^. vii. 4 defines a ripe girl, kanya, as a maid of ten years , one 
of nine is called ro/iixz one of eight, gdurl. 

T iii. 32. 60-62, the b{-?iasp<ttiproktd nltih is meant, on dciiAi. paunim, 

and hatha (ib. 82). 
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But Drupada was a king, and must have been an unusually 
affectionate father, for in general there appears to have been 
no sentiment but contempt for the girl. At least, this is the 
frequent statement : boys are blessings, girls are a nuisance. 
Girls, a:^way, are no good, ^ but a daugliter is a torment,’ it is 
said.* The care of marrying her and tiie responsibility she un- 
worthily bears is meant ; as Matali exclaims in another place, 
against the girls of great families, that a daughter is a constant 
rkV to three families, her mother’s family, her father’s, and 
iinally her husband’s (v. 97. 15-10). But natural affection was 
stronger tlian systematic contempt, and we are glad to learn 
from the Epic’s own words that, in spite of the usual fixed 
difference in the regard felt for son and daughter, ' some fa- 
thers love the boy more ; some, the girl’ (i. 157. e37). A rule of 
the ‘house-manuals’ says that when a man returns from a 
journey and meets his son he should kiss him on the head, and 
murmur ‘ out of the heart art thou born ; thou art the self 
called son; O live a hundred years,’ and kiss him three times 
more, murmuring benedictions — ‘but his daughter he should 
only kiss, without words.’ 

But almost all the occasions on which girls are mentioned 
have to do with their marriage. For the universal rule of 
Epic and formal daw compelled the girl to marry when she was 
yet immature. Before the time of marriage she a]>])ears as a 
naked child, or, if somewhat older, either as a cliild-princess 
whose main interest just before her marriage is to get new 
clothes for her doJl, or as a clevei* little danisel picking up 
wisdom on her father’s lap.f 

According to law and Epi(* usage, and even to a suggestive 
verse in the Rig- Veda, it would seem that the brother was 
scarcely less necessary to the girl’s fortune than the father. 
The brother ])reserve(l the sister from a rude fate, since Aryan 

*i. 159. 11-12, k^cehram tu duhitdj etc. 

f The princess Uttaril asks Arjuna, to whose son she is sliortly mar- 
ried (after he himself had declined her hand when offered by her father), 
to bring back cloth with whicdi to dress the dolls of herself and girl- 
friends. Arjnna’s remarks on declining her hand show that she was a 
mertj child, although at least of marriageable age, vayalisthd, iv. 72. 4. 
She appears in full regal attire when, ceremony demands it. Compare 
above, p. 170, and iv. 37. 29 for the doll, pdnedlikd. This seems implied 
in sutraprotd ddrtimayl yo^d, v. 39. 1, though a pu})i)et, jmitikd, may be 
meant. The first expression is used in the drama for the doll of a prin- 
cess. Playing with a ball, kanduka, is shown to be a girl’s amusement 
in iii. 111. 16 ; and kanduka appears again in Malavikag. iv. 17, kandu- 
kam anudhdvantly as fitting play for a princess. The general name for 
childrens’ playthings is krldanaka, which implies dolls, balls, carts, 
etc. , or pet annuals, as in tlie divinity’s case, vydlakrldanakdih krl^ate^ 
Vayu P. ii. 87. 281 : compare ib. 86. 94. The usual amusements of the 
girls, however, singing, dancing, and music, are more corporal exercises 
parallel to the shooting and riding of the boys. 
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rule prohibits marriage with a mrl that has no brother. Of 
such a girl the ^ Rig- V eda speaks as if it were a matter of 
course that she sliould not be married, but should become a 
common woman of the streets. 

The reason for this is not less simple in itself than sigidfica?it * 
for the late and full development of many customs appearing 
in the V edic age that we are wont to regard as peculiar to a 
later — or, in other words, for the lateness of parts of the Kig- 
Yeda. For the ‘only reason for the Rig- Veda’s speaking of the 
forlorn condition of the brotherless girl must have been that 
which causes legal injunctions against marrying such h girl : 
namely, that the man who had only a daughter might claim 
that daughter’s son as his own religious re})resentati ve in offer- 
ing oblations to the Manes of himself and ancestors. The 
right of the husband of the brotherlcss girl in his ]>ros])ective 
son would thus be forgone. The dead fatlun* ought to receive 
the funeral cake, l)ut that son could offer no cake to his father’s 
soul ; he must offer it to the soul of his maternal grandfather ; 
and the main object of the father’s marriage would be lost. 
Without a son, and without a cake, his soul would lie in 
hell.* The only interest felt for the girl was in the matter of 
her marriage. Before she becomes a wife, however, two points 
are to be settled. At what age does slu^ marry, and at what 
])rice ? 

Now the later tabulated and scheduled wdsdoni, as w(i f nd it 
in the Brhat-Samhita, gives a remarkable statement, to the? 
effect that a woman is not full grown till she is twenty .f ( >n tht‘. 
other hand, the only Epic that specif es the age of the heroine 
makes Sita six years old at the time of marriage ((pioted above, p. 
110, note). But we can trust the law to hel[) out the Epic in 
this particular. It is not likely that unanimity on sucli a ]>()int 
would exist among law-books, were there great difference's in 
jwactice. Suppose" we divide life into the four divisions usually 
accepted by the Hindus: habyh(><)(l, youth, inaturity, old age. 
The period of babyhood extends to the time when it is necessary 
to put on clothes. Now some ol the law-givers say Het a girl 
be married before she wears clothes ; one says, H>(*tor(‘ 



* Rit^-Veda i. 124. 7: the girl without a brother runs loosely after 
men. G. xxviii. 20 ; M. iii. 11 ; ix. 136 ; Yaj. i. 53. , i i i 

^ vvYiC'Citi'VuvHCi . . OLv/uitl { jmi u.H(ih klicilfi jijoiict*'" 

ahdd'i/d. B- 107. - ± r 

t p'f'dg vdsfihprdtipdttav ity (ike after pTQxidnwiii pnig Tt(m, G. xviii. 

9Q 21 

4 Vks xvii 70 • cf. B. iv. 1. 11-14 (Buhler). The length of the tmie the 
Kiri should wait to be given away, and at the expiration of which she 
may make her own choice, is set by some at three months , by some at 
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The pseudo-Epic chimes in with the rule that a man of 
thirty may wed a girl of ten (still clotheless)*; or a man of 
twenty, one of seven. In its informal part we tind also the 
same advice, but expressed more indelinitely : long abode in 

the house of relatives is not a good thing for women. The 
statement in the Epic Hhey extol a wife whose maturity is past 
{<jataydm)a/n/i) ’ points to the same view ; for it is the married 
woman whose youthful folly has passed into middle age that 
renders the house and peace of the husband })tn’feet (v. 85. (>9). 
The law-book of Mann does not specify more nearly than to say 
that the girl may marry at eight, or before the age of j)ul)erty ; 
but it adds a very special injunction that a girl is better unmar- 
ried forever than given to an unsuitable husband. The oldest 
commentator on this law objects to m early an age as eight, 
saying plainly that in such a case the girl is sim])]y sold by her 
father. In India the marriageable age is usually reached 1)e- 
tween ten and twelve. 

We have clearly in the legendary literature, both Epic and 
dramatic, a reversion to a freer age. (yJakuntalfi, Snbhadra, 
Malavika, Darnayantl, Krishna, are no babies of tught or ten. 
They are grown girls conscious of womanhood. The girls of 
the forests in their fathers’ ascetic abodes, so often met with 
by kings and priests, are j)ra(^tically well-develo])ed and full- 
grown. 

Instances of legend and law might he multiplied without in- 
creasing our knowledge. We must, it seems, first of all admit 
that there was a difference of (uistom withiji the Aryan order 
itself; recognize that till the Vedic age is passed (hack into the 
borders of which the Epic story extends), the girls were married 
after they had reached maturity, not before ; acduiowledge that 
the priests in literature prior to that of the Ej)ic had laid down 
a maxim that girls ought to be married before this age, and that 


three years. The latter seems to be the earlier form, for which later the 
‘ periods ’ are substituted. Compare G. xviii, 20 (trln kfun.dryrtuu) with 
VaH.xvii.QH-GH {trlni var^dni); and the confusion in gloka-writers, M. 
ix. 4, 90-92 ; Vishnu, xxiv.40, and in the ff?/ substituted in the verse of 
Vasishtha (loc. cit. 70) after the prose var^Cmi. C/Oinpare also B. iv. 
1. 11-14). In the Epic, a month is the formal equivalent of a year (iii. 
35. 32), and I have thought perhaps this var^a is responsible for such in- 
formal confusion and formal substitution. ‘ The rains ’ might be inter- 
preted as years or months (rainy season) ; var^e-varse = eacdi rain or 
each year. The ‘ four rains’ means the months. It may be remarked 
in connection with the following discussion that ‘in the bad age to 
come ’ girls will choose their own husbands and bear childnui at the age 
of five or six ; boys becoming also mature at seven or eight : iii. 190. 
36 and 49. 

* xiii. 44. 14 (M. ix. 88-94). In the following Epic verses occurs the 
law-book rule that a girl ‘after three years’ unwedded may hunt up 
her husband herselr (ib. 44. 16-17) ; the informal advice, i. 74. 12. 
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this generally received maxim expresses a general custom ; see 
in the freer percussion of Manu and the objection to child- 
marriage of his oldest commentator a later protest against sucb 
immature marriage ; consider the Epic and dramatic legends as 
expressive ()f an ideal rather than a custom of the time; 
mahe a distinction between the lot of the higlior and lower 
classes, the res})ectable and unworthy women ; })resume such a 
distinction made fm-ther by geographical difterence in custom ; 
and conclude that we have tlius come as near to historical truth 
as we are able. The line of develojunent in this matter seems 
steadily directed toward the state of affairs now obtaining, 
where child-marriages and child-widows are the general tmrse 
of the land. 

Necessary and important is the evidence of the (Treeks, with 
which 1 leave the subject. It proves that seven was regarded as 
an age fit for marriage. 'Ev he zfj xcoprj rauv/j tua k^-iaadeinrev 

dDydzrjf) zou ^ HyaxXio^^ zdz fisv jouaaa:; krTzaizea^ couaa^ 
wprjv yd/ioo iivac, zoh:; oh avdpaQ zeaaapdxovza izea zd Ttkec^rza 
^ulxTxea&ac (Arrian, Ind. 23, c. 9). Meyaa&ivrj^ dh (frjacu zd^ i)» 
llavdaia xazotxQuaaq, yovaixaq, k^aezec^ ytvopeva<; zixzecv (Phle- 
gon, Mirab.). 

The period described by the Epic, and from which its story 
comes, repi*escnts probably an age in every way more ha|^)py 
for women than the later. But the time in which the K])ic 
was composed out of old legends must already have known 
child-marriages. For this later custom we may give four 
reasons, if we put ourselves upon the Hindu jdane of thought. 
First, the nature of woman: the objective end of woman’s life 
is to marry and l)ear children; let her not, therefore, ))e kept 
from the labor the Oreator intended should be hers, but under- 
take it as soon as possible.^' Second, the pecuniary advantage : 
the girl was an ex])ense at home, and was ])aid for when mar- 
ried ; let her bring her ])rice as soon as })ossil)le. Third, the 
fear of impurity : after the age of womanhood, contact with 
unclean women rendered men liable to im])urity, and inade 
it necessary for them to do penance ; let her be ])Ut out oi the 
way, safe Wl 'guarded ’ : that is, where only her liushand shall 
meet her (for ‘women’s apartments’ can have been onl'^ in 
the large houses of tlie rich). Fourth, pride : it is an honor to 
parent and child to have the latter married well and early ; and, 
as the Hindu says, a grown girl may commit indiscretions that 
ruin the happiness of three laniilies ; as women are utterly un- 
trustworthy, they should be ‘guarded ’ as soon as jjossible, even 
before they arc of age; then the parent is free from danger, 

* This is the view bluntly expnjssed by the Hindus. Compare 
6, ‘ women are created in oi*der to bear children. 
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and the husband is certain that. his wife is pure. Climatic 
conditions make these marriages of children pbsfeible : the prac- 
tice reveals at once the state of society. Y et, with general con- 
demnation, we must not forget the skilful, witty, and learned 
women of the earlier Brahmanic period, who are indeed often 
the best in coping with the priests in argument, and are put 
down by the violence as much as by the logic of their oppo- 
nents. Like the women of that period appeals Krishna in the 
Epic, a well-taught and clever disputant; nor are the others of 
her sex represented except in pedantic didactic as inferior to 
men. One might almost conjecture another reason, added to 
those al)Ove, and attrilmte the insistance of the priests upon 
child-marriages to a desire to suppress the intolerable freedom 
of tongue exercised by women in their discussions. 

In the tiftli century B. C., at the hands of the Buddliists, 
Avomen became to a great ex’tent emanci])atcd. Tlien follows 
the era of enlightened women ; the rise of the nunneries ; the 
freedom from restraint — to be lost with the rise of Brahmanism 
again, though occasional glimj)ses show us in the period of 
our middle ages women that were esteemed as poets and even 
as lawyers : as witness tlu.* work on law hy one LaksmIdevI, of 
whom Oolebrooke s])eaks, and the women poets in the Sadukti- 
karnilmrtam (comj)osed l!20r) A. I). 

llefore taking up the cpiestion of the pric.e paid for the girl, 
let us consider the kind of a girl one should maiTy. She should 
of course be ‘of good family’’ : the first rule, Avherever we find 
miles on this subject, is always that a man should take care that 
his son marry a girl whose family is worthy of her ; and his 
daughter, a man of like or higher caste. In this regard, be- 
cause of caste, no land was ever stih^ter in its precepts.' 
Legends, however, oppose the laws in shoAving us as many 
cases of men of knightly caste uniting Avith ])riests’ daughters 
as men of ]>riestly caste with girls of Avarrior-caste ; and even 
the women of lower castes are here Avedded to kings and 
priests. To be avoidt^l in marriage are girls personally defec- 
tive, or afflicted with disagreeable diseases, or with inauspicious 
nanies. Too close relations are forbidden to marry in the later 


^ See Notices, No. ItBO ; Candalavidy§, BhaAradevi, Vyasapada, etc. are 
women among the 446 poets whose verses are here made into an anthol- 
ogy. There is no other language than that of men for the Epic hero- 
ines ; but, as is well known, in the drama vulgar people and women 
generally speak Prakrit, or a patois, while the men of rank speak San- 
skrit. Venerable women and even common women do sometimes, how- 
ever, even here speak Sanskrit, e. g. in the case (Mfcch., Act iv.) of 
Vasantasena, 
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law : ^one should avoid a girl of the same family as one’s 
mother. » » 

As among the earliest rules no sueli law is found, we may as* 
Slime that blood-relationship was only gradually introduced as a 
bar ; the early legends ol the gods wedding their daughters and 
sisters seem to me, however, no proof of suc*h (uistom in man. 
Corporal (*haracteristi(‘.s are s])oken of above. 

The price paid for a woman is (;alled a ])rice or fee.f 

(4autama says that the debt does not involve the sons if unpaid 
by the father, and that tlie price goes tirst to the mother, or, if 
she is dciad, to the brothers of the girl, according to some law- 
givers; others say, to the brothers with the mother; but he 
leaves this point unsettled.^: Tacitly, as well as peremptorily, 
the early law recognizes the sale of a daughter ; ' later on (as 
well known, both stages are rejirosented in Maim), the biw for- 
bids such a sale. In the Vedic times tlu^ sale of a daughter ap- 
pears not to have been unusual (R.V. i. 101). 2). It is the rule 
to-day in some parts of India. The law-makers resisted the 
custom, and would have the fee looked upon as a gift. Never- 
theless, it remained sales-uioney by the name of gift or fee, and 
was not uncommon, though the kind of marriage implying it is 
reckoned less vvortliy. Tlie ^free-choice’ of the woman must 
have been affected by it ; for it is disputed whether it be legit- 

* The injunctions are ^^iven in xih. 104. 123 tf.; tJie parivrajitd^ wan- 
dering (Buddhist V), is included among undesirable brides (also ayoniixnd 
viijoni connection blamed). In verse 130, sarndrmmdtnh svaknlajd : in 
ib. 44. 18, am^rlndd mat nr asagotrd pituh. In ib. 15, ‘one should avoid 
a girl that has no brother or father, for sJk" is putrikd ^ihcirmitu.' See 
M. V. 60 (sajnndas are those related to the seventh degree) ; iii. 5-11 ; (4. 
iv. 3; Ap. ii. 5. 11, 15 (Biihlers note). The first (|uotation is freer tlian 
the second, and means simply, as translated, ‘one slK)uld not marry a 
girl descended from one’s father’s ancestor, or one of the same family 
as the mother.’ The legal restriction is ‘within six degrees on the 
mother’s side and not a gentilis or relation on the father’s side in the 
Puranic law, the fifth on the mother’s side, the seventh on the father’s. 
The question is involved l)y somewhat contradic*tory tiadition and by 
caste, into which the Epic takes us by its usual imjmrtial giving of dif- 
ferent views. Thus, sanidrsd would appear to restrict the rule anyway 
to Brahmans. The views of tlie legal commentators will he found in 
BCihler’s or Burnell’s translation of Manu. The priest that in i. 13. 29 
goes after a wife of the same name {aanidmin)^ and n^fuses (14. 3) to ac- 
cept Vasuki’s sister because she did not fulfil this condition, meant 
thereby not family but proper name, one with the same meaning as his. 
According to B. i. 2. 2. 3, own cousins may marry ‘in the South.’ For 
the usage given by the House-laws, see AVeber, Ind. Stud. x. 76. 

t This subject has been discussed by M_. Loon Feer in Journ. As., vol. 
viii., Le Maria ge par achat dans Vlnde aryenne : mairdy devoted to ad- 
justing discrepancies between the marriage-forms in A dip. and Manu 
(see below). Feer draws attention to the fact that the election is only 
a preliminary to the form of marriage selected (j). 476), and concludes 
that the dr.^a and dsura forms both imply sale. • i \ Tivr 

t G. xxviii. 25-26. The first notation from G. xii. 41, like M. 

viii. 169, is thus interpreted by the commentators. 

VOL. XIII. 44 
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imate for a father to give Iub daughter, although engaged to 
one man, to a better one, if the marriage haw ^lot taken place. 
The frequent denunciation of the eiiBtorn proves its prevalence : 
^ he that sells his son or offers his daughter for a fee goes to 
hell.’* ‘'A gift for a girl is recorded by the good.’f ^They 
that dispose of a girl for a fee go an evil course.'^: The ^fee’ 
is sometimes a mere promise to ]>ay.^ A permissible sale is 
veiled as a free gift, but o])en selling is condemned. Never- 
theless we find the selling practiced.! Even the ])seudo-E])ic 
records a case of sale, (xadhi did not care to give Ids daughter 
to Bicika, because he thouglit ‘ lie's a |)oor beggar’ ; so he said 
‘ first give me the fee, and you shall then have my daughter.’ 
The suitor readily assented, and ])aid the }>rice ( xiii. 4. 10). Fee 
is sometimes inijdied without express statement. Conijiare 
Hliis daughter was dis]>osed of by the king, after the latter 
had stipulated the marriage-fee’ (i. 19o. 2)1). If a man, it is 
said, should give a girl to one man and then to another, he 
would be born a wonn — implying ])ayment.1i 


* yiii. 45. 18 : (‘ompare M. iii. 54 with tlie following. 

\ i. 103. 12 ; see below, under marriage-forms. 

t vii. 78. 42 (equal in sin to one courting a rajas mid, or to an dsya- 
mdithunika, or ye diva mdithunc rntdh (ih. 48). C. omits this. 

^ In i. 108. 14, vrtiath i^allmhetoh is a m(;ro ])roniise on the> part of the 
suitor. 

II Compare in i. 221. 4, praddnam api kanydydh pa\n(vat ko ^ unman- 
yate, vikrayam cd ^py apatyasya. kah kurydf puruso bhuvi. The king of 
Madras says to a suitor who does not offer a price, ‘ you suit me exactly, 
but I cannot transgress our law : whether bad or gootl, 1 cannot trans- 
gress our family custom, and there is an im])ropri(‘ty in your request ; 
you should not say : “ sir, give me (without a price, tins sister),” ’ i. 113. 
9-18 ; ib. 10. The suitor paid tlie price ; and he is the greatest saint in 
the Epic. Not content with paying, he says the rule is a good rule, a 
rule of God, a law enfon^ed by the aiiciimts, a law without sin ; ib. 18. 

% xiii. 111. 88 : compare also xiii. 44 : if one man gives a fee for a girl, 
another is promised the girl, another abducts her, another offers money, 
and another actually weds Inu' — whose wife would she* he ? The answer 
is, that the Vedic ceremony makes the real marriage, and the promise 
is invalid in face of the fact that the ^irl is now wedded : followed, 
however, by (condemnation of one that gives to oTie man after promise 
to another ; so that the marriage is clandestine (28). Tii the following 
the fee-theory is stated in full : ‘ the fee does not deiade the marriage ; 
it is wot the chief thing : a gift (to th(‘ bride) of ornaments does not im- 
ply that she is sold ; eternal law proclaims that the husband should give 
something; it is of no t'onsequence if one gives a verbal promise of a 
daughter : a girl should not he givtui to one she iiates : a wife may not 
he S(>ld ; those that maintain that the fee given l»efore or at marriage is 
really sales-money and the chief thing (and that the woman jiasses into 
her owner's hand's solely on account of this) do not understand. Foj* 
instance, if a man gives the fee for a girl and dies before marriage, the 
girl does not belong to his family ; therefore the fee is not a price paici 
for chattel. The girl may marry some one else, or form a levirate mar- 
riage with the dead j^room’s brother (so Manu), or act like a widow (as 
usual, the Epic puts into the argument what destroys it ; the statement 
that the girl in some cases weds the brother or acts like a widow shows 
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It reiuaiiiB to add of the inarriage-uioiiey that Strabo atteBt-B 
the fact that a* y»>l<e of oxen was giveix by the Hiiitor as a price 
for the girl (xv. ]>. 709). On the oflier liaiid, the wife’s dowry is 
an unpledged sum given by the father to the daugljter or son- 
in-law ; in royal marriages the gift is often handsome. ‘ A 
befitting' dowry’ is sometimes spoken of; a king gives his 
new son-in-law a ])rincely gift; I)riii>ada gives gifts to all the 
knights when his daiigliter is married, horses, elephants, women 
(slaves), etc. ; and Krishna carries the haranani of Siibhadni 
froin ^ her home to that of the JYnphis.'^' Oompare the gift 
of King Virata to his son-in-law when his danghrer is married 
— seven thousand horses and two hnndred elephants (iv. 72. 89). 
It made some dilference whether the father gave u) the bride 
or to the bridegroom, as the wife’s ])ro])erty included ‘ gifts at 
marriage ’ (M. ix. 1 94). 

The fatlier of the bride at the election-day of his daughter 
has all tlie expense, not only in gifts to the pair, hut also in 
largess to the people (though the suitor gives ^to the priests’). 
This advanced stage ])rohahly brought the fee into disrepute; 
the latter remaine(l as a survival, and Mlie pair of oxen that 
the law enjoins u})on the bridegroom to give is a mere formal- 
ity. The bridegroom is really paid to take the girl, if the 
father can afford the honor of suitors willing to wed his 
daughtei* for her state. Probably, therefore, ])rivate and small 
families retained the fee, while at court and by the upper classes 
it gradually became looked u])on as an archaic^ barbarism. f 


she was regarded as sold to the dejid man) ; an actujil marriage is per- 
formed by taking seven steps about tlie tire or by pouring water ; a man 
should wed in this way a girl that loves him and of proper desc.ent (avn- 
kuUun, anuvah\nm), after she has been given to him i)y the brother ; she 
is married by the ceremony [upagrtikCim), not by the fee. Compare 
M. viii. 227 and ix. 71 (where it is (piestioned by tlie commentator 
whether the ‘tirst’ suitor spoken of is not dead); and Yaj. i. 65, who 
says that a girl promised to one may he given to another if the latter is 
‘better.’ Our text db-36, 45-46, 48-52, 55-56) is ex})andod in the next 
chapter (xiii. 45. 1-6) : ‘suppose the fee-giver has gone off without get- 
ting the price back ; she. is still sold to tiie feo-givyr {krltd {uilkadast/d), 
and no one else may marry her : all her offs pi'ing will be his (if slie marry 
another) ; but if married to a man <^f her own elecdion {svaf/aihvrta)^ 
and with her fatlier’s C(>nBont, without a fee, some regard the off^}>ring 
as not his; this is doubtful; Jet one <lo in this matter as the gpjod do. 
This must be remembered, howev^er, that a marriage is only leal by vir- 
tue of a proper wedding ; a mere cohabiting of a male and a fein ale does 
not constitute a marriage between them ’ [hhciryCipdf yor lo Hamhandhalp 
strlpunisoh .walpd^ eiHi tu, 9). Throughout this passage, aside fioin 
tradictory'admissions, the fee, though disparage<l, is recognized as the 


custom of manv. ^ , • .no i ^ 

*i.221. 83ff. and U (jndHdryddh and hamtiamr, i- 
gifts. The king offers Vikramaditya a dowry with his daughter (Fan- 
cadamjaprab. 4 and 5). to take a late examjile. wa, 

+ The rise of the royal eh-ction, with tournaineiit and fete, results 
(Bhishma, Arjuna, etc.) in the jirice paid for the girl l)(4ng looked utxni as 
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The question of selling a girl for marriage is illustrated by 
the old law of slavery involved in unsuccessful gambling. Al- 
though the formal law denies the right of selling liuman beings, 
wonien of the lower classes are frequently mentioned as slaves 
of war, serving in the capacity of servant maids or in more vul- 
gar professions.* But this was not the only method of enslav- 
ing; for, as is seen in the course of the main story, the wife of 
an Aryan, and that a king, might be made a slave if staked at 
play. The scene is too well known to describes and it is only 
necessiiry to refer to the fgct that Krishna is dragged into the 
gaming hall as a slave, and is addressed thus : ^ thou wast a 
queen ; thou hast been lost in play ; thou art a slave’ (ii. 07. 34) ; 
and she is then commanded to take off her ri(‘h attire, assume 
that of a menial, and go to the women’s apartment and wash 
dishes. The husband objects to this on sentimental grounds, 
but, admitting tlie fairness of the game, he has jiothing legally 
to bring forward against the enslaving of his wife. The only 
protest on tlie loser’s part is that they ought not to hring a re- 
spectable woman into the gaming-hall whex*e the men are. The 
one legal point raised is that described above, p. 123. 

Slave-trade in women being mentioned and reprehended 
shows that the practice was not uncommon, though con- 
demned : ‘those that buy or sell slave womexi’ are regarded as 
sinful ; but this is a later law (xiii. 44. 47). As the passage fol- 
lowing is in a section on war-rules, we must siqxpose that the 
girl intended is a war-captive ; the passage slows an acknowl- 
edged right to carry off women as captives, but would restrict 
the authority of the captor in favor of the voman : ‘a captive 
of war should he released at the end of a year ; a girl carried 
off by a feat of valor should nid be asked (to return) before 
the end of a year ; the same rule holds for other ]n*operty taken 
by force. ’t 

The attire of women is a subject not without a certain social 
value, but 1 regret to say that I have omitted to make special 


so nominal that we find a virya{’ulka, or fee-of -bravery, regarded as the 
price ; that is, he who won the girl by strength of arm paid for her by 
the feat. So the Ag. P. describes the bending of the bow at STta’s mar- 
riage the * fee ’ (5. 11-13). 

* Slave-girls are given away by the quantity, generally with their or 
naments, as in viii. 38. 7, asmdi . . dadydUi strmthh ('afetra almhkftam ; 
so XV. 14. 4. 

f xii. 96. 5. If the girl wants to go, and says so at the end of a year, 
she must be returned ; but she may not be asked till the expiration of 
the year. ‘Other proiierty,’ according to the commentator, implies 
slaves captured by force. The general rule is that the girl or slave or 
any other property is returned at the end of the year. This must have 
been a rule that the victor followed or not as he pleased. I liave already 
referred to the slave-girl given to the vicious priest in the ‘ northern 
country,’ xii. 168. 39 ff. -173. 18. 
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note of tliis point, not having considered it of sufficient interest. 
I may mentiorf, however, that in general there is distinction 
between the dress of maid, wife, and widow. The last* wears 
no ornaments. The chief article of the married woman’s dress 
is a necklace, this being indicative of wifehood. Other orna- 
ments ai'e worn in profusion by girls and married women. The 
rustic maidens seem to wear as little dress Jis possible, but 
queens and women of wealth are gaudily attired in lii\en or 
red and yellow silk (the men of tlie same class wearing red and 
blue silk). Tims Slta* and Draupadi are described : with th(‘ 
addition, that the hair is worn in a long braid, long enough to 
conceal a dagger in, according to the tragedy I’elated in the 
Brhat Saiiihitai The deshabille of a royal dame seems to be 
a linen cloth wound about the body; thus Krishna, wlien 
dragged into the assembly, wears only such a cloth.'^' 

Alfecting both girl and wife is the iTistitntion of ^guarding’ 
women, to which 1 have had occasionally to refer. 

In the great Sabha scene of our poem the heroine is dragged 
into the hj^ll where the men sit after their gambling. In her 
deep distress she cries out ‘I, I whom neither wind nor sun 
have ever before beheld at home, T now enter the assembly 
hall ’ (ii. dO. 5). And this indignity, even more than the forci- 
ble disrobing, seems to fire the indignation of the helpless 
heroes, who exclaim, ^they never of old have caused a right- 
eous woman to enter the assembly-hall ; the law of old, the law 
eternal, lias liereby been put to naught.’f It w"as only in grief, 
and as a- sign of inourning, that the veil was laid aside. 

At a time much later than that of this scene, but still tailing 
within the realm of the whole Epic, we find women who, whde 
being Aryan, have yet dispensed with this good old rule. It is 
noticeable, how^ever, that when the beggar-nuns mingle m pub- 


* Silk gowns are mentioned in xii. 390. 30. Krishna 
'isspmblv ii 67.19. Ekaiwnt, ‘ witli one braid : compaie K. vi. M). i , v. 
22. 8 (and 18*. 2l’; 66. 13) ; alio sign of a 

bells, as in MnclmlpuramsvamiifhU^^ » ^ ^ ^ dn^ssed 

tbp Knie I have only nuvura m xiii. 107. 30 ; in. 146. ^4. Mca is op 
ine r^pio i na_ ,> -C Wpddinir clothes in drama are silk Jiod- 
K V. ;; . Malatfrnadh. 83. 

Vhe’stOTV ^ the B 8 78.1 begins gaiitreim tJenivinigiik it evri (witha daR; 

’i. oTS'. , lui 

(as in Krishna’s or Damayanti s , ■ i, women’s ex- 

t ib. 9. The purvo dharnmlt is unmy^ 

elusiveness. Conn)are in the law Ap. . . » - ? 
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lie, they are not unexpo&ed to suspicion of immorality. In the 
scene of the heg^r woman wlio has come to •vwsit a Solomon- 
like king, we find that the sovereign rebukes her sharply for 
her immodesty in so doing. She answers with a proof of her 
innocence : ^ () king, I have come liither to learn (not to seek 
thee for a bad purpose); for behold ! I iiave not touched thy 
hand nor thy limbs ; I come into thy presence as the ])ure water- 
drop comes upon the leaf of tlie lotus. It stands and does not 
intrude within ’ (xii. 821. 168). 

It i^ said that the ‘dependence’ of women is a new thing. 
But there is no doubt that restrictions on the social freedom of 
women were early practiced, and I find nothing to warrant the 
assumption that anything of Vedic freedom in this regard sur- 
vived except in the earliest traditional form of the E])ic. 
‘Women should always be guarded,’ and when Siirya says 
to KuntI (hi. 307. 15) that it is t contrary to nature’ that women 
should be dvrtdh (secluded), he for a selfish end tells half the 
truth ; but it was already second nature for women to be kept 
at home, girl and wife, all her life. Such a secmlty against 
harm is the firmly enclosed court in the Nala story. A de- 
scription elsewhere gives us the information that one enters 
through three different inner rooms of the palace, before (inn- 
ing to the garden, where there was a j^jaygronnd for the 
women, decued with flowers and fountains ( xii. 826. 81 fb). 
We know from Vedic times that the women had se])arate 
apartments, and the seclusion of the royal dames is a (*arrying 
out of this exclusion from the home of the num.*^' Ihit how 
was it in the humble house Here there must have been much 
intercourse.f The homely rules of the student show this, as 
well as the intercourse related in the Bralntianas between ■ 
honorable women and guests. But theoretically the woman 
was never an individual capable of taking care of herself. 
There is a much tempted St. Anthony in one of the later j)or- 
tions of the Epic who expresses to a young Avoman this trite* 
trutli with great force : ‘an aphorism-maker says that women 
are all liars ; that is the truth; it stands so in the Veda; do 
you say you are independent? There isn’t any such thing as 
wonten’s independence, because women are not independent ; 
it is the opinion of the lord of creation that a woman isn't fit 
for independence.’:}: 


* Compare the princess in iii. 56. 21 : " closely watclied is my dwelling ; 
and my father the king is a man of severe rul(3.’ 

f The best way to guard woman is to keep her poorly dressed, accord- 
ing to V. 84. 40. Compare on older freedom of womt'ii i. 122. 4 ff. 

f xiii. 19. 6 ff. ; ib. 20. 18 ff . ; 20, almost = Manu ix. 8 a, but v. 1. in b. 
In xiii, 40. 8 ff., and xiii. 48 end, the injunction to guard women is ex- 
panded. Other remarks on the subject in xiii. 141. 26 ff., wdiere the rule 
IS given that ‘ a deposit (npdsa) and a woman ought to be kept watch of.’ 
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Tlie evil of tins dependence liad one alleviation. Fol*, being 
dependeiit, the*W4)nien were not exposed to liability to err; and 
if they did err, the fault was in great part taken on their shoul- 
ders. If a woman goes astray, she is not blamed so much as 
her guardian. She is a prisoner ; her desire to escape is natu-' 
ral. If abducted, she is still theoretically a virgin, almough not 
really so."^' It is only the • Bhiksuki (the begging nun, spoken 
of above) who is thought of as being independent by her own 
fault, (which makes) all her learning in revelation Amid (xii. 
321. 04). 

On great puldic^ oc(*asions this seclusion of women was tem- 
norarily given up. During the marriage-election the maiden 
liad to expose her face to the crowd ; but besides this, on oc.- 
casion of festiA^al or sorrow the women form part of a very 
mixed procession, laying their veils aside in the latter case, as in 
the women’s lament in the eleventh book ; and even without 
tliis, being apparently flung together with crowds of men of all 
s<Arts. No statute j)ermits this, but compare the story : crowds 
of w^omen and crowds of knights went forth (from the city) 
mounted on (‘arriages, accompanied by Brahmans, and tlie 
wives (jf the Brahmans (also were there) . . So there was also 
a great commingling of the crowds of Vaif^yas and Qudras’ (i. 
123. 13 ft*.). 

In one respect tlie TTindu woman was bettered by the advance 
of civilization. She was, after the Vedic period, allowed no 
part in the religions ex(u*cises except when permitted in th(i 
sim])le Vedic rites. Knowledge of the Veda was also denied 
her. To speak in modern parlance, her religious education was 
(Uitirely negle(4ed. But after the completion of Tradition- 
works (as distinguished from Kevelation-works, in wliich she laid 
no share), slu^ was not only ])ermitted, but expected to hear and 
read them ; and this went on under free Buddhistic influeium, 
till even the highest ])hilosophical truths and mysteries became 
familiar to her. 

We read that women, like men, are purified by reading cer- 
tain portions of a song in honor of Agm : ^ if a woman or a man 
shall read this at lioth twilights (she and he are blessed)’ (iii. 3. 
77), although ' for a woman to ])eruse the Veda is a sign of ^con- 
fusi on in tlie realm ’ (ill- 

wliolo book from wliicli this (jiiotetion is taken, we read ‘if a 
woman or a man hears this story, (he or she) obtains all jlesires ’ ; 
while in the latter portion she studies philosophy, and is deified 
for the knowledge of the attributes of Vishnu. ‘One who 
knows self tlirough self is freed from sin, even as a snake is 
freed from his skin ; the man or woman who knows this truth 

* Vas. xvii. 73, vatha kanya tathai ’vo sa. 
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is not stlbject to future birtlis’ (xii. 251.10, 11, 23). But as tp 
her right to use the Veda: ‘the law hm been fixed that 
women have nothing to do witli religious ceremonies ; for there 
is a revelation to this effect: women, devoid of manly power 
and devoid of law, are (the essence of) untruth (and therefore 
unfit for Veda and religious ceremonies).’* 

The Wife. — It is of course recommended among the plati- 
tudes of the Epic that one should not marry a person of lower 
station, but should select one of the same easte.f What is 
meant' is that a man should not marry above his order: tlie 
sociological key to this being found in the facit that a man does 
not rise to the social level of his wife, but the wife sinks to 
that of the husband. It is, therefore, better, if tlie marriage 
is not equal, that the liusband should be of the higher caste. 
Kings wed the priests’ daughters in legendary narrative, but 
are not recommended to do so, ‘ Thou caiist have no connu- 
bial conne(‘tion with me,’ says a king to a woman of the ])riestly 
caste, ‘for thou shouldst not make a caste-mixture.’:^ This 
rule liolds always good, that a man may not marry a woman of 
higher caste ; but the rule that a man may not marry a woman 
of lower caste is restrictive only of his first choice in wives. 
After he has married a woman of his own caste, he may marry 
()th(*rs of lower extraction. A great distinction must be made 
in regard to what is comprehended under tiie word wdfe 
The first or [)riestly wife of a ])riest, for example, is tlie only 
real wift\ No matter if a man has jireviously married others; 
when the woman of highest rank becomes wife, her rank 
reduces the others to a secondary position : ‘she is the more 
venerable; she alone bathes and adorns her husband ; she alone 
may clean his teeth and oil him ; she alone may fiing the offer- 
ings with him ; she alone may give him food and drina ’ (xiii. 47. 
32, 33). In the sann^ way, a wife of the people-caste compared 
with one of the warrior-caste must slip into the background 
(ib. 4b). 

The four wives, three wives, two wives, one wife thus 
allowed I'osjiectively to priest, warrior, man of people-caste, and 
slave are by some restricted, through dislike to admitting that 
the rtlave-woman can be a wife of any but a slave. The slave- 

* xiii. 40. 11, 12. ‘ Devoid of law’ {castra ) is a later emendation on M. 

ix. 18, where women (in a verse just like this) are declared to be without 
mantras (or Vedic texts). Compare my note to Maiiu ix. 18. Compare 
the same in substance with xiii. 128. 5-6 (G. xviii. 1 ff. ; Vas. v. 1, etc.). 

t V. 88. 117 ; safna means like in all respects, but caste is especially in- 
tended. 

X xii. 821. 59, nd 'vayor ekayogo 

g xiii. 47. 30 ff . The rank of the sons here discussed lies outside the 
limits of this paper. See ib. xiii. 46-49. On illegitimate sons compare 
i. 120, 84 ; v. 140. 8. 
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woman is a wife only through lust or irregularity ; the third 
wife of a warrior, would (according to the schedule) be a slave- 
woman, but she is not legally a wife. A man of the people- 
caste has one wife, the slave-woman would be a second, but she 
18 not legally a wife. The slave has but one wife.’* Thus,*if 
a priest really ‘ marries ’ four wives, the sons of only two are Ids 
own, ^ like his self for not only the son of the slave-woman, 
but even that of the woman of people-caste (another indica- 
tion of the nearness of these two), is ‘ degraded. ’f The logical 
conclusion, reducing the son of the woman of people-caste 
when married to a man of the warrior-caste, is not carried out : 
‘ a warrior’s three wives bare him three sons, of which two are 
like his self , the third is degraded.’ It is added that a man of 
the people-caste has two wives {hhdrye)^ and a true son, ‘like 
his selv Is born of each.:t^ 

These low-born wives were then really concubines, except in 
the people-caste. The fact that only the first married wife 
(when the others are taken in caste-order) may be wedded by 
the (*ereinonial points also to this. There is a plain contradic- 
tion, in both Epic and legal literature, in regard to the eligibil- 
ity of a slave-woman as wife of a ‘twice-born' man, which 
we may set against the legends that show us the sons of such 
offspring held in esteem, and we may conclude that the custom 
was not unusual, but with growing strictness of caste was cen- 
sured, until such a ‘wife’ became virtually a mere concubine. g 

To supersede a woman by marrying a second wife(‘over- 
rnarrying,' as the Hindus call it) is allowed only when the first 
has failed in her duty, i. e. not borne a son, or been faithless, and 
the like. Divorce is allowed only in cases of es})ecial })rovoca- 
tion.ll We may hence conclude tliat a plurality of wives was 
admitted at first for kings, and afterwards extended to the 
ordinary sul)ject. But the early priests appear to have had 
two or more equal wives. King and ])riest subsequently gave 
lip polygamy, but resorted to con(ni])ines in addition to the 
bigamy and trigarny jiermitted. No verbal distinction makes 
this clear, however; the women are all ‘wives.’ The only 


* Ib. 8, na 'ntatah srnetd i<^wlrd} ; 51, 56 : coippare M. ix. 15?. 

t xiii. 48. 4 : ‘ in consequence of their sharing their mothers’ family’ : 
compare ib. 15. 

X xiii. 48. 7, 8. A son of a man of the people-caste by a slave-woman 
is of the people-caste, says the commentator. Compare ib. 49. 7-8. 

^ ‘ A slave-woman may he a wife (of one of the upper castes) first to 
satisfy lust ; but others deny this ; a priest that has a son by a slave- 
woman must undergo penance,’ xiii. 44. 1 Iff. (‘a priest has but three 
wives,’ etc.). The commentator refers to M. iii. 13; Yaj. i, 56, as ‘the 
other men’. 

I Jolly (loc. cit., p. 443), alluding to M. ix.7H, rightly says that the 
separation is rather a banishment than a divorce. 

VOL. xm. 45 
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women really forbidden tlie king by formal mile are prostitutes 
and priests’ daiigliters (xii. 9b. 29-39) ; and a i^Nisadi woman 
is called a ^ wife ’ even of a priest (i. 29. 3) ; as is also a slave- 
woman (ii. 21. 5). The restriction is but a rule not enforced, 
like that which makes a nymph guror g^irutara (iii,46. 41). 
The heroes of the Epic have many women apiece, and 6ach is 
paired with one real wife, so soon as Krishna is exclusively 
taken by the king. But the possession of many wives ’ is 
allowed as a natural right of men, and the distinction in the 
meaning of ^wives’ must be assumed to be late.* This pas- 
sage sets polyandry against polygamy. ‘ Polygamy,’ it is said, 
‘ is not wrong ; but it is a very great wrong in women to trans- 
gress against a former husband ’ by a later mari’iage.f 

Polyandry seems to be an un-Aryan custom practiced by or 
assumed for the chief heroes of the Epic, who, tive in number, 
are represented as marrying one wdfe, much against the girl’s 
father’s wish. The wife, however, soon be(*x)mes the sj^ecial 
wife of the king, and subse(juently the polyandrous side appears 
scarcely noticeal)le ; although each brothc^r is said to have had 
a son l)y her. It is a custom declared to be against all good 
usage, but some mythical legends are cited in support of it, ajid 
the legal objection is refuted by the common retort ^ right is 
hard to distinguish but in adding, as the pleader does, ‘ I fol- 
low the custom of the ancients,’ the advocate of jiolyandry goes 
too far, for it is as flatly said ‘ this custom never was practiced 
by the ancients.’J 

The authority of legends manufactured for ])roof is scarcely 
worth (pioting; but it is noticeable that in one of the instances 
cited, as in the case of the Epic heroes themselves, it is not 
polyandry that is in question, but phratriogamy, to coin a word 
expressing the true relafion. The one woman marries brothers; 
it is a family-marriage. The first case cited is that of eJatihi 
GautamT ; ^ she is said in an old tale [^purdna) to have had 
seven husbands.’ The second is that of a dryad ^vdrksl^j born 
of a saint, ‘and she married ten brothers, the Pracetasas.’g 

♦The constant remarks on the jealousy of wives, the fact that the 
only^ill a woman fears is mpainakam, may be noted, as e. g. in 
i. 333* 36 (in 31 the usual advice ‘ never trust a woman ’). 

f i. 158. 36 : compare i. 104. 35, where eJca eva patib is the rule ‘from 
now on’ ; and Ait. Br. iii. 33, 47, 48, polygamy. 

X Compare i. 196, 5, katham vkCi hahnn&th syfid dharmajmtm na sam- 
karafy ; and 6 ; also ib. 195. 37, ekasya hahvyo vihitd mahisya^ . . ncii 
'kasyh hahavaJ} pumsah <;ruynnte patayal^ kvacit. The next verse re- 
peats that this is ‘ opposed to the world and the Veda.’ See also ib. 195. 
29, and 196. 8. But in i. 303. 8, Ipsitag ca gu7i.ah strlndni ekasya hahu- 
hhartftd. 

§ i. 196. 13 ff. In vs. 33, polyandry is termed bahmiCiin ekapatnitd. 
The legend of Draupadfs repeated Avish is found in i. 197, the last ten 
verses. Compare i* 104. 10, two brothers have one wife. 
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One of the law-books says that ^ the wife is given to the family,’ 
but adds ‘this is* now forbidden:’ a statement, as.it seems to 
me, indicating that polyandry was known but not allowed ; 
and in the silence of other authorities we may assume it to 
have been un-Aryan.'^ 

Zimmer thinks that polyandry Ls dis])roved for the Vedic 
age by the moral tone regarding adultery; this seems to me a 
weak proof; luit tlie negative evidence furnished by the Veda 
is strong enougli to make us refuse to believe that such a cus- 
tom was in vogue. As to the morality of polyandry, that 
depends on the number of women on hand. / If the people is 
still an invading host, the number of men is far in excess of 
that of the women, and tiie morality im])lied by a formal 
marriage of several Uien to one woman is greater tlian where 
the woman is common to several men unthout formality. Some 
of our western cam})H would be morally improved by a little 
strict polyandry.f 

The form of marriage is distinct from the kind of marriage. 
The diflFerent methods or means of marriage are grou})ed by 
E[)ic and legal rule in certain divisions, but these are not mar- 
riage ceremonies. The latter scarcely differed much, and, as 
described in the House-rules, we may say that there was but 
one form — as we should say, but one wedding ceremony. The 
(characteristic of this form was, as explained in the devel()[)ed 
ritual, a three-fold circumambulation of the fire, with an added 
inner ceremony of seven formal steps ; suitable verses and sig- 
nifictant gestures (such as pouring grain) and movements (such 
as mounting a stone) taking pla(*e at the same time. The cere- 
monial is generally alluded to in the Epic simply as the ^rite of 
sevciii ste})s;’ and the supposition is natural that the long ritual 
with its three circumambulations and the seven-step (jeremony 
added is really but a later jihase, in whicli a distinct ritual, at first 
differing from the ‘seven st(?]>s,’ has at last embraced the latter, 
which was originally enough in itself to constitute a wedding 
ceremony. Something of tlie same prevalenc>e of another po])u- 

* The use made of the rule in An. ii. 10. 27. 8, from which the above is 
taken, is for niyoga ; the levirate law is declared inapplicable nov^ but 
was applicable of old, because Jculdya hi strl pradiyata ity upadi{‘antif 
the woman is given not to the husband alone, but to his family, and 
therefore, if lie fail to beget offspring, his brother may form a connu- 
bial relation with her for this jmrpose. The tales above are of course 
cited only to indicate what seemed to the composers a fitting state of 
things. 

f There can be no doubt that polyandry was frecpuuitly pracjticed in 
ancient times in India; the only question is, was it ever admitted 
among the Aryans V In some parts of India a plurality of husbands is 
more common than of wives— even as many as seven. Here, too, we 
find that the joint husbands are always brothers (Report of J. Davy on 
the Kandyan country in 1821). It is also a Tilietan custom. 
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lar view remaining in the Epic long after tlie formal eimncia- 
tion of the ritual remains in the ritual’s directions how to elect 
a girl by getting her to select among certain clods of earth, and 
thus prognosticate her fitness for wifehood, over against the 
loose admonition of the Epic that she should have /good 
marks.’* 

Arbitrary rules and law are tlie following : not to marry a 

f irl that does not love in return ; not to marry if one’s elder 
rother remains unmarried ; not to marry a girl whose elder 
sister is unmarried ; not to marry without the father’s consent 
(against marriage l)y robbery) — these rules of law are all vio- 
lated in practice.f 

The ordinary kinds of marriage, the means by which the 
girl is ac(|uired, do not seem to differ much from those gener- 
ally practiced the world over. The lover asks the girl to 
marry him. Either she says she will and does so at once, or 
she is coy and says ‘ ask my father.’ The father’s consent is 
legally assumed as necessary even in the ease of a goddess. In 
decency the girl must be given to the lover by her guardian.:}: 

It was this means hy wliicli -tlie girl was acquired that made 
to the Hindu legislator the difference in kinds of marriages. 


* The Sutra -mien, with similar but not always identical ritual, are 
given A^v. G. 8. i. 7 ; Gobh. G. 8. ii. 1 ; Ap. G. 8. ii. 4, 5, etc. The first 
notes as a prefatory ‘remark that the rituals are ver>^ different in detail ; 
the incorporation pf the ‘ seven steps ' is shown, e. g. Aj). loe. cit. ii. 4. 17; 
QS.fikh. G. 8. i. 14. 5 ; Par. G. 8. i. 8, 1. The loose expression of the Epic is 
given in iii. 297. 2;!, ndpUt/padam mdUrarti; xiii. 51. B5, id.; and often. 
As the ritual embodies a pan- Aryan rite (for circumambulation of fire, 
stepping upon a stone, and other details, are shared by other Aryan 
peoples* we may perhaps see in the seven-steps rite a foreign element 
incorporated later into the Aryan community. The steps are strictly not 
round the fire, but to the north. According to rule, the pair take hands 
only when of equal caste ; as otherwise a woman of warrior-caste holds 
an arrow ; of })eople -caste, a goad ; of slave-caste, the hem of the groom's 
garment. In practice, however, in the caSe of a king wedding a priest’s 
daughter, the expression ‘ takes her by the hand and lives with her’ is 
indicative simply of an informal marriage : jagrdha vidhivat pdmiv 
uvdsa ca tayd saha {<;aku7italayd). i. 73. 20 : cf. ib. 47. 5. A most inter- 
esting view of the pan- Ary an ritual has appeared of late (1888), Die 
Hochzeitsbrduche der Esten, etc., by Schroeder. For India especially, 
compare Haas {Jnd. Stud. v. B21), who thinks the seven steps are first of 
general character to solemnize any pact, as of friendship between two 
men (so above), but regards this also as pan- Aryan. See above, on 
aciii. 44, 55. 

f Compare xiii. 106. 22 ; and xii. 84. 27 ; 85. 27 ff., for fasting to secure 
the girl’s love ; and the rule of not marrying before the elder brother. 
The latter is a very venial sin, for after a time the pair live together, 
though at first the younger brother expiates his sin by a penalty. If 
the elder was fallen from grac^e, this bar was raised. 

X ^ys a maiden in i. 68, 75 : tnddhi mdih hanydih sadd pitrva^nu- 
gam ; says a nymph to her lover in i. 172. 24, ydcasva pitardm mama 
sa cet kdmayate ddtuih tava mam hhavi^ydmi te. In iii. 224. 6, a goddess 
cannot be married without varaddndt pituli. So i. 81. 26, 
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Either tlie lover paid for the girl with the customary yoke of 
oxen, or he ran •away with her, or he was elected by her, etc. 
Purchase, robbery, and formal election are the Epic means >f 
marriage, until the late scenes already discussed, where, |ai* 
from buying the girl, the suitor was rewarded by receiving a 
fortune with his wife. Of these kinds of marriage tlie most 
popular in tlie Epic is the knightly election. This custom does 
not appear to be regarded as peculiar or on the decline ; it is 
not looked upon as an ancient rite passing away, but as modern 
custom. Indeed, all the paraphernalia, the brilliant court, the 
invited kings, the gifts to the suitors, the martial contest, show 
a period devoted hi pageants, and not a relic of an antique 
usage. Choosing a lover was of course a maid’s right from 
ancient times, but the technical self-choice <ir , election of the 
Epic with all tlie knightly ceremony seems of recent growth. 
Besides the chief heroines, many others are incidentally referred 
to as having had an election ; and the common expression used 
of a woman ^ given in the election ’ shows its fre(|uency. Tlie 
girl, as said above, is either virtually given before the so-called 
election, or makes her election and is tiien given. 

The pseudo-election ceremony permits the girl to reject at 
the outset any unfavorable suitor.f In this ])seiKlo-eiection 
there was no decision but that of the strength of the combatant. 
If, as in the case of DamayantJ, she has a real ele(‘fh)n, the girl, 
after selecting from among the assembled suitors (whose names 
and ranks have previously been called aloud by the herald ),J ad- 
vances and signifies her choice by grasping the hem of the suc- 
cessful suitor’s rol)e, and laying a wreath on his shoulder. 
After this ceremony is over comes the wedding. TlK^ wed- 
ding-feast is very free, the bride ])ouring out liquor for the men 
and stimulating them to carouse. In some cases the defeated 
suitors remain and sliare the feast and the host’s gifts. ^ 

* Thus, in iii. 293. 33, a king says ‘ you choose a Jiiisband, and 1 will 
give him to you.’ Compare i. 165. 7 ; iii. 12. 116: incidentally, i. 112. 3 
{pitrd sxiaymhvare dattd duhitd) ; i. 95. 76 {kanydih simymhvardl lehhe ) ; 
vii. 172. 38, etc. The man ‘ elects’ as well as the woman, and often the 
girl’s choosing is represented as a last resort, bijcause no man has 
chosen her. 

f Thus Krishna refuses Karna the right of trying to win her, i. 1851 1 1 ff . 

% Tclrtyamdnesu ndmasii, i. 102. 6 ; nirdigyamdne^u vure^u, v. 120. 6. 
In the latest period, as in the election descrilied by Bilhai?a, the points 
of the suitors are given by an old woman who accompanies the girl into 
the hall (Buhler’s Vikramahkadevacarita). Compare iii. 57. 27-40. 

§ From other tales. In i. 184. 11, a divyo mahoiHavalj ; in i. 198. 15-17, 

‘ arter the wedding,’ gifts “are given to the waniors. The seerti and 
astrologers receive gifts at the same time, iv. 72. 28 (liquors drunk at a 
wedding). ‘ Wedding and carouse ’ go together if dvdha may bear tlie 
interpretation of ‘ invitation to carouse’ given to it by the P. W. in xiii. 
63. 33 {dvdhdc ca vivdhd^ ca). Apropos of Fritha’s remark that Drau- 
padi is * an aims’ and must be divid^ by the brothers, compare the tale 
in i. 13. 29, where a priest begs for a wire as bhikpd. Compare R. ii. 66. 
38, putraOhik§dfh dehi, ‘give a son as an alms.’ 
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The poet intends ns to believe that the election is meant only 
for the warrior-caste, but there takes place »n •episode wliich 
seems to sliow an* equal participation by the priests. For, dis- 
guised as priests, the suitor and his brothers (in tlie case of 
Krishna’s election) enter tlie lists and fight. The appearance 
of armed priests does not provoke opposition until the contest 
is decided in their favor. Then the rule is made that priests 
shall never again be allowed to enter an elecition. We have 
here at first the same matter-of-course acceptance of wai-rior- 
priesto as in the case of Kripa the son of the priest, wlio, being 
found as an infant by a soldier, senfmam^ was, on account <5 
his nobility of appearance and his accompaniment of bow and 
arrow, at once supposed to be the ^son of a priest wlio knew 
the science of arms.’'^' 

The other popular form of marriage is illustrated by Arjuna’s 
stealing of Subhadra. He simply runs away with her. ISubse- 
quently the wedding takes place in a regular manner. This 
method is not among those condemned, but it is not looked on 
with favor, except for the warrior. The six other methods are 
divided illogically, according as they are bad or for separate 
castes. Of these, the marriage by sale has aheady heen dis- 
cussed. The ' eight marriages allowed by law’ are, according 
to the schedule, tliat of Jlrahmil, the godly, the sages’, the crea- 
tor’s, the devils’, the Gandharvas’, the fiends’, and the demons’ 
{hrahma^ dfiiva^ drm^ prajdpatya^ gd/idhanm^ rdksam^ 

pdiqdedy The legality is, according to Mjmu (here ([noted), in 
proportion to their ])riority on the list. A ])riest may be mar- 
ried by the first four; a warrior, by the first six; but kings 
may mirry by the fiends’ rite ; the devils’ rite is for men of the 
})eople and slaves. It is then said that three are legal and two 
are illegal, out of (the last) five of tliese ; and the demons' rite 
and the devils’ rite are absolutely forbitlden ; while the fiends’ 
and the Gandhai^vas’ rites are allowed a warrior (compare M. 
iii.22). The first two fit only a priest, for the marrmge *of 
Brahma’ and ‘the godly’ are simply gifts to ])riests, the first 
as a free gift, the second as a fee for sacrificial work. These 
women did not necessarily become wives, for in the word mar- 
riage* liere we must understand in the broadest sense any means 
of connubial connection, and a marriage-rite is not meant. It 
was free to the priest to marry the girl so acquired or not, l)ut 


* dvija dhanurveddvttuja, i. ISO. 16 (compare 19. gmitamo dhanurveda- 
paro ^hhavat). It is, however, of course said that ‘ priests have ho right 
m elocution ; this is only for warriors,’ and a Revelation is given to prove 
it, i.tB9. 7 {adhlMra, here and xii. 397. 25), Compare ib. 11 (law of ex- 
cluding priests). The (|uoted ‘ Revelations,’ ^utis, in the Epic are often, 
as in the case of quoted Manu verses, merely lies strengthened by vague 
but grave authority. 
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tlie giving is not in itself a marriage. Six means of getting a 
woman arc left. ^ The iirst is the sages^ the inherited method, 
and is described as the purchase of a girl by a pair or two of oxoii 
(see above). The creator’s way is described as the giving of a girl 
with formal verbal ceremonies. The next is the devils’, wliere 
the girl is sold for as mnch as the suitor can pay (this is for slaves 
aiid the peoj)le-easte). The (iandharvas’ method of union is free 
cohabitation without ceremony (the one recommended here). 
The two last are rcipreliended, and are only admitted because of 
the necessity of tilling uj) the category with missing methods of 
sexual connection : the ‘ tiends’ method ’ being to steal and vio- 
late a girl ; the demon’s, to rape her when she is aslee]; or 
drunk. Another list, and Mann,* compared with this, show 
complete confusion ; moreover, the fourth in the new Epic list 
is displaced hy the election, put last. I have elsewliere ])oiiite(] 
out the confusion in the ‘ legality ’ of these lists, f and Feor, in the 
essay alluded to above, ]). 845, has tried hy various substitutions 
to reconcile the discrepancies in the Epic. The same ditticnlty 
exists in the Manavic*. text, for here the smyamvard (com]>are 
jxtthhvard) is I'ecognized sim])ly as the girl that elects her own 
lius])and (M.ix. 1^2), hut the "election’ is not on the formal list. 
It is es])ecially urged in other parts of the E])i(*. that the ‘ fiends’ ’ 
mamuu’ of securing a girl is proper for warriors.^ 

Still another list gives us (xiii.44. 8 ff.) the term ksfftea^ or 
method peculiar to the warrior, as the one imniediately after 
the one for the priests {brahma)^ and it is described as wIku'c 
a bride is given according to the custom of the family, aud is 
dilferentiated from the edhsam^ with wliic^h in the Suti-as this 
name seems identical. The three lawful forms are liifre the 
hrdhhoi^ 1‘sdtra^ and ydndharva^ and the two unlawful ones are 
dxoea and pdi^dm — rdlsam. It will at onc.e o(*(nir to the 
r(*ad(‘r that pmjdpal ya is identical with svaymmmra ^ with 
wliicli it interchanges in the lists above ; and this is strength- 
ened hy th(^ fact that in anotliei- passage from the same hook as 
the last quotation we find drsa^ prdydpatya^ and given as 

the three lawful forms (xiii. 114 2), for the j)riestly, knightly, 


* i. 78. H ff. ; i. 102. 12 ff. ; M. iii. 27 ff. 

1 In ‘ Mann in the Mahabharata.’ 

t i. 219. 22, Krishna advises Arjuna to carry off his sister, altiioiigh 
she was holding an election. In i. 102. 16, we read that warriors (^orne 
to an election, bnt the knowing ones declare that * the best way is to 
carry off the girl by force.’ Yet the free love? implied in the (lan- 
dharvas’ method is also recommended as ‘ best for a warrior,’ and that 
by a priest, i. 78. 27. As to the purchase given as a form for the under 
castes, it is urged, as shown above, that the purchase must be in the 
form of a gift— a ddna, not a vikraya (i. 102. 12) ; yet the dr^a connec- 
tion was originally for all what the dmra was later for tho, people-caste, 
a sale. 
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and mercantile castes^ apparently. Of course prdjapatya w a 
late name, by analogy with hrdhma^ which |n«tnrn was mis- 
understood as Brahma’s rite,’ though really ‘ for the priests,’ 
as hmtra is ^for the warrior,’ The difference may, however, 
have been merely in the verses recited. In tlie Sutras we 
find at first six marriages mentioned, of whicli the first three 
are in agreement with Maim ; the fourth, fifth, and sixth are 
respectively the gdndlmrva^ ksdt/ra^ and mdnusa {^dsnra\ 
according to Vasishtha, To sum up, we have two peculiar 
methods of acquiring a girl open to a priest. He must not 
steal or buy her, but may receive her as a free gift or as a fee. 
There is one method, called the sages’ method, where a girl is 
sold for a yoke of cattle. This last is tlje only method known 
to the Greeks, but is reprehended, although acknowledged as 
an ancient custom, by the Hindu law-givers. There is one 
unceremonious connection, equivalent to a free-love union. 
There is one method called especially the warrior’s, where a 
girl is stolen by force. The next metliod is to buy the girl for 
money.*^' There remains the forbidden rape and the ceremoni- 
ous As no real wife is made without a wedding, 
we may take this to be the simplest explanation of allowed 
household connection with women. Deducting the first two 
for priests, the third, preserved, although disliked, as an ancient 
rule, we have the connection recognized for e()ncul)ines who had 
no wedding ceremony : one for the warriors, by force ; one for 
the merchants, by wealth. Connection by free-love and by 
force might afterwards be ratified by a wedding, and the girl 
then becomes a wife. Thus (xiii.44. 24 ff.), we find that a girl 
may be- sold for connubial connection, and the man is not to 
blame if he has the wedding-rite performed. Had the Epic 
election been an old ceremony, we should doubtless find it in 
the earlier law-literature, nor find svayamvard (kept till late) 
merely as a girl that choosesf — that is, not one given by her 
parents. In the second list of tlie Epic we find too that the 
election is used in a very free way, rather applicable to the 
man than to the woman : i;hu8, mm/am hanyd va/r'mjdmma is 
used by the suitor.:}: It is well-nigh impossible to suppose that 
the liuightly election common in the Epic could have been a 
usual ceremony in earlier times, or we should see traces of it in 
the earlier literature ; but here we find only that the girl chooses 


* Vas. i. 39 ff. 

f Compare M. ix. 90-93 ; Ag. P. 336 (1 ff. on betrothal, and) 41, adat^yd 
strl hhamd rdjM varayanh jKithh avayava. Compare V. P. iii. lO. ' The 
election is the common form in all late legends, as in V. P. iv. 2. The 
girl is called self-given {smymiidattd) although she has nothing to say 
in the matter, as in the case of Arjunaka, Var. P. 8. 9. 

t i. 103. tlj II ; but in 9, kanydfy . . guprdva sahita vrnvdnd vdi svayaih 
varam. Pritha ‘ elected ’ a husband because none ‘ elected ’ her. 
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a linsband ; nothing of the great state and show of the Epic 
ceremony. It to me^ therefore, that the identification of 
the Epic election as a later mapiificent form of that metho 1 
known to tlie law as one with a ceremony, and seemingb 
synonymous with it in our two earliest Epic lists, is well-nigh 
certain. Again, as the Ejiic election is common in the latest 
period, if assumed for a yery early one it must haye existed at 
the time when the Greek observers described India, and been 
continuously before the people. The Greeks know nothing of 
it, however ; or are we to sujjpose that even historical sketches 
of the late kings (such as of Yikiamriditya) would have de- 
scribed as historical elaborate election -scenes entirely unknown 
to that age ? 

On reviewing the Sutra literature on the subject of wifeliood, 
we find much the same confusion as in the Epic. Several 
wives are implied, without limit; again, a son born of a slave- 
woman is an outcast; a slave-woman is ‘for ]>leasure, not for 
duty yet ‘ some ’ permit a slave-woman to be the wife of 
a priest.* 

As to methods of obtaining a girl, only Gautama^ and Bau- 
dhayana add the j^i^djdpatya and pmx^dea : wliile Apastamba 
and Vasishtlia give tlie four usually given first (as above), witli 
the fifth and sixth in Apastamba, su\jstituting mnra and rdksam 
for the iridnusa and ksdtra of Vasishtlia. These two, accord- 
ing to Baudhayana, are a w’arrior’s, and he goes on erroneously 
to claim gdndhwrva for the people-caste, whereas it is evident 
that the (jdudharva is meant as a warrior-mode, and the dnura 
as one for the people. Sale is condemned. Apastamba enjoin- 
ing that ‘the gift should be returned.’ A(;valayana’s House- 
rules are as late as Gautama’s and Baudhayana’s laws in recog- 
nizing all eight processes of acquisition. Most of the House- 
rules ignore these formal distinctions.f 

The rdksasa or ksdtra seems to be the earliest method recog- 
nized for warriors: that is, simple robbery, traits of the 
original form being still recognizable in the completed ritual. 
Then came the prdjdpatya, a civilized marriage for the same 
caste, alternating with the election, in E]>ic state and ceremonial. 
The prdjdpatya form is exclusively for ])riests and warriors in 
the earlier texts, and in the later substitution of woman’s 
mmyammira is prol)ably practical>le only to tlie latter. 

Pischel, Vcfllsehe ritudien, p. 30, would show that the 
svaywmvara is meiiticmed in the liig-Veda, and seeks to dis- 
prove my assertion, as stated in the al)stract of this essay given 

* CJompare e, g. G. xxviii. 16 ; B. i. 8. 16. 2 ff. ; ii. 1, 2. 7 ; Viis. i. 24-26 ; 
xviii. 18. 

tG.iv.lff.; Ip. ii. 5. 11. 17; 6.13.12; VaB.iSOff.; B, i. 11. 20. 1 ff.; 21. 

2 ; i. 6. 
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in the Proceedings for October, 1886, that the s'oayamvara 
came from the prfija^)atya, I was speaking .then, as now, not 
of the simple choice of a husband by a girl, but of the Epic 
ceremony known as svayarrwara ; nor did jL intend to take the 
trouble to prove that girls did not choose their husbands before 
the Epic era, but undertook to show the origin of the scenes 
such as are given on occasion of the marriage of Epic heroes — 
this being the technical mwyamm/ra^ the only one under dis- 
cussion. 1 admit, howev’^er, that the abstract does not make 
clear that I was treating of this alone, though to prove that a 
simple* choosing of a lover was known in early times would 
appear to be a work of supererogation. It is right to say that 
Feer’s essay (quoted above) was the first to suggest the substi- 
tution of jyrdjapatya for svayawmra^ although this essay was 
unknown to me when my paper was written. On the other 
hand, if Pischel means, as lie seems to do, that the state smyam- 
vara is proved by liis citations from the Rig-Veda, I think 
he is wrong. iJe shows that Surya chose the Agvins as 
husbands, but not tliat this was a ceremony capable of compari- 
son with the Epic .wayarmmra. In i*egard to the different 
kinds of marriage, it should be observed tliat the fiends’, rfiksam, 
implies a kind of exogamy ; it is the theft of a girl from an 
outside family ; while the perhaps equally old ]>urchase (though 
it has been supposed by some, without much reason, that pur- 
chase is a recent rite) is the method of gaining a girl at home. 
Now between these stands what I (‘all above a civilized form, 
the only form corres])onding to a modern marriage on the 
whole legal list — that is, where the girl is neither raped, stolen, 
bought, nor given to a priest as a gift (slave) or fee, but where 
a lover, with the approbation of the father and with his bless- 
ing, is presented with tlie girl. This is tlie prdjdpatya^ so 
called, and the ‘ gift of the girl ’ here differs essentially from 
the honorary gift to a priest as a token of respect or as a fee. 
In the first two cases of priests’ marriages, we have the girls’ re- 
gards left out of account ; she is a present, like any chattel, and 
the warrior is excluded from this ^rite.’ But the prdjd- 
patya^ as Manu says, is legal for any caste; and he emphasizes 
thi8<^by giving several wrong opinions beside his own. W hether 
the fivayamvara came from the prdjdpaiya or not, it is evident 
that the onl;]^ method of going through with the necessary pre- 
liminaries of a wedding tliat coiTesponds in our legal list to the 
acquaintance and consent presupposed by the llouse-rules as 
having existed before the wedding ceremony is this method 
called prdjdpatya ; and, on the other hand, in our Epic elec- 
tion we have nothing but a peaceful exhibition, and consemient 
attainment of consent, preliminary also to wed(iing-rite. There 
is, excepting prdjdpatya^ no raetnod on the list, wliich explainsv 
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all possible means of acquisition, to tell us how a peaceful 
villager iiiakeB am’aiigements to get married ; but this term 
designates the ordinary vulgar inetliod of village-life, equally 
old witli sale. This, transferred to a brilliant romantic court, 
becomes the election of the Epic, in which is no real strife or 
remnant of rob-marriage, as Pischel thinks, but a knightly en- 
tertainment, in which the fair lady selects her knight from the 
many that offer themselves ; or they hold a tournament and 
she is the ])rize of the winner : a court ceremonial and chivalric 
state characterizing the whole exhibition. Thence it is that she 
is sometimes called vlrga^ulkd j the price the lover pays is his 
bravery, as if a substitution of a feat of arms for a sale. In the 
rob-marriage of Bliishma (as proxy), the svayarava-m is used 
both of the man’s electing and in this technical sense of the 
woman, Wlien the word means simply that a girl elects 
one suitor at cost of others, it is doubtless as old as love; 
but when it means what it implies in the Epic descriptions, 
it indicates a state of society as far removed from a period 
when brides were won by robbery as the state of the 
Augustine age from the Sabine rape. It indicates further, 
with its dowry instead of bride-sale, a period when it was no 
longer a privilege to the suitor to grant him possession of the 
girl, but an honor to the girl’s family, for which, although the 
knights contended for her hand, her royal father was willing to 
pay handsomely. Furthermore, the fact that the stories of the 
Epi(! speak of elections proves very little in regard to the an- 
ti<piity of the custom, for the long stories like that of Dama- 
yanti bear no trace of great antiquity, the simplicity of the 
iatter’s style, honoring of the old gods, etc., showing high art 
rather than natural simplicity, wherein many in(*.ongruiti<is 
indicate a later age than that pretended. Of these tales the 
gist is old, the form is late. The question of exogamy just 
raised does not seem to me to have been satisfactorily answered 
by Jolly in the essay quoted above. He regards the presence 
of the rape as a legitimate form of marriage on the legal list as 
proof that exogamy was regarded as a duty in older times (p. 
430). I cannot assent to this. It was a custom, a privilege, 
but not a duty. There is no proof that exogamy was ever (as 
elsewhere) a required means of marriage. 

The chief duty of the husband toward the wife is to keep 
her pleased and amused, that she may be a cheerful Mamp in 
the house for * without a wife the house is empty,’ or is ‘like 
a dreary forest.’ The estimation of the wife may oe known by 
a few more such remarks, wliicli ma^ as well be grouped Uh 
gether: ‘a man’s highest good is a wif6;’ ‘there is no medicine 
equal to a wife, no friend like a wife, no refuge like a wife;’ 
‘one’s self resides in the son, one’s wife is a friend given by 
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God f ^ happy are those that have wives, the highest good f 
^reverend are women, sacred lamps in the house* * * § ; wdves are the 
joy of a house, and siiould therefore be guarded well/ I have 
given above some platitudes of misogynistic character, and 
pointed out that all the glory was for woman as wife, wdien on 
the other side equal extravagance reigns. But these citations 
must suffice for such a theme.* The wdfe was to the Hindu not 
only flesli. of his flesh, but soul of his soul. In bearing a son 
she bore her husband, and is therefore called dhfiirl and janinl, 
because she has incorporated and borne anew the husband’s self, 
and has, therefore, become identical witl) it.f Matrimonial re- 
lations being freely discussed, as indicated above on mdithAma^ 
we find the general rule laid dowm that a husband must be re- 
garded as guilty who does not please his wife in this regard. 

‘ To leave a woman full of love is blamed ‘ the same as one 
that commits abortion is he* that fails to have marital connec- 
tion with a love-tilled wife, when secretly l)esoug]it.’:|: 

It is no woman-worship, however, but, if properly analyzed, 
man-worship, that prompts this honor to woman, i. e. to wife. 
For it is the incarnate husband that makes the wife glorious. 
And if we turn to the other side, we see this more plainly. 
The husband is the jirotector; he is the woman’s god. Here 
and hereafter he is the woman’s sole hope and possession. ‘ In 
the next world a woman’s sole [lossession is her husband ; he is 
her chief ornament ; she has no divinity equal to a husband ; 
he is her highest divinity; there is no rtd'uge, no joy, no pro- 
tector like a husband.’^ In accord with this, most of the laud 
of women is transferable to the husband : " when the husband is 
pleased, the divinities are pleased,’ etc. (xii. 145. 3). The song 


* They are from v. 33. 88 ; xii. 144. 5 ff. ; ib. 267. 31 ; 343. 18 ; iii. 61 . 29- 
30 ; 813. 72 ; i. 74. 42-48 ; iv. 2. 17 ; v. 38. 1 1 (compare M. ix. 26, striyah 
griyah). 

f Another derivation from the same passjige, xii. 267. 32 ff., is amhd 
a'hgdnd'Ai vardhandt. In ib. 35 we find it stated that 7udtd jdndti yad 
goiram tndtd. jdndti yasya sah, mdtur bharanamdtrena prltih sneJiah 
pituli prajd7j,~-Rs if the mother alone could tell the family and father. 
With Ait. Br. vii. 18 IT., on jdyd, compare ‘ the wife is jdyd because her 
husbgnd is born (jdyate) in her ; the wife’s wifeship is in this, that the 
husband is born of her ; the wife is half of the man, the root of his 
heaven,’ iv. 21. 40 IT. ; i. 74. 37 tf. 

X i. 97. 5 ; 83. 84. This demand on a i^an is to be honored when made 
by any woman. In xiii. 143. 89 the ‘ village custom ’ is opposed to the 
rule fhiJcdle patnlm upagayet. There are indications that on birth the 
man and not the woman was made impure. But by the common view 
both become impure : ‘ some say the woman becomes impure, others say 
the father ’ (B. i. 5. tl. 20-21 ) ; V^. iv. 21 ; (31. xiv. 15 ; M. v. 62. Compare 
in Greek antiquity Apoll. Argon. B. 1010 ff., describing the land ‘ where 
the women beat children and the men groan and tie up their heads ; 
but the women care for them.’ 

§ i. 104. 30 ; 238. 26 ; iii. 68. 19 ; 234. 2 ; xii. 145. 4 ; 148. 7 ff. 
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of the (lauj;‘liter of the king of Videha says: woman has no 

sacrificial rite, no religious feast or fast; the wife obtains 
heaven solely by obedience to her husband.’^ 

Suinana is instructed by ^-andili as to the conduct of gcKid 
women : the wife sliould not wear ascetic garments of red or of 
bask, nor go with her head shoni ; she must give pleasant words 
without harshness ; she must carefully and continually cultivate 
divinities, manes, and priests; she must not act in a mischiev- 
ous manner, nor stand in secret places, not talk too much ; she 
must in all thinp seek to please her husband,’ etc. Again we 
find ‘ the sum oi a wufe’s duty is to he obedient and restrained ; 
to eat what is left ; attend to the fire, the household, and guests ; 
her luisbanci her refuge and her god; the wife must do as the 
husband bids, whether right or wrong ; whether he be poor, 
sick, or on the side of the (public) enemy,’ etc.f 

Women have, howevw, the right of sliaring a penance with 
their husbands wlien, as in i. 119.41, the husband goes to the 
wov>d to do penance ‘ accompanied by the wife.’ Disobedience 
is censured, but husl)and-murder is without ex])iation ; punish- 
ment of the husband for lying is recommended ])y ‘some,’ but 
it is not said who inflicts it: probably said of the king.J The 
])rohibition against witchcraft is meant in the same way as the 
rules above. Sucli power w’ould relax the woman’s de])endence, 
and violate the rule shutting women out from the Vedic texts. 
As ‘ Vedic texts and roots’ go together in these injunctions, we 
may ])erha])s imagine that womairs fondness for dealing witli 
magical and harmful rites hel])ed to exclude her altogether. 
Tlie man tliat has a wife addicted to Vedic ’texts and roots, it 
is said, "would be as afraid of her as of a snake that had got 
into the house.’ This remark is made by DraupadI, who has 
just l>een asked wliy the lYindus are so fond of her: ‘ is it vows 
and ])enanee both, or texts or magic lierbs, force of wit or force 
of roots, or sickness (jaused by muttering prayers f DraupadI 


* xiii. 46. 12, followed again by Manu ix. 8 and 26. Compare 14 b = M. 
ix. 8 b ; 15, like M. ix. 26. 

t xiii. 128. 1 IT. {hdmynvasand valkaladhdriyi) ; xiii. 146.46, 55 ff. Hus- 
band, wife, and children must, howeA er, otey the parents and do the 
latter’s bidding, whether right or wrong, hi. 214.1H ff . In resi)ect fflf eat- 
ing with or after the husband, the Sutras make a geographic^al distinc- 
tion : Vas. xii.81 (forbidden); B. i. 1. 2. 2 ff . (a southern custom). But 
when guests are present, the wife always eats after them, as Draupadi 
does in iii. 50. 10. ('’oinparc also i. 158. 22 ff., and ib. 8-4, ‘ wife, son, and 
daugliter exist only for the man’s sake,’ etc. The Sutras say that pro- 
tected and pregnant women are, however, to eat first (G. v. 25 ; Ap. ii, 
2. 4. 11-18 : cf. M. iii. 114-116). 

t ii. 64. 8. In respect of lying, ‘ some think a wife, a husband, a priest, 
and a pupil should be punished for that sin ; but some (say) no (to this 
rule),’ xiii. 44. 21-22. Compare xii, 121. 60: ‘mother, father, brother, 
wife, and priest — these must not go unpunished by the king.’ 
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replies as above, adding tliat magic is to be applied against ene- 
mies alone, not as love-philters ; a good wife avoids egotism, 
wrath ; waits on her lord, etc, (much as above), and so wins his 
love ; she does not joke and mock ; she receives him gladly 
with a seat, water, and kind words when he returns from the 
field, etc.* 

Women are all guarded in the later Epic, but especially 
wives. To guard them is to guard one’s self from jealousy ; 
they are not to be trusted, even if good ; ‘ even a mother of 
son^ does not refiect on duty some, it is said, honor the father, 
some the mother ; but wives should obey mother, father, and 
husband ; ^ I can find no other laws so hard as the terrible laws 
for women.’t 

We find a general rule that women are not to be executed 
(e. g. iii, 206. 46, often repeated), yet the ‘terrible law for 
women ’ enjoins to the latest ])eriod that an adulteress shall be 
slain in a much worse manner than that implied by simple 
vadlia or execution. Death was inflicted as ^simple’ or as 
‘variegated’ in the Hindu code, and the latter, death l)y tor- 
ture, was the one selected for false wives. They exposed her 
in a j)ublic place and had her devoured by dogs. But others 
prefer to liave her mounted naked on a donkey and driven 
through the village. The Epic is freer than the Sutras, which 
have in mind the regulation that women are not to be killed, 
and lay greater stress on the caste-order involved, and give op- 
tional punishiuents, such as the above of riding a donkey, or of 
sleeping for a year in a \nt filled with cow-dung. The general 
Epic rule is that the seducer gets the great (‘r penalty ; the wife 
receives one-third the penalty imposed on one that slays a 
priest: a cattle-fine, or fasting with ascetic rules, being meant.:!; 

But without caste or f/^/rw-restrictions, we also find the rule 
that a guarded wife wlio has committed adultery should be 
eaten by dogs, while, as in the law-books, the 'man is tied 
upon an iron couch and roasted. In the case of adultery 
with the Guru’s wife, the stress of punishment is the man’s ; 


* iii. 233. 13 {immtras are for enemies, magic for them or for cattlo- 
disealSes : * I know the bull whose urine smelling the barren cow bears 
calves,’ iv. 30. 14, etc.). The mnlapracHra here inveighed against points 
to an extended practice ; it is spoken of as the samdcdm of bad women 
(loc. cit. 7 ff.). Pativratdtva is the name given to the pei-fect fidelity 
of women whose husbands are gods to them, xii 360. 10, etc. 

f The first quotations in iii. 12. 08 (with the pun on jdya) and i. 233. 31 ; 
xiii. 104, 138. The last in iii. 206, 5, 17, 8. In ib. 206. 20-30, even a priestly 
guest is forsaken by a woman that she may attend to her husband, say- 
ing, ‘ please excuse me, seer, but my husband is my greatest divinity.’ 

f xii. 166. 42 ft. In ib. 63 twelve years’ penance is allotted for priest- 
murder, but probably payment of cattle is meant here ; ‘the rest,’ 
i. e. two-thirds of the nne, the seducer’s penalty. 
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lie IB also roasted. He is subsequently reborn as a wolf ; or, 
according to Maun, as a jackal.* 

Death as the penalty is implied in the ordeal by tire in Sitfds 
case ; the su8])i(non ot adultery must be removed liy entering 
fire, as a test of purity. In the real Epic story the wives are 
of so perfect a character that they do as they please, except in 
theory and a}>horisin. That social converse with men was (piite 
open and natural lias alread}' been pointed out. 

Tlie Ilesiodic and Manavic metaphor of a wife as a tield, and 
tlie whole levirate doctrine hanging on this metaphor, is well 
knowni to the Epic. The wife is a ‘jiiire fiekl,’ and ‘on the 
hiisbainrs field shall he raise fair offspring.’ A curse falls on 
soilless women, and the sonless husband goes to hell. Hence 
levirate marriages. We find also that adopted daughters are 
like own daughters in the matter of marriage: tlie second 
method of raising a fictitious son, illustrated by Arjnna at 
Manipura.f 

*■ Caste order is not given in our text as a factor. Compare xii. 105. 
03 ff. (M. xi. 177). Compare khddayet (M. viu. 871), khddayet (O. xxiii. 
Ifi), Rnd {‘i^ahhw tarn ardayet Harhsthdne hahuvistare {loc. eit.) All the 
original harsliness.is preserved in Ag. P. 226. 42, hhartdraih langhayed 
yd tdfh (^.vabhih sarhghdiayet striyam ; and ib. 257. 05, the niurd(‘ress is 
killed by drowning. For the other citations, compare xii. 105.40 with 
the alh'i'Tiatives of M. xi. 104-105 following ; also xiii. 141. 20 if. ; 104. 21. 
In xiii. 122. 9, we learn that tapas alone frees from this, old and new 
mixed together. In xii. 35. 20-25, the adulterer (►r ‘robber of wives’ 
does penance for a year, ^'bmpare also xiii. 23. 01 ff. ^the prayokiar), 
and ib. 13.3, ‘murder, theft, and adultery,’ the thn*e sms of tlie body. 
All members of the Guru’s family l)eing venerable (i. 77. 7-8), it may he 
that an early distinction arose between simple adultery ami that with 
the teacher’s wife, especially as the youth lived with the teaclier. But 
apparently the older general law was that an adulteress should he eaten 
by dogs and the man burned. The Sutras add that the man should 
be castrated. Adultery with a low-caste woman, by the same author- 
ity, renders one liable only to a year’s penance (G. xxiii. 32: Ap. i. 9. 
‘27.10-11). A distinction is also made, as in Mama, between women 
guarded and unguarded, but there is no Aryan limit here (G. xii. 2 ; Ap. 
ii. 10. 20. 20 ; M. viii. 374), except in the case of Aryan woman and slave 
(Ap. ii. 10. 27. 9). Outcasting is the penalty for adultery with female 
relatives and the Guru’s wife in G. xxi. 1-8 ; Vas. i. 20, etc. The roast- 
ing, castrating, etc., are here limited to olfen.se with the Guru’s wife, 
though denied by some (G. xxiii. 8 ff., ‘ father only ’) ; Vas. xx. 18; Ap. 
i. 9. 25. 1-2; i. 10. 28. 15-10 (Harita opposed). Ho killing by dogs is re- 
served here for the Aiyan woman’s adultery with a man of lowVaste 
(G. xxiii. 14-15 ; Vas. xxi. 1 ; M. viii. 871— 2, caste implied). 

\k^etram punyarn, i. 74. 52; niyuktahy i. 105. 17 (the man, not the 
woman is here ‘ commissioned ’); curse on barren women, xiii. 127. 13 : 
cf. ib. 129. 1 ff. The sons of all sorts are given in the late passage xiii. 
48, 49 (~ M. ix. 160, x. 10, etc.) ; the daughter, in xiii. 49. 24 : cf. ib. 12. 
It is said that commission is lawful at a woman’s command, or with 
the Guru’s wife. I may add the converse of this rule on the man, that 
the women, except at natural seasons, is for once Hvatantrd. But the 
levirate is forced upon her by her obedience (i. 122. 19-30). The law gives 
sixteen years from maturity as the time for apj>ointing a widow (Vfis. 
xvii. 69). The Epic legends are too well known to need detail : Pandu’s 
appointment of the gods ; the case of Bhishma, etc. The first form is 
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Woman’s property. The simplest rule is given thus: ^ three 
people have no property — a slave, a son, and a woman.’* From 
this to the statement in the pseudo-Epic that the amount of 
inhe»itance which a woman may claim is ^ three thousand ’ is a 
long step. This later view holds in brief the following posi- 
tion : the daughter inherits in default of sons ; the son of the 
daughter, dduhitra, may also inherit; the woman takes the 
gifts given at marriage as her own property ; the wife, with the 
above limitations, is the legal owner of what her husband may 
leave to her ; the wife may make free use of what her husband 
has given to her; it is ‘the fruit of enjoyrueiit ’ Init slie may 
not touch her husband’s property ; at tlie wife’s death, her 
daughter of highest caste inherits what the mother has got 
from her father ; the king may not conliscate the pro})erty of 
women left unprotected.f 

As it is. evident that these provisions for women’s property 
are mere legal verses incorporated into the pseudo-Ej)ic, we 
must revert to the ‘no-property’ rule as the law of the earlier 
poem. In })oint of fact, however, we liave no property of 
women discussed in the tale except incidentally, as affected by 
the disposition of the wife lost as a stake in gambliTig, which 
scene alone shows tliat the woman herself and her nominal 
possessions were her lord’s, to do witli as he pleased. J % 

Divorce was scarcely necessary, unless we extend tlie mean- 
ing of the word. If a woman sinned lightly, she could be 
‘ overmarried ’ — that is, sui)erseded ; but her wedding connec- 
tion was not annulled. It is formally stated that one should 
not separate from his wife.§ 

to appoint the brother of the dead man ; then any one of the family ; 
then during tlie man’s life. Finally the priest is ajipointed. The priest is 
the substitute in the later rule, reminding us of Mandeslo’s experience in 
finding that all iprls were given to the priests on arriving at maturity, 
and none were fit for marriage till used by the priests : rather far from 
the Vedic ideal, na anyajdtam (R. V. vii. 4. b- The Buddhistic law 
permits a man to marry his brother’s widow, and also his living wife’s 
sister ; but to marry his dead wife’s sister is unbecoming (Sparks, notes 
on the Buddhist law, i. 7). 

* V. 33. 64 ; i. 82. 22 ; ii. 71 . 1 ; all like M. viii. 416. 

f Compare xiii. 45. 10 ff . = M. ix. 180 if . ; ib. 46. 2 =:M. iii. 54 ; ib. 47. 
23-25, ^ cf. M. ix. 198-200 (Manu’s nirhdra is here apahdra ; nd 'pahdrmh 
atriyali kui'yuh) ; in 23, trisahasraparo day ah striydi deyo ahanasya 
vdi, bhartrd tae ca dhanam dattarh yatharham bhoktum arhati. Last 
quotation in xiii. 61. 25. For pensioned widows, see above, p. 107. 

i Into the legal points of strtdhana I cannot here enter, but may 
refer to the essay of Jolly already quoted for the legal view, and to the 
Puranic rule giving six kinds of property to women, Ag. P. 255. 30 ; 
209.22, 27. In this work, 221.20ff. — 23 and 223-226 treat especially 
of women, generally from the same point of view as the law-books, 
but here any woman without distinction attains heaven by entering 
‘ her husbana’s fire.’ 

g xii. 270. 27, na patnMi irihareta ndrlm. The commentator (see M. 
ix. 46, 80-81, 83) compares 5.p. ii. 5. 11. 12-14 (Vas. xiii. 49; xxi.9-10), 
saying that tnbhajeta is meant. 
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On the treatment of the wife.,* two tales may show the prac* 
tical teaching. 'Jhe second is absurd, but worth reading. 

‘ There came a guest to a j>oor man’s cottage ; he was very 
hungry. They gave him food, and he ate it all and was^liiin- 
gry. Then the householder, knowing the guest-law, gave tlie 
stranger his own sliai'e. But he ate it and was hungi’v. Then 
tlie wife would give her share also ; Init the householder broke 
the guest-law, saying: ‘nay; thou art wearied and hungry; 
eat, wife, for the beasts and insects protect their wives ; thou 
also shalt not sulfer ’ (xiv. 90. 88 if.). ‘ Jainadagni was a priest 

who used to amuse himself by shooting arrows ; his wife ran 
after them and picked them up. Once she reniaijied a long 
time. When she returned, he demaiuied why slu‘, had been bo 
long c(»llecting the arrows. She answered : tlie sun was very 
hot; my head burned, my feet were tired. Then he said, did 
the sun dare ^ 1 will shoot the sun. Therefore he shot at the 

sun, but could not hit it, on account of its speed. I >ut he knew 
that at noon the sun stands still one half a wink ; and he said, 
in tiiat wink 1 shall hit it. But the sun became frightened, 
and said, do not shoot me, 1 am useful to tliee ; 1 bring the 
clouds and rain and fruit. Then Jamadagni de(u'ded not to 
shoot. But he said, show me how I may protect my wife 
when slie runs about collecting arrows. The sun said, make a 
shade and liold it up; make leather covers and ])ut them oji 
her feet. Thus Jamadagni invented umbrellas and sandals, 
and his wife ran after his arrows wn'thout harm’ (xiii. 95. 2 if.). 

AiKKther tale, makes the world, de]>o])ulated by warriors, grow 
again ])y virtue of marriages between priests and women of tluj 
wai'rior-caste. The period was one of gi’cat felica'ty, as the 
inhabitants in tliis sec^ond creation W(u*e (hjvold of lust, and 
even the animals were virtuous, op])osed to the unliridled sin 
of the earlier era. The story may be nothing but a moral on 
the good induence of jiriests.* 

The Mother. — Little as we see of women in this light, we 
cannot but admire the attitude lield by the heroes toward 
Pritha, or in fact any scene where the mother occ.urs.f She is 

* i. (i4. 5 ff. Tlie story is often repeated. Coinj)aro i. 104. 5 ; 122,:i fT. ; 
xii. 228. 50 ff. In xii. 207. 40, tlie Kali age first sees marriage. The later 
(condition of wifehood in the period of child-marria^^e is well illustrated 
by the tale of Dharmavyildha, whose daugiiter is ^iven away to a young: 
man, and is obedient to him and to his sister, till the latter says sorm^- 
thing disagreeable about her father, on which she runs honu' crying to 
her papa : Var. P. 8. The same Pura^ia uses vivdhammagrim kfivd as 
‘ preparing for the wedding,’ Var. P. 22. 44. 

f Pritha, Gandhari, a,nd the other motliers of the Epic^ are looked 
upon with the greatest veneration. A passing touch shows this on the 
wedding-night of the Pandus. We find the new-made bride sleeping at 
the feet of the heroes; their mother, before them {purastdt), at their , 
head, i. 192. 9. 
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holy, as the father is ; the child-ren mast obey her as they obey 
him. She is to be guarded by her sou, and protected fey him 
when her husband is dead. " More elevated tlian heaven is the 
father ; more venerable than eartli, the mother.’ She is again 
said to be the most venerable of all persons.* 

Whether father or mother deserve more respect is the only 
question allowed on this point. Women as mothers are identi- 
ned with the earth, as man is with the creator. So it is said in 
one place that the mother surpasses tiie father; in another, 
tlmt the father is better than the mother.f The eldest sister is 
regarded as a mother, and so too the brother's wife, if one lias 
been nursed by her. Tliis corresponds to the fatlierly position 
occupied by the eldest brother.^ The mother’s curse is, it is 
said, one ior which tliere is no antidote, altliough all other 
curses may be averted (i. 37. 4).§ 

The Widow. — As seen above, the son protects his widowed 
mother. Among those with whom one should not engage in 
business are sons, brothers, a widow, and a son-in-law (v. 37. 30). 
The self-immolation of Madrl, although slie is described as ^re- 
solved on heaven’ (i. 120. 30), is merely that of a favorite queen. 
Nothing would indicate that a coimnon M7)man, or a woman of 
priestly caste, ought to die on her husband's pyre.|| 1 showed 
above that this custom probably originated with royalty, and wa# 
in the beginning confined to one wife.^ The emphasis with 
which the ideal time of old is referred to as one ‘when 
there were no widows’ (i. 109. 11) would imply an undue num- 
ber at the time of the writer. So, too, the remark that ‘ all 
men mn after a widow ’ shows the widows as a frecpient and 
disturbing element in society.** 

♦ iii. 298. 85 ; v. 38. 74 ; i. 106. 82 ; xii. 86. 17 ; iii. 818. CO {mdUl gunitard) ; 
i. 196. 16 ; xii. 108. 3 ff. ; xiii. 104. 145. In the two last, the motlier’s will is 
law, although it be wrong or hard. Compare Taitt. Up. i.l 1, ‘ tli^ mother 
shall bo to thee as a god.’ Gf>mpare also G. ii. 51 ; Vas. xiii. 48 ; Ap. i. 
10. 28. 9, etc. 

\ xii. 108. 17, 24, and xiii. 106. 16 (= M. ii. 145) ; compare ib. 106. 66 ; xii. 
190. 15 ; 108. 26 ; 297, 2. The mother and father are each ‘ lord of their 
children ’ by i. 106. 82. 

t xiii. 105. 19-20 (jye^thd matfsamd hhagim) ; sisters without children 
live in their brothers’ house, v. 83. 70. 

§ Ehward Thomas, in his essay “On the Position of Women in the 
East in Olden Time,” not imparting much of value for India, would 
prove a metronymic custom of naming children. As shown above, p. 
105, this is only partially true. 

1 In the drama, the suttee of a Brahman woman is expressly said to 
be a sin (Mpcch., Act x). In the ordinary burial of xii. 29S. 88, the Epic 
knows nothing of this prac^tice ; the support of widows is implied ib. 
228. 40. 

^ Jolly thinks the practice began with ‘ the lower castes,’ but adds as 
a suggestion * the warrior-caste’ (loc. cit., p. 448). 

‘ All men run after a woman who has lost her husband, as birds run 
after food let fall on the ground,’ i. 168. 12. It is added that she should 
die before or with her husband. 
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In harmony with its general charatiter, the Epic both knows 
and ijgiKn’es Sntt^e.* * * § We must undoubtedly make geographi- 
cal cU&tinctions, as well as those of time. Burnell says that the 
custom is more common in the Gujarati records than in the 
south, wheifi they are only to be found in the TeleguX /an arose 
countrJ^’ lie says ‘ the custom has never been common in 
southern India’ (raheog., }>, 7S, 120).f 

In Epic law, a second Imshand is forbidden, whether the first 
husband be dead or alive.:!: Tiie Epic story ignores such a rule. 
Damayanti as a grass- wid(>w finally seeks refuge in a neighbor- 
ing kingdom, and serves the (pieeirs daughter, on condition 
that she shall not have to eat leavings or wash feet or sjx^ak to 
men ; if a man desire to marry her, lie shall be lined and then 
slain. In the same way Krishnii, in tlie late fourth book, be- 
comes the companion of the wife of Virata on exactly the 
same (*.onditioiis, as a mirlrolhrl or niaid.§ 

Except in the case of a natl^ women refrain from suicide, 
although they generally threaten to kill themselves when dis- 
appointed. They mention, as means of executing their threats, 
hanging, fire, water, and poison — ^l)nt they always continue to 
live. II 

Queens are as independent rulers comparable witli slaves in 
yke capacity ; alluded to, hut disparagingly, as rulers very imde- 
sirahle : ‘when a woman is the ruler, men sink like stone-boats' 
(above, p. 1.3fi, note). Women’s kingdonis seem far oif and 


* See above, p. 172 ff., and i. 74. 46, mftam bhartdrmh sddhvy arm- 
gacchati, the general rule. 

1 1 might add in connection with this suicide of the woman that the 
(Jiva faith demands the same of the man in the Pnranic period ; agnim 
Wavieaie yan tu rudralokam sa gaechati, Vayu P. i. 21. 66. So Kalanos? 
The Epic condems thedf?no7td pumdn. male suicide, i. 179. 20 ; so also the 
law, Ap. i. 10. 28. 17 ; Vas. xxiii. 14 ff.; G. xiv. 12 ; M. v. 89 ; so Puranic 
law in general, Ag. P. 157. 82 ; drama, Utt. K., Ac*t iv. ; M}-cch., Act i. 

X i. 104. ;i4-87. The law ‘ from n<fw on ' is tlius given by Dlrghatarnas, 
with the addition that the woman’s i>roperty, however rich she may be, 
would only cause her to become vcthdbhogd, or an unlawful fmjoyer 
(commentator as pumyoga). A second husband is rec^ognized in law, 
e. g. V^. xvii. 19. 20 ; M, ix. 175, but with disapproval. Even the vir- 
tuous Damayanti pretends to marry again, im])iying the usage. 

§ iii. 65. 68 ; iv. 9. 82-86. A set term is appointed by the law-books for 
a grass-widow to wait for her husband's return, tliree, six, twelvft, eU;. 
years being specified: G. xviii. 15 ff.; M. ix. 76 ; Vas. xvii. 75 ff. (five years). 
In Pritha’s position we have a glimpse of the extrac)rdinary mf>rality 
allowed in a woman, provided she be a childless wife, ('ompare the 
definition in i. 128, 77, vd "tag caUirtham prasamm dpatsv apt xyadanty 
utut atah param Hvdrrinl sydd haruiham pancame bliavet. The line 
seems drawn at four legitimate children got by other tlian the husband ; 
after that the woman is reprehensible. This is given as a xjroverb, and 
not only in a]mlication to Pritha. 

1 Compare Damayanti and Uttara in iii, 56, 4,; xiv. 69. 9. The men 
are as extravagant : com^jiare iii. 7. 6, with * the sword ’ added in a like 
vain threat. 
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foreign, and are groaned as such: Hhe barbarians, the Ya- 
mnas, the Chinese, and those that live in a woman’s kingdom’ 
(ill 51. 25). 

Women- warriors are as unfamiliar as independent queens. 
Only Drupada’s boy-girl upholds a legend which, if it means 
anything, means that a child was, though a female, brouglit up 
as a boy, and became a warrior. The figure of this warrior 
seems too intimately connected with many scenes to allow us 
to suppose that it was invented as an excuse for Arjuna. The 
child ^was born a girl and became a boy,’ for its parents pro- 
claimed it as a son. 

*vi. 119. 34, stribhmmc ca ^ihhun^inah ; vi. 107. 81, yatha 'bhavac ca 
strl purvam pa^edt purhstvam samdgatah (compare ib. 106). 


ADDITIONS. 


p. 103, note, on dhvdyaka, as judge, xii. 76. 6, compare Muir, Tnd. 
\nt. iii. 338. 

p. 108, first line of note, com])are Biihler on G. x. 17, 18. 
p. 131, note *, add pltvd hdildtakam madJiu in vii. 113. 63. 
p. 133, note f, compare Ap. O. 8. vii. 18. 1. 

p. 338, on ])o8ition of kniglit, add vii. 156. 139, rathamadhyasthah. 
p. 340, on vanitha, against commentator as quoted, note ayasinayo 
varuthalj in vii. 43. 5, and compare the iron car of a demon, ib. 167. 39. 

p. 343, on dhvaja, note indraJdla (in C., indrajdla), part of staff, in 
vi. 59. 133 : compare note on p. 398. 

p. 357, on liorses, note Krishna, beautiful ‘ as a mare of Kashmere,’ in 
iv. 9. 11, kdi^mlrl iiiramgamt. 

p. 266, on tusks of elephants, add vaturdanta iva dvipah, vii. 16. 19. 
p. 371, note t, on bow-string, add i, 335. 31. 

p. 303, fourth line ; in R, the yantra are raised ; in Mbh., the {‘aiagh/iti , 
p. 364, on phratriogamy : in i. 104. 10, tlie wife of one brother objects 
to imion with tlie ae(‘oTid only because she is enceiute. 
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p. 58, abbreviations, for A. P. read always Ag. P. 
p. 77, lines 7 and 8 from foot, transpose the lines, 
p. 79, note, line 15, after below readjp. 
p. 80, last line of note, for Par. G. S. read Parci^i. Snirti. 
p. 96, note, line 6, for explained read n nexplained : lines 8, IM). 30, for 
pp. 7tb 73, 8b read respe(itively }){>. 78, 7^. 87. 

[). 97, line 27, for kind read hind. 

p. 99, note *, the quotation is from R. vi, 51. 58. 

]). 113, note f, line 4, for j). 77 read p. 79. 
p. 116, note II, line 12, dele Jfl.30. 
p. 121, note line 1, for Hi. 16. / ? read Hi. 16. 74. 
p. 123, note f, line 2 : Apastamba means here the verst^ t>f Ap. as in- 
teq)reted by the commentator (see p. 122, note 3) ; for recogni- 

tion of atate gambling-tablen should have been written rccogniiion of 
royal revenue from state gambling-tables. 
p. 126, liin* 21, for legal read early. 
p. 127, note f, line 12, for p. 45 read p. 83. 
p. 129, line 2, for o'nce read owtt. 

p. 132, note line 4, for ]>]>. 77, 87 read 79, 88 ; ib. , line 9, for thirtieth 
read thirtee'tiih. 

|). 137, note I, line 2, for G. 8. read Smiii. 
p. 156, line 2, for and falsely rc*ad Ihen falsely. 

]). 177, note f, line 15, for alnwe read about. 

]). 199, note, line 2 from top, for riii. (160. 43) read vii. 
p. 208, note, read dsddya ; vdmani .... 
p. 227, note for 34-1 read Ag. P. 31(1. 

p. 238, note *, line 6, for the yugahuihara. read yugamdhara 

p. 240, note ^1 , dele a'ud, vii. 18. 31. 

p. 302, line 4, for over read at (see a<lditions). 
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Aliortion, 387. 

Adultery, 107, 118, 366 ff. 

Age, of manhood, 110, 137, 169; of 
womanhood, 341 ff. 

Ages, 114. 

Agriculture, 108, 

Ambassador, 151 (162 ff.). 
Aristocracy, 108, 135. 

Army, 94, 185, 190, 196 ff., 201, 221. 
dtatciyin, 187, 231. 
agmii^ 297. 

Assembly, see council. 

Autonomy of towns, 136. 

Beef, eaten, 120. 

Battle, appearance of, 225, 322 ; laws 
of, 227. 

Boasting, 233, 317. 

Brihaspati, 129, 131, 165, 182, 202 ff., 
207, 219, 226. 


Dancing, 118, 121, 177, 326, 329, 884. 

Deserter, slain, 189. 

Dialects, 82. 

Drama, 112, 125, 177, 329, 384, 344. 

Dress, 105, 170, 306, 317, 341, 348 ff., 
365, 369. 

Drinking, 121, 177. 

Election, of king, 143 ; of husband 
or wife, 167 ff., 359 ff. 

Family, origin of, 135 ; rule of, 139 ; 
wife of, 354 ; order in battle, 198. 

Farmers and traders, 74, 76, 80 ff., 
92, 94, 96, 97. 

Fate, 187, 316. 

Father (see Guru), 141, 870. 

Fighting, as a law, 187. 

Foreigners (see Kuras), 96, 98, 247, 
339; Yavanas, 75, 136, 212, 296, 
305. 


Burial, in, 370. 

Capital xmnishment (see adultery, 
drinking, thieves), 184, 836. 
Castes, 73 ff . , 80, 87, 92, 106, 168, 388. 
Cattle, 80 ; branding of, 166. 
Cavalry, 224 (262 ff.). 

Charioteer, 96 (251 ff.). 

Chastity, 118, 334 ff., 337. 

Children, 339, 340. 

Circuit of state, 131 ; circles of bat- 
tle, 253, 284, 286. 

Commander-in-chief, 100, 199, 204 ; 

a kingly office, 216, 220, 222. 
Commandments, eight or ten, 116. 
Consecration (see itirdjand), 145. 
Corporations, 81 ff., 96, 184. 


Gamblers, 121 ff., 149. 

Games, 125, 340. 

Gathas, 69, 327. 

Genealogies, 69, 329. 

Gods, 815, 816. 

j Guards of army, 200, 205, 221, 252, 
! 261. 

' (i un-powder, 299 ff. 

I Gurus, 187, 142, 158 ff., 155, 161, 870 ; 
i wives of, 337. 
i Hair, 193, 307, 332. • 

j Hereditary succession, 187, 183. 
t Horses (see ca valry and sficrifice), 
I color of, 81, a4r>, 357 ; 355 ff. 

! Hunting, 119. 

■ Itaydfi., 88. 


Council, 99 ff., 102, 130. 148, 150 ff., ; Judges, 102, 128, 132. 

160. i King, 82, 95, 136 ; titles of, 79, 113 ; 

Court of law, 132 ff. ' origin of, 99 ff., 113 ff.; deified, 

Courtiers, 99, 149, i 114, 163 ; daily life of, 129. 

Crimes (see abortion, adultery, | Kurus of the North, 76, 96. 
murder, thieves, vices), inexpia- 1 Lamps in battle, 214. 
ble, 94, 337. 1 Land-ownership, 87 ff . 
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Levirate, 346, 355, 367, 371. 
Literature, 108, 111, 112. 

Lords of realm, 99. 

Love, 334 ; love-charm, 366. 

Lying, 12^, 365. 

Magic (308 ff.), 312, 365 ff. 
Mahabharata, origin of, 58 ff., 324 ; 
fifth Veda, 112. 

Marriage, 110, 167 ff., 341 ff., 355 ff.; 
f)rice, 845 ff. 

Means, the four, etc., 126, 182. 
Megastiienes, 59, 88, 98, 124, 136, 171, 
174, 190, 343, 347. 

Mercy, 86, 229. 

Military authorities, 202. 

Moral, laws, 104, 115 ff., 123 ff., 231 ; 

responsibility, 132. 

Mother, 369 ; brother of, 141. 
Mourning, 188. 

Mules in war. 269. 

Murder (see atatdyin), 113, 336, 365. 
Music, 170, 199, 318 ff. 

Names, 105, 166, 364. 
mrajanCi, 148, 176, 177. 

Offit^ers (see (*ouncil), of king, 84 ff., 
95, 101, 128 ; of war, 203, 221. 
Ordeals, 133. 

Out castes, 337. 

Eknson, 111, 178, 277. 

. Polyandry, polygamy, 170, 354. 
People-caste, 73 ff., 79, 94. 

Priests, 72, 88, 79 ff., 92, 96, 103, 
150 ff., 154, 158, 172, 184 ff., 198, 
248, 325, 328, 353. 
Prognostications, 314. 

Queens, 136, 371. 
ratlianlila. 238, 

Realm, divided, 77, 83, 127. 
nabhd, 148. 

8acrilice, horse, 147 ; human, 138. 
yalihotra, 202. 

Salutation, 75, 106, 337. 
yankhalikhita rule*, 155. 

(^ataghniy 298, 300. 

Sex, cause of, 335. 

Slaves, 73, 97, 848, 354 ; of war, 107, 
387 ; as kings, 186. 

Sons, 114, 138. 

Spies, 152, 184, 198, 200, 254 ff. 

Suicide, 371. 

gdrai 99 ff., 222, 303. 


I Suttee, 172 ff., 371. 
j svayaifhvara^ se^e election. 

Tacitus, 100, 113, 123, 191, 223. 

Taxes, 86 ff.# 89, 90, 91. 

Teacher, see Guru. 

Thieves, 79, 184, 136. 

Towns, 77, 96, l36, 174 ff. 

Tribute, 91. 

trivenu^ 242. 

Uganas, 129, 131, 193, 202, 311. 

utsedha, 305. 

Vasishtha, 73, 75, 152, 159, (179). 

Vedas, 111, 112, 188, 365; Atharva, 
312 ff., 318 ; dhanurveda, 111, 308. 

Vengeance, 188. 

Vices (see drinking, gambling, 
hunting, lying, crimes, women), 
117, 339. 

Victory, 115, 159, 316. 

vinaya, 159. 

Villages (see towns), animals of, 
1 19 ; as gifts, 172 ; (justom of, 364. 

Vows, 233. 

Vr^ala, 168. 

vyfiha^ 192, 195 tf., 201 ; door of, 225. 

Warriors (see priests, slaves, 
women), nohk's, and common, 
92, 98, 104 ff'., 154, 369; deriva- 
tion of name, 114, 186; study of, 
I 108 ff. 

I Weapous, 176, 178; divine, 292, 

! 296 ff., 313. 

Witnesses, 132, 338. 

Woman (see abortion, adultery, 
chastity, dancing, dress, drink- 
ing, family, games, Guru, mar- 
riage, names, polygamy, queens), 
purity, 331, 337 ff.; ideal, 332; 
independence of, 350 ; obedience, 
335, 378 ; hoiif)!* to, 364 ; conduct, 
365; guarded, 339, 349 ff., 366; 
property of, 368, 371 ; divorce, 
358, 368 ; eating with, 365 ; as a 
warrior, 372 ; as a vi(;e, 118 ; poets, 
344 ; religion of, 852 ; second 
wife, 358 ; second husband, 371 ; 

I wife’s relations, 99 ; widows, 107, 
j 172, 843, 370. 

1 yantra, 178, 301. 

Year, as month, 342, 



AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOOIETT 


Proceedlns:^ at Boston, IVfay Otli, 1885. 


The Society was c alled to onler ir the hall oi* the American 
Academy, at twenty minutes ]>ast ten o’clock on Wednesday, 
Alay (>th, by the I^resident, Professor W. 1). Whitney, of Yale 
C-ollege, New Haven, Ponn. 

The minutes of the [)recedint]^ met*tin<^ read hy the Re- 

cording Secretary, Professor I’oy, and a|)[>rovi‘d. The ireneral 
order of pnx^eedin^s was announced. R(‘})(>rts of the n'tirin^ 
otficx'rs were then ]>resented. 

The accounts of the TrcasurtT, Air. Van Nana*, were referred 
to ATessrs. Dickerman and John A. Pain(‘ as a. Committix^ of 
Audit, and found corn'ct. They are in brief summary as follows : 


RECEIPTS. 


Balance on hand, May 7th, 1884, . . . . 

Annual assessments (98) paid in, . - - 

Sale of the Journal, 

Interest on de]>osit in Savings Bank, 

8490.00 

10.07 

40.84 

$1,0;17.94 

Total receipts ff)r the year, 

- 

5411.91 

EXPENDITURES. 


•81,581.85 

Printing’ of Proceedings, t‘tc., - _ - 

I^aper, - 

Exj)enses of Library and Correspondciuc, 

8109.98 

180.00 

18.90 


Total (Expenditures for the yc^ar, _ _ - _ 

Balan(Ee on hand, May 0th, 1885, - - - - 


.8308.88 

1,212.97 



.81,581.85 


The Bradley type-fund now amounts to |994.12. 


The Librarian, Air. Van Name, reported that the vSocJety^had 
received from the lion. Eugene ScJmyler nine Arabic manu- 
scripts, among them a beautifully writUui and illurninatc'd manu- 
script of the Koran ; from Mr. W. W. Rockhill a (a>j)y of tlie 
“Hundred Thousand Songs of Alilaraspa,” notic(‘d in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Societ}'^ for October, 18H4 ; and from the Frtuich 
Government the fourth volume of the Bhagavata Purana in the 
series of the “ Collection Orientale.” The other accessions w ere 
chiefly the regular exchanges. The total accessions amount to 
nine manuscT*ipts, forty -five printed volumes, ninety-seven parts 
of volume^, and fifty-three j)amphletH. The [iresent number of 
1 
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titles in tlie Society’s library is, of printed books, 4,296 ; and of 
manuscripts, 161. ^ • 

For tlie Committee of Publication, Professor Whitney reported 
that the second half of volume xi. of the Journal was all in ty}>e. 
It contained articles on the Cypriote inscriptions of the Cesnola 
collection in New York, on the American Arabic Bible, on a 
Syriac Lectionary, and on the Greek stamps on the handkis of 
Rhodian a/niphora^ found in (/yjn-us, and now in the Metro])olitan 
Museum of New York, by Prof. Isaac H. Hall ; on the professed 
(piotatioris from Manu found in the Malnlbhfirata, by Prof. E. 
W. Hopkins; on the un augmented verb-forms of the Rig- and 
Atharva-vedas, by Prof. John Avery; on the northern barba- 
rians in aiHuent (vhina, by President W. A. P. Martin ; and on 
the position of llu‘ Vaitrlna-sutra in the literature of the Atharva- 
veda, by Prof. Bloomlield. There remained to be printed the 
account of books received and the revised list of members, and it 
was ho])i‘d that all would be finished and distributed to the mem- 
bers in a few weciks. 

On behalf of the Directors, the Corresponding Secretary, Pro- 
fessor Lanman, announced that Professors Short and Hall and 
Dr. Ward had been appointed a Committee of Arraiigeimmts for 
the autumn meeting, ami that the same would be held at C^dum- 
bia College, New York, on Wednesday, October 2Sth, unless the 
Committee saw fit to (*hange place or time. The Committee of 
Publication of the prececling year had been rea]>])ointed. • The 
Directors ])roposed and recommended to the Society for election 
the following [)ersons : 

As C/or])orate Members — 

Mr. William Emrnette Coleman, of Han Francisco ; 

Mr. Adoniram Judson Fiatou, of Plymouth, Mass. ; 

Mr. Abraham V. W. Jackson, of Columbia College, New York ; 

Dr. Henry A. Todd, of Baltimore ; 

Rev. William C. Winslow, of Boston ; 

Mr. H. B. Witton, of Flamilton, Ontario, 

The gentlennm thus ju'oposed were duly elected. 

Tlie President named as a (committee to nominate officers for 
the ensuing year the Rev. Messrs. Dickerman and George, and 
Prof. El well. These gentlemen projiosed the re-(‘lection of the 
retinfiig board of officers without any changes, and their j)ro})osal 
was unanimously ratified by the meeting. The names are : 

Prenident^ Prof(*ssor W. D. Whitney, of New Haven ; — Vice- 
Prefiidentu, Rev. A. P. Peabody, of Cambridge ; Professor FI F]. 
Salisbury, of New Haven; Rev. W. H. Ward, of New York; — 
liecorduig Secretary, Professor C. H. Toy, of Cambridge ; — 
ijorrcspondlng Secretary, Professor C. R. Lanman, of C’am- 
bridge ; — Sect’etary of the Clamical Section, Professor W. W. 
Goodwin, of Cambridge ; — Treasurer and Librarian, Mr. Addi- 
son Van Name, of New Haven ; — Directors, Professor John 
Avery, of Brunswick, Maine; Professor Jose})h H. Thayer, of 
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Canibridjn^e ; Mr. A. L Ootheal, Professor (diaries iSliort, ami Pro- 
fessor Isaac* II, Hall, of New York ; and President Daniel V, (oil- 
man and Professor Maurice Bloomfield, of Baltimore. 

The Corresponding Secretary read the list of members who had 
died during the year, and gave some of the facts of their lives 
and relations to the Society. The deceased were as follows : 
th(‘ Honorary Members, 

Professor Richard Lopsiiis, of Berlin : 

M. Adolphe Regnier, of Paris ; 

and th(^ (dirporate Memliers, 

Mr. John W. Barrow, of New York ; 

Mr. Porter <J. Bliss, of Now York : 

Rev. James T. Dickinson, of Middletield, Conn. ; 

Mr. (leorgc^ B. Dixwell, of Boston ; 

Rev. Adolphus Huebsch, of New York ; 

Rev. William Hutchison, of Norwich, < .*omi. ; 

Prof. Joseph William Jenks, of Newtonville, Mass. : 

Prof. Lt'wis R. Packard, of New Haven, Conn. ; 

Hon, Stephen Salisbury, of Worcester, ^Rlass. ; 

Mr. Charles Tracy, of New York. 

Prof(‘ss<)r Ije})sius was one of the first four honorary memlxu’s 
of tlu‘ S(a*iety, and was elected with Chanipollion-h^geac, Ho- 
siJlini, and Sir (birdner Wilkinson, on th(‘ fourth of Octolxn-, 
1 Hia (at the sixth Tne(‘ting of the I )ire<*tors), during his absi'uci* 
on his first arclneological journey to thi‘ Nile Valiev. His great 
achievenu r.ts in ^P^gyjitology are a ]>art of tin* history of our 
time. Regnier was the pu})il and friend of Burnouf, and would 
hav(‘ been his su(*cessor had he been willing to renoun(*(^ his alle- 
giance to tlu‘ house of Orleans. His later yc^ars bad been devot(‘d 
to the publication of the eoIle(*tion, Les yramh irritmloH de la 
Fra are but by tlie fruits of Ids earlier labors, namely Ins Avork 
on Vedic grammar, and his edition, with translation and eom- 
mentary, of tlie Rigveda Pratiyakbya (1H5G-.59), be has merited 
well of Oriental students also, lie suecetahsi Mold as pr(‘sident 
of the Societe Asiatiqiie. 

Mr. Jenks, son of oiU‘ of tlie original eor}H)rators of the Society, 
Dr. Wm. Jenks, was born in IHOH, and was one of tb(* very few 
survivors of tli(‘ men named on its first list of memlxu’s^ Hi* 
graduated at Amherst College in IH20, and was a[)pointed (diaplain 
and jirofessor of niatheinaties in the United States Navy. A 
voyage to Egypt and the L(‘vant (jui(*keiied Ids alriaady awakened 
interest in Oriental studies. Resigning his commission, he devoted 
himself to his favorite pursuits umler De Saey. On Ids return 
be spent sevmi years aiding his father in editing tlie ('Omprehen- 
sive C/ommentary to the Bible, a jiopularwork of wide circulation 
and important influence. In 1852 he was mad(‘ jirofessor of lan- 
guages in Ilrbana University. The energies of his middle life, 
were devoted to an intense atdivity m writing and imblishing 
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teaching and lecturing, and to editorial and bibliograi)hical labors. 
He had a good practical knowledge of about thirty languages, 
mostly Oriental. He was ever ready to impart ^to in(|uirers from 
his rich stores of information, and to help them by suggesting 
schemes of study or methods and routes of travel. His interest 
in the Society was active, of long standing, and constant to the 
end. 

Mr. Barrow was born in London in 1828, his father and the 
mother of Dickens being brother and sister. He was educated 
mainly at Heidelberg, and was a pu})il of Treg(*lles and a personal 
friend of Tischendorf. Besides being a fluent speaker of the 
modern tongues of Euro})e, he was a tliorough scliolar in Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and the Talmud, and was dee[)ly versed in New Testa- 
ment criticism, a subject in whi(di he was second to none in 
America save Ezra Abbot. He was a man of unusual business 
ability, of wide, discriminating, and disinterested charity, and 
altog(‘ther a very symnu'trical and a great character. 

Mr. Bliss was born in 18 : 18 . He made journeys of exjdoration 
to Mexico and South America, and occupied jjositions in the 
United States dijdomatic service. Later he followed journalism 
as a profession, and wrote also many important articles on biog- 
ra})hy and literature in Jolmson’s Cyclopedia. He was of remark- 
ably varied attainments, and ac<piirc<l languages with great ease. 
The best of his works is a study of the languag(‘s of tlu^ Gran 
Chaco Indians, published l>y the Argentine Republic. While in 
Paraguay in 1858 , he was forced to submit to torture by the tyran- 
nical Lopez, and his career throughout was a very eventful and 
adventurous one. 

Mr. Dickinson, after a suc(*essful but brief pastorate in Nor- 
wich, Conn., entered the fon^ign mission service at Singapore in 
1835. Eight years were spent in preacdiing and teaching, and in 
the study of the Chinese and Malay languages ; then, by reason 
of ill health, he returned home, and lived in quiet seclusion at 
Middlefleld, Conn. The a(*count of the Malay language in Ap- 
pleton’s (.\yclopedia is from his pen. 

Mr. Dixwell was born at Boston in 1814. At an early age he 
entered commercial life, and went to Cahmtta, where he became 
proficient in Hindustani. He was afterwards connected for many 
years witli the firm of Heard Sc Co. in Canton and Shanghai, and 
was a diligent student of the Mandarin dialect, which he could 
speak and write both in the business of the firm and in his inter- 
course with the natives. On his final return home in 1873, he 
became much interested in the investigation of superheated steam 
and of means for using it safely. He also wrote upon subjects of 
political economy. 

Rabbi Iluebscli was a learned Hungarian, very proficient in 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac, who was called to the New York 
Congregation Ahawath Chesed in 1866, and became a great 
power for good among his people. He published a Hebrew trans- 
lation of part of the Peshitto version of the Old Testament with a 
Hebrew commentary. 
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Rev. Wm. Ilutcliisoii i^radiiated at Yale C\)lk\<;e in 1854, and 
went out in 1858 to Constantinople to establish a mission in 
Turkey. The c^^ndition of his wife’s health compelled him to 
return. In 1865 he became princii)al of the Norwich Free 
Academy, and filled this position faithfully and honorably till his 
death, ^ 

Professor Packard was born in 1886. He graduated at Yale 
College in 1856, and continued his studies at Berlin under Boeckh, 
Bekker, Haupt, and Kiepert. At the age of 80 he received his 
appointment as professor of Greek at Yale. The Transactions of 
the American Philological Association, of which he was pn^sident 
in 1881, contain a number of elaborate essays by him. In 1888 
he was sent out as director of the newly founded' School of Clas- 
sical Studies at Athens, bt*canie very ill on the way thither, and 
died soon after his return home. 

Hon. Stephen Salisbury, of Worcester, Mass., had been a mem- 
ber of our Society since 1860. Ile^vas one of the oldest members 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, for forty four years a 
member of the American Anti(|uarian Society, and for thirty 
years its president and principal benefactor. 

Mr. Tracy graduated at Y'ale C’ollege ip 1882, and ac^hieved a 
prominent position at the bar of New York City. 

Reports of letters of interest to the Society whuhj given, and 
some extracts w^ere read. Dr. Toy told of the travels of Dr. Ward 
in Mesopotamia, of his successful explorations for sites favorable 
for arclneological research, of the prospect of valuable iinds liere- 
after, and of the sickness of his companion, Dr. Sterrett, at Bagdiid. 
It was proposed that measures be taken to set forth to the j)roper 
authorities the desirability of establishing a consulate of the 
United States at Bagdad ; and further, that a scheme be consid- 
ered for the raising by England, France, Germany, and the Unitt'd 
States of a joint purse for excavations, Turkey to be a partner 
Avithout contribution, and the antiquities to be divided among the 
five parties. 

With reference to his correspondence with Prof. Long and Dr. 
Ward, Prof. Hall reported as follows : 

A letter from Prof. Albert L. Long, received just as 1 was starting for 
the meeting of the Society, states that the Greek MS. noticed by nie in 
the Proceedings of the meeting at Baltimore in October, 1884, is now 
his property, and he proposes to collate it tiioroughly. Also, that he 
has found a fragment of a Syriac MS. of the Gospels, containing a por- 
tion of Luke, w^ritten in fine large Estrangela, on stout vellum. He 
transcribed a few lines, which appear to me to be of the Harklensian 
version, though I have had no opportunity to compare. It is not 
Peshitto, but is in the style of the Harklensian, at least. He enclosed a 
scrap of parchment from a like MS. One side contains portions of 
Matthew^ xvi. 48, 19, 21, in the Harklensian Syriac version. The other 
side seems not to come from any portion near it ; whence I conclude 
that the scrap is from a Lectionary (Jacobite). It seems to be the 
only bit of Harklensian MS. in the country. The writing is of the 
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splendid large Estrangela that was used for several centuries in the 
most luxurious MSS., and contains no certain marks of date. It is not 
recent, however. Prof. lx)ng also adds that his lettdr to Dr. Bliss, men- 
tioned in the Proceedings, was a hasty one, written in order to induce 
the purchase of the MS. when there was fear of losing it, and by no 
means intended for publication, or as the result of anything but cursory 
examination. 

In March last I received a package of fragments of Syriac MSS. from 
Rev. Dr. W. Hayes Ward, which he had obtained from a monastery in 
the Tdr (he does not give either the name of the monastery or its exact 
locality ), which are rather valuable as specimens of the writing than 
for other reasons. I have had time to examine carefully only two of 
them. Of these, one is a leaf from a Lectionary, in splendid Estrangela, 
of uncertain age, containing portions of lessons from Matthew, Luke, 
and John. Tliis leaf was 15 x 10^ inches in dimension, written in two 
columns, 23 lines to the column, letters I incli high, with the long 
strokes reacdiing 1$ inch farther abdve and below. One side contains the 
quire number, 0. The rubricated title4o one of the lessons is present : 
viz. “ Lesson of the [l?Jlth Sunday after Easter, at vespers. From 
Luke.” The figure I have bracketed and questioned appears to me to 
be to, and the whole nii1iil)er 1 1 , but the letter which reinesents it is 
almost washed away. But the doubt is small. The following lesson is 
Luke xvi. 19-24, middle of the verse, where the fragment ends. The 
version is Pesliitto, with some unimportant variations from the printed 
text. 

Another fragment is written in old Estrangela, ai)parontly of the 
eighth century, j)archinent leaf 9| x 6| inches, two columns to the page, 
27 to 29 lines in a column. One (‘tdumn and a large part of the next are 
taken up with the end of a homily, whose subsetription, in red, reads : 
“ Ends the homily on the love of poverty, wliich is the thirty-seven tli ; 
and it has stivhi one thousand one hundred and seven but the number 
for “one hundred” is defectively written, and might be merely the 
letters, used numerically, for 41, making the number of stichi 1041 + 7, if 
that were not rather an absurd way of writing. The expression in ques- 
tion is the connective imw, the letter mim, and a defective olaf. 

Following this is one line of dots and dashes, and then the title of the 
Letter of King Abgar to Jesus, the letter itself, Jesus’s reply, and part of 
a sentence of narrative, with which the fragment ends. In Hebraico, 
for April last is ])ublishe<i the text, but with some errors both of tran- 
scription and printing, and consequent errors in the translation as there 
given. The text of these letters is quite different from that in Phillips's 
Doetrme of Addai ; but on recourse to the Greek text as preserved in 
Eusebius’s Hist. Eccles., i. 18, I find that the matter there and that of 
this fragment stand related to each other as original and very close 
translation, with a few slight difference»s. The fcitle to Abgar’s letter is 
different in the two, that of the letter of Jesus is the same ; and other 
variants are found either in different MSS. of the Greek text of Euse- 
bius or in Latin translations of it. Were it not for the fact that the 
Syriac includes the beginning of the sentence which follows the letter 
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of Jesus in Eusebius, I should say that this is original, and Eusebius a 
translation. Still, ^the letters bear no marks of translation from Greek, 
nor does that following sentence— which latter may have been' taken by 
Eusebius from the same source as the letters themselves. Also, this MS. 
omits the matters which Eusebius inserts between the two letters. Stfll 
further, the letters in Eusebius bear most certain marks ofjthaving been 
translated from the Syriac, independently of any Syriac version to com- 
pare witli it. E. g., the expression Kara voiw iOi/nyv is hardly fair Greek 
for ‘I concluded’ ; but it exactly renders the familiar Syriac, 

which is actually found in this MS. So TOTrupx^/c is not very 
common Greek, but it is exactly the Syriac which likewise 

occurs here in tlie MS. (The MS. is much faded, and very hard in spots 
to decipher, and the Greek text enabled me to discover my errors of 
transcription.) 

I may add here, with reference to the note in Migne, tom. xx., p. 122, 
note 61, about Ovxavt?/g v/A;, Vohanice Jilius, Vohame^ UucJuime, Ohxo^Krv, 
etc., that the Syriac has which means ‘the black,’ though 

it may be a proper name. (Migne omits it in his text : but see the note 
above referred to.) It is the common Peshitto N. T. word for ‘black,’ 
and apparently akin to the Greek ahx^ik elf., though ehxa/in (or -fiov, 
or would be a natural Greek reproduction as a }>roper name. 

However, since this work with Eusebius, I have received a note from 
Prof. Theodor Noldeke (to whom I had sent a copy of the Syriac), which 
says that this MS. text is the same with that found in Cureton’s Ancient 
Syriac Documents, except some unimportant variations, and is a part of 
the Syriac translation of Eusebius. Cureton's work I knew of, but 
could not find it, either in New York or in Cambridge. 

Of the other fragments, the most remarkable is a folio (two leaves) of 
vellum, each leaf rather over 16x11^ inches in dimension. It is a ser- 
vice-book, written in most magnificent monumental Estrangeda, lines 
running across the whole page, twelve lines to the page, letters | inch 
high, with long strokes extending i inch farther above or below. Un- 
fortunately it is very badly damaged by water, and most of it only 
decipherable with great difficulty. One ornament, just below a line 
wholly occupied with the words for ‘ Hosanna, Hallelujah,’ is in green 
and yellow, of the well-known woven pattern, followed by a rubric of 
the for vespers, of a day or feast whose name is mutilated. What 

follows, to the end of the leaf, is mostly decipherable, but just enough 
is obscured to deter me from giving it the necessary time. • 

Next are three leaves filled with ecclesiastical rules or precepts, with 
numbers in the margin, rubricated places, and here and there a Greek 
word reproduced in Greek uncials in the margin. These are on vellum, 
Hi X 7^ inches in dimension, writing in rather old Jacobite, two columns 
to the page, and 39 to 41 lines to the column. As a whole they are 
much damaged, but a large portion of them is easily legible. 

Another vellum fragment is 15 inches wide, but only the top of the 
leaf is entire. It is much damaged, but written in a l)eautiful old Jaco- 
bite, nearly like the Estrangela, but more like the Beirfit MS., and may 
date from the 9th century or a little later. It is written in three columns 
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to th© page ; and it is as regular a piece of writing as I ever saw, showing 
scarcely any of the marks winch distinguish manuscript from type. It 
is so much damaged that I have not yet tried to read it. 

Then follows another vellum fragment, written in two columns to 
the page, each column 12 inches long and 8^ inches wide ; but the leaf is 
mutilated. The top margin is 2 inches wide, and the outer margin 2^. 
The inner side and the bottom are cut or torn away. It is from a ser- 
vice book for saints’ days, with proper rubrics. Written in old Jacobite, 
much like the last, in larger characters, and only a little less finely exe- 
cuted.^ One of the few entire rubrics present is “ Supplication of [the 
feast of] my Lord James (or Jacob),” with the number 2 in the margin. 
The column contains 82 lines. 

The rest are on i)aper, written in Jacobite, and not very ancient. Two 
of them, are from service-books, in which the rubrics mark the priest’s 
part and the people’s response ; the rubric being usually only the word 
“priest” or “people.’^ Another pair of leaves is in roughly written 
Jacobite coarse script, faded and liiutilated, in which a hasty look shows 
supplications to the “Lamb that was once offered, Lamb that was 
bound for the sacrifice of the Messiah, Redeemer of the world,” etc. 
Another fragment of a leaf, in much finer and better Jacobite, and 
apparently older than the other paper fragintaits, is from a prayer-book, 
but not a single whole line is present. 

With reference to his paper in the secoinl lialf of the eleventh 
volume of the Journal, Prof. Hall would add the following note. 

Since writing my article for the Journal on the American Arabic 
Bible of Drs. Eli Smith and C. V. A. Van Dyck, Mr. Benjamin E. 
Smith, son of Dr. Eli Smith, has received from Beirht a communication 
respecting matters connected wdth that Bible and its translation, wliich 
demands some attention. These documents were a Report of Dr. Eli 
Smith on the Arabic Version of the Scriptures, dated March, 1844, made 
to the Mission authorities or to the Mission in the field ; another Report 
by Dr. Smith on the Translation of the Scriptures, then in progress, 
dated April, 1854 ; and a document compiled by the present librarian of 
the Theological Seminary of the Syrian Protestant College at Beirfit, 
and consisting largely of extracts from written acc;ounts furnished by 
Dr. Van Dyck relative to the Bible translation : in which document, 
however, it is not possible to distinguish always between the compiler’s 
own work and the quotations from Dr. Van Dyck. The two reports of 
Dr. Sniith deserve to be printed entire, as they supply a picture of the 
state of things not elst^where to be had. 

It is clear that in the Old Testament Dr. Smith left a MS. translation 
of the Pentateuch, the prophetical books of Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, 
Jonah, Micah, Nahum, and 52 chapters of Isaiah. Likewise, he had 
printed 16 chapters of Matthew, besides translating the entire New 
Testament. It is also true that these printed chapters of Matthew were 
destroyed ; but it is the opinion of the librarian that all Dr. Smith’s 
MSS. of all the work that he did on the translation of the Bible are pre- 
served in the Mission Library, “ under lock,” in tin boxes, and highly 
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valued by tlie Mission. If this opinion is correct, the story tiiat Dr. 
Smith’s MS. tranjl.ijion of tiie New Testament was destroyed is untrue, 
and grew out of the fact of the destructh)n of the printed sheets 
of Matthew — which, of course, were destroyed only because of their 
following a Greek text different from the ignis fatuus of the text us 
reeeptus. I have written to Dr. Van Dyck to ascertain the exact state 
of the case, and shall doubtless be able before long to present it, cor- 
rectly and clearly. If possible, the two reports of Dr. Smith, above- 
mentioned, and the accounts formerly written out by Dr. Van Dyck 
and now in the Mission library, should be printed in e^tenso. When I 
was in Beirht, all such matter was inaccessible, and 1 think it was not 
generally known by the missionaries that such documents were in 
existenc'.e. At all events, 1 inquired pretty faithfully, and was answered 
in a way such that I could interpret it only in that manner. The fifteen 
years or more that had intervened since the first i)rinting of the Bible 
had been far more i)roductive of myth and oblivion than was desirable. 

Besides the })apers above mentioned, an im}>ortant pamphlet relative to 
the electrotyping of the Arabic Bible in New York was published by 
the American Bible Society in 1865, entitled “ The Arabic Scriptures.” 
Especially valuable are I. Preamble and Resolutions adopted by the 
Syrian Mission at the annual meeting hedd at Beirfit, March 30, 1864 ; 
II. Letter of Dr. W. H. Thomson to the American Bible Society, dated 
Beirfit, August 30, 1864 ; and III. additional statements, in each of which 
is a valuable historical item or two, though mii(;h of the matter is 
declamatory; and [IV.] estimates of cost, and formal action of the 
authorities of the American Bible Society. The addresses at the Bible 
Society Anniversaries, about that time, were eloquent and of great 
value in their place, but they add no facts furtlier than the sources 
. already mentioned. 

Mr. Rockhill writes from Peking that lie is renewing a 
suggestion formerly made by Dr. Williams that the State 
Department make over to the Oriental Society a lot of valuable 
Chinese books given by the Imperial government to the United 
States government, and wliich have lain stored and unused for 
years. He announced his intention of sending a jiarcel of Tibetan 
manuscrmts to our library, and reported the establishment of the 
Peking Literary Society, which, with such members as Arendt, 
Baber, Bushel!,' Edkins, and Martin, was likely to do good work 
in promoting Oriental and literary studies in the Far East, • 

Mr. Charles Theodore Russell, *Sr., of Cambridge, said that he 
was confident that if the facts were only brought to the attention 
of the Secretary of State in the proper manner, they would receive 
due and prompt consideration, and that the works in question 
would be made accessible to scholars, in the library either of the 
Oriental Society or of Congress. On motion of Prof. Goodwin, 
it was voted, after discussion, that a committee of three, consisting 
of the President and two others to be appointed by him, and with 
power to add others to its number, be authorized to consider this 
matter, and take such steps as it shouhl deem fit to bring about 
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the deBired rewiilt. The Chair appointed Mr. Russell, and Dr. 
Peter Parker, of Washington. ( 

Mr. Russel 1 moved that the same committee be authorized to 
consider the question of the establishment of a consulate at Bag- 
dad and take whatever action might seem judicious and feasible 
in the premises. The motion was adopted. 

The miscellaneous business was finished at 12.80, and the Soci- 
ety proceeded to the hearing of communications. A recess was 
then taken from 1 to 2 e. m. It became evident later that an 
evening session would be necessary ; and so, after discussion, it 
was voted that this be held in the Hall of the Academy, beginning 
at 7.80. Ihipers 12-17 were ]>resented in the evening. The fol- 
lowing communications were presented at the meeting : 

1. -Oil Naville’s Identification of the city Pithom; by Rev. L. 
Dickerrnan, of Boston. 

Mr. Dickerman explained at* some length the reasons which led him 
to question the identity of the store-eity Pitliom, stated in Exodus (i. 11) 
to liave been built by the cdiildren of Israel, with that place of which 
the remains have beCn found by the Egy|>t Exploration Fund expedi- 
tion und(u* Naville, at Tel-el-Maskhutah.* 

The evidence of ancient autliors shows that Clysma was the port on 
the Arabian (lulf at the eastern end of the (^anal (river of Ptolemy or of 
Trajan), and that Herodpolis was a town on that canal, 85 miles from 
Clysma. It bectomes then an interesting tjjuestion, where tlie head of 
the gulf was. Rosit^u*e has argued elaborately that since the beginning 
of tlu" liistorieal p<‘riod it can only liave been where it is now, at Suez. 
Lejisius denies any upheaval during historic time, on account of the re- 
mains of an ancient canal trac(‘able for some distance north from Suez. 
Explorers agree that there are no ('vidences of a recent sea-bed in the 
region. If tlu^ land from Huez to Lake Timsah has been upheaved since 
tlie Exodus, it would be strange if the Wady Tumeilat was not up- 
h(?aved too. But if the Wady had been t(*n feet lower than it is now, 
tlie canal would have Hooded the whole valley with water from the 
Nile. If the “young man” stated by Lucian to have sailed from 
Clysiua to India found salt water 9 miles from Tel-el-Maskhutah, there 
must have been an upheaval which raised a few square miles smoothly, 
without jar, crack, or historical retKud. 

The 8eptuagint substitution of “Herodpolis in the land of Ramses” 
for < 5 he “(Tosheii” in the Hebrew of Gen. xlvi. 28 need not have been 
from superior goographi(;al knowledge ()f the location of a city, never 
large, which centuries before had ceased to exist. Rosiere and others 
regard it as indisputable that the LXX. mistook the Hebrew verb horoth 
‘ direct ’ for the city-name The Coptic version puts Pithom instead 

of Herodpolis: whether from evidence that Pithom was the place of 
meeting is questionable; they simply knew that i/p<ov was no fit transla- 
tion of hoi*oth. It is not to be supposed that they changed the name 
for the mere pleasure of using a synonym. 

*The Storo (hty ol' Pithom and the Route of the Exodus, by Edouard Naville, 
London, 1885. 4to, 
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Mr. Dickerman proceeded to describe the monumental evidences on 
which Naville bases claim of identification. On the inscribed monu- 
ments discovered by him, he finds such expressions as these: “the good 
recorder of the abode of Turn;” “the head of the prophets of Turn;” 
“ this abode was erected to Turn;” and other the like. But in all these 
texts, pi-Tum is the abode or house or sanctuary of Turn, and never 
the city. On all the monuments of the time of Ramses, the time of the 
oppression, there is no mention of a city Pithom. The name Thuku, on 
the contrary, is always accompanied in these inscriptions either by the 
hieroglyphic determinative for ‘city’ or by that indicating a region 
inhabited by foreigners. We have no right to spread the name of the 
temple over the city, especially as the city lias a name already. No 
“ city of Pithom ” is mentumed save in the badly mutiluted 10th and 
13th lines of the Ptolemean tablet called by Naville the “stone of 
Pithom.” As a parallel case, Maspero (1877) criticises the claim of 
Brugsch to have found at Tania the city of Ramses, because of finding a 
temple there to the deified Ramses, or a Pi-ramses, and denies the right 
of extending the name of the sanctuary to the city, still more of iden- 
tifying a Ramses-Tanis thus obtained with the Ramses of Ex. i. 11. An 
argument valid for the shores of Lake Menz.ileh is equally good in 
Wady Tumeilat. Before Naville writes with so much confidenc^e of 
“ Herobpolis-Pithom,” he should show in some intelligible connection 
the words em tima pi4 am, or pi-tum nai 

The Thuku of the monuments is assumed by Naville to be the biblical 
Succoth. Doubtless the Egyptian th is sometimes transcribed . by the 
Hebrew samehh, and the Egyptian n or nt equivalent to the Hebrew 
oth. But philologists — e. g. Revillout in the Acadeuty of April 4th — 
are not enthusiastic in the identification of the two names. 

Hence, while not impossible, it is also not proved, that llenx’ipolis, 
which is now Tel-el-Maskhutah, was once the city of Pithom, also the 
city of Succoth, in the eighth nome of Low(t Egypt. 

In conclusion, Mr. Dickerman calle<l .atte?ition to the value in other 
respects of the results of the exploration, which make tlu^ first work of 
the Fund worthy of grateful remembrant^e. 

^2. On Naville’s Identification of Pithom; l)y liev. W m,. V. 
Winslow, of Boston. 

Naville’s identification of Pithom with Tel-el-Maskliiitah has Ix^en dis- 
puted by ()nly one great Egyptologist, Lepsius, and that wh(*n he^was 
in failing health and had only im])erfect evidence In^foie him. He 
admitted the disclosure of a store-city, hut ladieved it to be tlie Raamses 
of Ex. i. 11— equally as important, perhaps, as Pithom ((rf. Academy, 
Feb. 38, 1884). 

Naville’s Pithom is acce])ted as the Pithom of Ex. i. 11 by Brugsch, 
Revillout, and Pleyte, reflecting Herman, French, and Duteth opinion, 
and by Ebers, Poole, Maspero, Rawlinson, Sayce, Tomkins, and others. 
If the unearthed city is not Pithom, let us dig further to find what it is. 

Mr. Winslow reviewed some of the principal argunumts. Naville’s 
discovery agrees with the description of Pith^un as a ‘‘treasure” or 
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“store-city” and as a “ fortified ” city. The treasure was grain, and the 
walls were of unusual strength. The Pithom brick^i* also agree with the 
ones described in Exodus : some are made with straw, some of Nile mud 
without any straw, and some with fragments of reed — the “ stubble ” of 
our version (Ex. v. 12). Only a few have the royal stamp, but this is 
natural considering the vast number used. In the heart of the land, the 
bricks were not always stamped (Birch’s Wilkinson, i. 36, ii. 297). Tom- 
kins has shown that it was uncommon to use mortar with crude brick, 
and yet this is just what Naville found, and it harmonizes with the tra- 
dition of Ex. i. 14. 

The employment of the Israelites for constructing a fortified commis- 
sary depot on the frontier for the outgoing and returning armies of 
Rameses II. was a natural and advantageous one. The identification of 
NavilJe’s Pithom with Heroopolis and Ero by inscriptions found on the 
spot locates Pithom at Maskhutah; and the identification of Pithom with 
Patumos and Heror)polis has bepn made, for example, by Birch (Rawlin- 
son, ii. 326). Naville derives from or, a term ai)plied to the keeper 
of the storehouse; and Tomkins thinks tliat HPOT represents Egyptian 
ora, ‘storehouses.’ That Succoth (Thuku) was the civil nanae and 
Pithom the sacred name of the same placx* is a view which would agree 
well with Papyrus Anastasi vi., which places Pithom in the region of 
Succoth. Thuku was first the name of the district, and then the name 
of tlie capital thereof. 

The canal of Rameses, according to Herodotus (ii. 158, ed. Wesseling), 
bc^gan near Bubastis and emfini “ at Patumos, in (on or at] the Red Sea.” 
Even now the marsh^js east of Maskhutah become lakes at certain 
seasons, and these, it is probable, were identical with the end of the 
northwestern arm of the sea. 

A Latin MS. of the teritlj or eleventh century, found at Arezzo (see 
Academy, March 22, 1884), tells of a lady’s pilgrimage from France to 
Egypt and the Holy Land, about 370 A. D. This MS. says that Pithom 
was on the border, and adjoined Ero or Hero, formerly Heroum, where 
Joseph met his father; and that the pilgrim went from Hero to Raainses, 
about twenty miles distant. The LXX. made Joseph meet his father at 
Heroonpolis (Gen. xlvi. 29). It thus appears that Heroonpolis and Ero 
were 'placed at the same locality as late as the fourth century of our 
era. And Pithom, Huccoth, Patumos, Heroopolis^ and Ero, juxtaposited 
as we have seen, are supported, at least in name, by the two Latin in- 
flcripfipns found by Naville in situ. 

As for the monuments, the colossal hawk of black granite with the 
oval ring of Rameses II. identifies that monarch as builder of the city, 
since nothing found antedates him. The statue of Ankh-renp-nefer 
identifies that person as “the lieutenant of the district of Succoth, the 
good recorder of Turn,” etc. The papyri already cited say that the 
governor of the district was “Atennu,” and this very title Naville has 
found on this statue. 

The statue of Aak, unearthed at Maskhutah, addresses “all the 
priests who go into the sacred abode of Turn, the great god of Succoth*” 
The image of a priest in white limestone witnesses that it was set up 
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“ in the abode of Turn, the great living god of Succoth.” The priest is 
called “ head of store-house ” and “ official of the temple of Turn of 
Succoth.” A sandstone fragment was found containing “ not only the 
cartouche of Rameses JI., but also the name of the region in which 
Pitum was constructed, Thuku.” The sacred name Pi-Tum (‘ sanctuary 
of Turn’), or Pa-Tum, occurs fifteen times, and the civil name. Thuku or 
Sukut, twenty-two times on the material disclosed by Naville. Various 
passages of the “Stone of Pithom” bear on the question. Mention is 
made of Turn as “ god of Succoth,” and of “ the city (or town) of the 
temple of Turn.” Line 10 connects Pi-Tum with the canal of Ptolemy. 
Line 28 speaks of “the city,” because it it there needless to repeat the 
proper name. In line 13 occurs Pithom -Succoth, and both names have 
the sign determinative of a town— which agrees with the view that they 
are sacred and secular synonyms. 

3. On the Holy Houses from the Hebrew Scri}>tu]*e8; also from 
the original texts of the Chronicles, Ezra, Maccabees, Septuagint, 
('Optic, Itala, Chaldee, Syriac, Samaritan, Talmud, and leading 
Rabbis; by Prof. T. O. Paine, of Elmwood, Mass. 

Mr. Paine said that the work here described was announced in the 
Proceedings of this Society for May, 1876, and would be issued in the 
coming autumn by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (40 full-page plates, folio, 
and 129 figures scattered through the printe<i text) ; that his investiga- 
tions and making of drawings had continued to the present date. He 
said that, according to his restorations from the Hebrew of Kings and 
Ezekiel, the outer court of the temple was six hundred cubits scpiare, 
and the inner court was four hundred cubits square: in both cases in- 
cluding the court walls. He said that in his first studies, dating from 
Dec. 26, 1852, and published in 1861, he had made the inner court 400 
cubits square inside instead of outside of the walls. 

He stated that the ark of the flood was h gradine form, similar to 
forms discovered in the regions of the cuneiform ark -texts; that the 
ark had a water-tight hull, floating three decks of cabins, the alx)ve- 
water portion growing smaller and smaller upwards in three stories, 
like the chambers of the singers, altar, etc., in Ezekiel. That the ark, 
temple, and house of the king were of the same height, 80 cubits, the 
upper portion in each case being subdivided into three stories, with 
windows. 

That the tabernacle of Sinai was identical in design with tents dis- 
covered on the ruins of ancient Nineveh, and like the cabin or home 
tent of the Arabs of to-day : the vertical walls being the mishkan, and 
the sharp roof, the 'ohel; these two terms being also applied to the 
whole structure. 

4. On the “thesis” of Mr. Whitehouse, affiiming (Jairo to Vie 
the Biblical Zoaii and Tan is magna; V)y I’rof. J. A. Paine, of 
Tarry town, N. Y. 

Mr. Paine held this thesis (laid down and defended at the last jireced- 
iiig meeting of the Society: see its Proceedings for Oct., 1884; Journal, 
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vol. xi., pp. ccxv. fg.) to be wholly invalid, every statement, considera- 
tion, and argument brought forward in its support being either mis- 
representative or incorrect; and he proceeded to refute it in detail and 
at considerable length. A much abbreviated abstract of parts of his 
paper is as follows: 

I. As regards monumental evidence, it is in general passed unnoticed 
by Mr. Whitehouse, reliance being placed instead on Christian, Jewish, 
and Arabic traditions, wrongly construed. This is the direct opposite 
of the scientific and critical method of our day, which puts the monu- 

above all tradition, even above the Greek and Roman histories. 
Now the site of San, with its city, is called Zoan by the monuments. 
This is one of the names given to it not by Egyptians only, but also by 
Assyrians and Hebrews. The biblical “ field of Zoan” is clearly identi- 
cal with the Egyptian sokhet Z^aii, ‘field or territory of Z’an,’ chief 
place of the fourteenth nome of Lower Egypt, and thus the San of the 
present day. This sokhet was the ‘ low country ' of the nome, the 
marshy or pasture lands or Bukolia, low in comi)ariBon with the desert 
on the south-east, and adapted for grazing. The biblical sadeh of 
Zoan” has nothing to do with “the technical term of Abulfeda, 
Said” (Whitehouse), because Sa’id is only a modern Arabic name for 
Ujiper Egypt on both banks of the Nile, later even than Antoninus Mar- 
tyr (whence it could not well have been translated ‘ campus ’ by him), 
and because the two words have no etymological conne(*tion, their 
resemblance existing only in their transliteratcul forms. The origin of 
the name Zoan is Hebrew, as that of Zar or Zor for the site is Phcenician; 
the one is a sign of Israelitic occupation, as tlie other of Tyrian com- 
merce. The Egyptians themselves were ac(‘nst()me(l to style it the 
“City of Foreigners,” and to a})pend the determinative sign indicating 
the presence of strangers. The Egyptian monuments and records know 
nothing of any Zoan at or near Cairo. 

II. As regards Christian testimony, this “thesis” misconstrues the 
narratives of Antoninns. The Niloineter visited by him is made to be 
the one “at Rhoda.” But it is well known that tliis was first con- 
structed in A. D. 710 , a (century and a half after Antoninus, being an 
Arabi(‘ work, needed by the inhabitants of the new city of Cairo — a fact 
which Mr. Whitehouse might have learned from “ Max^oudi,” whom he 
quotes in the connection. In reality, the traveller bri(^fly sketches a 
journey down the Nile. The “Cataracts of the Nile” visited by him 
are our “ first (cataract,” between the island Phihe and Syene or Aswan. 
His “ l5ilonieter ” is the ancient and celebrated one at Klejdiantine, over 
against Aswan. Dropping down the river, he comes to Esneh, at his 
time the double town of Latopolis and Contra-Tjato. Its old Egyptian 
name was Seni. Apparently, the Coptic Christians preferred to explain 
the name Latoj^olis in their own way, instead of ac(‘epting the Egyptian 
and Greek derivation from the fish lAitus; and so ascribed the building 
of Lato and Contra-Lato t<i the daughters of l^ot. It matters little 
whether Antoninus rex^ords his own interpretation or the local opinion 
on this |X)int: in place of Latus we have Tjot. He also confuses the 
Babylon of Letopolis, down the Nile, with one of these two towns on 
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either bank at EHiieh, simply because be was a stranger, and his infor- 
mation was insufficient to let him distinguish between Latopolis and 
Letopolis. Further down, at the boundary separating the Thebaid am^ 
the Heptanomis, ho came to the (;ity Antinoe, f)r Antinoopolis, built 
the emperor Hadrian in honor of his favoiite, Antinous, drowned here; 
its ruins still mark the S})ot of the suicide and of tlie splendid Roman 
town. Directly opposite, the pilgrim encountered Tanis, the Tunis of 
Upper Egypt. Lying under the shadow of Hermopolis magna, it was 
not of considerable size then. Th(‘ site is still called Taneh, and the 
mountain on the west (lehel Tandi. Probably in ancaent times it was a 
place of much extent and imixntam^e, as the Pe-sennti or Se-sennu fre- 
quently mentioned in Elgyptian records. Antoninus journeyed through 
its held or territory on Jiis way down to Memphis. Perhaps he deemed 
this the carnjuiH Taneos of tlH‘ Vulgate; yet, if ht; did, it was because lie 
had never visited the true Field of Tanis magna at San in the Delta, 
and, not being ac(|uaint(‘(l with the greater, attributed all he knew to 
the less. Then he contimuHl his voyage on the west of the Nile down 
to Menqihis. Of this caty he has nothing to describe, save the wonder- 
ful things jiresented in a i‘ertain c*huri*h transformed from a tenqih*. 
So far as his account goes, he did not cross tlie Nile to Old Cairo; and 
as for (Jairo as Tanis magna, it had not yei been founded in his day. 
From Menijihis he Journeyed ever downward and northward, by way 
of Athribis, to Alexandria. 

HI. As regards Jewish testimony, the projxmrider of the “thesis'” 
misconstrues the words of Josephus. This author (tails Tanis a “ town- 
let” {7T()'Ai^\vijv) purely des(Tiptiv(*ly, on account of th(‘ reducted import- 
ance of the ])lac(‘ in Roman times. If he had meani to (tontrast it with 
another greater Tanis, Int would have (tailed it Tanis ///a/k/. Having 
t( 3 uched at Alexandria, and having been so strongly iinjin'SHtnl as to 
characterize this city as “inferior only to Rome in magnitude," la^ 
naturally belittled otlun* p]a(*es in th(‘ rigion, to him unknown. But 
the rmnains of the Roman jieriod lahdy ex(tavated at San tell a mon* 
truthful story, showing the phua* to have Ixun no im^an city evin in tint 
days of Titus; and this, the Ix'st t(‘stimony, is to be believed. The site 
of Old ("airo was occupied successively by Letopolis, Babylon (built by 
Cambyses, B. C. 525), Fostat (Mohammedan): the site has always borne 
some well-known name, and not Tanis magna; and tlua-e are no ancient 
remains to warrant the %po-thesis of sindi a predecessor. San, on thii 
contrary, has always borne the title “magna:” the Egy[)tians (^:|lled it 
“tlie great city of the lower land,” or “the gr(‘at city;” the Gr(*eks 
gave it the same epithet—thus Strabo, “the Tanitic nome, and in it a 
city, luyaAr/ (xvii. 1. 20); his other Tanis, near Hermopolis, was 

Tanis /iUKpa; the whole land had no third; no Tanis of any sort or size 
ever stood at or near Cairo. 

Again, the words of Benjamin of Tudela are equally mis(xjnstrued. 
His friends and editors acknowledge that what he has to my of Egypt 
is what he heard, not what he saw. From the Tigris, his descriiition 
leaps to China, falls back to India, and then juiiqis over to AswJn up 
the Nile— a flight of the mind, not an actual journey. Even the gross 
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inaccuracy of his Ej^yptian distanc^cs shows that lie was not recording 
persfinal observation. He makes no claim that the J^oan he mentions is 
the biblical Zoari; and the nori-biblical Zoan of his legend is not difficult 
of explanation. 

IV. As to many well-eBtablished matters, the “thesis” and history 
are sadly at odds. The task is here attempted of reversing events long 
past. That Tanis-8an was the source of Egyptian dynasties, and the 
residencje of Egy])tian kings, is beyond controversy. When Manetho and 
the monuments tell us that the 'xVIlth, XVIIIth, XXIst, and XXIlId 

were Taniti(;, tliey mean that these had their capital at Tanis 
in San; and the rec^ord is not open to dispute. That Ramses II. made 
Siin his residence from about the time of the oppression, and continued 
to reside there till the day of his death, is equally undeniable. That 
Menephtah abode here till the date of tlie Exodus is the burden of 
every indication, etc;., etc. The many inscriptions and tablets, the 
great examples of architecture, the magnificent works of art, found 
among the ruins of Sfin, jirove tlH‘ presen(;e at the site of numerous 
rulers of Egypt, from the sixth to the thirtieth dynasty. That Tanis at 
San was also tlie great port of entry for ancient Egypt, the busy and 
rich commercial emporium of the country, is not a subject of question 
or debate. To gainsay Hiu;h a fact as this is merely to impeach one’s 
own sense. 

V. The author of the “ tla^sis” concludes with one supreme argument: 
“ Dr. Birch has shown that Tanen was a name for Memphis B. C. 1300. 
Menoptah II. had entrenchments drawn to protect the city of On, the 
city of the god Turn, and to protect the great fortress of Tanen (i. e. 
Mcmiphis).” In other words of the same author elsewhere: “Jablonski’s 
fairness (;ompelled him to give weight to the objection that Zoan was 
the Greek Tanis at 8an-el-Tlagar, the Peluthirn of the Talmud, although 
it is now known that Zoan was Memphis, the Tamien of the papyrus of 
Meneptah.” “Tanis is a nominative formed from Tanin. The Tal- 
mudist followed the Tannen of the papyri.” “ Zoaii-Tanis-Memphis was 
at the entrance of the Delta.” The argument is this: The city Tanis 
(Zoan), at Cairo as a suburb of Mtnnphis, was the Tanen of Menephtah, 
by identity of name.— This is an unmitigated blunder. The Tanen re- 
ferred to by Menephtah was no city, but a title of the deity Ptah ! The 
added “Memphis” in parenthesis (not in the text) is an explanatory 
equivalent f)f “ foi-tress,” not of “ Tanen.” The “papyrus” spoken of is 
really one of the wtills of a court tc^ the temple of Amon at Karnak, 
bearing an inscription relating to the invasion of Egypt by the Greeks 
under the XIXth dynasty, in the reign of Menephtah. The passage in 
point, according to the translation of Dr. Birch, runs thus: 

“To guard Heliopolis, the city of the god Turn; 

To protect Memphis, the fortress of Tanen.” 

Brugsch’s rendering is as follows: 

“ I He caused entrenchments to be thrown up] 

In order to protect the city On, the city of the sun-god Turn, 

And in order to shelter the great fortress of Tanen (i. e. Memphis).’ 
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Such parallelinm of expression is very common: as On or Heliopolis is 
the city of tljo god Turn, so the great fortress or Meuij)his belongs to 
the god Tanen. Ihnen is the most frt^quent epithet or alternative 
appellation of Ptah, and (tarries the sense of “ shaper, creator, father of 
beginnings;’ even the comjMmnd title Ptab-Tanen occasionally 
pears. The great fortress referred to is the fortification for whicli 
Memphis was famous, and which is often put by synecdoclie for thi‘ 
city itself: thus, the Great Bulwark, the Strong Seat, the City of the 
Wall, the Town of the White Wall (R. P. ii. 94; viii. 10, 12, 142); it is 
also called by Herodotus the Castle, and the White Casth' (iii. 18, 19). 

5. On the Canal , of Joscjdi and other local Allusions to Middle 
Egy])t in Genesis xlix. ; by Mr. F. V, Whiteliouse, of New York 
Chty : presented by the Corresponding Secretary- 

Relying upon Arabic and other tradition, Mr. Whiteliouse presented 
the following paraphrase of verses 22-27 in the “ Blessing of Jacob:" 

“ Josepli is, as the canal which bears his name, a fruitful branch of the 
Nile, ev(m a fruitful branch by a lake, whose branches run over the wall 
of the Libyan Desert. The archers, even as the hot arrows of the sun, 
have sorely grieved him, and shot at him, and hated him. But his bow, 
curving in the vast sweep of its waters, abode in strength, and the arms 
of his hands were made strong by the hands of the mighty God of 
Jacob (from thence is tire shepherd, the stone of Israel).* Even by the 
God of thy father, who shall helx>thee; and by the Almighty who shall 
bless thee with blessings of heaven above, blessings of the detqi sea that 
lieth under, blessings of the breast, and of the tvomb. The bh^ssings of 
thy father have prevailed above the blessings of my progenitors into tlu; 
utmost bound of the everlasting hills of the desert: tla^y shall 

be on the head of Joseph, and on the crown of him that was separate 
from his brethren.” 

Professor Toy observed that there is no r(‘a.son to sni)poHe that this 
Cenesis passage refers to anything but an Israelitisli trilx*. Ibdirew 

word rendered “branch ” is never used of a stream of wat(*r. 

0. On Superstitious (histoms coim(‘(‘te<l with Sneezing; by Mr. 
Henry V. Warren, of Boston. 

The varying superstitious customs and beliefs res|)(^cting sneezing jin': 
rehearsed at couvsiderable length, and with many refereiK^es to the lit- 
erature of the subject, by Tylor, jn his Primitive (hdture, i'., pp. 88^-94. 
His obstwvations extend to the Zulus, Polynesians, and Moslems, rfs well 
as to the Indo-Euroi)eans ; but it is only with the latter that I at firesfmt 
directly concern myself. The exclamations, “God b](‘Hs you,” “Gott 
hilf,” “ Felicita,” are current even at the present day. The <iuestion of 
this paper is. Why is it commonly the custom for th(‘. bystamhw rather 
than for the sneezer to repeat the formula V 

W^ith reference to this question, I would call attention to a Buddhist 

*'An explanatory gloss, eijiiivaleiit to ‘‘from this Xayoiiin-Avaris went out the 
Hyk-vSos, who IxTricndod Israel.” See Troe. of Soc*. of Biblical Archaeology. 

3 
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“birth-story,” which, if it helps us to no conclusive answer, is at any 
rate interesting as showing the antiquity of these superstitions. This 
“birth-story” is one of the many tales which Bud&ha told of his for- 
tunes in previous existences, and is found in Fausboll’s Jdtaka, ii. 15 ff. 
Fausboll has also translated the story proper, but not the introductory 
incident. I give the gist of it in an abridged translation from the orig- 
inal Pali. The Bodhisatta, or one who was to become Buddha in a sub- 
sequent existence, may be rendered by ‘ Future Buddha.’ 

“One day, as the teacher [Buddha] was seated preaching in the 
Roy^ Monastery, in the midst of the four classes of his disciples, he 
sneezed. The monks raised a shout and made a great uproar, saying, 
‘ May the Blessed Lord live I May the Buddha live I’ The noise was 
such that it put an end to the sermon. Said the Blessed One to the 
monks, ‘ Mendicants, in the case of a sneeze does living or dying depend 
on the saying of “Live ” ?’ ‘ No, indeed. Lord.’ ‘ Mendicants, you shall 

not say “ Live” on hearing a sneeze. Whoever shall say it, is guilty of 
a sin requiring confession and absolution.’ 

“ Now it came to pass that the common people, when they heard the 
monks sneeze, used to say, ‘ Live, reverend sirs.’ The monks had the 
bad manners not to reply. The people were olTended, saying, ‘ How is 
it possible for the i)riestly followers of the Qakya i)rince not to reply 
when “Live, reverend sirs,” is said to them?’ Tlie matter was an- 
nounced to the Blessed One. Said he, ‘ Mendi(;ants, one could not wish 
for more superstitious people than are tlie unconverted. I consent, 
mendicants, that if any one of you is saluted witli “ Live, reverend sir,” 
he shall reply, “ Long live.” ’ 

“ The monks then questioned the Blessed One. ‘ Lord, when did the 
custom of saying “Live” and replying “Live” arise?’ Said the 
Teacher, ‘Mendicants, the custom of saying “Live” and replying 
“ Live” arose in ancient times.’ He then ndated a story.” 

“ The Future Buddlia and his father Oagga attempted to pass tlie night 
in a house haunted by a yakkha or ogre. This yakklia had leave to eat 
all persons who entered except such as said ‘ Liv(^ ’ on hearing a sneeze, 
and such as said ‘Live thou also’ on hearing a ‘ Live.’ He lived on a 
pillar. Thinking, ‘ I will make Gagga sneeze,,' he sent forth small dust. 
The dust entered Gagga’s nostrils. He sneezed. His son, the Future 
Buddha, did not say ‘ Live thou ’ : so the yakkha came down to eat him. 
The Future Buddha thought, ‘ This must be tlie one who made my father 
sneeze, the yakkha who eats every one that neglects to say “ Live ” on 
heariiig a sneeze.’ So he addressed the first stanza to his father : 

‘ O Gagga, live a hundred years, 

And twenty others added on : 

Let no pisacas* eat me up ; 

Live thou a hundred autumns yet.’ 

* Observe that th^ Future Buddha says pisacas and not yakklma. The pisacas, 
or goblins, were a race of supernatural beings apparently lower in the scale of 
oxistonoes than were the yakkhas (Skt. yakm) or ogres. 
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The yakkha, liaving heard the Future Buddha's words, said to himself, 

I cannot eat this man, bec^iuse he has said “Live;” but his father I 
will eat.’ So sayrtig, he went to the presence of Gagga, who, seeing 
him approach, thought, ‘ This must be the yakkha that eats alt those 
who do not say “ Live thou also.” I will say so.’ So Gagga addressdd 
the second stanza to his son: 

‘ Live also thou a liundred years, 

And twenty others added on ; 

Let the pisacas poison eat ; 

Live tliou a hundred autihnns yet/ 

The yakkha, on hearing tliese words, returned, saying thus to himself : 

‘ These two cannot be eaten by me/ ” 

Then the Future Buddha reprimands, tames, and converts the yakklia, 
and the story is brought to a close. 

At first thought the English “God bless you” might seem to be' 
uttered from purely altruistic motives by tho bystander on behalf of his 
friend the sneezer. But, on the other hand, there are modern Hindu 
practices which indicate that the bystander (as contrasted w'ith the man 
whose sneezing he hears) is alarmed for himself at the unfavorable 
omen, and acts on his own behalf accordingly. Thus a Hindu will 
d('sist from a journey, or an imi)ortant piece of business, if he hears 
some one sneeze. (See Panjah Notes and Queries, June, 1884, p. 101, 
and Feb., 1885, p. 79.) 

Now the chaffy Pali story seems to contain a sound grain of sugges- 
tion, which may help to reconcile the two a])parently opposing super- 
stitions last noti(‘ed. I assume with Herbert Spencer {Principles of 
Sociology, i. 344-5) that involuntary actions like sneezing and yawning 
are often “regarded as showing that some intruder has made the body 
do what its owner did not intend it to do.” As, then, the sneezer is 
possessed by an uncanny spirit, his own spirit being p(^rhap8 driven out, 
the superstition considers him helpless. This explains why he neither 
prays imr deprecates the s[)irit on his own ac(H)unt at first. The by- 
stander is afraid, because he is in the presence of a malign influence. 
For this reason he tries to come to the rescue of the sne(‘zer’s natural 
self with some phrase like “God bless you” or “*77ru,” which, although 
worded as if solely in behalf of the sneezer, is really motivated by the 
bystander’s alarm for himself before the threatening evil spirit. The 
sneezer, then, with some such phrase as “Thanks, the same to you,” or 
“Tmm pi jiva,"' recovers his power over his natural self, and •accord- 
ingly says in his own name to the evil one, “ Begone from us both.” 

Thus, in our Jataka, it is not the sneezer Gagga, but the bystander, 
the Future Buddha, that speaks first. He says “Live” or “God bless 
you ;” and, from the third line of the stanza, his motive seems to be, 
“Because otherwise I fear that the pisacas that have hold of you will 
eat me.” Gagga’s answer, “Live also thou,” seems hardly more than 
what the Germans reply in the like case : namely, “Danke.” By this 
formula he shows that he is again in his right mind, and his friend then 
no longer fears that the pisacas will attack him next, for they are 
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already banned. Then Gagga, by his recommendation that the pisacas 
eat XK>ison, so to say, snaps liis fingers in their face.* r 

References to these superstitions are not infrequent in Sanskrit. 
Bolitlingk and Roth (s. v. hm) cite other allusions, from Caurapaflcagika 
tl, MBh. xiii. 7584, etc. There is also a story in the Katha-Sarit-Sagara, 
chap. 28, in which a sneezing superstition plays a role. See Tawney’s 
Translation, i. 253. 

For a man that has sneezed or yawned, Agvalayana (Grhya-sutra iii. 
6. 7) prescribes the repetition of a pious text. Here the sneezer feels 
conscious that he is not wholly overcome by the evil power that caused 
tlie sneeze, and so does something himself to drive it off. 

Ai)parent exceptional cases, finally, in which people seem to regard 
sneezing as a lucky omen, may be accounted for on the supposition that 
they came to misunderstand the true significance of the “God bless 
you ” — namely, as a weai>on against an evil influence— and imagined it to 
be a congratulation. 

Prof. Whitney remarked that the earliest mention known to him in 
Hindu literature of superstitious practices in connection with sneezing 
is found in the Jaiminlya-Brahmaiia, at ii. 155, and reads as follows : 
tarn evaih santaili (leva ahhito nimlar : ayaih mt elw vivo ‘‘hliut sa ittham 
nyagdt kva bhavCiinxi iti : m ho 'vCiea na iKii vidma yo (mss. ya) 'hhfivam 
iii kini iti eiiki^rmlvii vCi ity : atha ha sma fatah pnrd kstniviTi ’ra rnri- 
yantc : taih ho ^'ctih IcHnldjlve 'ti tvd vaksydina iti sa ha e.uksdva tarn ha 
jive 'ty ucus sajijlva : tasmdd Ulam axyy etarlii ctiki^uvdusam, dhurjlve Hi ; 
‘ Him, being in this [dight, tlui gods sat down about : “ he hath been our 
one hero ; he hath thus sung (V) ; where are weV” He said : “ we do not 
know what 1 have been — “ why?” — “I want to sneeze.” Now up to 
that time, people used to dk' when th(‘y sneezed. They said to him : 
“ sneeze ; we will say * live’ to thee.” So lie sneezed ; they said “ live ” 
to him ; he livetl. Therefore also at the present time they say “ live ” to 
one who has sneezed.’ This j)assage certainly supports the ordinary 
view, that it is the sneezer hiinself who is regarded as in danger, and 
whom his friends save by a good wish or blessing. The altruistic char- 
acter of the proceeding is sufiiciently taken away by the implied under- 
standing that he will do the same for them in a similar case : it is a 
social exchange of kind oflioes. 

Professor Hall observed that sneezing was a good omen among the 
Greeks and Romans. So even in the Odyssey, xvii. 545. The Loves 
sneeze af a lover as a sign that he is to be hai)i)y, in Theocritus, vii. 96 ; 
compare Catullus, xlv. 18 : and also Theocritus, xviil. 1 6, the epithala- 
mium of Helen. 

7. On some Manuscripts of Ptolemy’s St ar-catalogues ; by Prof. 
Isaac H. Hall, of New York^City. 

Professor Hall exhibited eleven photographs of manuscripts of Ptole- 
my’s Star-catalogues, brought by Dr. C. H. F. Peters, of the Litchfield 

* For tlie tone of tho Prili expression visuih pisdcd khridaiitii, compare tlie words 
of the lortois© to tho c^owhords, yusmdbhirl/hosmi hhakifitanjain^ Hi top., p. 1J2. 6, 
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Observatory of Hamilton College, some two years ago, from Italian 
libraries, wliith(*r be^ had gone for the purpose of collating, and estab- 
lishing the text as accurattdy as possible for the use of astronomers. 
Nine of these were in the original Creek, in cursive script of various 
ages, one a Latin translation by Cherardo Cremones(*, and the remaining 
one an Arabic translation. As Dr. Peters himself gave a long explana- 
tion of the MSS., and of his work on Ptolemy’s Catalogue in geneml, at 
the meeting of the National Academy in 0(^tober, 1884 ; and as he i>ub- 
lished in the x)roceedings of the Institute of Venice, some two years ago, 
a brief account of the material extant for a critic'al edition of the star- 
catalogue, with parti(ailar remarks on the special value of the Arabic 
translation, it is hardly worth while to go furtner into i)articulars here. 

The specimens were the following: Creek Codices: (\>dex Venetus 
Cr«ec. cccii., fol. 890 h; ccciii., fob 143; cccx., fob 90; cccxi., fob 301 ; 
cccxii.,,fob 104 (or 304, or 804— obscure) ; cccxiib, fob 318; C\)d(^x Lau- 
rentianus Cra^c. i., fob 103; xlvii., fob 188 b; xlviii., fob 97 b; Cod. 
Laurent. Latin, xlv., fob V ; C^kI. Laimnt. Ajab. clvi., fob 77 b. 

8. The (Ti’cek Stainjjs on th(‘ handles of Rliodian Ainphorje, 
found in Cv])nis, and now in the Metro])olilan Mnsenin of New 
York; by ITof. 1. 11. Hall, 

Cen. di (%\siiola found in Cyprus some thirty c()mj)l(^te aiujdiora^, all 
with stamps on the handles, besides a number of handles that wen? 
broken off, Tlie vessels were (4iiefly used as packing casks. Their 
height is about two feet and a half, and th(*ir largest diameter a foot or 
more. They would not hold liipiids uidess coated on the inside with 
pitch; remains of tigs and other fruit have Ikmui found in tlumi, and 
sometimes salt. Tiio stam])s on the handles vary somewhat in their 
purport. Sometiiru's tliey liave the ej)onym, the name of the (Doric) 
month, the mime of the inamifacturer or owner, and an emhlem; but 
they vary so niLK’h in tlu5 charactia* of tluar li^gimds that each amphora 
or handle must be taken by itself. The stamj)s on the N(^w York sjH‘<a’- 
inens are either circular or rectangular; but others occur of oval shape. 
Th(‘y are sometimes (piite easy to read, but more often rather dillitadt. 

The liaper presented in detail the dt‘scription of the stamps, and gave: 
their inscrii>tions, with explanations. It is prirjted in full in the 
Society’s Journal, vob xi. (})p. 889-898). 

9. On a Oreek Inscrijition I roin "barths oi‘ d^irtosa in Syria; 
by Prof. 1, 11, Hall. 

This inscription is one found on a marble tablet in the Serai atTartAs 
by Mr. J. Loytved, Danish consul at Beirht, and gemu-al huHiii(‘ss man 
of the British schools under superintendence of Mrs. Mott. The squet^ze 
was sent by Rev. 11. H. Jessup of Beirfit to Rev. R. D. flitcbc(»ck, presi-^ 
dent of Union Theological Seminary, who passed it over to Prof. Francis* 
Brown, who passed it over to me. Unfortunately a large portion of tVie 
inscription has perished ; all that remains being the right hand side of 
the slab on which it was cut. How much is gi>ne it is imjiossible to say ; 
but probably from one-third to one-half ot the wliole is missing. The 
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ends of the lines are all there, except of the last: How many more 
lines there were originally, l>elow, it is also impossible to say. Nor is it 
possible to fill out the lines and get a connected reading of the whole. 

The squeeze is a dirtict cast, showing in relief (only) the letters that 
are intaglio on the stone ; but it is a fine cast, and shows a beautiful 
piece of lettering. The length of the fragmentary lines, excluding the 
last, which is but a scrap, varies from about eleven to twenty inches. 
The letters are an inch high, very regular and beautiful, and of the 
late t Byzantine type. The alpha has the V-shai>ed cross-bar, the sig^rna 
has the rectangular C-forin, the omega is like an inverted mu, t\\e xi has 
the uncial form, as does also tlie delta, nrid in some measure (except the 
cross-bar) the alpha. The omicron is pointed at the top. Ligatures 
occur frequently. For ov occurs the common ligature ; vq, (jv, vqv, firiy 
v7/y, vr}^, fiF, and rjfiF occur as ligatures, made so by using a perpendicu- 
lar stroke as common to two letters. 

The inscription is an ecclesiastical one. Above are two heads, one of 
a male, the other of a female, saint. If these two heads are all the 
up])er ornament, then about one-third of tlie inscu'iption is gone. If 
there were thi*oe heads originally, them about half of it is gone. The 
faces proper of these heads are e^ch about two and a half inches high 
by two imdies wide ; but the aureole or other ornament makes them 
eatjh about five inches in diameter. Hanging at tlie neck of the woman 
is what appears to be a bit of a chain ; at the neck of the man is a 
square ornament witli a little cross. 

The space between the lines of tlie inscri[)tion varies from three- 
quarters to half an inch. 

The following is tlie inscription ; marking those letters which are 
united in ligatures by a horizontal line above thtun. 

1. . . . OYZAXAIMOTTAIS IlPOiiKTNlfTAJv 

3. . . . FAirniMKNIlTlMIlIiroiKNIINHKTAI 

3. . . . TOYAFPiY lIP()‘I>HT()TZAXAPH)Vm>ON()J A 

4. . . . IlTi:KoriOYT()YT() AKTOYAAMnpO 

5. . . . Ti2NIEFi2NKANONi2NAYNAMJN 

6. . . . ll{orT)5:rfPO:^0EYr()XTA>; llAPAMIlAKNoi: 

7. . . . mii:()4’EiAOMENJii: T<)ii: eykth 

8. . . . N(or I)i2NnoJNHA\2^P<)NlZOMEm2N>II 

9. . . . XEINAEKAin ANHFYPINriPOS 

10. . . . nP10Y(>lKOYriENTKEa>EH 112 

11. ^. . . YT* I (or N, or H V) IIME PA . . . 

In the last line there are marks as if an A might have preceded the Y. 
The last A is assumed, though only its angular toj) is visible, whicL can 
scarcely have belonged tt# a A or A. The breaks in this last line are pro- 
voking, because they render it difficult to determine whether iota 
adscript was used or not : a matter that becomes important in the case 
of noiNH in line 8. In the last line there is also visible at the end the 
top of a perfiendicular stroke, of which nothing can be made. It is un- 
certain whether the last line is to be read (supplied) as AYTII IIMEPA or 
AYTHI IlMEPAI (of course TAYTil is to be thought of as a possibility for 
the first word of the two). • 
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Th6 fracture of the left side of the stone is irregular; line 2 beginning 
one letter farther to the left than line 1, line 3 beginning one letter still 
farther to the left, lAie 4 even with line 2, line 5 even with line 1; and 
then the fracture slopes pretty regularly to the right, till the first letter 
of line 11 comes directly under the seventh letter of line 1. The ends of*" 
the lines are nearly in the same perpendicular line, except lines 1 and 2, 
which end about an inch and a half sooner than the rest; and line 11, 
which is a mere fragment. 

It seems pretty plain that the gefu*ral pui-port of the inscription has 
reference to the penance by which the worshipers at the slirine or 
church of the holy prophet Zacharias were chastened, in accordance 
with the provision made by the bishop, by virtue of the power of the 
sacred canons. When the substantial offering was brought, and the 
worshipers took refuge in no excuse, and paid the debt, and were 
chastened by the penance, they were to attend the solemn assembly, or 
procession, to the house of worship, five times in succession on the same 
day. 

Of tlie matters that seem probable, in attempting to supply the miss- 
ing pai'ts of the inscjription, it seems that rov d)t<w 7r/)0(^//r- may be pretty 
certainly supplied at the beginning of line 1, at beginning and -rdrov 
in the word at end of line 4, -(hou: in the word at end of lijie 7, at 
beginning of line 10. Beyond that nothing seems easily fixed. 

10. A brief Account of some recent Assyriological Publica- 
eations ; by Prof. 1). G. Lyon, of (^ambridg{‘, Mass. 

Without attempting to make a complete report. Prof. Lyon des(Tibed 
some of the more important recent undertakings. The ZeitHeJmft fur 
Keilschriftforschung, under editorial cljarge of Drs. B(‘zold and Hom- 
mel, has (completed its first volume (Leipzig, Otto Schulze, 1H84), and has 
issued parts 1 and 2 of vol. ii. Vol. i. contains artieJes in German, French, 
English, and Latin, furnished by the editors and Scdiraiha*, Sayc^e, 
Guyard, Oppert, Strassmaier, Dvorak, Amiaud, Jensen, Pimdies, Ha- 
levy, and Nestle. Some of these .articles Ijave been published H<*parately. 
The one by Dr. P. Jensen in vol. i., no. 4, and vol. ii., no. 1, makers a 
ne.at and valuable brocdiure of 91 pages, entithni De J n can ta mpv torn m 
Sumerico- Assy riorum Seriei quae dieltur Surhu'"' Tabula Se.rta, (Monar 
chii, 1885). Herr Heinrich Zimmern issues as doctor-dissertation Balry' 
lonische Busspsalmen ninschrieben, ubersetzt nnd erklart (L(3i])zig, Breit- 
kopf and Ilartel, 1885). This essay will soon appear in enlarged form as 
vol. vi. of the Assyriologische Bihliothek (hc\\)7A^y J. G. Hinrichs)? and 
gives promise of being one of the most interesting of that series. * 

Dr. J. N. Strassmaier has i8sue<l the fifth part of his AlphahetiscJm 
Verzeichniss der Assyrischen nnd Akkadischen Wbrter, etc., pp. 769-960, 
and one part more will (jomplete the work (Leipzig, J. C. Hinriebs). In 
the absence of a lexicon, that by Norris Ixung incomplete, antiquated, 
and out of print. Dr. Strassrnaier’s Verzeichniss has special value as a 
concordance. The Assyrian material in the Calwer Bihelle^xnkon ox 
Biblisches Handworterbuch has been furnished by Prof. Friedrich De- 
litzsch, and adds very greatly to the value of this work (pp. 1036, Calw 
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and Stuttgart, 1885). Students of Assyriology are still waiting for Prof. 
Belitzsch’s long-promised Assyrian lexicon, but bibli^'al students have 
from his pen a glossary of the Assyrian words used by Ezekiel, in Baer 
and Delitzseh’s edition of this prophet (Leipzig, 1884). 

Dr. Eduard Meyer has published vol. i. of his OeHchichte des Alter- 
thums, about 175 pages of which are devoted to Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian history (Stuttgart, Cotta, 1884). The publication of part 1 of 
Prof. Paul Haupt’s Babylonisches Nimrodepos places in the hands of 
students the original of tlie larger portion of the great poem commonly 
known as the Izdubar Epic (Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs, 1884). A little older 
than the above works is Dr. Hermann Hil})recht’s Freilrnef Nelmkad- 
nezaFs I. (Leipzig, 1888), a doctor-dissertation, which the enthusiastic 
young author intended to develop into larger form. 

In England, the most imj)ortant n^cent publication is the se(?ond half 
of vol. V. of th(^ (hineifornt, hmcHptUms of Western Asia, plates 36-70 
(London, 1884), by Sir Henry Rawlinson and Mr. T. (J. Pinches. The 
grammatical papers and dis(mssions of t(‘xts and history given by Mr. 
Pinches in the Proveedinys of the Society of Biblical Arehaiology are 
always valuable. His colhuigue in the British Mus(aim, Mr. E. A. 
Budge, is joint author of some of the ])a])ers, and has also given as vol. 
V.* of the “By-Paths of Bible Knowledge” a short a.e(u)unt of Baby- 
lonian Life and History (Tjondon, Tluj Ibdigious Tract Society, 1884). 

The paper road by M. Josef Ilalevy b(*fore the sixth international 
Oriental Congress, at Ijoiden in 1888, has ap])('a,r(‘d, und(U’ the title Aper^u 
Gra.mmatieal de V Allograph ie Assyro-Babylonienne (L(dden, E. J. 
Brill, 1884). M. Halevy diuiies the exislenct* of a Sumero-Akkadian 
language, and contends that the many cuneiform texts which are gen- 
erally believed to (tontain such a language ar(‘ only a seci’et writing of 
the priests. The aper<;fi is an attempt to (^xj)lain this hieratic writing 
in its word-fornuition and its grammar. This is one of the greatest 
questions c^onncHded with cuneiform study, and M. Halevy, standing 
for a long time alone, won allies in the lame?it(‘d M. Stanislas (luyard 
and more recently in M. ll(‘nri Pogiion. Tht; posthumous second part 
of vol. ii. of M. Fi'arigois Lern>rmant's Les Origines de VHistoire a])peared 
in Paris last year. 

In America, Prof. Paul Tlaupt has contributed to this y(^ar’s January 
number of Hebraiea (Morgan l*ark. 111., The Americjiii Publication Soci- 
ety of Hebrew) a valuable ))a}>er on Assyrian vowels. Tf(‘ has alsf) given 
in the April number of the same journal a miiiute commentary on the 
confitiement at NiiKiveh of a Kedarene prince, related in the annals of 
Assurbanipal, Assyriology : Its nse and. abuse in Old Teslaineni Study 
is the title of an entertaining and scholarly address by Prof. Francis 
Brown (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, i885). 

Profe,ssor Lyon also annouiujed as in press a work of his own entitled 
an Assyrian Manual, an aid to persons who wish to begin, with or with- 
fmt a teacher, the study of the Assyrian language. The manual will 
contain Assyrian texts, partly in cuneiform cdiaracter, but mostly trans- 
literated, and also paradigms, notes, glossary, and lists of curieifonn 
signs. 
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11. On the Garo Lane^uage ; by Prof. John Avery, of Briiim- 
wiek, Maine. 

• 

The Garos* are a rude aboriginal triln* oeeuf)ying th<‘ weBtern extrem- 
ity of tlie range of hillH whieli forniB the water-parting between thtv 
valleys of the Brahmaputra and Surinii in the British-Indian province 
of Assam. Tlnar neighbors on the east are tlu' Khasis — likewise an 
aboriginal tribe— while on the otlun* three sides they are hounded by a 
p<)pulation consisting mainly of Assamese and B('ngalis. They number 
about 109,000, and covei* an area of 8653 scpiare mih's. 

The Garos first l)(^ca,nie known to lOuropeans nciar tlie tmd of the last 
(‘entury, in connection witJi tlie lu'wly ac(piir('d administration of east- 
ern Bengal by the East-lndia. Company. The acipia-intanct*, how(‘ver, 
was chiefly with parti(‘s who came down to tlu* plains b>r trmh' or t<) 
plunder defenseless villag(‘s. It is only sin<;(^ 1866. when a Britisli oflicer 
was detailed to rciside in tlunr hills, that their land has been snrv(‘ye(l 
and their characteristic's have been accurat(‘ly observed. 

The Garo language is one of a numerous and loosely affiiiati'd group 
of tongues, known as Tilxdo-Burman ; and its nearest kindrc'd are the 
Pani-koch, tlie Kachari, tin' Dciori-Chutia, and tlie Tipura. It was first 
n^diiccMl to writing by Amtuac^an Bajitist missnmaric^s less than a scrore 
of years ago, and for this ])urpos(‘ the Bengali (rha,ni<;t(*rs wc're used. 
In 1878, Rev. T. J. Keith published a small Garo and Btmgali-English 
dictionary, and in the following year a grammar of 75 pages. These 
works are valuable, but abound in minor defc^cts. Tliey, together with 
a Garo vc'rsion of a portion of the Scriptures, cnmstifchtc* nearly all our 
means for obtaining an insight into the' structure' of the' language, with- 
out a visit to the hills thernselvc's. 

Twenty-eight c^haracters were borrovvcnl from the; Bengali to rc;prc*sc‘»it 
Garo sounds. The number, howc'vcr, is not suffic;ient to indic;at(‘ all minor 
dilfc'n'nces of ])ro 7 iunciation. The' Ic'ttc'rs are: voweds, «, cb f, //., c, c>, 
an tisvd m , visarga ; consonants, /r. A://, g ; <\ c7c, ,/,• f, ih, c/, n ; p, pJt, b or 
V, m ; //, 1; ,s7/, s ; k. Tlic'ise arc' scaindc'd for thc' most i)art as in deva- 

ndgarl., but a is heard as in falJ and th as in thns. The absence* of the 
sonant aspirate's is notc'wau'thy, and is a fcfaturc' sharcMl with Tih(‘t.an 
and othc'r members of the g^onp. The* Ic'tters k, e7/, t, p, //, / do not o(;cur 
as initial in true; Garo words. Tlu* visarga is not true to name, hut 
denotes a sudden cc'ssation of utterance. 

Garo substantive's have no grammatical gendc'r, and sex is ijulicated 
by special words — as nmndc, ‘ man,’ mreiJe, ‘ wonifiri’ — in the; e;a|»e of 
human beings, and by added words for Gnale" and ‘female;’ in case* 
of the lower animals. All e)ther obj(;cts are ge'nderless. Plurality 
is denoted by an added syllable, whie li is usually rang. This is com- 
monly omitted when numeral words accompany the* substantive. A 
singular feature of the language is that wlien a numeral oercurs with a 

* Since the aiee;tiiig, I Ic'etrii from ii ]>riiitcd c’xtracf of ei le*t.i(;r to l)r. Rost from 
Shillong, tliat the local government of Assam i.s doing mnefj lor thei inve;stigJition 
of the native languages. A Tipura vocalmlary is printed, and grammars of the? 
Garo and Miri are soon to appc'ar. 

4 
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substantive a generic particle is prefixed to the former, varying accord- 
ing to the nature of the latter : thus, for human beings skdk must be 
used, as hishd shdk gn% ‘ two children but maSchd mang gni, ‘ two 
tigers.’ So for round objects one uses rang ; for money, khdp, phel, or 
gang ; for boxes, tables, and the like, ge — and so on. 

Garo nouns have declension by suffixes, but these are loosely attached 
to the base and may be omitted whenever the case is clear from the 
context. They cause no euphonic change in the base and are the same 
for both numbers. In the plural they ffdlow the plural sign. The 
declension of shang^ ‘ village,’ will illustrate the whole subje(;t. 


Nom. 

shang 

‘ a village.’ 

Acc. 

shangkho 

‘ a village.’ 

1 nst. 

shangei 

‘ with a village.’ 

Dat. 

shangnd 

‘ to a village.’ 

Abl. 

i shangoui 
) shangonikho S 

• from a village.' 

Gen. 

shamjni 

‘ of a villag(‘.' 


{ shango 

‘ in a village.’ 

Loc. 

^ shangomi i 

i shangei or -cind S 

‘ into a village.’ 

Voc. 

O shang 

‘ 0 village.' 

Noin. 

shangrdng 

‘ villages.’ 

Acc. 

sh an grd ngkha 

‘ villages.’ et( 


The general plan of this (leclension a<*(*or(li4 witli that of theDravidian 
tongues of Southern India and of the Scythian family in general. All 
declinable Garo words have a uniform declension. If two such words 
stand in the same case, the last only takes the suffixes. Since no stem- 
forming suffixes or internal vowel-changes are required in forming 
Garo substantives, any part of speech can be turned into one, provided 
the sense admits, by sinqdy appending the ])ro])er t(n*niinations. Com- 
pound nouns are formed with great n'adiness and from a variedly of 
elements. 

Adjectives are declined or not according to tlie rule of position just 
given. They show no agretunent in gender. They have no comparison 
in the Indo-European sense : but to express the tliought that one object 
possesses a quality in a less degree than another, the first word is put in 
the dative, followed by the pai*ticle bate, ‘ than,’ and the second noun 
follows with the adjective, to which is appended a suffix hdtd or bed. 
Thus^ ud shangnd hate id shang canhdtd^ ‘ than tliat village this village 
is small.’ To express the sujK^rlative, one has only to use the word sig- 
nifying ‘all,’ and say ‘than all villages this village is small.’ Adjec- 
tives are readily turned into substantives or verbs. 

The Garo has the usual complement of pronouns, excejding the pos- 
sessive and the relative. The former is supplied by the genitive of the 
personal pronoun, and for the latter a participle or a verbal noun is 
commonly used. The Bengali relative je is sometimes borrowed, but 
other constructions are preferred. All the pronouns, except that of the 
first person, form the plural and are declined just like nouns. The first 
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person, duga, forms its plural by change of base, and has a twofold 
stem, the one being inclusive and the other exclusive. Thus dcingCi is 
‘ we ’ including the {lerson addressed, and cingd is ‘ we ’ excluding him. 

The structure of the verb is in general very simple, but not incapable 
of some nice discrimination of thought. It has but one voice, the 
active ; and to express passivity, the verb in the causative form is used 
impersonally, the subject being made the object : thus, to express ‘ the 
rice *18 eaten,’ a Garo would say rnikho cadta^ lit. ‘it causes to eat the 
rice.’ There is no distinction of number in the verb, nor of person ex- 
cept in the imperative. The three tense-:t®lation 8 , present, past, and 
future, are discriminated by suffixes added directly to the root without 
change of the latter. Past near at hand and past remote are distin- 
guished by separate forms. Progressive action may lx indicated in 
ea<;h tense by a particle eng, from dngd, ‘ bec^ome,’ inserted before the 
tense-ending. The verb has an indicative, imperative, and a rudimen- 
tary conditional mode, though these are not distinguished by 8 ])ecial 
mode-signs. It has also two derivative conjugations, a causative and a 
negative. There is one infinitive and three participles, two present and 
one past. One present participle is used only in a conditional sense. 
The inflection of an, ‘ give,’ will illustrate these statements. 

Indicative. Pi’esent, dngd, etc., aiid, ‘I, etc., give.’ 

Near past, dngd, etc., andhd or anjak, ‘I, etc., ga,ve (recently).’ 

Tiemote past, dngd, etc., andhdcim, ‘I, (‘tc., gave (long ago).’ 

Future, dngd, etc., angen, ‘I, etc.., shall give.’ 

Conditional. Past, dngd, etc., angencim, ‘had I, etc., given.' 

Imperative, ndd, etc,, anho, ‘give thou, etc.’ 

nd, etc., ancind or aucang, ‘let liim, <^tc., give.’ 

Infinitive. ‘ to give.’ 

Participles. Present, anode, ‘ if giving.’ 

anod, ‘giving.’ 

I’ast, ane, ‘ having given.’ 

Cau.sative. dngd, etc., undid, ‘ I, etc., cause to give.’ 

Negative- dngd, <^t(*., anjdd, ‘ 1, et(;., do not give.’ ' ett\ ett!. 

Each of the above forms acutuires a progressive B(*nse by the iih(* of the 
particle einj ; thus, anengd, ‘I am giving,’ etc. 

Cyompouiid verbs are extremely ixuiimon in Garo, not (>nly the sorts 
usual in English, but tlie two following unusual kinds: 1. When the 
id(*aof number is to be emphasized, a numerical pai ticle may l)e inserted 
lietween the root and tense-ending of the verb, thus forming a t%)rt of 
agreement Ix^tween it and its subject or object ;• 2. The words called 
{)repositions or })ostpositi<ms in otluir languages are, wIuuj united with a 
verb, infixed in Garo. Thus, a Garo would say, not “ forth(;oining,” or 
“ coining-forth,” but “ CAuneforthing.” 

The structure of the Garo sentence is very simple. It has the in- 
verted order, the verb invariably coming at the end. A substantive or 
pronoun mollifying another one usually pnwedes it, whiU‘ an adjtxjtive 
as commonly follows— in wliich case the adjective, and not the sub- 
stantive, is declined. Adverbs precede the words tliey modify, and 
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prepositional words usually follow their cases. Nouns of agency often 
take before them the same case that the verb entering •into tlieir compo- 
sition would liave taken if standing alone. Relative clauses— seldom 
occurring — precede antecedent clauses. 

The Garo vocabulary has already borrowed much from the Assamese 
and Bengali, and the rate of foreign addition will probably increase as 
the people become more civilized and trade more freely in the plains. 
It is not unlikely that at some future time the language will be entirely 
displaced by Aryan si>eech, as has already happened with more tlian one 
nlde tribe of India; but wlien that will occur, if ever, we are not in a 
position to conjecture. 

12. On Dr. Burnell’s Argument in regard to the Date of the 
Mfinava-dharma-^ristra; by Prof. E. W. Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr, 
Pehn. : presented by tlie (Corresponding S(HM*etary. 

In the preface to the translation of Maiiu begun by Dr. Burnell and 
completed by the writer, the latter intinnvted tliat tlie views expressed 
by Dr. Burnell in regard to the date of this law-book were uiot held by 
himself. He wishes at present to explain his grounds for objecting to 
Dr. Burneirs argument. 

If we summarize the reasons inducing Dr. Burnell to assume the date 
he did in his Introduction, we find that they are the following : 

1. a. The Sutra-period of Sanskrit literature extended from circa 600 
to c. 200 B. C. Tlie work, being a metricral {ulstra, cannot therefore be 
earlier tlian the first or second century B. C. 6. BtHjause Medhatithi is 
first mentioned in 1200 A. D., he must have liveil about 1000 A. D., and 
the latest date is therefore about 500 A. D., because it is impossible 
that the earliest commentator came nearer than 250 or 300 years to the 
date of the work itself, and Medhatithi is, as we know, not the very first 
commentator, c. The style and language is that of the epic ; tlie text 
resembles that of metrii^al rituals, which were chiefly composed in th(‘ 
early centuries A, D. d. The matter contains much that is foreign to 
the original Sutras. Tlu^ dialogues are in the style of the Puriinas. 
The philosophy is Saiiikhyan (dates of which lie between 300 B. C. and 
150 B. C.), so that the earliest date would be about tiie first century 
A. D. As this system of philosophy was sup])lanted by the Vedanta in 
the seventh and eighth centuries A, D., we have 100 A. D. and 700 A. D. 
as the terminus ah cjuo and ad quern respectively. 

2. a. The character of the work aside from this ])roves it is late, for we 
find ••(^Civa is god of the Brahmans but Vi.sjiu is god of the K^atriyas” 
(hIc), and in i. 10 we have Visnu as incarnate deity ; this is a point of 
contact with the epic. b. But epic poetry is popular, not meant for 
priests. Therefore this work was not for priests. But the Brahmans 
would only have written it for a king, therefore it must have been 
written for a king. 

3. What king? Pulike^u ; because he founded the West Calukyan 
dynasty, which was the chief dynasty of the time, and this king be- 
longed to the Manava-gotra. The work could have been written for no 
one but a powerful king, and in a time of peace, These conditions are 
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filled by Pulike^i; the place is, therefore, Hiaited to his capital, Kalyii- 
napuri, and the tinie to his reign, i, e. al>out 500 A. D. 

4. The author was a northerner, because he speaks of {H^irsons not 
knowing Sanskrit. 

The result of the argument is this : The date of the text is betwi*en 
100 and 500 A. D. The work* is a popular manual written by a northern 
Brahman for the benefit of king Pulikegi at KalyanaimrI. 

Objections. As the writer does not believe any of these statements, 
he thinks it well to give his reasons in full, taking up each of tlie 
arguments in turn. 

1. a. The date. Granted that the limits of the Sutia-period may be 
defined as closely as Dr. Burnell assumes, it does not follow that the 
^^astra-period did not overlap the Sutra-period. At the . ,aine time that 
the Brahmans used the Sutra (which is nothing but a technical hand- 
book), the popular form in easily understo<^>d verse may have existed for 
the l>tmefit of the laity. 5. Because Medhatithi is first mentioned in 
1200 A. D., it is not thereby proved that the latest limit of the work is 
500 A. D., for we do not even know that the (commentators ]urceding 
him were not contem})oraneous. But granting that when luc says 
'"purve"' he means (commentators long since deceased, we do not know 
how long. Within 500 years after M(?dhatithi we find thn^e or four 
later comnunitators — that is to say, the (extreme limit or latest date is 
also not at all certain, c. The “epic style” is poetry. Tluc Mantiva 
text is “ rhythmi(5 prose,” which, as Bradke has })oint(Ml out, is (piit(‘ 
different. Tluc first is ncally poetry, the second is merely an atU*mpt to 
put i)rose into a form likely to be ivnucmben^d. Th(‘B(c two do not nteces- 
sarily belong to the same era. But if they did, who knows tin? t(‘rmimis 
ah (juo and ad (pieni of the Ej)i(c? d. Th(‘ statemimt that tlie work con- 
tains matter foreign to the Sutras is incornect except in (diaphcrs i. and 
xii. Now thes(c (espt^cially the first) wi^re probably lat<‘r additions to th<» 
(completed work. TIkc duty of kings (chajder vii.) is an int(‘gral i>a,rt of 
the Sutras: e. g., cf. Apastamba; this is tluc only j)a-rt really foreign in 
Dr. BurneH’s view. The chapters i. and xii. are at tbe (‘xtremities of 
the work, whtcre late additions ar(‘ usually found, and do not of tlnun- 
selves affect the intrinsic worth of tbe main portion. 

2. (/. It is not stated that “^iva is god of Brahmans,” tdc. ; this is a 
mistake. The Visnu quotation is in book first, which, as tin* comnH*nta- 
tors themselv(cs admit, is not f)art of the original work. It is probably 
tak(ai from the E])ic, whcfre it occurs sevtu’al tinnis. h. B(HcauH<* thcc 
Epic was “ ])opular,"” it is not thereby ]>roved that tin* (^>astras wiuv' and, 
though this is probably the cas(*, ycd it stHuiis absurd to assunn* that all 
the minute dirc^ictions for tin* Brahman stiuh’nt and rit(*s of purification 
and special rules for the as(X*tic were written solely for a king, who had 
nothing whabrcver to do with th( 3 m. in fact, in th(!! Ei)ic, tine kings are 
genecrally wofully ignorant of just these rules, and always have to Ih 3 
instructed in them. 

3. It is entindy a gratuitous and unfound<Mi assumption to (claim that 
the work must hav<^ lK*(cn writkm for a king. If it w(*r(3 written like 
the Epic for a six'cial king, it would contain, as the Epic does, refer- 
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ences in the vocative to the king. But the assumption goes against all 
we know of ^astra development. The very expression “ composed for a 
king ” seems absurd. It is putting the developmeift of the Sutra litera- 
ture back to the Hindu conception of a promulgated Qastra without 
antecedents. We miglit just as well assume Manu as the “author.” 
Everything shows us that there was no special author. Nor does it 
seem a happy conjecture to select Pulikegi as the king for whom the 
work was composed. He is only one of many kings of his dynasty, and 
in no wise to be preferred in this respect to others. The writer has 
shown in his article on “Manu in the Maliabharata ” that many kings 
claim to belong to the Manav(y)a gotra and yet use other law-books : in 
fact, do not seem acquainted with that of “ Manu ” at all, though their 
contemporaries may allude to him. Why select Pulikegi I., any more 
than his father or sons ? “It must have been written in peaceful times,” 
Dr. Burnell says; but Pulike^d I. was always at war (cf. his history as 
given in the inscriptions), ^gain, even assuming him to bo a king for 
whom the work was composed, we do not know with any certainty the 
date of Pulikec^i I, Again, this king was a Calukya. Now when the 
later dalukya inscrij)tions quote verses from the law-book, they (^uote 
from Vyasa’s law rather more than from Manu : i. e. they attribute the 
vej’se- in regard to stealing to any sa.<‘red authority indilferently, just as 
other kings do. If tlie work was H[HHdally written for this dynasty, it 
must have iK'cri of little actxmut with them. Pinally, as to the place : 
granting all denied above, the capital was Kalyanapiiri only for a limited 
time, so tluit the ])lace would even then be dubious. 

4. Its author is not ))r()ved to l>e a Northerner con\e to the South to 
civilize the country (as Dr. Burnell assumes), in spite of “his” allusion 
to those who speak Sanskrit. For we read in the Mahabharata of 
“ Northern Mlec^chas,” i. e. of those who do not Bi)eak Sanskrit. 

Resume : Just as prosit Sutras show {dokas, so ^/o/ca-Qastras are nothing 
but the popular easy form ()verx>owi^ring and driving out the Sutras. 
There is no reason for reji^ding the deveU)pment from a Sutra in this 
argument of Dr. Burnell. We cannot judge the age of the work by its 
latest portions. We have no grounds for narrowing tlie date to th(^ 
time of Pulike(;i I. The writer does not think that Dr. Burneirs Intro- 
duction gives any light at all on the problem.* 

IJ. Hcnnarks upon th(^ Origin of the Laws of Manu ; by Prof. 
W. I>. Whif iK'V, <d‘ N(‘w Haven, (\>nn. 

c 

* hi regard to Uio suggestion of Max Muller, in Ins review of this work {Arad- 
i'Viij, .bin, 3), that l>r. Burneirs Introduetion do(^s not contain all his collected 
data, the writer wonld state that Dr. Burnell’s MS. was elearfy written, and con- 
tained numerous utlditions iit tlie .shape of slips and notes subseipiently added dn 
none of whiidi, liowever, was any hint given of further g?-ounds to support his 
theory. The same reviewer lias [loinUd out that, though it wore proved to he 
the case that the priests of Puliko(;i belonged to the Manava-(;akhri, there would 
still ho no ground for assuming that these priests possessed a Manava-dhanna- 
<;ristra, or the proeodiug works of the same school. 
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Professor Whitney spoke in substance as follows: As the subject of 
the authorship of the Manavan law-lK>ok has l>een brought up for dis<‘-us- 
sion by Professor HdJ^)kms, I will add a few further words upon it. With 
Mr. Hopkins’s rejection of Bumeirs date, and of the reasoning upon 
which it is founded, I fully concur, deeming the (juestion of |:M:>riod n<d 
less an open one than before tliis last attempt at its si‘ttlement. But also 
the questifui as to the connection of the work with a Manavan V(‘di<‘ 
school and its sfitras appears to me ecpially undebu'inined. WIhmi the sug* 
gestion of such a connection was first made (by Weber, and, apparenf iy 
independently, by Muller), it was a very a(*ut<^ and creditable one, ami 
marked a distiiu't stage of progress in our comprehension of tl>e history 
of Indian literature. It was widely accepUul, a,n<l has even bcHuane the 
popular view among scholars. 1 find myself (pioted in il; favor in Bur- 
nell’s Introduction— not bec^ause I have contribuU‘d anything to its 
establishment, but because I reported it in a summary sketrli of Sans- 
krit literary history. 

The doctrine in (juestion incdmh^s two eleincnts. First, a recognition 
of the facit that the dharina-^'dstraH^ or recent general law-books, an^ a 
natural development out of the old sfifras as handed down in the 
schools of Vedic vStudy. This is by far tlu^ more im])orta,nt and valnabU' 
elemcmt; and it is so well suj>ported by consid(‘rations of various kind 
that it seems as firmly established as anything can be in this (h‘p;irtment 
of knowledge. Then, second, that the coincidcuuM' of the name Manava, 
belonging to this particular law-book, with the ruune of a cH’rtain rt'cog- 
nized V^edi(^ school, ])oints to a derivation from f-hal particular school 
niamwa nn^aning ‘of the Manavans,’ and not, as usually umh'rstood, 

‘ of Manu.’ This was all v(‘ry well as a (^mijc'ctuns but, to win a higlu^r 
cdiarac4/(‘r, it lUMuled to be backed uj) by some amount of j>ositiv(‘ (‘vi- 
dt'uce, derived either from th(^ traditions of the school or fnun the law- 
book itself. And noin* such api)ears to be forthcoming. TIh^ 
sutra (d* the Manavans, on the one hand, has rt'cently (;ome to light, and 
has be:(m worked uj) by Brjidke, wlio furnishers a full acrcount of it in tin* 
Z. D. M. G. (vol. xxxvi., 1882, pp. 417-477); and, with the Ix'st good-will 
to the contrary, lie is obligerd to confe'SJ- that he can find no sign of any 
relationship befwtren the two works. Then, on the other hand, tlnu'cr is 
nothing in th(‘ association of the modern law-book with the ('pitlurt 
nidnava or the name Manu to constrain us to seek a historical basis for 
such designation. Attribution of auth(»rship, in Hindu literary history, 
proves nothing at all, iinless in the absence of any indication whatever 
to the contrary— if even then. The traditional explanation of the%ianie 
is altogether sufficient. Manu (as shown in detail by Professor Hojikins 
in his article ‘.‘Manu in the Mahabharata”) is a legendary b(ung, 
appealed to rather more frequently than any other, lieginning even 
with the time of the Brahmapas, when something is to have a show of 
authority given it. He is cited in the various Hutrds and <^dstrd8, just 
as Yanm and others are cited: and this, not becaiist^ there is a Manu’s 
law-book in existence — for the citatioiis are in general not to be brought 
into any connection with the work so called : on the contrary, it 
appears to be because of such citations that thc^re comes to lies a Manu’s 
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law-book. It might have been expected that some treatise would be 
attributed to Manu, just as to Yajnavalkya, to Vas^ishta, to Vishnu, 
andvso on. And the manner of its association is pretty clearly read in 
its own actiount of its origin. There is a versified dharma-Qdstra^ of 
considerable anth^uity among the treatises of its class. It quote^s 
“Manu” here and there, as the rest of them do, showing that its con- 
structors laid no (*Jaini to an exclusivf^ Manu-authorship for it. It is 
put, then, apparently artificially and by an afterthouglit, into the 
mouth of Blq-gu, a legendary sage and am^estor who wears that char- 
acter even in thc‘ earliest Veda; and finally, by a latest afterthought, 
Pthi'gu is made to proclaim it on l)ehalf of Manu, and under tl)e latter's 
direction. It is a nameless de])iction, put in a Bhrgu-frame, with a" 
Manu-rim about it. If it was really “ Manavan” Ix^cause its deriva- 
tion fnnn the Manava-school, there needcMl no such roundabout process 
as this to give it title to the name. But if tin' Manu-rim was bicked on 
to give additional and cl<‘ar(n* rea'son for what had an underlying reason 
already, why the intervention of the Bhrgu-franu^? It is this interven- 
tion that shows most decisively the artificial (haractc'r of the wlnde 
attribution of authorship. For that Bhrgu ndght b(‘ a. later intrusion 
between Manu a.nd his work, as Bradke hesitatingly suggests, ap])ears 
in the highest degree implausihle. 

Ther(^ is, of course, notluTig cogent alxmt this reasoning. Bui it is 
sufticient to refute the cdairn now (doming to be made as a commonplace 
by writ(‘rs on Indian literature, that “ Mann’s la w-book is a metrical 
version of the dharma-Hiiti'a of the Mauava,n school, and has its name 
from thejice," and to remand the cpiestion of its origin back to the (cate- 
gory of th(^ ufdviiown - wher(‘ it may, prol)ably (uiough, always remain. 
It is v('ry little that w'e know as to th(‘ history of t Ik' dharma-gdMrds in 
g(‘n(‘ral ; and of this one, not more than of the rest. We know not, for 
example, how it. should have obtained such vogue and considcu'ation (for 
n^rl authority it does not possess), for which nothing in its (diaracter 
secnns a suflichujt icason. Perhaps, after all, it w^as ordy owing to the 
name : so that the trick of the last r(‘da.<‘tors, in calling it Mann’s, met 
with undeservcHlly gnmt succc^ss. 

14. Numerical R(‘sults from Imb'xes of Sanskrit T(ms(‘- and 
(Conjugation-Stems; by Prof. Whitney. 

Prof(»ssor Whitney r<uninded the Society that three years ago he 
called its attention to a plan he had formed, and already partly exe- 
(nitcd, of giving a full account of the roots found cpiotable in the San- 
skrit literature, with the bmse- and cuinjugation-stems and the primary 
derivatives made froTu them, each item being accom])anifHl with a deli- 
nition of its date in the history of the language ; and that he presented 
a Rj>ecimon of the work, anticipating its publication within no very 
long time. In the Proceedings of the meeting in question (at ^oston, 
May, 1882: see the Soci(^ty*s Journal, vol. xi., pp. cxvii.-cxx.) was 
printed the specimen, with an invitation of suggestions of improve- 
ment ; and later a somewhat modified specimen was sent out, with a 
similar invitation ; but no reHi>onse wa^^ received from any quarter : so 
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that the work, which is now all in type and will soon be published 
(about 250 pagest 8vo : Leipzig, Breitkopf und Hartel ; Boston, Grinn <& 
Co.), is carried out on the plan communicated to the Society. It 
seemed altogether desirable to add to it at the end Indexes of sterns^ 
which should give an approximate idea (all that t-an be accomplished 
by such a method) of the relative importance of each given formation 
in the entirety of the language; and further, in order to make these 
Indexes contribute more efficiently to the illustration of its history, the 
plan was adopted of giving the stems of each formation in thret' divis- 
ions : A. those found to occur only in the older language, of V(Hla, Bnlh- 
mana, atid Sutra ; B. those found both in the earlier and in the lat(U* 
language ; C. those quotable only from the later language, epic and 
classical. A conspectus of the numbers of stems of various formation, 
in these three divisions, was now presented by Professor Whitney, who 
also pointed out briefly some of the indications derivabk( from them for 
the history of Sanskrit. 

Of the present-stems, numbering in all llBi), the distribiPion is found 
to be as follows : 



A. 

(larlioi* 

B. 

earlier 

O. 

lat(‘r 

total. 

root-class (ad-class, second class) 

I'-iiK- 

80 

and 

49 

liillK. 

14 

143 

reduplicating class (/m-class, third class) 

83 

16 

0 

49 

nasal class (rud/i-class, seventh class) 

16 

13 

0 

29 

u?i-cla8S (su-class, fifth class) 

24 

22 

4 

50 

?/,-cla8S (^a?i-class, eighth class) 

4 

4 

0 

8 

ud-class (fcr+class, ninth class) 

31 

17 

5 

53 


188 

121 

23 

332 

a-class (b/tw-class, first class) 

175 

212 

142 

529 

d-class (f?^d-(!la8s, sixth class) 

72 

53 

17 

142 

2/a-class (div-class, fourth class) 

41 

64 

28 

133 


288 

329 

187 

804 

Totals 

476 

450 

210 

1136 


The general facts here presented — as the great superiority in numbers 
of stems of the second general conjugation (804 to 332), and the almost 
limitation to it of the stems of late formation (187 to 23) are familiar 
ones ; also, that, in the first general conjugation, the stems found in the 
older language alone (188) considerably outnumber those belonging to 
both the other divisions together (121+28 — 144), while in the Second 
conjugation this relation is more than reversed (288 to 510). 

The accented ^/d-class, or passive stems, and the d/ya-class, or <*-ausa- 
tive etc, stems, are given further on ; since the former, though essentially 
a present-stem only, becomes allied in history to the secondary conju- 
gatioi^, as having like them a special office. 

A. B. O. total. 

The perfect-Btems have this distribution : 169 191 113 473 

Nothing noteworthy appears here, as the perfect is a formation of 
nearly equal frequency in all periods of the language. 
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With the aorigft-fltems, the case is 
the following table : 


root-aorist 112 

a-aorist 61 

reduplicated aorist 106 
s-aorist 09 

i«-aorist 136 

«r«-aori8t 10 

so.-aorist 14 

538 


very different, as will appear from 


B. 

a. 

total. 

, 18 

10 

140 

18 

7 

86 

18 

30 

154 

37 

9 

145 

2! 

17 

174 

3 

6 

19 

5 

0 

19 

120 

79 

737 


Of the reduplicated aorists, 6 are made from causative quasi-roots in 
p ; and there are 14 is-aorists from secondary-conjugation-stems (8 
desiderative, and 6 causative). 

Here is seen especially (as ])ointed out in some detail a year ago to the 
Society) the great predominaaice of the aorist-formation in the earlier 
language, as compared with the later (more tlnm seven tenths of the 
stems b(‘ing found in that division exclusively, not to speak of the much 
greater frequency of their forms there). Further, tlie almost sporadic 
c^haracter of the last two forms of aorist — which elfectually forbids any 
originality or importance being attributed to them in the history of 
aorist formation. The class of a-aorists also ai)pears to be made up in 
no small part (it may be remarked) of transfers from the root-class. 

Th(^ statement for the future-stems reads thus : 



A. 

B. 

C. 

total. 

.s-future without i 

46 

59 

26 

131 

.s-future with i (is--futun9 

44 

43 

71 

158 

periphrastic/ future (in tar) 

18 

10 

30 

58 


108 

112 

127 

347 

In the Veda occur only a few 

futures of the 

.s-f ormati on (about 


and none of the other. A disproportionate increase of the fs-fnture in 
later time is noticeable hero. From 39 roots are made futures of both 
the 8- and the f.s-form. 

The secondary conjugation-stems are thus distributed : 



A. 

B. 

O. 

total. 

passive 

37 

105 

117 

259 

intensive 

105 

21 

41 

167 

desiderative 

60 

49 

53 

162 

causative 

111 

247 

207 

565 


313 

422 

418 

1153 


The total number of roots from which intensive stems are made is 
only about 160, there being a number of instances in which mo^e than 
one stem is made from the same root. Of the desideratives, less than a 
quarter have the intermediate i before the sibilant ; nine roots make 
stems both with and without the f. The intensive, it will be noticed, 
is a dwindling formation, while the desiderative is an increasing one. 
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Both passive and causative, also, grow in frequency, a^tliougli neither 
is rare at any period ; there are more causative-sterns even than (unac- 
cented) a-stems of tl^ present. 

The tertiary stems, or derivatives from secondary stems, number as 
follows : 



A. 

B. 

C. 

1.0 till. 

passives from desideralives 

2 

1 

8 

11 

passives from causatives 

9 

28 

110 

147 

desideratives from causatives 

12 

5 

21 

38 

causatives from intensives 

3 

0 

1 

4 

causatives from desideratives 

0 

0 

2 

2 


26 

84 

142 

202 

Most of these, it is seen, are only sporadic formations 

1 : exceptions are 


the desidoratives from causatives, wliich appear in fair numbers (in no 
small part, it is true, only in derivative noun-stems) ; and the passive's 
from causatives, which grow rapidly in popularity, so as to be tolerably 
frequent later. 


Finally may be mentioned a few scattering formations : 



A. 

B. 

O. 

(otnl. 

8d persons sing, of the passive aorist 

47 

12 

33 

92 

aorist optatives active 

48 

5 

10 

63 

aorist optatives middle 

54 

1 

0 

55 

})erip}irastic perfects, primary conj’ii 

8 

3 

9 

20 


The active aorist optatives all belong to the root-aorist ; just over half 
of them are made from roots which have no other aorist forms of this 
formation ; only half of them show forms containing the real precative- 
sign, or sibilant interposed i)etween optative mode-sign and ending. 
Tlie middle forms are from 44 roots ; since several roots make more 
tlian one stem, and one root {van) even four stems. Less than a (juarter 
of the stems (only 13) make forms containing the true precative s (which 
is found only in 2d and 3d sing.). From the s-aorist come 18 stems, 
from the f.s-aorist (;ome 14 : these two constituting the recognized “])r<v 
cative middle ” of the Hindu grammarians ; but there are also 4 from 
the ,s'?>aorist, and 15 from the root-aorist, besides the isolalfni vi<lcH(a 
(a-aorist), and 8 reduplic^ated stems, respecting which one may fairly 
qu(‘stion whether they belong more to the reduplicated aorist or to the 
perfect : one of them, rlrifi^ta (Bhag. Pur.), is the only example known 
to me of a middle prec itive in the wliole epic and classical literatyre of 
the language — and even it is unauthorized by tlie native grammar. 

The “ roots ” from whicii verbal forms can be quoted count somewhat 
over BOO; but this includes no very small number of such as are 
obviously secondary formations, or phonetic variants, or artificial 
that is, taken up out of the grammarians’ lists and used once or twice. 
Nearly 500 of these ocemr in both divisions of the language ; about 200 
are found only in the earlier period ; the remainder (about 130), only in 
the epic or the classical period, or in both, 
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16 . On Multiform Presents and on Transfers of Conjugation 
in the Sanskrit Verb System; by Prof. C. R. Lanman, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

In the Proceedings for October, 1882 (Journal, vol. xi., p. cxxvii.), Pro- 
fessor Bloomfield made an attempt to discover any possible differences 
of use in the different present systems from the same root in the Veda. 
The results were mainly negative. Meantime, however, Professor Whit- 
ney’s book, mentioned in the preceding article, has been put in type. # 
Its collections cover the entire history of the language, in all its periods; 
and they are arranged in such convenient and altogether admirable 
order, that a new study of the ample material seems very promising. 

So far as Professor Bloomfield’s inquiry is concerned, it is indeed 
doubtful whetlier any very striking positive results could be reached. 
But the study of these multiform j)resent8 suggests some other ques- 
tions, whose answers, if attainable, would be interesting and important: 
What are tlie general tendencies in the growth of the language as con- 
cerns its system of c:onjugation V What is the extent of the multiform 
presents? — that is, how commonly do roots form present stems in more 
than one way ? Are there decided tendencies of certain formations to 
go in pairs ? 

The foregoing article offers interesting items of answer to the first 
question. As for the second — out of 800 bona-fide roots of the language, 
over 112 (14 per cent.) form presents in two ways. The large number 
of 50 or more form presents in three ways. The roots with four pres- 
ents number 16, and are ^^s• ‘seek,’ fj, ci ‘gather/ trp, dhCi ‘put,’ 67^^, 
mad, ml ‘damage,’ mfj, rndh, vm; ‘be eager,’ ^‘am ‘labor,’ sd ‘bind,’ 
stl ‘generate,’ stu, and hi. Those with five presents are f, fcf ‘do,’ 
k^i ‘destroy,’ dd ‘give,’ dhu, pi ‘swell,’ pf ‘fill,’ ‘cover,’ han, and 
hu — ten in all. Finally, the root f forms its present in six different 
ways (counting frm and fuva), and in seven— or in eight, if we count 
the sibilant presents. The above are understatements rather than the 
contrary, sporadic- or doubtful doublets being sometimes omitted. 

Among the double presents, the a- and ^/a-classes appear oftepest in 
combination, namely in 26 verbs, e. g. tdpati, tdpyati ; next come the 
a- and d-classes, with 18 verbs, e. g. kdr^ati^ krsdti; then the a- and 
root-classes, with 15 ; and last the ya- and root-classes, with 11. The 
other doublets are miscellaneous and sporadic combinations. 

The question, Do differences of function run parallel with differences 
of form, has, of course, some positive answers which are palpable. 
Thus, the mode of forming the present with accented yd has a perfectly 
clear function as designation of the passive. The elements character- 
istic of the intensive and desiderative have also distinct sematologic 
value, and, in a less degree, those that mark the causative. Of the 
primary presents, those made with unaccented ya are prevailingly in- 
transitives, denoting a state of feeling or condition of mind or body. 

If one were to take up again and extend the inquiry of Professor 
Bloomfield, now that we have the material so complete and in so acces- 
sible form, the first thing to do would be to eliminate from the question 
such multiform presents as are not original, but simply the result of a 
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secondary transfer from some older to some later method of (Conjuga- 
tion (e. g. duhatif from dogdhi duhdnti). These for the most part may 
l^e regarded as excluwively formal changes. There woiild then remain 
a large number of multiform presents of independent formation (e. g. 
pdvate heside 2>n7id'ti), where functional differences might be suspected,* 
or at least looked for. 

I propose to take this first step here, without going any farther, and 
to examine and classify these transfer-presents. 

These transfers are, with one or two wholly sporadic exceptions, in- 
variably from the first general conjugation to the scicond. The general 
direction of the transfers is just what we should expetd if to lie a priori. 
As appears from the preceding paper, the stems of the second general 
conjugation greatly outnumber those of the first (804 t(' 382), just as 
the verbs do the ///-verbs, and the “regular” verbs (with ed-preterits) 
the old “irregular” ones in English. There is always a tendency in 
language-users to reduce apparent irregularities to a dead level of uni- 
formity. This is exemjdified in the little child’s I goed or runned instead 
of 1 went or ran; in the later Attic <hiKvi>(.) for the old (hiKw/ji^ and even 
in the Homeric fhr/oy (fk/zrafr/) by the side of dd/iVT/nt {dnfivr/Tt). This 
tendency of the verbs into the second or (r-c.cmjugation is entirely par- 
allel to the transfer of the nouns fr<mi various consonant declensions 
into the a-declension, and to the excessively (‘ommon movement of the 
same kind in Pali. 

As appears from Professor Whitney’s results, given above, the first 
conjugati(m holds a much more important phn^e in the earlier languag(% 
and loses all its vitality in the later. It would therefore be wholly in 
keeping with the character of these transfer-forms that they should 
appear as a ruh^ in later texts than their originals of the first conjuga- 
tion. And this we find to be the fact. 

The indexes show a total of 332 stems of the first general conjugation. 
Their roots exhibit no less thaii 81 transfers to the second general cjon- 
jugatioii ; that is, about a quarter of them do so. By far the largest 
number of these transfers, 36, are from the root-class; 16 are from the 
reduplicating, and 13 from the nasal class; 9 from the /id-class, and 7 
from the rm-class. The transfers are to the a-class and the d-cJass. 

To make the explanation of doublets as transfers possible, there must 
be some important |K)int or points that coincide in the two series of 
forms. Thus the old nominative pad makes an acc. pdd-avi; and cor- 
responding to this ambiguous form, as if it were^alda-m, is formed a 
later nom. jydda-s. So in the Veda, dvi^ inflects dt^^-fi dvl^-dnti^ but, 
con*esponding to this ambiguous form, as if it were dvim-^nti, is fcmnc^d 
in the later language dvi^d-ti^ etc. The several classes of transfers I 
will briefl^y enumerate, giving first a characteristic form of the old (con- 
jugation, then an example of an ambiguous one in brac^kets, and th(3n a 
characteristic form of the transfer-conjugation. 

Root- to a-class. a. dniti [dnanti\ d^iati ; similarly, vamiti, vamati; 
^asati; stanihi, ntanati; svapiti^ mjapati ; following their 
analogy, jah^iti, Jaksati; b. roditi [arodxit\ rodati ; c. amlti [anuinti 
and mid.] amate ; d. dtti [addnti] adasva; ehantti [chandanti] chan- 
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dati ; e. eti fsubjiinc. ayati ~te] ay ate -ti ; (^Me [gdye 1b.] gay ate ; f. d'ste 
[dee] dsate; similarly, legate 3p., tddmahe; so irte, Irafe 3s.; l^te^ Igate; 
m^te \cah^e] caksate ; tah^aii 8p. [?] taknati 3s. ; va^i [avagarn] avagat ; 
hanti {ahanam\ ahanat; gasta agdt [agasam] agasat, ‘cut’; so agdt, 
gdsatiy ‘ orders g. [sdmi] santi seyam set are perhaps best regarded as 
presents to the old aorist asdt, as if this were imperfect. Observe that 
the accent of sva.p, an, and g^ms wavers. Forms under d might be 
reckoned to the d-class. 

Root-class to d-class. a. dniti [and^iti] andti ; similarly, dogdhi, 
dnhet ; dve^^i, dvimti; 7ndrsti, inrjati ; roditi, rndmiti; ledhi, lihati; 
vetfi, vidati ; b. kseti \ksiydnti\ kniyati; so hravlti, ahriivam ; yduti, 
ijuvati; rduti, ruvati : su'te, suvdti; stduti, astuvat ; c. hanmi [ghnanti] 
aghnam. 

Reduplicating to a-class. The transitions in this category are among 
the most interesting. The verbs daddrni, dndJidrni, and tisfhdmi all 
belong to the redupl. class, as is clear from the Greek. All show sec- 
ondary a-forms even in the Vedic period, e. g. dada-ti 3s.; but with the 
first two the process of transfer was not carried out, while with the 
important tisflidmi it became so complete that no form belonging un- 
questionably to the kw-class is quotable. Although no /r^i-class form is 
quotable for han and hi, yet jighnante and jighyati Ss. are clearly 
transft^rs. Here belongs sidati, if slddnii is for sisddmi. Exactly like 
the case of tislhdvd are thosci of jighrdmi and jnbdmi, ex(^ei)t that here 
forms of the /iifc-(das8 are quotable, (\ g. pipdnd, jighrati 3p. In the 
later language, hibhyati -anti and jaJutfi -anti coexist beside the older 
bibheti -yati and jahdtl -ati. The forms of both kinds are confined to 
the Veda in the case of nid ‘bellow,’ gd, and sac, which make mirndti 
and minianti, gigd-ti and giga-nti, sa-gc-ati 3j). and sagea-nti. Sporadic 
a-forms are found from di ‘shine,’ dhi, and pi—Bce Whitney, Gram. 

. ^ 670 ff . 

iVa- to d-class. Here belong inoti \i7wdnti\ invdti; and so the stems 
fnvd, cinvd, dumxi. On account of the accent, we should exi)ect trans- 
fers to the d-(dass only, not to the a-class ; but we find jino-i^i jmva-ti, 
pinv-dte pinva-ti, hino-ti hinvet-ii. 

Nasal to d-class. Since the transfer is from a weak form of the rudh- 
cVdss—imdtti [umUmti] undati— -the transfer-form ought to have the 
accent on the a and so be referred to the d-class. In fact the accent is 
indeterminate in all cases save, on tin* one hand, rnjd and the doubtful 
piii^d, and, on the other, iunja, and j?f'>7ca. The stems are : anja, unda, 
umbhti, chinda, bhufija, ynnja, rnndha, pwm, ginsa, hinsa. 

Nd- to d-class. Here belong the steins ppid, mnia, gt'na, mina, and 
the doubtful dhunet (cf. dhnnlydt). Professor Whitney reckons grhna, 
Jana, hadhna, and niathna to the a-class : hardly, x>erhaps, with con- 
straining reason. 

The Epos shows the forms dadmi and kurmi, which answer, as singu- 
lars of the root-class, to dadmas and kunnas. 

Of interest, finally, are the transitions within the aorist-system. Thus 
beside the series akar-am akar akrrwn, we have akara-t, etc. Many of 
the simple a-aorists are such transfer-forms. So beside agan, aghas 
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atan, adhdt, ahhut, etc., we find agamat, aghasat, atanat, adlmt, 
ahhuvat^ etc.; see Whitney, §847. These aorist stems sometimes serve 
later as the base of a^present system — so gama, i^oca, sara, cf. asdt. 

16. Oil the Verbs of the so-called ^^n^-(dass in Sanskrit ; by Proff 
A. H. Edgren, of Lincoln, *1^01). : ]>resented by Prof. Whitney. 

Professor Edgren points out that, while the verbs of the su- and tan- 
classes of the Hindu grammarians are distinguished by the latter as 
taking respectively nu and u as class-sign, it was suggested already by 
Bopp that, since all the roots of the /u/A-class save one themselves end 
in n, the two classes are vii-tually one, and may be trt'ated as such. 
Most later gramniaiians have been t^ontent to reproduce the Hindu (*las- 
sification ; lait the writer, in his own brief grammar (T. iibner & Co.. 
1885), has ventur(‘d to identify the two classes in (jnestion, assuming 
the final nasal of the -roots to have been lost befoie the nasal of the 
class-sign, in accordance with the theory as to such mutilations put for- 
ward and formulated some years ago by Bruginan and others (e. g. ta-fa 
from fn-ta, with loss of radit^al a. and thmi conversion of the nanaining 
vocalic nasal to a vowel a). Recently (in the Bulletin de VAcad, ray. 
de Belgique, 1880), M. Van den (Iheyn, of Artwerj), attempts to show 
that, out of the nine -verbs ending in n, at least seven did not have 
that nasal originally, it having been artificially transf(‘rred from the 
class-sign to the root ; and he proposes to remove in this way the tan- 
verbs to the 8?^-class. The object of this pa,p<^r is, then, to determiiu', 
by examining the inflectional and derivative forms belonging to the 
roots of the fan-edass, and also the kindred words in cognate languages, 
the true relation of that class to the .sa-class, and whether anyone of 
the theories referred to above is to be accepted as satisfactory. 

Of the ten roots counted to the /a7/.-class by the native grammarians, 
two are obviously false : viz. fa, with present rnofi, and with 

present ksinoti : they are only infle(*tif)ns of the roots r and ksi acc^ord- 
ing to the s?^-class ; and a third, ghfu, is doubtJtvss a similar perversion 
of ghr—aml besides, it never occurs in the language, unless in a few 
derivatives, as gharuia, glrpia, ghnii , the kindnul words in related 
tongues (Zend garema ; Or. thp-fu}, Otp-or, etc. ; Lat. for-ium etc. ; (loth. 
wami-jan; SI. gr-e^-ti; etc.) favor this view of its character. Further, 
the alleged root ten, ‘ graze,’ is evidently fictitious, made to furnish an 
etymology for tfua, ‘grass.’ 

As regards the five roots ksan, tan, yuan, van, sa,n, there is every 
reason to regard their nasal as genuine and original — at least, Vhen 
their existing inflectional and derivative forms were evolved. It is 
contained in all their verb-forms, save only the verbal nouns in ta, tva, 
tya ; where, as generally admitted, the root is shortened from loss of 
accent : for the occurrence of such by-forms as tdyate, si^dsati, etc., is 
no more significant than that of jdyate beside jan. It is found also in 
their numerous derivatives, except the stems in h, which follow the 
analogy of the participles in ta. Finally, related words in the cognate 
tongues also have a nasal : e. g. ktoj^-oc ; telv-u, ten-do, ten-ax, than-jan ; 
yfv-oc, mon-eo, ga-mun-an; perhaps ven-us etc. (for san, no kindred 
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words have been found) ; and the exceptions (chiefly Greek, as 
e-^ra-dT/v) are doubtless due to the same causes which have made the Skt. 
ta~ta etc. While, then, it is past question that the nasal in these roots is 
no artificial transfer from the class-sign, but really radical, it neverthe- 
less does not follow necessarily that in a tense-stem like tanu the class- 
sign is u only : the significant fact that all the verbs of the class (except 
kf) end in a nasal drives us to seek another explanation., No instance, 
it is believed, can be adduced from the whole language of the loss of an 
initial nasal, or of any other initial cionsonant, of a suffix or ending ; 
whereas the disappearance of a final nasal of a root or stem before a 
suflixal consonant is a common occurrence in Sanskrit ; e. g. fa-fa, fa- 
tvdf ta-ti, -ta-tya, ha-thay -ha-hhifty rCija-hhiSy jit'c^a-su, bdli-hhyaSy etc. 
etc., for tah-ta etc. There is likewise the same absence of accent from 
the root in all the forms of this conjugation, which has been seen to be 
the probable cause of the abbreviation of words like tata ; and it shows 
its effect in the weakening of the root in the forms of the s?f-class : e. g. 
stf-no-ti from the more original root-form star. Hence it must be 
regarded as highly probable that ta-no-mi is for tayi-no-mi — whether by 
the direct loss of the n or by its vocalization, is immaterial to the 
argument. 

As regards, finally, the sole remaining root /cf, which in the oldest 
language was conjugated according to the .s‘7t-class {kr-no-ti etc.), its 
later fan-inflection is*entirely anomalous : it may be that the very fre- 
quent use of this verb made it susc^eptible in some way to modificatioil 
by dialectic or other influences. At any rate, it cannot be made to form 
all alone a separate verb-class. 

The general result appears to be, that, of the list of ten roots that have 
been reckoned to the fan-class, four must be struck off as fictitious, five 
transferred to the si/--class as regular, and one as irregular ; and that in 
this way the fa?/ -class will disappear entirely. 

Professor Whitney said that, while he agreed with the author in 
rejecting Van den Gheyn’s view, and regarding the derivation of tanomi 
from tan-nowi as not impossible, he yet was unwilling to accept this 
latter process as j)roved, so long as it remains so questionable what the 
original character of the nn is, and as other instances of the loss of n 
before n are not found. If, for example, the class-sign is ultimately a 
noun-suffix, nu and u might be possible side by side, like the elements 
from which are made the gerunds -grutya and -bhilya respectively. 
Thecmodification of k^n^i into kuru is not easily accounted for; and 
there are other indications of the addition of it to a radical final r in 
Sanskrit, in the roots (doubtless of secondary origin) ending in rv, aS 
well as in the RV. form tarutc from root ff. It may be added that in 
hanomi (Parask. Gj-h. Sii. i. 3. 27) we have another sporadic example of 
a fan-form, but one of very questionable value. 

17. On a Sanskrit Manuscript of a Hindu Treatise on Logic, 
the Nyaya-siddhanta-manjarl ; by Prof. Lanman. 

Just after our last October meeting, I received, through the kindness 
of Professor Isaac H. Hall, a MS. of the above-named work, now in my 
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possession. Dr. Hall boiigljt it at a shop in Philadelphia, Penn. ; but 
the vendor did not^kriow where it came from. On the inside of the 
cover, however, are the words : “ J. Jay Joyce, Jr. ; presented by Rev. 
Prof. Banerja, Calcutta; through kindness of the Rev. S. E. Appleton.^' 

This MS. of tlie ‘Garland of the Doctrines of the Nyiiya’ is about 200 
years old. It is an excellent MS., clearly written in migavl on 39 leaves, 

X 3J Inches in size. The outside page of tlu^ first leaf and of the last 
is blaidv. There are from nine to eh'ven lines on a page. Each lin(‘ con- 
tains about twice as mu(‘h as a line of our Journal, so that an edition of 
the text would requiiHi about 30 Journal pages. 

It begins : 

prauamya )Kiramdtmdnarii jdnakludthai^aruimjd 
hriyate ynldlm nlcidbhir yiydyaHiddlnlntaiiiavjarl. 

iha kila irikkiltdokavimokmin nkhyopdya m niananopdyain dlniauas tat- 
icajndnant dviananti ; taccci pramdnddhhnuii if i pramdimm nirupyatv. 
tatra pramdydh karanam pramdna/m, pra,iui ca yattidrthdnahhaiHih. 
tad dkur dcdrydh. yathdrthdimhhaco mdnam Hi. iuin/u kim idani yd- 
thdi't/iyant ? kiiU cdntthkavatoanif ncyate: etc. 

It ends ; 

jndnasya samirikarse kim mdnam, Hi cet ; raja fat vaprakdraka])rafy- 
(ikHam ity aaeki. tatrdiva, kim mdnam iti cet ; tatprakdrikd prav( ltir 
iti samksepah. 

The colojdion reads : 

iti nydyaslddhdntaaiaujarl mmdp- 

tlm agamat aamvat 17dJf ^‘ake KiP.) mdghe mdsi i^uklapakse as((unydm 
ravivasar'e safdropalnd ^\mnd anaufcna likhitam idam pastu'm, matljar- 
ydh pa rd.rtha di avdrtha/di ea. 

That is : ‘Tlie Nyayasiddhantaniafijarr, c-ompos(?d by (^ri Bhathuiarya 
Cfnlamani [an epithet of JanakTnatha<;arman|, is ended ; on a Sunday, 
the eighth day of the bright lunar fortnight of the month Magha, A. D. 
1697 : this MS. of theMafijari was written by Ananta, whose surname [?] 
was Sutara, for the use of others and of himself.’ Magha begins with 
the winter solstice. 

MSS. of this work are not infrequent. Burnell, Skt. MSS. in the 
Palace at Tanjore, p. 119a, cites one beginning as above. He adds tliat 
the work is little studuHl in South India.- Bhandarkar, in his Bombay 
Report for 1882-'3, p. 115, mentions two and a commentary. Ix^wis 
Rice, Cat. of Skt. MSS. in Mysore and Coorg, 1884,}). 114, mentions 
three, and a fourth ascribed to Golata Bhaskara. Fitzed ward •Hall, 
Bibliography of the Indian Philosophical Systems, p. 24, mentions t]iree, 
one very correct. Aufrocht mentions a part of one as among tlie Bod- 
leian MSS., p. 240a. Weber mentions a part of a commentary to the 
work in the Berlin Catalogue, 1853, no. 699. The work is an elementary 
one ; but it might well be worth editing. 

Tlie following paper was not rec.inved until after the Society’s 
adjournment, but, by tlie autlior’s desire, it is included in the 
Proceedings of this meeting. 

6 
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18. On Boine Yedic Derivatives of the root pra% ‘ask,’ hith- 
erto misunderstood ; by Prof. M. Bloomfield, of l^altimore, Md. 

The root prach or pfch, ‘ ask,’ as is well known, is a secondary form : 
to wit, a part of the stem of an inchoative present, pr[gycha-ti^ trans- 
ferred in use to a verb-formation outside the primary present-system, 
i. e. to the perfect, paprdcha ; to the verbals, -pfchyay ‘pfcharn^ -pf'che ; 
to the passive, prchydte ; and further to the derivatives, prach- , pfchd^ 
pfchafca, pY'chya, and pipfcMm. Most of the remaining forms and 
derivatives, dpraf, dprdk^lt^ prdsfuniy praksyati, PY§pdi^ pra^fa- 

vyOf pra^tTf may be referred to either form of the root, to prag or to 
prach ; but for those belonging to the oldest dialect, notably for dprdi 
and dprdk^lt, sl reference to prag is preferable (cf. Whitney, Skt. Gr., 
'^230). Finally, for the original form prag, the Vedic prag-na, ‘ques- 
tion, debate,’ gives unmistakable testimony, to say nothing of the evi- 
dence of the related languages. 

I l)elieve that there are three other Vedic words which are certainly 
derivatives of prag, ‘ask,’ though they have hitherto been misunder- 
stood. These are : 

1. prd'g, ‘ debate, dispute 

3. prdtiprdg, ‘ opponent, one disputing against another ;’ 

3. 2 )ratiprdgita, ‘ one assailed in debate,’ or, simply, ‘ opponent.’ 

These words occur in ah exorcism addressed to the pdfd-plant, Athar- 
va-Veda ii. 27. Verses 2-6 do not affect the question here in hand ; I 
therefore quote only the first and last. 

1. 7iec chdtrxili prd'gam jaydti sdhmndnd Ixhibhu'r asi : 
jmVgam ^xrdtiprdgo jdhy arasd'n krav o^adhe. 

7. toHya prd'gaxh txmh jahi yo na itidrd 'bhidd'sati : 
ddhi 710 briihi gdktibhih jirdgi xiid'rn uttararh ki‘dhi. 

The hymn lias been translated by Weber, 1873, Indische Studien, xiii. 
190 ; by Ludwig, 1878, Der Jiig-i'cda, hi. 461 ; and by Grill, 1879, Hundert 
Lieder deti Afhnrmi-veda, p. 18. All three derive the words prd'g and 
prdtiprdg from the root ag, ‘eat.’ with pra, and regard the hymn 
accordingly as an incantation against robbers of provisions, pronounced 
in order to protect granaries and store-rooms. The renderings of the 
above-quoted verses by Webi^r, Ludwig, and Grill, respectively, are as 
follows : 

^ 1. Dass mir die Vorriithe der Feind 

nicht raub’ 1 sieghaft du, mhchtig bist ! 

Schlag’ fort, die mir die Vorrathe 
schad’gen, mach’ kraftlos sie, o Kraut ! 

7. Vemichte dessen Vorrathe 
o Indra I der uns f eindet an. 

Segne mit deinen KrMten uns ! 
lass in Vorrath’n mich oben stehn I 

1. Nicht der feind soil gernisz von speise erlangen ; uberwaltigend, 
sigerin bist du ; 1 den genusz des gehuszfeindlichen schlage, mach ihn 
saftlos [arasd'rti], o kraut. 
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7. Dessen gemisz von speise vernichte, der o filrst uns anfeindet, | 
segne uns mit deine^ kr&ften ; an genusz niach mich znrn hdchsten. 

1. Der Feind raub nicht die Zehmng nns ; 
du bi8t ja machtig, uberstark ; 

Wer uns die Zehrung vorwegzehrt, 
dem nimm, o Kraut, die Lebenskraft ! 

7. Den Vorrath, Indra, schlage dem 
in Boden,.der uns feindlich ist ; 

Durch Machterweise sprich uns zu, 
den reichsten Vorrath schenke mir ! 

These translations entirely miss the point of the hymn. It has 
nothing to do with provisions or granaries. It is rather a charm 
uttered by an intending disputant before entering upon a debate in the 
sabhd or pari^ad, the assembly of the village, and addressed to the 
pttfd-plant. I render : 

1. May the enemy not win the debate. Thou art mighty and over- 
powering. Overcome the debate of [each one] who debates against us. 
Render them stupid, O plant. 

7. Overcome thou the debate of the one who is hostile to us, O Indra. 
Encourage us with thy might. Render me superior in dispute. 

The general interpretation and this translation are suggested by the 
Kaugika-sutra, xxxviii. 17 ff. Sutra 17 reads : iyoiih vlrud iti maduglia 7 h 
khddann apardjitdt pnri^adam dirrajati, ‘With the hymn, “This 
I)lant ” [AV. i. 34J, he approaches the assembly from the northeast, while 
chewing honey -plant.’ The < commentator, Darila, explains the purjx)se 
of the ceremony : pilrvottare'' koiidt 2 )ari^adam dgacchati : janasamuharh 

jye^tr 7nadhuka7ii* hhak^ayan* d7yrajane 7n,a7drah pratyarthajapa- 

do^(i<;ania7iam prdya{*cittamj ‘He approaches the assembly from the 
northeast : namely, the eldest | chieftain] approaches the crowd, reciting 
the charm while approaching. This is a j)rdya^'Citi a-ceremony, which 
counteracts the harm arising from hostile whisperings [i. e. the recita- 
tion of hostile incantations].’ The hymn i. 34 is employed because it 
contains the praise of the persuasive madugha. 

The next passage, Siitra 18 If., rubricates our hymn ii. 27, cited above. 

18. riec chain tr iti pratiprd(^ita7ti : 19. a7nHVia : 20. bad.hndti: 21. md- 
larh saptapaldi^ith dhdrayati. The translation, along with the bracketed 
commentary, is as follows: 18. ‘With the charm, “May the enemy 
not ” [he apj)roache8] the one against wliom the debate is diijpcted 
[from the northeast, while chewing j,)dfd-root].’ 19. He addresses with 
the charm [his opponent].’ 20. ‘He binds [the pd[d-roots together].’ 
21. ‘ He carries a jjdfd-garland containing seven leaves.’ D5<rila’s words 
are: to 18, pttfrmd/ara khddann apardjitdt praiijtrd^itam amajati : to 

19, praiivddmarti anvdha; to 21, pdfhd*-8raja7ii parnd7n* bibharti sar- 
iHisya dhdranasya bdhdu bandha7nantralifigdt. For the last, cf. verse 3 
of ii. 27. 

From all this, it is perfectly clear that the rite is one which takes place 


I have starred words whose reading is evidently faulty. 
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in the pari^ad or communal assembly, and that the scholiast’s prativd- 
dinaniy ‘ opponent in dispute,’ is a gloss to pratipr^gitam. This last is 
slccordingly a ^aasi-denominative participle from pratiprcig, ‘ debater- 
against ’ (Whitney, Grammar, 1176b), and means ‘ debated against.’ 

The word prd^ occurs once in the Kaugika-text proper, xxxviii. 34, 
and with the same meaning, ‘ dispute.’ The passage is : 38. brahma 
jajndnam ity adhydydu npdkarii^yann ahhivydlidrayati : 34. prdgarn 
dkhydsyan ; 35. bruUmodyam vadi^yan, Darila’s comments are : to 33, 
vpdkarmasu ^kydii ahhivydhdrayati sicktam kalahapariJuira^doHand- 
{dt prdya^cittatvafn ; to 24, praHpra<;yiam kathaykyan snMam abhivyd- 
hdrayati : . . . prativddmo jayapandgd] prdyax^eittatvam ; to 25, reda- 
rdkyavicdramX kathayisyan pratyarthind saJui prativddmo japandgdt 
pray a (^citta team . 

The text, supidemented by the comment, may be paraphrased as fol- 
lows : ‘ When the teacher is about to begin the reading of the Veda, he 
lets the pupils recite the iiyrnn AV. iv. 1. When about to present to 
them a disputed questioi), he lets them recite tlio same hymn. Or wlien 
discussing with an opponent the mt^aning of Vedic sentences, he lets 
them recite tlie same liymn.’ 

After the j)reseTitati()n of communications was linislicd, a vote 
of thanks to tlie Ameri(;an Acadcmiy for tlie use of its ]dl>rary 
was [massed, and tlie Society ad journed, to meet in New York in 
October. 

* Read parihdm? f Read japmdi'at % PW. under mahdvaya. 
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The Society met at 3 o’clock r. m. in Professor Short’s lecture- 
room (no. 23), at Columbia College. The President, Professor 
Whitney, of Yale College, called the Society to order. As the 
Recording Secretary, Professor Toy, was absent, i: was voted 
that the Corresponding Secretary, Professor Lanraan, serve in his 
stead pro tempore. 

The minutes of tlie May meeting having been read, and, after 
correction, approved, Professor Short announced the order of the 
present meeting. The Thursday morning session would begin at 
10 o’clock in the Cdiapel ; and for VVednesday evening, the 
members were inviti^d to meet socially at the house of Mr. 
Cotheal. His invitation was accepted, with lhanks. 

On the part of the Directors, it was announced that the next 
meeting would be held at Boston, Mass., on the second Wednes- 
day (the 12th day) of May, 1880, the Corres})onding and Record- 
ing Secretaries to serve as C’ommittee of Arrangements. 

On recommendation of tlu^ Directors, the following gentlemen 
were elected C’orporate Members : 

Mr. Bernard Drachmaii, of New York ; 

Prof. William R. Harper, of Morgan Park, 111. : 

Rev. Charles E. Mohldehnke, of New York ; 

Mr. Samuel B. Platner, of Cleveland, Ohio ; 

Mr. Herbert D. Ward, of Newark, N. J. ; 

Mr. Benjamin I. Wheeler, of Cambridge, Mass. 

In a letter dat(‘d August 28, 1885, and received the day after 
the meeting, Mr. W. W. liockhill wriUvs from l\‘king as follows : 

“ I was fortunate enough last winter to make the acquaintance of two 
Tibetan Lamas, men tolerably well instructed for their class, and with 
them I studied for about three months, after which tliey left for Dolon- 
nor* in Mongolia. They were what Prejevalsky would call Tangfttans, 
for they came from among the Tibetan tribes near the Koko-nor. They 
did not use or in fact know this name, and called themselves Tibetans 
or Amdoans, and their type is distinctly Tibetan, and similar to that of 
a number of Lhasa men whom I have also met here. The Tsaidam of 
Prejevalsky they say is a great salt-marsh waste ; hence the name Tsai 

* Doloii-nor is about 150 miles due north of Peking. Koko-nor is in the ex- 
treme NE. of Tibet, 36° N., 100“ E. of Greenwich. Urga in in Mongolia, some 
700 miles NW. of Peking, across the desert of Gobi. 

7 
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'salty/ hdam 'plain/ The elder Lama had made the pilgrimage to 
Lhasa by the road followed by Hue and Gabet, which, notwithstanding 
the contrary statements of many writers, is contfnually used by Mon- 
gols and other northerners, who attach quite as much importance to a 
pilgrimage to Lhasa as Mohammedans do to one to Mecca. 

“Talking to my Lamas about the Bon-pa (the supposed pre-Buddhist 
sect in Tibet), I showed them a Bon-pa sutra — the one translated by 
Schiefner — and was told that it was perfectly received by Buddhists, 
who read it with as much edification and devotion as they do one of 
their own books ; and so with all Bon-pa books, which, the Lama said, 
only contain an inferior system of doctrine. In' fact, so far as I am 
aw’are, Lamas are in a general muddle about the tenets of their creed. 
They read dharanis and mantras of which they do not understand a 
word ; and when the spirit moves them to anything else, it will be 
Milaraspa — they have listened to my reading of this work by the hour — 
or else some work on astrohjgy. 

“Tibetan and Mongol books on religion are very easily obtained here 
and at Urga, and are generally very cheap. A few months ago, how- 
ever, I was asked by the Berlin Library to purchase a copy of the Bkah- 
hgyur and Bstan-hgyiir (the Tripitaka). In a few days I found a Tibetan 
Lama who had been sent to Mongolia and here by the Tali Lama with 
books, etc. to sell (a very common practice of the Lhasa authorities, I 
believe), who had a copy in 326 volumes ; but I could not get it for less 
than 2,000 taels, some |2,600. 

“ One word about the Peking Oriental Society. It aims to get as cor- 
respondents all the missionaries scattered about in Mongolia and the 
Tibetan borders, as well as those nearer, to contribute some kind of 
notes on philology, zoology, geography, etc., and to bring to light much 
information on little-known countries which would otherwise be lost. 
Moreover, since Peking is the literary centre of China, and the most 
advantageous ]>lace for study in the Empire, it is hoped — and I think 
reasonably — that we may not only find recreation in the Society for 
ourselves, but may also lielp persons not residing in China who may 
desire information or books which they could not otherwise procure. 

“ In the coming spring, I expect to go with my wife to visit the site 
of Karakorum, west of XTrga. It has only been visited by one European, 
and his report is unsatisfactory.” 

With reference to the American Arabic Bible, Prof. Hall 
reparted further (see the Proceedings for May, 1885) as follows; 

About the middle of June last, I received a letter from Dr. C. V. A. 
Van Dyck, dated May 17, 1885, in answer to inquiries respecting Dr. Eli 
Smith’s manuscript translation of the New Testament into Arabic. I 
give a few extracts : 

“All the manuscripts of the translation of the Arabic Bible were 
always carefully preserved, and not one of them has been lost or mis- 
laid. As long , as I had charge of the Mission Library, all were there, 
and kept in one of the book-cases. When the Library was removed to 
the Theological Seminary, under Mr. Dennis’s care, the manuscripts 
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went with it. How any one could say at any time that any of them 
were lost, I cannot conceive, except it was from sheer ignorance. 
When the new buildkig for the Theological Seminary was completed, 
the Library was removed thither. 

‘ ‘ Some time last winter or early spring, Dennis told me that he had * 
deposited all the manuscripts in tin cases, and tliat it would be desira- 
ble to have a statement drawn up, giving a history of tlie translation, 
to be deposited with them, etc. ... I took the Mission records, and 
from them, and from my own knowledge of and connection with the 
work, I made out a history of the whole, from beginning to end, and 
had the tin cases and the manuscripts sent t(» my house, and examined 
them, and put my statement into one of them, together with other 
documents, such as proof-sheets and letters from Fleischer, R(‘)diger, 
and others, and also a history of the translations of the Bible into 
Arabic, in Arabic, which T made years ago for Mr. Calhoun’s Marshid 
et-Talibtn, ‘Scripture nel])s.’ I repeat, not a line, 

not a word of what Dr. Smith did on the translation has bee o lost. All 
is carefully preserved, and always has been since I had anything to do 
with it.” 

With reference to an expression (with otlu rs) repeated to Dr. Van 
Dyck that “Dr. Smith should have his full share in the honors of the 
noble service to God and man,” Dr. Van Dyck breaks out: “Who — 
who — who, in the name of all that is sacred, ever had the remotest 
thought or desire for anything else? . . . The expressions about Dr. 
Smith’s being in advance of the Mission on textual criticism are taken 
from my statement, and are (|uite true. The statement that the manu- 
scripts left by Dr. Smith were found ‘ invaluable ’ is underlined in my 
statement, and so also that ‘ but for this basis, the work would have 
been protracted much beyond what it was.’ . . . Also 1 say, ‘In those 
parts of the Old Testament where Dr. Smith had left a basis. Dr. Van 
Dyck [I writing in the third person] made use of it just as he had done 
in the New Testament.’ This is my statement of the fact in the docu- 
ment I drew up.” 

Dr. Van Dyck adds other information, stating that it is substantially 
deposited with his statement in the Mission Library, but saying also 
that it is not sent for publication, and 1 therefore withhold it. It has, 

I may add, no interest for the general public, nor for any one outside of 
the Mission, or of those who have been more or less familiar with local 
matters in Beirht. . 

Comment is unnecessary : at least, further than to say that 1 am 
exceedingly glad to have my erroneous inh)rrnatiori corrected. Did I 
deem it called for as a proof of good faith, I might proceed to disclose 
the authority for (‘ach and every statement I made. But I presume 
that this is needless ; and certainly those who were made the innocent 
channels of the error, l)efore it reached mt), need not be dragged before 
the public and forced to exonerate themselves. 

Rev. W. Hayes Ward exhibited and described two seals with 
Rhoenician inscriptions, of unknown locality, brought by him this 
year from Western Asia. 
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One id a small carnelian seal cylinder, with the inscription, in Phoeni- 
cian letters, plD, in the field, with the representation of an officer 
receiving captives. The other is a conical cameliam seal, with elliptical 
section. The two sides are finely engraved with representations of a 
man worshiping before columnar altars, or the lion-headed god Nergal 
behind a man. The end represents the divine winged triad, with the 
worshiper kneeling beneath it, two columns one side, and the Phoeni- 
cian inscription the last letter being doubtful. 

. Professor Whitney made a brief statement respecting a recent 
edition of the Atharva-Veda, published in India (Bombay, 1884) : 

Professor Whitney said that, seeing a new Hindu edition of the 
Atharva-Veda advertised in Europe, he had sent for it ; but he was 
rather amused, as well as disappointed, to find it simply a lithographed 
copy, page by page, line by line, note by note (except that the German 
words contained in the latter are left out), of the edition published by 
Professor Roth and himself in Germany, now nearly thirty years ago. 
Of course, the misprints and errors of the original are faithfully repro- 
duced with the rest ; probably there are no more new ones than were 
reasonably to be expected, the transcription seeming to be made in gen- 
eral with care (though there are, to be sure, two accent-signs omitted in 
the very first verse). There is nowhere in the work any intimation of 
its source, or of credit due to any one but the Hindu editor, Sewaklal 
Karsandds. It is desirable by such a notice as this to put other possibly 
intending buyers on their guard. 

Professor Hall also made a statement witli reference to Prof. 
B. B. Warfield’s translation of a section from the Abbe Martin’s 
Introduction d la Critique TeHueXle du JSTouveau Teetamient^ in 
the October “ Hebraica showing how the Abbe Martin — and 
that translation, of course — ^liad ignored (jertain arguments in favor 
of the existence, past if not present, of a Karkaphensian Syriac 
version of the Scriptures, or a portion thereof, and justifying 
Rosen and Forshall, J. S. Assemani, and others, in rendering a 
certain Syriac term as ‘ version.’ As the substance of that oral 
statement has been sent to “ Hebraica,” in which it will doubtless 
soon appear, no abstract is here necessary. 

Professor Hall then presented a communication on several 
newly acquired Syriac manuscripts, in the custody of the TTnion 
Theological Seminary in New York City. Circumstances of 
ow/Eership forbid any public statement or description for the 
present, but the restriction will perhaps be removed in time for 
the next issue of the Proceedings. 

Communications were then presented as follows : 

1. Further Inscriptions from the Cesnola Collection in New 
York, by Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of New York. 

When in Cyprus in October, 1876, I saw, amongst the Curium treas- 
ure, a pile of corroded silver bowls at least a foot and a half high. 
Most of them crumbled at the touch, and only a small portion could be 
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preserved by the means then at hand in Cyprus. Of the masses brought 
to New York, some portions, and some entire bowls, have been sepa- 
rated and cleaned ; and all of them are of the highest interest. One, 
nearly entire, presents, in repousse, the same myth or legend as the 
famous Palasstrina bowl, described first, I believe, by Ganneau, and last' 
by Perrot and Chipiez. The myth is differently rendered in this Curium 
bowl, but the incidents represented in the successive scenes are the 
same, and as easily recognized as different pictorial representations of 
Adam and Eve, or Jonah and the whale. 

Another, of which fragments only remain, has a Cypriote inscription, 
in chaifacters nearly i inch high, sharply cut, but much injured by 
corrosion. The inscription is on the concave surface of the bowl, and 
reads from right to left ; and what remains of it is abou+ three inches 
long. The characters are 

ti,we,i. te. mi .to.se. \ e.mi. \ to .pa. si .le . wo .se.\to. . . . 
Traces of other characters are there, but not so legible that I can ven- 
ture to supply a reading of them. What is plain, as above, reads as 
follows : AtFEidi'fitrhi' rjfir ru) pa(T:2.fFng rw . . . ‘ I am of Diweithemis, the 
king of . . .’ Other inscriptions of the same king wore found at Gol- 
goi and in its vicinity, which seem to show that he was a king of the 
region. I have sometimes thought that the name Tremithus was to be 
read in the obscured portion, but I am not yet satisfied. The inscrip- 
tion is important as giving the name of a second extra-territorial king 
who paid homage at the Curium shrine ; Etevander, the king of Paphos, 
being the other. The latter’s inscriptions, on the gold armlets, read 
from left to right, like most of the inscriptions from the western part of 
the island. These, like others from the East, read from right to left. 
The style of the characters is old. 

■ Another bowl, practically entire, is of the Phcenico-Egyptian Cypriote 
art, and contains a most beautiful and unique engraved decoration, 
which deserves a complete pictorial illustration and description. One 
of the decorated zones consists of figures of deities and other objects, 
and bears a Cypriote inscription in two lines, sharply cut. This l)owl is 
6 inches in diameter, and If inches deep. The inscription is perhaps 
the smallest, in space and size of character, yet discovered. The whole 
space occupied is only \ x inch in dimension, and the characters are 
rather under inch high. The shape of the characters is archaic, and 
that of some of them unique. It seems to read 'from right to left. At 
the end of the second line there seems to me to be a nearly obliterated 
mi. , which I bracket. The inscription is as follows : 

e .pi. o.ro. si. e. 
a. pi. a. la. e. [mi.] 

The first line is probably a proper name in the genitive, and that of the 
offerer. The second line seems to be a 0/a^ That is, ‘ 1 am the 

bowl of ’ — the person represented by the proper name. 

Other small Cypriote inscriptions keep turning up in the Metropolitan 
Museum from time to time, of which I cannot now give a full account. 
One is incised on the bottom of a vase of red pottery, marked with some 
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blunt tool before baking. It is merely one character, ti . , inch high : 
doubtless the maker’s mark. The vase is 6 inches high, 3 inches of it 
being neck, which is about 1 inch in diameter ; and it has a handle on 
one side of the neck, reaching nearly from the body to the top. The 
body spreads out rather flattish from the neck, to a diameter of 4^ 
inches, and curves around to the base, which last is formed by a ring 
inches in diameter. Around the body, on the flattish part below the 
neck, is a rude wreath, incised, or scratched, after baking. 

Another object contains a Greek inscription, cast, with the rest of the 
pattern, on a little red ointment bottle, shaped like an amphora. The 
object was found in a tomb at Citium. The bottle is If inch high ; its 
section is that of an ellipse pointed at the extremities of the major axis 
(the seam made by the sides of the mould is sharp on each side), which 
last is f inch long at its greatest extent, exclusive of the handles. Below 
the handles, in relief, on the two sides, are the letters, about f inch high. 
In the mould they read right, but on the bottle they are reversed. 
They are 6ve | tlPlOY 

or, , ‘ Of Eutherius.' 



The above engravings, supplied by the courtesy of Rufus C. Hart- 
ranft, Esq., of Philadelphia, show the two sides of the bottle, with its 
decoration, in the exact size of the original. The decoration, as well as 
the inscription, is in relief. 

2. On a Svriac Table for finding Easter in years of the Seleucid 
Era, by Prof. Hall. 

Th§ Williams MS. of the Syriac Acts and Epistles, noticed briefly in 
the “Proceedings” of October, 1884 (Journal, vol. xi., p. ccxx etc.), 
contains, on the first and second leaves now present, some tables for 
finding Easter, adapted to the Seleucid era and inode of reckoning. 
With a key, they are very easy to use ; but, though I could easily test 
the correctness of many of the numbers, I could not find the key to 
make the tables available. It is probable that the first leaf of the MS., 
now missing, contained such a key ; since only in that case would the 
tables have been of use to an ordinary Syrian ecclesiastic. Dr. C. H. F. 
Peters, director of the Litchfield Observatory of Hamilton College, who 
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is likewise a classical and Oriental scholat of high attainments, verj 
kindly complied with my request to discover the key ; and the solution 
here given is to be iSredited to him, though put in my own language. 
The supplying of a few obliterated words, and the correction of sundry 
errors of the scribe, are to be attributed partly to him and partly to my- 
self. He worked from a copy of the tables furnished by me, turned into 
our ordinary numbers. The tables have the numbers in numerals ex- 
pressed by Syriac letters, sometimes obscurely written, but generally 
legible. Several numbers on the edges are either obliterated or worn 
away with the edge of the paper, but were easily supplied. The errors 
in the body of the first table were not very difficult to correct. A list 
of the obscured and obliterated and erroneous numbers will te given 
further on. The original order of the tables, with the Golden Numbers 
running from right to left in the first tables, and the months running 
from right to left in the second and third tables, is here kept. The order 
arises, of course, from the Syriac mode of writing from right to left. 


Tablk No. 1. 


19 18 17 16 

88 61 19 47 
45 59 17 45 
, 42 56 88 42 : 
' 39 67 85 39 : 
37 65 23 51 
35 68 21 49 
, 46 60 18 46 
- 43 57 89 43 
41 55 27 41 
39 67 25 39 
^ 36 64 22 50 
" 88 61 19 47 
45 59 17 45 
43 .57 29 43 
,, 40 68 26 40 
^ 37 65 23 51 
85 63 21 49 
83 61 19 47 
„ 44 58 30 44 
^ 41 65 27 41 
39 67 25 39 
37 65 23 51 
,, 34 62 20 48 
^ 45 59 17 45 
48 57 29 43 
41 55 27 41 
,, 38 66 84 52 
^ 35 63 21 49 
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1 .55 13 41 ( 
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[ .59 17 45 I 
i 67 15 43 I 
1) .54 86 40 
7 51 33 87 
5 63 21 35 

3 61 19 47 

0 58 16 44 

1 .55 13 41 
9 58 85 39 
7 61 38 87 

4 62 20 48 
II .59 17 45 
9 57 15 48 
1 55 13 41 
(8 .52 34 38 
15 63 21 85 


61 19 4' 

69 31 41 

70 38 4; 
67 26 51 
65 28 5 

63 21 41 

60 32 4i 
57 29 41 
69 27 4 

67 25 5 

64 22 5 

61 19 4 
59 81 4 

57 39 4 

68 36 .5 

65 23 .’j 

68 21 4 
61 19 4 

58 30 4 

69 27 4 
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65 23 £ 
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1 69 27 ' 
i 66 24 
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* In tables Nos. 2 and 3, C in the Leap year cohnrni (which is auxiliary to the 
Shobat column) is the initial for the Syriac word fur ‘ Leap year.’ In the column- 
for the movable feasts and fasts, C. stands for Canhu II., or January; Sh. for Shos 
bat, or February; A. for Adar, or March; N. for Nisan, or April; I. for lyyar, or 
May; H. for Hoziran, or June. In the MS. the whole name is written out at each 
number. Here, the initial is given only at the first number (and the last when 
the month changes), mid is to be understood with the others. 
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At the top of the first table is written, in Carshun, “And this is the 
cycle of the Moon also, in Arabic, “And this is called the cycde of the 
Moon, and this is the computation written from both of them.” A*t the 
right hand side is written, in Carshun, “ This other column (or, series) 
is that called the cycle of the Sun.” Below the little auxiliary table are 
remnants of a Carshun title, but they are too far gone to allow anything 
to be read. Where, in the last column but one to the left, tlie letter C 
occurs, the Syriac has a kaf, the initial letter for the word for leap year. 
The same remark applies to the C in one column of the pe(;ond and third 
tables. The second and third tables, it may be remarked in advance, 
are only the first and second parts of one and the same table, which was 
too extensive to be put on a single page of tjie MS. 

8 
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In these tables the following are the corrections : First table, the left 
hand column is partly obliterated, so as to require mofe or less absolute 
restoration for the twelve lower squares. In the third column from the 
left, 7th square from bottom, the 37 was obliterated. In the fourth 
column, 2d square from bottom, the 66 was obliterated. In the same 
column, next to top, the 61 was 47 in the MS., doubtless an easy error 
in copying an older table. In the fifth column from the left, 11th 
number from bottom, the 19 replaces the erroneous 17 of the MS. In 
18th C/Olumn from the left, 6th number from bottom, the 20 replaces the 
erronei>u8 56 of the MS. In the horizontal line twelfth from bottom, 
the scribe committed at least eleven errors, but corrected them himself. 
There are traces of corrected errors in nearly all the squares of this 
horizontal line, but the eleven are the only ones where it is still possible 
to read the erased number. The errors all consisted in writing the 
numbers one square too far to the right. In the small auxiliary table, 
the top 6 in the first row to the left was wholly ol)literated, and was 
supplied by Dr. Peters. Besides these matters, the writing was just so 
hasty in spots that it was doubtful whether the reading was 3 or 30, 11 
or 17, 8 or 30 or 70, 2 or 20, and so on : as any one can imagine by turn- 
ing these figures into Jacobite numerals, with a little Estrangela mixed. 
In the second table, the right hand column has lost nearly all the num- 
bers below 11, though a few are legible. In the third table, in the left 
hand column, from the upper 6 near the middle of the column to the 
first 1 below it, the numbers are about two thirds obliterated ; below 
that portion, all is obliterated, with nearly as much in the next column. 
In columns 4-9 from the left, the name of the month is repeated with 
each number. In column 7 from the left, the scribe had kept on repeat- 
ing “Shobat” by mistake, up to 31, but he corrected it himself. 

The tables are diversified with red ink so as to make them easier to 
use, but it is not worth while to specify the details of the rubrication. 

The following are, in substance, Dr. Peters’s notes on the tables (the 
phraseology being changed only as required by the rest of the matter of 
this communication) : 

The three tables serve to find the day of Easter (and hence of the 
other feasts depending upon Easter) .for any year of the Seleucidian era ; 
and, as is seen from the small table at the bottom of No. 1, they follow 
strictly the mles of the Alexandrian Easter canon, putting the vernal 
equinox invariably on the 21 Adar (March), and employing the cycles of 
19 and 28 years. These form the arguments for the first table, in which 
the fii?8t line (on top) indicates the year of the lunar cycle ; the first column 
(to the right), that of the solar cycle. The numbers of this latter, how- 
ever, are different from those of the Julian period, bi fact, the beginning 
of the solar cycle can be put arbitrarily ; and we find that here it is 
made to begin with the Ist year of the era. But the years of the lunar 
cycle (in the Latin church called the Golden Numbers), upon which the 
full moon of Easter depends, are of course the same, as the day for cele- 
brating Easter was established by the same rule. Only, \rhen we reduce 
a year of the Christian era, A, by the usual addition of 312 to the year 
8 of the Seleucidian era, we ought not to forget that the year 8 begins 
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on the 1st October of the year A, Easter of the year Ay therefore, coin 
cides with Easter of the year ^—1 in the other era; and the Golden 
Number and the soldr cycle are to be computed for the year 1, in 
order to find, by means of these tables, the date of Easter identical with., 
that derived by the common prescriptions. 

The computation, then, is as follows : 1. Divide the Seleucidian year 
a by 28 ; the remainder will be the solar cycle as here understood. In 
algebraical form, a=2Sn + r; and with r we are to enter the right hand 
column. 2. Add 12 to the Seleucidian year, and divide the sum by 19 ; 
the remainder will be the Golden Number. In algebraical form, 
a + 12=19m+gr ; and with g we are to enter the top line. 

What the numbers, from 1 to 70, that are placed in the body of the 
table, signify, we see from the tables No. 2 and No. 3. They are nothing 
but ordinal numbers for the 35 days upon which it is possible for Easter 
to fall ; beginning to count from the earliest date, 22 Adar, and ending 
with the latest, 26 Nisan. The numbers are counted in one continuous 
series for common and leap years, and in such a way tliat the odd num- 
bers correspond to the common, the even numbers to the leap years. 
Thus there are twice 35, or 70 numbers. The heading “ Number of the 
Years ” of column 1, in tables 2 and 3, is not quite proper. These 70 
numbers now are distributed in the 19 x 28=632 squares, perhaps from an 
actually computed Easter canon for 532 years (similar to those of Beda 
and Victorius). Since there are 3 times as many common years as there 
are leap years in this cycle of 632 years, it follows that the odd numbers 
appear 3 times as often in the table as the even numbers. But more, as 
can be shown mathematically, in the 28 years (“ Solar Cycle”), of the 
lines for the odd numbers, there must always be found three and three 
identical: This remark gives a good check as to their correctness. 
Thus : 

Line 1 = 12=18 ; Line 6=17=28 ; 

“ 2=13=24; ‘‘ 8=14=25; 

“ 4=10=21; “ 9=20=26. 

“ 5=16=22; 

The lines containing even numtes appear only once ; they are those 
for the leap years : 3, 7, 11, 15, 19, 23, 27. 

The last column (to the left) is the “Character” of the year in the 
Solar Cycle (“ Foundation of the years” in column 2 of tables 2 and 8), 
upon which depend the days of the week. In leap years the Character 
is increased by a unit after Shobat ; and between it and the Dojnyiical 
Letter exists this relation : that the sum of the Dominical Letter for tlie 
year A of the Christian era (counting A, B, C, . . . G as 1, 2, 3, . . .7) 
and the Character of the Seleucidian year .8-1 (using A and S in the 
meaning as above explained) is always = 7. 

In the table No. 2 (of which No. 3 is the continuation), the third col- 
umn gives the week day for the Ist of Tishrin I. (October), or the med- 
chal (Jj>lX. ) of the year, —denoting Sunday by 1, Monday by 2, . . . 
Saturday, 7. Since the medchal is by one unit greater than the char- 
acter, it appears that the first day of the era was a Monday. To find 
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directly the medekal for any year 8, Ulugh Beg gives the following rule *, 
Divide 8 by 28, and to what remains add one quarter -(not minding the 
remainder of this ‘last division) and 1 ; from thil sum take away as 
many times 7 as can be done ; and what remains is the medchal. For 
example, divide 1782 (the Seleucid year in which the MS. is dated) by 
28 ; it goes 63 times, and there remains 18. Divide 18 by 4, which goes 
4 times; add therefore 18 + 4 + 1=23; take therefrom 3x7=21, and the 
medchal is 2— the Seleucid year 1782 began with a Monday. 

The following columns in tables 2 and 3 show the week days for the 
Ist of each month — the meddchyl for the months; the computing of 
which Irom the medchal of the year needs no explanation. At last fol- 
low the dates of the feasts in the corresponding year. 

The small table below the first one gives the Easter Limits (terminos 
paschales) for the various years of the lunar cycle, with their “ concur- 
rent numbers ” in the column to the left. Beginning with the 25 Adar, 
for the 1st year of the cycle, are^ counted forwards either 354 or 384 
days (6 months of 30 and 6 of 29 days, with sometimes an additional 
month of 30 days) until the 6 Nisan, for the 19th year. Then comes the 
saltus Innce : i. e. only 353 days are counted, in order to return again to 
the 25 Adar. The obliterated date must be Nisan 6 (not 5), in accord- 
ance with the custom of the Alexandrians in placing the saltm lumc. 
Dionysius has April 5, since he b(.^gins the count (of 354 et(;.) from that 
date, not from the 25 March. 

3. On an inscribed Babylonian W(‘ight, by Rev. William 
Hayes Ward, of New York Chty. 


Among the objects brought by the Wolfe Expedition from Babylonia 
was an elongated barred-shaped weight (see figure) of green basalt, 10.7 
centimeters long, 2.7 centimeters thick in the middle, and 1.4 centi- 



meters thick at the ends. It weighs 164.3 grams (2535.7 grains). On it 
is the following four-line inscription : 

(1) I tu gi-na 

(2) E-gal D. P. Nahu-sum-esir 

(8) hdbal D. P. Da-lat (Da-mat etc.) 

(4) D. P. Pa-te-is-ai Marduk 
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which must be translated : 

(1) One third of a standard tiv (shekel). 

(2) Palace of JTabu-sum-esir. 

(3) Son of Dalat (Damat etc.). 

(4) Patesi of Marduk. 

This being one third of a tu, or shekel, we have 492.9 grams as the 
weight of the unit shekel. But the shekel has a much smaller weight. 
The mina, however, according to the data given by the bronze lions and 
stone ducks found mostly by Mr. Layard, varies from 458 to 505 grams 
for the smaller mina— the large mina being twice as much. The shekel, 
being the sixtieth part of a mina, would weigh 8.4 grams. Our weight, 
then, is a third of a mina, although the inscription makes it the third of 
a shekel, through a blunder of the scribe. • Indeed, it contains very 
nearly twenty shekels. The reading “ one third of a shekel” is vouclied 
for to me by Mr. Pinches. 

I will mention that I saw in the possession of a gentleman in Babylo- 
nia another weight of precisely the same sort as this, having on it an 
inscription in two lines of which the iirst line reads : 

(1) ^ nia-na gi-7ia 
which must be translated : 

(1) One half of a standard mina. 

The weight, unfortunately, I have not obtained. It appears to be in 
perfect preservation. 

The expression “patesi of Marduk ” must indicate some office of high 
rank in the temple service of the god, corresponding to the same office 
in cities, in connection with which the title generally occurs. 

4. On two stone objects with Archaic* Cuneiform Hieroglyphic 
writing, by Rev. Dr. Ward. 

Among the objects seen by me in Babylonia were two of a thin green- 
ish stone, belonging to a European gentleman, Dr. A. Blau, of which I 
was allowed to take photographs. Their shape and the figures on them 
are given in the })hotograpfi8, which are not much reduced. They are 
said to have l^een obtained near Warka. It will be seen that the figures 
are of the most archaic style of art, resembling much those found by 
M. de Sarzec in Tello. Most remarkable, however, is the writing, which 
it will be seen has not yet passed out of the stage of hieroglyphics, and 
which is much more archaici than that on the back of the Tello statues. 
The wider of the two, which seems to be a sort of stone knife, contains 
on one side fourteen vertical lines in two horizontal registers, and on 
the other side two lines separated by the line dividing the registers. The 
other object contains writing only on one side, in six (or seven) vertical 
lines. Among the hieroglyphic figures delineated may be recognized the 
human head and neck, the bird, the serpent, the fish, and the hand. The 
figures always turn to tlie right, indicating that we do not have to do 
with a boustrophedon writing. The writing is probably vertical, as in 
Chinese, a fact to be commended to those who, like M. Terrien d© 
Lacouperie, are looking for evidence that the Chinese and the old 




Babylonian languages were connected. There seems to be evidence 
indicating that in passing from the vertical to the horizontal writing 
the characters were turned over on their side. 
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6. On some Avestan superstitions and their parallels elsewhere, 
by Mr. A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia College, New York 
City. * 

This paper discussed 1. the superstition of the ancient Iranians con-- 
cerning the cock, 3. the belief that the abode of the evil spirits was in 
the north, and 3. the usages with reference to the cuttings of the hair 
and the parings of the nails, and noted a few parallels among other 
peoples. 

1. There are several passages in the Avesta relating to the cock. One, 
which we will call “passage a,” is in the eighteenth Fargard of the 
Vendidad, and includes the last two pMas of ^ 15 and all of ^ 16. Pas- 
sage h is in the same Fargard, is precisely identical with a, and includes 
the last two padas of § 23 and all of g 24. Passage c includes g§ 41 and 
42 of Yasht xxii. 

Passage a I give, following the metrical reconstruction of Professor 
Geldner, Studien zum Avesta, i. p. 140, except at g 16 c. Passage c I 
give with my own metrical reconstruction, and for convenience by the 
side of a. 

Passage a. Vd. xviii. 15, 16=23, 24. Passage c. Yt. xxii. 41, 42. 

[daf] ho maregho vdcim haraiti 41 . dat ushahhdm. para fr4retcn( 
upa ushdohhem ydrn surdm : aesho meregho yd parodars 

16, usehistata mashydka ' aesho meregho [yd] karetd-ddsvs 
staota ashem yat vahiStem dthro vdcem surunaoiti 

nista daeva. dvaraite vd 4 ^. daf 7aaire fradvaraiti 

bushydsta dareghdgava hushydsta dareghdgava, 

hd vispem ahum astvantem apdkhtaraf haca naemdi [....] 

hakaf raocahhdm fraghrdtd uiti^aojermia uiti daornua 

[ni] qabdayHti qafsa dareghd qafsata mashyakdohlid 

mashydka ndH fe sacaiti qafsata merezu-Jvdohhd 

qafsata merezu-jltayd 

Passage b (= a) and the following I render thus : ‘ Tlie bird (Parodarsh) 
lifts up his voice, at the dawn, the victorious, (saying) 24. “Arise, ye 
men ; praise the established-order, the most excellent ; curse the demons. 
To you is hastening Bushyansta, the long-armed.” 8he the whole em- 
bodied world, straightway at the waking of the (morning-) light, lulls 
to sleep, (saying) “Sleep long, O man; it matters not for thee.” 25. 
(The cock, however, remonstrates) “ Of the three best things be ye not 
neglectful, of the well-thought thought, the well-spoken word, and the 
well-done deed ; (but) be ye neglectful of the three worst things*, the 
evil thought, word, and deed.” 26. Then comrade sptiaks to comrade 
among those lying on the couches, “Get up, (the cock) arouses me.” 
Whichever then first rises, comes to paradise.’ 

With day-break comes cock-crow, and— as in the well-known Hapalet- 
passage, i. 1. 160— the flight of the spirits of darkness. Not unnaturally, 
then, the “bird of dawning” got a share in the victory of the “victo- 
rious (surdm) dawn,” and was believed also to rouse men from sleep and 
send them to their devotions and daily work. Indeed, the Bundehesh, 
XLX. 83, says expressly that the cock was created to war against demons. 
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The view of passage a taken by Geldner, 1. c., makes Bushyansta the 
demon who comes in the eveiiing to put men to sleep. , He renders : ‘ The 
bird . . “ . . demons. Away ran that Bushyantta, the long-armed.” 
She, at the awakening (i. e. lighting up) of the stars, puts to sleep . . 

In arriving at this interpretation, Geldner takes fraghrdtd as loc. s. f., 
and adopts the variant raocanhdm and refers it to the stars at evening. 
This leads him, in §16% where Westergaard has aesha vd dvaraUe, to 
substitute the dissyllabic 3d s. aor. mid. dvareta of K’ and Ck)d. Mon. 3. 
He then rejects vd. 

This view, however, is out of harmony with passage c, which I render 
as follows : 41. ‘ Then towards the coming on f)f dawn, the bird .... 
hears the voice of the fire. 42. Then hastens on the deadly Bushyansta, 
the long-armed, from the northern region, s])eaking thus, deceiving 
thus, “ Sleep on, ye men, sleep on . . . ’ Here the demon is conceived 

as ‘ hastening on ’ or ‘ rushing forth ’ (fradvaraifi) upon men, at the first 
gleam of light— so that §41“ and pl6‘ accord perfectly— and as ‘ lulling 
them back to sleep’ {qabdayHti}^ just as the cock is on the })oint of 
rousing them. 

In attributing the broader meaning of ‘light,’ instead of ‘star,’ to 
raocanhy I think I am justified by Yasna xliv. 5, he hvdpdo raocdoscd 
ddf temdoscd, by Yasht xxii. 15-27, and perhaps also by Yasna xxx. 1, to 
say nothing of the concinnity thus established between §41“ and §16' ; 
further also by the usage of the corresponding Vedic rocand ; and still 
more by the fact that, just before the repetition of passage a in Vd. 
xviii., namely at §22, it is expressly stated that it is ‘ at the third third 
of the night ’ {thritydi thrishvdi khshafne — the first and second thirds 
have just been mentioned) that the fire calls on Sraosha and Sraosha 
wakes Parodarsh, who finally in turn ‘raises his voice.’ 

With this interpretation, Westergaard’s reading dvaraiie reasserts its 
claim to restoration. As a trisyllable it forces out aesha. This can be 
dropped as easily as vd ; but the latter as an enclitic will have to follow 
the verb. 

As an interesting parallel may be adduced the belief of Mohammed, 
Anquetil Du Perron, Z. Av. ii. p. 602. See also the citations of Darme- 
steter, Z. Av. i. p. 193. Compare further the Latin hymn of Prudentius, 

' Ad Oallicinium; Milton’s U Allegro, 114; Drake's Culprit Fay, xxxvi. 56 ; 
Spenser’s Faery Queen, v. 6. 27 ; and the familiar place in Hamlet. 

2. That the evil spirits had their abode in the cpiarter called apdkhtara 
naema appears from several texts. As soon as the soul leaves the body, 
the B'ruj springs upon the latter from this quarter, Vd. vii. 2 ; thence 
rushes forth Ahriman, Vd. xix. 1, and Biishyansta, Yt. xxii. 42% cited 
above ; thither the demon departs when duly exorcised, Vd. viii. 21, or 
driven, Yt. iv. 9 — see Geldner, Studien, L 118. 

The apdkhtara naema is taken by de Harlez, Av, p. 73, as the ‘ west.’ 
It can, however, only mean ‘north.’ The ‘west’ is designated by 
daoshatara, Vd. i. 19, where it is opposed to ushastara, ‘east,’ about 
whose meaning there is not the smallest doubt. The same antithesis 
is presented at Yasna Ivii. 29, and at Yt. x. 104 — see Geldner, K. Z. xxv. 
505, and the note, p. 526. 
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The word rapithwara occurs only in a couple of Avestan places ; but 
that it means ‘ southern ’ or ‘ mittdglich ’ is clear from its relation to 
rapithwina^ ‘ midday ^ — cf. Yasnaix. 11, d rapithwinen zrvdneniy ‘ at time 
of midday.’ It occurs at Yt. xxii. 7, which describes the fate of the^. 
soul of the just ; §25, which describes the fate of the soul of the wicked/ 
is the exact opposite of §7, and has apdkhtara in place of rapithirara 
of §7, from which we must conclude that apdkhtara naenia is ‘the 
northern quarter.’ 

Similarly the Bundehesh puts hell in the north— see Darmesteter, Z, 
Av. i. p. 75, note 2. There the rebel angels assemble, according to Milton, 
P,L, V. 689. Cf. I. Henry VL, v. 3. 6. For other parallels, see Ander- 
son’s Norse Mythology, pp. 282, 62, 289, 387 ; Thori>e’s Northern Mythology, 
i. 286 ; Caedmon, Satan'’ s Rebellion, 15; and especially St. Augustine’s 
Confessions, x. 59. 

3. Fargard xvii. of the Vd. is entirely devoted to ceremonial prescrip- 
tions respecting the cuttings of the hair and nails. According to Aves- 
tan belief, these, as dead and unclean matter, would naturally increase 
the power of evil, and give the demons jjower over the former owner. 
To avert this, it is directed that they be taken away and buried within 
certain magical circles while spells are said over them. If this be done, 
the nails become weapons used by the good bird Asho-zusta in figliting 
the Devs ; if not, they become ‘ spears, swords, bows, arrows, and sling- 
stones in the hands of the bends.’ 

The notes to Darmesteter’s translation of this chapter give many inter- 
esting parallels : compare especially the Bundehesh, xix. 19 ; AiK^uetil, 
Z. Av., ii. p. 117 ; further, Kleuker, Z. Av., ii. p. 167 ; Spiegel, Av. Ueber- 
setzung, i. p. 224 ; Shdyast Ld-shdyast, xii. 6, Sacred Books of the East, 
V. 342. The Comedy of Errors, iv. 3, involves the Avt^stan supc^rstition. 
Other parallels may he sought in Thorpe’s Northern Mythology, iii. p. 
333 (at ii. p^ 272, note, he gives a Swabian superstition the reverse of the 
Avestan); in Lubbock’s Origin of Civilizaiio n . i>]). 166-170; ami in Ty- 
ler’s Early History of Mankind, pp. 129, 130, 141. 

6. On Professor Ludwig’s views respecting Total Eclif^ses of 
the Sun as noticed in the Rig-Veda, by Professor W. 1). Whitney, 
of New Haven, Conn. 

In May, of this year, a paper entitled “On the mention of solar 
eclipses in the Rig-Veda ’’was brought before the Bolnunian Academy 
of Sciences by Professor A. Ludwig of Prague, the well-known author 
of a complete German translation of the Rig-Veda voth elaborate ^com- 
mentary ; the paper has since been printed in the Sitzungsberichte of 
the Academy (15 pages, octavo). Its author recognizes four different 
eclipses as referred to in the Vedic hymns, with sufficient individuality 
of detail to make their identification seem a not altogether hopeless 
task ; and two of them he thinks himself actually able to identify, with 
eclipses that took place during the eleventh century before our era. The 
interest of the inquiry, and of its result if satisfactorily established, is 
apparent ; and the matter is well worthy of a serious examination. 

AVe may pass over without notice the well-considered introduction, in 

9 
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which the author explains the state of ancient Hindu chronology, 
accepting provisionally the birth-date of Buddha, and seeking to show 
that an interval of at least 250 years must haVe «elapsed between that 
date and some part of the Rig- Veda, putting the period of the latter back 
to 800 B. c. or earlier ; since, whether we accept or reject the reasoning 
on which the last deduction is founded, no one will be likely to question 
that an antiquity at least as great as this must be conceded to the Vedic 
hymns. We may take up, then, at once the arguipent in regard to the 
eclipses. 

Evidently enough, the question as to the validity of this argument 
falls into three divisions : 1. Is there unmistakable mention in the 
hynfns of solar eclipses? 2. Is the mention of a character to afford 
plausible ground for identification? 3. Has the identification, in any 
case or castes, been made out in a fairly satisfactory manner, so that the 
result may be at least provisionally accepted ? 

It is to be pointed out in advance that Ludwig is more ready than is 
consistent with due caution to assume or infer true knowledge on the 
part of the Hindus as to the movements of the heavenly bodies. Thus, 
on the strength of RV. x. 37. 2, vigvam anydri ni viqate ydd ejati vigvdhd 
*’po vigvdhd Vi eti sflr'yali ‘ everything else rests that stirs ; always [flow] 
the waters, always rises the sun,’ he (p. 5) regards it as known to them 
that the sun goes around the earth — which is far too venturesome a 
conclusion, especially as in vigvidhd may be recognized the probable 
etymological meaning of ‘every day’ {—vigvd dhd: cf. Fr. toujours). 
So he takes for granted throughout that a solar eclipse is well under- 
stood to be an attack of the moon on the sun ; but that the Vedic Hindus 
had science enough for that cannot, it is believed, be maintained with 
the smallest degree of plausibility. Possibly, indeed, if one might speak 
of “ the red color of the moon at a solar eclii)8e,” as Ludwig does (p. 10) ; 
but this is a very serious error on his part, arising apparently out of the 
confusion of a solar with a lunar eclipse : at a solar eclipse, even a total 
one (as the writer is assured by the highest authority), there is no vision 
of the moon, nor, without a telescope, even the impression of a dark 
object passing over the face of the sun ; the impression is of obscuration 
only. Ludwig even deems the occultation of the sun by the moon so 
familiar a conception that it can be made the subject of an illustrative 
comparison ; rendering, in RV. x. 138. 4, mdse ’i^a sdryo vdsu puryam d 
dade by “as by the moon the sun, so was the wealth of the strongholds 
taken.” This seems wholly inadmissible (grammatically, also ; because 
d dcBde would be no verb to use of the seizing of the sun by the moon) ; 
better regard mdse 'va (pada mdad-iva) as really for mdsd-iva (i. e. 
mdsdSy gen.), by a contraction such as is very frequent in AV. and occa- 
sional in RV. also, and here, as sometimes elsewhere, misinterpreted in 
the pada-text ; and translate ‘ as of the moon, the sun hath taken away 
the wealth of the strongholds’ — that is, as the glory of the moon is 
obscured by the sun : which admits of a double explanation, either one 
involving phenomena obvious enough to suggest a comparison. As to 
Ludwig’s constant interpretation of soma as ‘ moon ’ in the verses 
claimed to refer to eclipses, see further on. 
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Coming now to consider the first of the three divisions of the subject 
laid down above, it is to be conceded that for the first-mentioned of the 
four cases (but the Ijitest, according to Ludwig, in point of time) the 
expressions used in the Rig-Veda hymn (v. 40. 5-9) may be very plausibly 
understood as referring to a total eclipse of the sun. More than this one' 
cannot say : the terms used later in describing eclipses, graft ‘ seize ’ and 
gras ‘ devour,’ are wanting ; the description is mixed with confusing 
mythologic elements ; and the introduction of Indra jUji rescuer suggests 
the possibility rather of an obscuration of the sun by clouds, since these 
it is Indra’s special province to deal with. The expression twice used is 
tarnasd 'vidhyat ‘pierced with darkness’ (altiiough the loot vyadh does 
not need to be taken so literally), but also once gudharfi tarnasd ‘ hidden 
by darkness.’ That, if an eclipse, it was a total one, we infer from the 
line (5 c, d) ‘ the creatures appeared like one confounded, that had lost 
his way,’ and from the epithet apavrata ‘baffling' dit'ly ‘ju-eventing 
action’), applied to the tapias ‘darkness.’ But the obscairation is 
ascribed to the hostile power Svarbhanu, which oddly enrugh means 
‘ sky-light,’ and the rescue is credited to Atri (or to the Atris; v. 9), wdien 
he had ‘ hidden away the magic of Svarbhanu ’ (v. 8), or after Indra had 
‘ struck down from the sky ’ (v. 6) that magic. That Atri found the sun 
again and restored him to the heaven is repeatedly alluded to in the 
Brahrnanas ; but these allusions may be perha]>s better exj)lained as 
echoes of the Rig-Veda myth, than, as Ludwig understands them, as 
genuine reminiscences of the eclii)se and Atri’s exploit in connection 
with it ; and the one ground is as good as the other for the right granted 
to a descendant of Atri to the first gift of gold at a sacrifice. 

If even in this case the reference to an eclipse is beset with doubts 
and difficulties, those difficulties are greatly increased when we cotrie to 
examine the other cases. In the next one treated by Ludwig, being the 
one that is connected with the name of Rijigvan, the only descriptive 
clause is (RV. x. 188. 8 a) ‘ the sun released (vi ainneat) his chariot in the 
midst of heaven ;’ this is followed by praises of Indra’s and the sun’s 
prowess against the powers of evil. The concluding clause of the 
passage (4d), to be sure, gatrunr agrydd tnrukmatd, is rendered by Lud- 
wig “he crushed the enemies with the goldless (disk),'’ and is explained 
to mean that Indra destroyed his foes with the sun’s disk when robbed 
of its brightness ; but virukmant appears rather to mean ‘ bright- 
shining’ here, as in all the other four places where it occurs, and where 
Ludwig himself so renders it in his translation (golden., aiisstraldend)., 
without suggesting any change later in his commentary ! While il is a 
question what is meant by the sun’s letting go his chariot, and reference 
to an eclipse is perhaps not impossible, this can hardly be regarded as 
otherwise than extremely doubtful. 

, The next case, which is connected with the name of Kutsa, is a yet 
more puzzling one, and to set forth and discuss all its details would cost 
a great deal of space and time, without leading to any result of corres- 
ponding value. Indra appears as allyt)f Kutsa, and as taking violent 
possession in his behalf of the wheel, or one of the two wheels, of the 
sun, by which means Kutsa is enabled to vanquish his enemies. Uc^anas 
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is also sometimes mixed up in the affair ; and in one passage (RV. iv. 26. 
2, 3 ; quoted first by Ludwig) neither sage appears, Ipit Indra finds an 
ally in Soma (indu). In this and other passagesi now, Soma is inter- 
preted by Ludwig as meaning ‘ the moon,’ and it appears to be mainly 
from the fact of its assistance that he infers an eclipse : thus adding, it 
must be said, to one impossible supposition, that the Vedic Hindus 
recognized the moon as the agent in the sun’s eclipse, another equally 
inadmissible one, namely that ‘moon’ in the Rig^Veda can be freely 
substituted for Soma. Most scholars, surely, will deem this an anach- 
ronism, and recognize in the Soma here only the god’s usual ally, the 
divinity' of the drink which he loved, and which lent him vigor and fury 
for the i)erformance of his heroic deeds. It adds to the complication of 
the Kutsa incident, that Indra is repeatedly addressed in the imperative 
in connection with it, as if the deed were a future, or a habitual one : 
e. g. (RV. i. 174. 5) ‘ carry (i. e. in thy chariot : vaha) Kutsa, O Indra — 
then hurl forth ivi’hatdt) the sun’s wheel in the conflict ; may the 
lightning-armed one fall upon {abhi . . . ydsisat) the foes.’ This dlffi- 
"culty, to be sure, Ludwig gets rid of : he rtmders, namely, the impera- 
tive of immediate action (vaha), that of remoter action [vfhatdt), and 
the subjunctive (ydHi^at), supporting ea(?h other as they plainly do, all 
alike as imperfects: \thoii didst carry,’ ‘he hurled,’ ‘he fell’ I For 
vfhatdi — as if the form were not a frequent one, and its value perfectly 
established — he makes a little show of explanation, declaring the ending 
tdt as 8d sing, to correspond to thds as 2d sing., and referring us to three 
wholly unt^xplainable and probably false forms, ditat in AV., and “ IJV. 
cani^t^t janist at" —by which he means eanisfhat RV., instead of which 
unintelligible reading the Sama-Veda substitutes the equally unintelli- 
giV)le and evidently unintelligent Janinpiat. He adds that RV. i. 121. 15 
teaches us that tlie apparent imperative forms are not to be regarded as 
really such ; but this verse contains no imperative, only a gerund that 
might possibly admit of being mistaken for one ; and the lesson must be 
pronounced quite too tUthcult for us to learn. On the whole, the eclipse 
of Kutsa is more doubtful than that of Riji^'van ; if such a phenomenon 
really lies at the heart of the story, it is too much covered up with 
mythologic detail to be recognized with any confidence. 

The fourth eclipse has a yet wamker support. It is founded on only a 
single verse (RV. v. 33. 4), where it is said that Indra ‘ fashioned for the 
sun in his own home the name of a Dasa ’ — and this, since the Dasas are 
the dark-color(3d aV>originos of the country, Ludwig interprets to mean 
that? Indra reduced the sun to blackness : i. e. brought him to total 
eclipse. Here, again, appears to show itself in tlie mind of the inter- 
preter the impression that, in the case of the sun as of the moon, the 
eclipsed body still appears, though with glory dimmed and of a strange 
color. Whatever may be the sense of the obscure expression used in the 
verse, it certainly cannot, except as a very doubtful conjecture, be 
explained as signifying an eclipse. 

We come now' to the second general division of the question : have 
these asserted eclipses such individual features as to encourage an 
attempt at their identification ? As regards the eclipse of Svarbhanu, 
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We are told in the hymn (v. 6) that Atri found the hidden siin ‘ by the 
fourth prayer’ {twwena hrdhmand), and (v. 9) that the others could not 
do it. This Ludwig understands to mean that the others knew and used 
only three prayers appropriate to the occasion, and they had no effect ; 
while Atri knew a fourth, and it brought the sun out again : and hence*' 
the eclipse must have been one of unusually long total phase. But here, 
too, it is impossible to follow his interpretation with assenting mind, 
If, indeed, a total eclipse of the sun occurred everj’ few years in the 
same locality, so that there was a regular liturgy of three prayers 
established for it, which had always proved effectual, and then there 
occurred one of unusual length, for which the prayers did not hold out, 
and the Brahman who was sharp enough to add a fourth gained the 
credit of bringing the sun back, that would do very well ; but that is 
impossible ; for very few persons live long enough to see more than one 
such eclipse, unless they travel for it ; and the immense majority die 
without the sight of even one. The difference between short and long 
totality is too insignificant an element to coiiat for anything, unless we 
consider the rescuing ceremonial to be crowded into the time of totality 
only. But it is beyond question that, at least as soon as the growing 
obscuration became considerable, the priests would begin their remedial 
activity ; and in the uncertainty of this longer period a trifle of three or 
four minutes— for the unusually long eclipse with which Ludwig tries 
finally to identify the phenomenon here in question is only of “ over six 
minutes ” — would totally disappear. The chronologic accuracy by 
'N^hich “ over six minutes ” is made out to be too long for three prayers, 
but not long enough for four, is quite too nice for us. According to 
verse 8 of the hymn, the saint had to harness his soma-pressing appa- 
ratus, and to praise the gods with song and offer to help them with 
reverence : rather a long process, one would think, to be carried on in 
sudden and utter darkness in the concluding part of less than seven 
minutes. It must be denied, then, and confidently so, tliat there is any- 
thing in the described circumstances of this phenomenon to suggest an 
unusually long duration of the total phase of a solar eclipse — or any- 
thing else that is characteristic enough to found an identification upon. 

The other cases may be disposed of in much fewer words. The only 
one of them for which a date is found at the end of his article by Pro- 
fessor Ludwig is that described in RV. v. 33. 4 (the one last stated above) ; 
and its identification is based solely upon the interpretation of okasi stm 
‘in his own home’ as meaning ‘at the zenith,’ that is “at the place 
where he gives most light and heat.” Obviously, that is giving the 
words a much more pregnant meaning than can be relied on for such a 
use. So, in one of the other cases, the adverb sadyas ‘ at once ’ (etymo- 
logically, ‘ on the same day') is made to signify ‘ on its first appearing,’ 
and to indicate that the sun rose in a condition of eclipse. When one 
comes to combine the exact data of science with such loosenesses of 
expression, one sees that they are incommensurable, and that the result 
must be nil. 

Finally, how is it with the identifications attempted ? Professor Lud- 
wig has put himself in communication with a Viennese astronomer, von 
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Oppolzer, who has concerned himself especially with ancient eclipses, 
and has drawn up a complete table of them back to h^OO B. c. Among 
the eclipses in this table, he finds one that appears* to him to fulfil the 
conditions, as defined by him, of the eclipse of Svarbhanu ; and another, 
those of the zenith or noon eclipse of RV. v. 33. 4 : the years are 1001 and 
1029 B. c. respectively. As to these, it needs simply to be remarked, in 
addition to what has been said already, that, even assenting to all Lud- 
wig’s other conclusions, the identifications are of no value until, by 
carrying the table a thousand years further back, one should find that 
still earlier eclipses did not satisfy the stated conditions as well or better. 
By demonstrating the Vedas to be at least as old as eight or nine centu- 
ries before Christ, he has by no means proved them not to be a g()od deal 
older ; and, of course, no dc^termination would hold good in wdiich the 
possibility of a higher age was not duly taken into ac(.*ount. 

There are many other versions and statements and inferences in Pro- 
fessor Ludwig’s paper to 'which serious exception might be taken ; but 
it was best to limit the discussion to the main j)oint had in view — 
namely, to show that no result possessing even presumptive and pro- 
visional value as bearing on ancient Hindu chronology has been reached 
by his investigation. 

7. On the ])roceedingK of the Wolfe Exjfioring Kx|)(‘dition to 
Mesopotamia, during 1884-5, by Rev. Dr. Ward. 

In advance of his regular report to the American Archspological 
Institute, Dr. Ward gave an informal history of the Expedition, and^ 
statement of its results, with some indication of the further steps by 
which it ought to be followed up. 

8. On Marriage and Divorce in Ancient Egypt, by Rev. Ly- 
sander Dickennan, of Boston, Mass. 

This was a chapter from a larger treatise on Domestic Life in Egypt, 
especially among the masses. It was a brief history of Woman’s 
rights ” in Egypt. The author gave extracts from papyri, many of 
which have been published by M. Revillout in his Chrestoinathie Demo- 
tiqve and in various numbers of the Revue Egyptologique. These pai)yri 
show, from the marriage contracts they contain, tliat from Ramses II. 
to the time of the Ptolemies a woman possessed the legal right to buy 
and sell without recourse to her husband ; that often his entire property, 
present and prospective, was pledged by nuptial mortgage for lier sup- 
port in case of divorce, and that gradually the wife herself obtained the 
power to divorce her husband at her will. The extent to wliicdi women’s 
rights were enjoyed in Egypt became the subject of ridicule among the 
Greeks. Those rights w^ere at length curtailed, by imperial decree, on 
the accession of Philopator, 181 b. c. 

9. On the Work of the recent Revision of the New Testa- 
ment as illustrated by the Gospel of St. Matthew, by Professor 
Charles Short, of Columbia College, New York City. 

The author gave an account of some of the most interesting results of 
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a historical investigation of the work of the Revisers publishing in a 
series of papers in the American Journal of Philology. The general 
plan is to give an acoount of every change, however minute, both in the 
English and the Greek. Having under his eye the old Versions and the 
most' important modern ones, whether English or foreign, public or 
private, Professor Short traces each change to the place where it first 
appears—or, if it be original with the Revisers, he indicates this fact ; 
and when treating of a change, he indicates whether the word or phrase 
used in that case by the Revisers of the authorized version originated 
with them or was borrowed from some earlier version. And so also 
of the Greek text. Wherever a word or phrase has been changed by 
modern criticism, he indicates by what authority it was done. 

Taking now a chapter at random, the fifth of St. Matthew, it appears 
that, of the fifty -nine changes in the English, fourteen are original with 
the Revisers of 1881, and in only five of these ceases were the forms used 
by the Revisers of 1611 original with them ; and of the six changes in 
the Greek of this chapter that affect the sense, five are supported by 
Lachmaiin, Tischendorf, and Tregelles, and one by Lachrnann and 
Tregelles alone. 

Taking, then, this chaj^ter as a Ham}de of their work, we see that, in 
the great majority of cases of change in the English, the Revisers of 
1881, like the Revisers of 1611, have adopted words and phrases from the 
older versions, not making, as has been ignorantly alleged, the English 
out of their own heads ; and in cases of change in the Greek text, they 
h%ve followed in every instance the great modern masters in New Tes- 
tament criticism, Lachrnann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles, not making, 
as has been also ignorantly alleged, a Greek text for themselves. 

10. Oil the latest Translation of the irjjanishads, by Prof. 
Whitney. 

Professor Whitney began with a brief exposition of thf‘ place of the 
older Upanishads in Hindu literature, and of their (daims to attention. 
He then referred to the various versions of them that have appeared, 
and to the defects of these vershms, arising especially from want of 
familiarity with the language in whic h they are written, and from the 
attempt, made chiefly under the guidance of the Hindu ('ornmentators, 
to irap<jrt into the text meanings that are m^t really there. There are, 
he said, several ways in which such texts can be translated. One is, tcj 
put one’s self confessedly under the guidance of a single native inter- 
preter, or school of interpretation ; in this case, one has at any Aite a 
product of known and definable value, for later comparison with other 
similar products. Another would be, to give a digest of the interpreta- 
tions of all the accessible commentators : this would be an extremely 
valuable work ; and it could hardly fail to lead its author to take the 
higher position of comparing and criticizing the discordant views 
recorded by him. A third way would be, to approach the text simply 
as a Sanskrit scholar, bent only on giving as accurately as possible 
what the text appears to say; to reproduce the treatise in Western 
phrase, as a basis for further philosophic interpretation, or as a measure 
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by which could be tested anything that claimed to be an inteVpretation. 
The maker of such a version would not pretend to penetrate to and set 
forth the hidden sense, becadse the result woulfl be correspondingly 
subjective and unauthoritative, requiring to be done over again. 
Working only as a linguist, he might hope to furnish something per- 
manent, serving as help and as restraint to his successors. He would 
carefully preserve all identities and parallelisms of phraseology, by 
consistency of translation, or, where that was not possible, by liberal 
quotation of important terms in parenthesis, so that the sphere of use 
of the terms could be made out by comparison in the version, some- 
what as in the original. Nothing that was not untranslatable would 
be left out, nor a word added without full and exact indication of its 
insertion. The notes would be mainly linguis^c, references to parallel 
passages, and the like ; along with pointing out and perhaps amending 
difficult or desperate passages. But it is unnecessary to specify in 
detail the methods in which a careful scholar, liberal of his time and 
labor to a task deemed by him worth undertaking, will set about its 
accomplishment. 

One cannot doubt that this last way is the one best to follow at present 
in treating the Upanishads. Until a linguist’s version is made, any 
other might almost bo called premature. Every one knows the uncriti- 
cal violence of a Hindu commentator, his ability to miss, his readiness 
to distort, the plain sense of a phrase, in part from sheer ignorance and 
carelessness, in part from the desire to bring out or to put in a meaning 
that suits his system. If laymen are to study such obscure matter at all, 
they ought to know what it says and what it does not say. No such 
translation lias yet l>een made ; the ix)ssibility of it has been but recently 
created, by the opening of the Brahmanas to access, and the* working up 
of their material in the great Petersburg I^exicon. Nor need the texts 
be handled with an exaggerated respect ; a little wholesome severity, 
indeed, would be good for them. The Upanishads are from the same 
hands, in the main, that wrote the Brahmanas, and are characterized 
by much of the same emptiness of verbiage, preposterousness of reason- 
ing, and absurdity of etymology and explanation, that belong to the 
Brahmanas ; a large i)art of their content is, as even the last translator 
has to confess, “ worse than childish nonsense ” — just how large a part, 
is left to us to determine ; and we are justified in taking toward any 
questionable passage an attitude of skeptical scrutiny, challenging proof 
that it contains a valuable kernel of thought, or helps us to understand 
something else that has such a content— while more than ready to 
welcome the thought if found, and to allow it eveiy tittle of value that 
can fairly be claimed for it. 

But there is yet one other way of making a translation of the Upa- 
nishads. It may be styled the free-and-easy way. It contains elements 
of all the other three, so mixed together that one can never tell which 
of them one has at a given moment under examination. It follows in 
part the text, where this is too plain to be mistaken. It also follows in 
great part the commentator, even when he is at his worst ; difficult or 
apparently empty passages, especially, are thus best disposed of; the 
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commentator, with his principles of interpretation, makes easy work of 
them. It is also ambitious of a certain originality, and strikes out here 
and there on its own»account. It inserts extraneous matter enough to 
make things run smoothly, and means to indicate this ; only, to do so 
always and accurately is quite too much trouble. It renders, without 
assignable reason, the same expression variously and various expressions 
identically. Thus it gives to one who knows little or nothing about 
such texts a general idea of what they are and how they go on ; but it 
is liable to deceive at any point one who trusts it, and for the specialist 
it has no authority whatever. 

Of this character, tlie writer claimed, is tlie traiislalion of the Upa- 
nishads last published ;* and the rest of bis pa]>er was devoted to prov- 
ing this thesis, by the citation and analysis of a siiffici«>nt number of 
passages selected from it : of them, only a few can, for lack of room, be 
presented here.f 

It is impossible, as one examines this work, to resist the impression 
that it is the tardy publication of a version made a great many years ago, 
and now insufficiently revised. This is indicated, for example, by its 
treatment of the aorist. The value of this tense in the Brahmana lan- 
guage as that of an immediate past, since Delbri'urk demonstrated it 
about ten years ago (it had also been noted by Weber, and by Bhandar- 
kar in India), has been fully recognized by every well-instructed scdiolar ; 
but the author of tliis translation has evidently never heard of it ; when 
he comes to an aorist, he treats it just as he would if he met it in the 
Mahabharata, and in about two thirds of tin' cases renders it as if an 
imperfect, often to the marked detriment of his version, in style or even 
in sense. Another indication is the not infre(|ut'nt discordance of the 
subdivisions of the version and their numbering with those of the orig- 
inal, as given in the published text : this would be more explainable if 
the version were made upon manuscTipts, and not afterward (carefully 
compared with the edition. Something of tlu‘ same may be said of the 
frequent unmarked intrusions of foreign matter into tlie text (illustrated 
further on), and the occasional dropping out of words and clauses. 
Examples of all these defecjts could be quoted by tens or scores. Such 
trifles, too, as the rendering of ^•aradas by ‘harvests’ (KtJiU. i. 1. 28), 
which is neither English nor Sanskrit, point to a hasty version from the 
German. Then the translator appears to have known nothing of the 
Petersburg Lexicon. In numberless instances, when one comes to a 
halt over a word, askiaig himself with surprise “Is it possible that we 
have to understand it thusV” a reference to tlie Lexicon gives ^im a 
very different and always more acceptable meaning. Whether the 
impression is a tme one or a false, it may well be kept in mind by one 
who studies the work, as a plausible explanation of some of the latter s 
peculiarities. 

As the unacknowledged intrusion of extranef)us matter is a point of 

* In volumes 1. and XV. of the first series of “Sacred Books of the East.” 

t It is expected that the whole paper will appear very soon in the American 
Journal of Philology (Baltimore). 
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capital importance, an example or two may well be given. On page 3 of 
vol. i. (ChU. i. 1. 9), we read : “ [The threefold knowledge (the sacrifice) 
proceeds] by the greatness [of that syllable (the vital breaths), and] by 
its essence (the oblations).'’ Here the parentheses are the translator’s, 
showing his admitted intrusions ; the square brackets are what need to 
be added, to show the real ones ; for the text has simply mahimnd 
raeena ‘ by greatness, by essence.’ Perhaps the filling-\ip is correct here, 
if duly acknowledged : but in the next paragraph it is used to bring 
about a complete distortion of the real sense. Namely, thus (the paren- 
theses and square bra(;kets being used as above) : ‘‘|NowJ therefore [it 
would seem to follow that] both he who knows this (tlie true meaning 
of the syllable Om), and he who does not, perform [the same sacrifice]. 
But [this is not so, forj knowledge and ignorance are different. [The 
sacrifice] which [a man] performs with knowledge, faitli, and the Upa- 
nishad is more powerful.” The true meaning is : ‘ With it {teiia : i. e. 
with the same syllable om; the translator correctly rendered it so at 
the beginning of the proceeding paragraph) both perform (sacred rites) — 
he who knoweth this thus and he who knoweth not. Diverse, however, 
are knowledge and non-knowledge : only what one performs with 
knowledge, faith, upanishad—thvd, is mon^ powerful.’ That is to say : 
while both use the sauje sacred utterance in the ceremonial, he who 
understands the full im})ort of it obtains the better result. 

This mistranslation is made in the teeth of the commentator’s exposi- 
tion ; in otluu* cases, the translator has the commentator with him, 
only in the tc^eth of grammar or good sciiise, or both. A few notable 
examples may be given. In a passage of the Aitareya-Aranyaka ring- 
ing changes on the forms and derivatives of Havi dhd ‘put together,’ 
occ'urs (iii. 1. 4^ ; vol. i. p. 252) the phrase prduani vadi^'am senn adhitsi- 
^aih tilth nd 'gakah samdhdfKtn, which means verbally (never mind the 
hidden sense); ‘Breath as beam have 1 wished (i. e. tried) to put to- 
gether : that thou hast not Ix'en al>h‘ to ])ut together.’ The first part of 
it is parallel with the phrase in the preccxling paragraph : prdnaih imn- 
gavi mm adhdm ‘breath as b(*am have I put togt^ther.’ But the com- 
mentator, and the translator at his lieels, “ jmt together” the 1st sing, 
aor. desid. %(ihiiHisam with its prefix and the object tarn of another 
verl>, and make of them a desiderative particiide samadhitsisantumf 
rendering it “him who wishes to grasp ” ! Another (juite similar exam- 
ple occurs a little later (iii. 1. 6"’ ; p. 255), wluu’e abhwydhdrmih ne 'ty 
eva vidydt is understood as if it were abhivydhdrsatiti it y era zndydt, 
and fhen, the iti being omitted, and the preceding word taken as if 
abhnrydhari.^yaa, it is rendered “let him know when he is going to 
recite one more aorist tst sing, turned into a participle I The trans- 
lator needs to write a new Sanskrit grammar to help us parse such 
forms as these, 

A case of a different kind is found on p. 64 (OhU. iv. 10). A certain 
student has tended the sacrificial fires faithfully for many years, but 
his teacher still puts off communicating to him the sacred knowledge. 
The teacher's mfe remonstrates : md tvd 'gnayal} paripravocan pra 
hrdhy asmdi ‘ let not the fires get the start of thee (more lit’ly ‘ circum- 
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vent thee’) in teaching him; teach him (thyself).’ But he goes oif 
without doing sc ; and no sooner is his back turned than what liis wife 
had threatened happens : the fires, one after another, give the pupil 
instruction. The commentator, pow, wholly missing the sense, ex- 
plains tva paripravac as * blame thee and the translator does the 
same.* 

These examples, to which numberless others might be ad<ied, show 
the truth of what was claimed above : that if one wants to know what 
these treatises really say, he must translate them in entire independen(;e 
of the native commentators. There is no blunder and no oversight so 
gross that these may not be guilty of it. ^ 

Most Sanskrit scholars are well aware that, as between the two 
demonstratives, asdii etc. and aydm etc., the latter jxhi.ts to the nearer 
object, and means ‘ this,’ while tlie former points further ofT, and cor- 
resxionds in sense to our ‘yon’ or ‘yonder.’ So, in tl>e jhctorial phrase- 
ology of the Brahmanas and Cri)anishads, we read generally asdu dydiis 
‘yon heavtm ’ and ifidni pithivi ‘this eartii yd 'sail fdpati ‘he who 
burns yonder’ (the sun) and yd ydvi para te ‘he who cleanses here’ (the 
wind)— in the present translation, to be sure, tliese ])ronouns, with all 
else that should give any impression of tln^ l)eculiar style of the text, 
are uniformly left out. Asdu, then, comes to he regularly used as 
meaning one of the other party, an antagonist or foe, o))posed to the 
speaker. Beginning with the Atharva-Veda, and continuing through the 
whole older language, it stands in the vocative (in the acx’entt^d texts, 
jdainly marked as such, dsdu or asdu) in ])lace of the name of some 
person hostilely addressed, often with added dmusydyand 'musydh p'uira , 
meaning ‘O So-and-so, of such-and-such lineage, son of such-and-su(di 
a mother !’ — the names, of course, being substituted in practical use. 
Wherever this vocative asdu occurs in the Upanishads, now, the jn'esent 
translator renders it by “I here e. g. BAU. vi. 4. 12 (vol. xv., j). 218), 
“thou hast sacritic^ed in my fire, 1 take away thy sons and cattle, 1 Inu-e.” 
Another text says expressly asdv iti ndvui grhndti ‘ at asdu, he uses the 
name.’ But two commentators, betraying thereby their ignorance of 
the usages of the older language, allow tliis exiiression to be understood 
either of one’s own name or of one's emniiy's ; and the translator so 
reports, adding (ib. note 4, end) “though asdu can really refer to the 
speaker only ” ! Such a note must have been written either before the 
writer had well learned his Sanskrit, or after he had i)retty well for- 
gotten it. 

In BAU. hi. 8. 4 (vol. xv., p. f87), we have the expression yad urAhvarh 
diva yad avdk pfthivyd yad antard dydmprthivl vine ‘ what is above the 
sky, what beneath the earth, wdiat between these two, sky and earth’ — 
which is a fairly good ex^uession for all there is ; at any rate, it is pre- 
cisely what the words mean, and what alone they can mean : antard is 
as unmistakably ‘ between ’ as is German zwischen or French entre, 

♦ It is only fair to say that the Petersburg Lexicon is also this time misled by 
the commentator; but Peussen, in his “Vedanta” (p. IKl), does not fail to give 
the right sense. 
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The translator, however, renders the last three words “ embracing 
heaven and earth and he adds the marginal note D^ussen translates, 
* between heaven and earth,’ but that would be tine antariksha.” ^ This 
note, now, in the first place, can only puzzle, and not edify, the general 
reader. Why should he have been left to wonder what this awful 
“antariksha” is, the mere mention of which is enough to convict 
Deussen (and all the other translators) of a blunder ? It would not, to 
be sure, have helped him much to have instead the word ‘ sky,’ with 
which in the present translation it is consistently and totally misren- 
dered throughout. If he knew that a7itnrik^a really meant ‘ the atmos- 
phere or intermediate space, all that lies between the sky or heaven and 
the earth,’ he would certainly find the translator’s scruple wholly gra- 
tuitous : sky and earth, in this description, viewed as surfaces, and 
all that is between them and all that is beyond them is the whole uni- 
verse. We too say “beneath the earth” when we mean beneath its 
surface. The point, petty enough in itself, is imjjortant as a character- 
istic : the translator is ready to twist the simplest Sanskrit phrase into 
a sense the words (;annot possibly be^ar, in order to force out of it what 
without reason seems to him a more acceptable meaning. 

We ought not, perhaps, to be hard upon such renderings as “rested” 
for a^rdmyat ‘toiled’ (BAU. i. 2. 2 : mistaken for agdrnyat : but the 
whole connection speaks plainly against the error); or “closed” for 
dvftta ‘turned inward’ (Kthll. ii. 4. 1 : mistaken for dvrta), because 
such mishaps may befall any oik^ ; only their degree of frequency shows 
the grade of care used. Worse is rendering gcnlhi (A A. ii. 1. 4’) by 
“grasp,” as if gfhifihi, since it is against the connection, the (jommen- 
tator, and everything els(^ ; or lalnUtd (KthU. i. 2. 7), nonn of lahdhr, as 
if it were the particii)le labdhas, or djahdra (ChU. iv. 2. 5) and prdirata 
(AA. i. 3. 8^') as if they were 2d pers. plural, because these involve serious 
grammatical blunders. Yet more serious is the pervading neglect of 
the consistencies of expression. Thus, in the participial-aorist passage 
first quoted above, we have the key-woixl sam dhd ‘put together’ ren- 
dered without warning by “grasp;’’ and “conceive” is also in places 
given for it. kSucIi vacillation is wholly misleading. So we have the 
much-used iipa as remlered indifferently by “meditate on” and 
“worship;” the frequent forms and derivatives of prati sthd, in a 
dozen different ways, from “abide” and “support” up to “get on, 
concentrate, enter, cause,” and “exalt;” sadikalpa by “desire, will, 
thought,” and “conceiving;” prasrsfa, in two successive sentences 
(Kthl!^. i. 1. 10, It), by “shall have been dismissed” and “through the 
favor of splka, by “chain” and “road;” k^enia and yoga, by “ jios- 
session and acquisition,” and by “greed and avarice” — and so on indefi- 
nitely. 

If these points were painfully culled out from the midst of two 
volun[ies of matter of a generally different character, it would be unfair 
to array them thus together. But that is not the case ; they are simply 
representative specimens of the work, which has no other quality than 
such as these would lead us to expect. Not half the amount of labor 
needed in order to a good result was spent upon it. It is no help either 
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to Sanskrit scholarship or to the comparative study of religions to print 
such a product. A new translation of the Upanishads is still just as 
much called for as before the publication of these volumes. 

11. On the location of Sippara, by Rev. Dr. Ward. 

The Sepharvaim of Scripture is known as Sippara, Sipphara, Panta- 
bibla, and perhaps Hipparenum, in Greek and Latin historians and geog- 
raphers. The later names, from the time of Julian to that of Benjamin 
of Tudela, which may indicate either the same locality, or a large city 
in the immediate vicinity, are Nehardaa, Persebora or Firuz-sabor, 
Shabor, and Anbar or Ambar. Zosimus calls Persebora the largest city 
in Assyria except Ctesiphon, which latter city had 600,000 inhabitants. 
It was on the Royal Canal, or Nahar-malka, and the Euphrates. The 
cuneiform record of Sippara makes it one of the very oldest cities, as 
Berosus made it the seat of live of the ten antediluvian kings. It was 
here that Xisuthrus buried the records of the antediluvian world. We 
learn from collating the passages where Sip]>ara is mentioned that it 
is in Upper Chaldea, or Akkad. With it are mentioned Babylon and 
Nipur as chief seats of worship. It was on the Euphrates, which was 
called the River of Sippara. Yet there were two well-known cities, 
or parts of cities, of the name, one called Bi})para of A.nunit, or Agane 
(Agade), the older and more important of the two, and the other Sip- 
para of Shainash, tlie sun-god. These had their separate famous tem- 
ples. It has been supposed that the two were faubourgs of the same 
city, separated by a canal, probably the Naliar-malxa. The story of 
the capture of Sippara by Cyrus, and other references, lead us to place 
Sippara in the northern part of Akkad, and on the Euphrates river. 

Up to the discovery of the ruins in Abu Habba by Mr. Rassam, the 
general opinion of Assyriologists, as Oppert, Menant, Delitzsch, and 
Pinches, as late as 1880, agreed that Sippara was to be sought at Sufeira, 
just north of the effluence of the Sakhlawieh canal from the Euphrates. 
The discovery, however, at Abu Habba, of numerous tablets dated at 
Sippara of Shamash, compelled the belief that this was Sippara. It was 
generally assumed that Sippara of Anunit must be here also, in a part/ 
of the ruins hitherto unexplored, or near by. When conducting the 
Wolfe Expedition to Babylonia, I visited Abu Habba twice, last winter, 
paying especial attention to the question whether it might also contain 
the Sippara of Anunit. There is about it nothing suggesting a double 
city. It is a large and important ruin, though hardly of the first class. 
The walls are nearly square, perhaps seven hundred yards long,* and 
the enclosure is divided into three parts by two interior cross walls, 
which are not parallel, but enclose a V-shaped space. In tliis central 
space are the ruins. There is absolutely no sign of two sections of the 
city. It has been suggested that the Sippara of Anunit may be the ruin 
of Deir, about five miles distant ; but there is no good reason to suppose 
so. I did not visit Heir, but was informed that it was an unimportant 
ruin, in which digging had failed to make any discoveries. Abu Habba 
is not on the Euphrates, but some seven miles distant, and it is very 
unlikely, owing to a ridge of conglomerate which lines the Euphrates, 
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that the river ever flowed so far to the east. I left Abu Habba quite at 
a loss where to put Sippara of Anunit. , 

I then determined to visit Sufeira on my way home from Baghdad by 
way of the Euphrates and the Syrian desert. I found it a very unim- 
portant mound, with no salient elevations, containing no such place as 
Sippara must be. But I was informed by the Mudir of the village of 
Sakhlawieh that there was a large mound, called An bar, an hour’s 
distance. Not expecting anything of importance, as the name of Anbar 
was not on any of the late maps I had with me, I w^as surprised to find 
it a mound of the first importance, rivaling Niflfer and Warka in size, 
and considerably larger than Abu Habba. It is not more than a mile 
from the bed of the Euphrates, and is divided into two marked divisions, 
one on a higher level, and apparently an older city than the other. It 
has never been visited by travelers, nor have any diggings evc'r been 
made there, except as the natives have carried off bricks for Imilding. 
It is covered thick with fragments of bracks, slag, etc. The d(‘i)ressions 
of the (courts of old palaces or temples are plainly to be seen, as they are 
occuined as wheat fields. This occupying the positicni indicated by 
cuneiform or other records, and being the largest ruin bv far along the 
Euphrates, or anywhere in Babylonia north of Babylon, larger than Tel 
Ibrahim or Akerkuf, and bearing the name of Anbar, which had been 
lost from modern ma))s, can hardly be anything else than the old Sip- 
para, or Agane, of Anunit. 

Among the inscriptions whicli I have brought hojn(^ with me is a 
small bit of a tablet, for a knowl(*dge of whos(‘ importance I am in- 
debted to Mr. T. G. Pinches of the British Museum, who reads four 
lines on it : 

(1) Sipar D. S. 

(3) Sipar ediiia D. 8. 

(3) Sipar vidua D. S. 

(4) Sipar utu D. 8. 

Here we seem to have three or four places designated as Sippara. 
The first would be the chief Sipimr, of Anunit, and the last is Sippara of 
Shamash. The third is unknov n, although Sippar ulla is mentioned in 
a geographical text. But the second, Sipar edina, would seem to 
require the translation of Sippara of Eden. This would be, I believe, 
the first time that Eden has been found as the designation of a rcigion. 
Very possibly the first line gives the general name Sippara, while the 
second and t^ird designate the two parts of Anbar, or Sipi)ara of 
Amlnit, and the fourth is Abu Habba. This would seem to give con- 
siderable weight to Delitzsch’s theory of the location of the Babylonian 
Eden. It is much to be desired that this old mound of Anbar, repre- 
senting, as I believe, one of the most ancient and important cities of 
Babylonia, should be thoroughly explored. 

l!i. On the ancient name of Old (?airo, by Prof. J. A. Paine, of 
Tarry town, N. Y. 

The publication of the results obtained in this paper is, by the desire 
of the author, deferred to a later issue of the Proceedings, 
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1 3. The imperfect of ae?’ {ySsheh), and kindred forms, iji Hebrew ; 
by Professor Fra’icis Brown, of Union Tlieolosrical Seminary, New 
York City. . e, 

The origin of the unchangeable ^ is the point here discussed — no new 
question, but one decided differently by the two latest authorities. 
Konig {Lehrgeb., 1881) gives a brief history of opinions, and decides that 
4 here ™ ay (or aw ) : i. e, is diphthongal. Kautzsch {Ges, Heb. Gram,, 
24th ed., 1885) rejects this view, and inclines, cautiously, to that of 
Stade (Lehrbnch, 1879), who explains thus : yd{w)shib, ydahib, yMshlb {I 
inserted after d through reflex influence of I in last syll.), yesheb. 

Before examining these views, a few words supplementary to Konig's 
historical sketch of opinions may be allowed. He cites Ges. Lehrgeb. 
(1817) as giving the facts without explanation, omitting Gesenius' 
explanation in his smaller grammar (e. g. Heb. Gram., 13th ed., 1H42), 
that yesheb = yeysheb from yaysheb — a very unfortunate oversight. 
Rodiger’s view should also be given {Ges. Heb. Gram., edd. 14-21, 1845- 
1874): Rod. speaks of “tone-long e in the 2d syll.,’^ and “somewhat 
firmer e (in later edd. in the first syll.,” “das gewissermassen noch 
etwas von d«m ausgefallenen ersten Radical in sich trilgt.” Some 
other defects in Konig’s historical statement may be passed over. It is 
interesting, in this connection, to notice that most of the grammars 
published in England and A merica, and most of the elementary gram- 
mars generally, speak of the 1st rad. as dropp(‘d in this form. So L(‘e, 
Kalisch, A. B. Davidson, Ballin, Stuart. Nordheimer, Green, Harper, 
Seffer, etc. Exceptions are Tregelles, Geo. Bush, and H. G. Mitchell, 
who recognize the 1st rad. as entering into the long (^. Strac;k {Heb. 
Gram. 1888) is not explicit. 

Our inquiry must at once emphasize the fact that the first vowel of 
yesheb (and the kindred forms, yeled, ye(la\ etc.) is unchangeable. It 
is retained in 2d syll. before the tone, not only with the secondary accent 
{p]x. iii. 21, Jud. xix. 22, Ps. Ixxviii. 3, Ixxxix. 31, Is. lii. 12, Jer. xvii. 9— - 
where Metlieg is not written — Hos. ix. 16, xiv. 10, Joel ii. 7, 8), but also 
without it (Ex. xxxiii. 13, 17). Hence it cannot result from a mere com- 
pensative lengthening, after the omission of the 1st rad. (so even Ges.- 
Kautzsch**^). Stade's view (see above) recognizes this, but itsedf lacks 
analogy. He cites hekhn, for haiktm, from hakim ; kaspek for kas- 
pallet, from kaspaki. But .. is here not unchangeable (cf. hHHmd'thi, 
k^ialdth^k). 

In spite of the failure of analogies, Kautzsch {Ges. Heb. inclines 

to Stade’s view, because a. Arabic ydlldu (from wdlddd) find b. the de- 
fective writing (!3t!/% not Difhp are opposed to that represented by Konig. 
But — 

a. Arab, ydlidii would not forbid ydtvlid, ydyUd, ySled in Heb., unless 
either Hebrew were a daughter of Arabic, or the parent Semitic knew 
only ydVUiu when Hebrew left it. The former will not be argued. ♦ The 
latter may receive some light from an examination of the kindred forms 
in the Semitic languages known to us. The 1st radical is doubtless 
omitted in these forms in literary Arabic (Wright, § 142), and apparently 
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in Sabean (Halevy, Journ. As. 1873, i. pp. 464, 480). It is, however, 
sometimes retained (as w) in Arabic dialects : cf. G. A. .Wallin, Z. D. M. G. 
V., 1851, pp. 12, 22; Wahrmund, PractiscJies Hmidh. d. neuarab. Spr. 
(1861), Erster Theil, 8179; Bottcher, Lehrh. ii. p. 440 (he compares the 
AEolio retention of F) ; and particularly Spitta, Oram. d. Arab. Vulgdr- 
dial, von JEgypten (1880), pp. 228 sq. The w remains in the Ethiopic 
imperfect and (rarely) subjunctive (cf. Dillmann, ^ih. Oram. 1857, p. 
146), in the Amliaric subjunctive (cf. Pratorius, Amhar. Sprache, 1879, 
p. 281). The evidence from Aramaic dialects is obscured by the sec- 
ondary character of some forms. We find in Biblical Aramaic yittib, 
Hnda' ; the Tarjcuins have like forms, and also ySyled, tild ; Syr. nedda\ 
netteby and n^'lady etc. (cf. Noldeke, Syr. Oram. 1880, p. 109) ; Mandaic 
Sn'Tl etc., length of vowel uncertain (cf. Noldeke, Mand. Oramm., 1875, 
p. 246) Samaritan tiyldi {= tiyladi), tiyladen {ci. Petermann, Brev. Ling. 
Sam. Gram., 1873, p. 41) — see a\^o yishshab Peterm., Heh. Formen- 

lehre n. d. Aussprache der heMtige^, Sam., in Abh. f. d. Kunde des Morgen- 
land.es, v., 1876, j). 45). The Assyrian is fruitful in testimony : thus, abdlu 
(—Ht^b. which occurs only in Hiph. and Hoi)h.) gives 3 s. m. ubil 
(IR. 46, 19) uhillu (IIIR. 14, 49) vbla (Flood Tab., i. 13, Bel. A. L.'^ p. 102) ; 

1 8 . ubki (II R. 11, 25, 63 ; III R. 8, 81) 3 |)1. nbiluni (III R. 12, 20), etc. etc. 
arddu (=n‘^i) gives 3 s. trrid (TV R. 31, H. I. Rev. 5), nridu {Ib. H. I. Obv. 
63) ; 3 pi. urdirni (I R. 9, 69 ; 11, 71) ; 3 pi. Pres, nrradairi (IV R. 57, 33a) 
etc. etc. alddu (= ihi) gives 3 s. ulidanni (III R. 4, 57) ; 2 s. tnlidi (cf. 
Strassm. 847) ; 1 s. Pres, nllada (Flood iii. 14, Del. A. L.*^ p. 104, 1. 116), 
etc. etc. ashdlm (= 355 ^ 1 ) gives 3 s. nshshib (I R. 7, 1 , 2, etc.) ; 8 s. Pres, mh- 
shah (Hpt. ASKT. 45. 9), et(\ etc. a.s*?! (= x^i) gives 3 s. list (Flood iv. 9, 
Del. A. p. 106, 1. 163) etc. etc. These examples may serve to show that 
radical w has entered into the vowel of the first syllable. 

With such testimony to the presence of the 1st radical in these forms, 
in various Semitic languages, it cannot be surprising if the Hebrew, too, 
shows its presence. 

b. The defective writing in these forms is no doubt a perplexity. Out 
of more tlian 1600 cases in the Old Testament, scriptio plena occurs in 
only 4 (Ps. Ixxii. 14, cxxxviii. 6, Ezek. xxxv. 9 kt., Mi. i. 8) — too few to 
have weight in the argument. The following is more to the purpose : 
While the oldest witnesses (Mesha-stone and Siloam Inscription), like the 
Old Testament text, show a preference for the writing of i and ^ wjiich 
have become quiescent in the body of a word, there are exceptions in both 
(cf. Chwolson, Die Qniescentes 'in in der d/ihebr. Ortliographie, Leiden, 
1878', Stade, Gram., p. 34 sq. ; Kautzsch, Gram.'^^ p. 31 sq. etc.). The 
Mesha-stone has 'Jirtyn, n3 (n'3) ; the Sil. Inscr. D’ (DV). If comes 
from an d'p stem (Friedr. Delitzsch, lleb. Lang. 1883, p. 9, cf. Ges. 
Thes., and Kautzsch, Gram,^^ p. 254), this is another illustration, for it 
appears as in Sil. Inscr. as in Phoenician. 

The weak radical would tend to fall out soonest in words of frequent 
use, because in these the contraction would take place earliest. Cf. 
Btade (^ 28' ), who explains on this ground the Phoen. constr. pi. (yQ for 
'au). The verbs here discussed must have been of very early and fre- 
quent use— going, going out, going down, sitting, bearing children, 
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etc We ^ct that the consonantal , or ^ >.ould have vanished 
before wntmg fired the form, and their famiJiarity would make the im 
sertmn of vowel-letiters seem to the scribes unnecessary, the need of 
distinguishing 3it»' from ifin might have made such insertion undesirabief 

Neither Arabic analogy, nor defective writing, therefore, can be ad- 
duced against ^ = a?/ aw. 

TJie \ in the tone-syllable might facilitate the change of w into so 
that the attempts of Bdttcher and Kdnig to explain y^sheh directly from 
yawshib are unnecessary. 

The form yPUk has not been particularly discussed. If it comes from 
p''*, it agrees with yesheh : if from pn, it imitates yesheb (cf . Kautzsch- 
Ges.‘^^ p. 177 ; Pnitorius, in Stade’s Zeitschrift, 1882, p. 310 sq. ). 

14. On Double Parallelisms In Plebrew Poetry, by Prof. A. 
Meyrowitz, of New York City. 


Dr. Meyrowitz quoted and commented on certain instances of double 
parallelism in the Bible, which in his opinion had becai insufficiently 
noticed by the commentators. 


15. On the Language of the Lejndias, i!> Sikkim, by Prof. Jolin 
Avery, of Brunswick, Me. 


The Lepchas are a small mountain tribe in the Himalaya, so named 
by the Gurkhas of Nepal ; they call themselves Rong. The Tibetans 
call them and neighboring tribes Mon, a name having no proved con- 
nection with that of the Mons of Pegu. They are decidedly Mongolian 
in physiognomy. In the 10th century, tlie Tibetans deposed the native 
rulers, and introduced Buddhism. 

The basis of the skotcdi here offered <4' tiieir language is a Lepcha 
John’s Gospel (1871), and Col. Mainwaring’s Grammar (1876). 

Uiilil^e most of the hill tribes, the Lepehas have a system of writing 
of their own, doubtless coming from India, but through what channels 
and when is unknown. Their alphabet has 55 characters, only 85 of 
tliem fundamtmtal. Consonantal combinatk)ns are very restricted. A 
word may end only in a vow(d, or in k, injy t, n, b or p, m, r, or /. 

The Lepcha words are for the most part monosyllabic; ; but com[K)Ki- 
tion and deriv^ation occur, and polysyllabic words, seldom of more than 
tvilfo syllables, are produced. The; language stands above the level of 
pure isolation, having reached the initial stages, at least, of inflection. 
The added signs for ‘ male ’ and ‘ female’ are different for man and for 
the lower animals. A dual number is recognized. The elements denot- 
ing relations of case are the* same for all numbers, and are put after the 
dual and plural signs ; and if an adjective follows the noun (its usual 
position), they are put after that. Thus, akup ‘a child,’ dktip-nyum 
‘two children,’ akup-sang ‘children:’ then genitive Cikijp-sa, akup- 
nyum-sa, dkup-sang-sa — and so on. There are native numerals up to a 
hundred ; above that, they are^ borrowed from the Tibetan. Numera- 
tion is by scores : thus, 30 is ‘ score-one and ten 55 is ‘ score-two ten 
and five,’ and so on. Of pronouns, there is the usual complement ^ and 
the interrogative is said to have sometimes a relative sense. There does 
11 
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not seem to be a double form, inclusive and exclusive (of the speaker), 
for dual and plural of the 1st pers. pronoun, as there* is in some other 
hill languages. 

The Lepcha root is usually a monosyllable ; and it may be, as in Tib- 
etan and other isolating languages, verb, noun, or adjective, according 
to the connection. The principal notions of mode and tense are con- 
trived to be signified in a ryde way in connection with it. The primi- 
tive sense of the tense-signs is not wholly obliterated, and they are often 
omitted altogether when the time is made plain by the context. Some 
of the simpler combinations doing duty as conjugation may be thus 
instanced : di ‘ come,’ di-irmaj ‘ coming ’ (pplc), go di-haw ‘ I am coming ’ 
{ham. signifying ‘ sit ’), go d/i-hd ‘ I was coming,’ go di-sho ‘ I shall come 
the addition to the last two oi' fat, lit’ly ‘ lose,' makes go di-fdt-hd ‘ I had 
come,’ and go di-fdt-sho ‘ I shall have come.’ Large use is made of par- 
ticipial and gerundial forms. A passiv(‘ sense is intimated by an imper- 
sonal construction, or by a verbal’ ad jective of passive value with the 
copula. 

The tendency of the Lepcha to agglutination appears in the formation 
of ncmns, adjectives, and adverbs by the help of a variety of syllables 
having the aspect of true prctixcs or suffixes. The struclure of the; sen- 
tenexj is of course very simple. The subject stands at or near the head 
of the sentence, and tlu‘ verb at the end. An adjective usually follows 
the noun it (pialifies ; but a noun standing in a genitive relation to 
another noun precedes it, often with omission of t]u‘ genitive-sig]i. 

The vocabulary of the language, which shows more effect of Tibetan 
than of Hindu influence, is reserved for consideration at another time. 

H). Revicjw of Dr. Tlirth’s book on Lhina and th(‘ Homan 
Orient, by President W. A, P. Martin, of Pungwen College, 
Peking, North China. 

At the beginning of thc^ Christian era tiie two cliief empires of the 
world were at the opposite (extremities of the Eastern (continent. Each 
aimed «at universal dominion ; and both pushed their concpiests towards 
the intermr of Asia. 

It is curious to speculate wliat might have been the effect on the 
course of history if they had met in hostile conflict — if as a result of the 
shock Chinese civilization bad b(^en trans])orted to Europe, or Roman 
and Greek culture had at that early })eriod been introdiu'ed into China. 
But Parthia was int(^r}>osed as an obstacle too formidable for either to 
surmohnt. On the Roman side, the legions of Crassus were annihilated 
by the brave mountaineers, and more than one emperor perished in the 
vain attempt to eifeett their subjugation. On the Chinese side, we are 
not informed that the invasion of Parthian territory was ever under- 
taken ; ])\it we are led to believe that it was averted by the Parthian 
king sending an embassy and asking conditions (jf peace. 

The Parthians not only acted as a barrier between the great empires 
of the West and East ; they also served as an important link in the 
chain of communication. For (centuries they monopolized the traffic in 
tfliinese silks, which were paid for by gold and precious stones pro- 
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duced in the Asiatic dependencies of Rome. So jealously did they 
guard this source of emolument, that through a long pei'iod they denu'd 
to their powerful neigW)rH even the riglit of innocent passage. This is 
asserted in so many words by an ancient Chinese writer : “ Their kings 
(the kings of Rome), he says, “always desired to send embassies to China, 
but the people of Avui (Pai thia) wished to carry on trade with them in 
Chinese silks, and it is for this reason that they were cut off from com- 
munication.” 

The rival powers heard of each other notwithstanding : and so greatly 
were the Chinese impressed by the reports that reached them of the 
grandeur of Rome that they called it by a name which signified the 
‘ China of the West.' The Romans on their part came b' know China 
chiefly as Serica ‘ the land of silk though they also knew it as Siiue 
— probably the same as the “ land of Sinim ” of the projdiet Isaiah. 

It is not surprising that the Romans, after wearing for a long time the 
ri(;h fabrics of Chinese looms, should seek to reach the source of supi>ly 
by a route whi(;h would make tiiem independent of an extortionate and 
oftentimes hostile intermediary. Accordingly we find in the author 
above quoted, who wrote in the early part of the third century a. d., the 
statement that “this ((commercial obstruction) last(*d until the reign of 
the emperor Huanti (a. d. 166), when Antun king of Tach'in (Rome) sent 
an embassy, who from the frontier of Jihnom (Annam) offered ivory, 
rhinoceros horns, and tortoise shell.” He adds “ from that tinu' dates 
the (direct) interc’ourse with that country.” 

We here recognize the familiar name of Marcus Aurelius, who was at 
that time at war with the Parthians. The Chint‘se, contrary to th(?ir 
usual prj^cthce, have preserved it without distortion or disguise*. To 
avoid the arrows of the Parthians, he sent his messengers by sea,, by a 
rcmte well known as far as India in Solomon’s time. The way to China 
was no sudden discovery. Pliny the Ehhu, writing a, (century (earlier, 
speaks of Tajuobanc* (Ceylon) as a place when* trade was carried on with 
China ; and the extension of the voyage would be (easy and natural. 

Indeed, considering the facility of (communication by a coasting voy- 
age, however long and tedious, it is surprising that intercours(‘ by sea, 
was not opened at a mu(?h earlier epoch. Considering, too, that tin* 
mountains and deserts of the mainland interposed no such barriers as 
those which shut out the New World from the knowledge of tin* Old, it 
is surprising, not that they w(*re aware of eaxch otlnu-'s cxisterKce, but 
that the two most (cultivated peoples (d* the world should hav(c knpwn 
so little of each other. 

The people whom Pliny in his Natural History calls Senes, and 
describes as having red hair and blue eyes, were evidently not Chinese. 
He speaks with no little obscurity of the culture of silk in China ; ref(^rs 
to the excellent iron made by the Chines(3 ; and gives an unintelligible 
outline of the geography of the country. Earlier writ(crs limit them- 
selves to bare allusions to China as the Ultim.a Thule of the East, or the 
home of the silkworm ; but even to a much later period it remained to 
the Romans a terra incognita. 

The earliest notice of any part of the Roman Emjdre to be found in 
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Chinese Vjooks is under date of 91 B. c. Not long before that time the 
king of Parthia had sent an embassy to China, who offered to the 
emperor, besides other articles of tribute, “jifgglers from Li-kan.” 
This Dr. Hirth thinks was Petra or Rekem, taken by synecdoche for the 
whole of Syria ; but to me it appears more probable that Li-kan was 
Greece, however the name be explained; as the jugglers themselves 
spoke of their country as lying to the “ west of the sea.” Rome was not 
yet an Asiatic power ; and in China Greece was known, if at all, not by 
the conquests of her Alexanders, but by her cuiming jugglers. That 
class of people, so celebrated for their sleight of hand, were mot unlikely 
to make their way to the Celestial court : “ Orceculas esuriena in coalum, 
jusHerin^ 

A century later, the C'hinese general Panch'ao reduced to subjection 
a large part (jf Central Asia. By this time Rome had some title to be 
regarded as mistress of the world ; and the general heard with aston- 
ishment of a counti'y which was described to him as the “ Great China ” 
of the West. He sent an ambassador named Konying to open commu- 
nication. 

This envoy, it has been supposed hitherto, proceeded as far as the 
Caspian or Black Sea, where he was turned back by the dangers of a 
long sea voyage. Dr. Hirth, however, makes it apparent that the stia at 
which he arrived was the Persian Gulf. After this date the name 
Tach'in, which we have rendered the ‘China of the West,' is of frequent 
occurrence in Cliines(‘ historical works. It ai>pears, too, on the monu- 
ment that records the history of the Nestorian missions. It is, howevei*, 
always associated with something of legendary and marvelous ; and so 
wanting in precision are the accounts that are given of it. that it is a 
question whetlier the country referred to is Rome or Syria. 

This apx)ears to be the leading question dis(aissed in Dr. Hirth’s book. 
He decides in favor of Syria ; but I am disposed to agree with Edkins 
and Bretschneider in regarding the name Tachdn as intended for the 
Roman emx)ire as a whole ; though the eastern dependencies were best 
known to the Chinese, and by them most fully described. Antioch in 
fact is styled by Chinese writers the (laj^ital of Tach'in : and they might 
easily take it for the (diief seat of empire, as it was the third city of tlu^ 
world in imxxn-tance. They describe its situation on the Orontes, pre- 
serve a reminiscence of its name in the abbreviated form Antii, and 
give even the four divisions of the city, which caused it to be styled Te- 
trai>clis by the Greeks. We may readily admit that the Chinese knew 
moi’^ of Antioch than of the city of the seven hills, witliout conceding 
that they enq)loyed the term Tach'in for Syria alone. 

Another term wliich they employ as equivalent to Tach in is Fulin. 
In this Dr. Hirth curiously enough discovers the name of Bethlehem. 
If his identitication were correct, it would throw additional lustre on 
the village that gave birth to Jesus Christ— making its name synony- 
mous with that of the empire. Here again I feel bound to dissent from 
tlie conclusions of our learned author, and, with Bretschneider, to rec- 
ognize in Fulin the Greek word politic the city of Constantine ; the accu- 
sative with its final n being better adapted to Chinese lips than the 
nominative with final at. 
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^ Thin dispute as to the earliest recorded intercourse between the 
extremities of the Old World reminds us of the similar discussions on 
the subject of early ii>tercourse between the Old World and the New ; 
and especially of the conflict as to the application of the name Fusanj;-. 
to America or Japan. 

The want of any well-defined phonetic element in the Chinese written 
language is a source of immense perplexity to those who attempt to 
reconcile the statements of Chinese historians and geographers with 
those of Western writers. Dr. Hirth has brought great acumen and 
much patience to the solution of the numerous enigmas arising from 
this source. That under the Chinese form Sipin he is right in discover- 
ing Ctesiphon ; under Amon, Kcdiatana ; and under Szelo, llira, may be 
fairly admitted, without granting that he has found Bethh hcniin Fulin. 
He has collected his documents with great labor and collated them with 
much skill. The result is a book full of interest to students of oi iental 
geograi)hy and history. 

Professor V. A. Briggs, of the Union Theological Seminary, 
offered the following resolution, wliich was passed without dissent : 

Resolved, That this Society expresses its gratification at tlie valuable 
discoveries made by the Wolfe Ex})edition ; that we rc'gard it as highly 
important that the ruins discovered by Dr. Ward in ancient Babylonia 
be thoroughly explored as soon as possible ; and that we n'comnuuid to 
the Annuican public this object as one worthy of liberal contributions, 
in orde;r that a se(!ond ex])edition may be sent out at an early dat(‘ to 
make the excavations, and that the Assyrian and Babylonian antitpiities 
may be acquired by American museums. 

After a vote of thanks to tlu‘ authorities of (\)lumbi}i College, 
the 8oci(*ty adjourned to meet in Boston, May 12th, I88(). 
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The Society was called to order in tlie hall of the Ameri- 
can Academy on Wednesday morning, the President, Professor 
W. D. Whitney, of Yale College, in the chair. 

The Recording Secretary, Professor Toy, read the minutes of 
the foregoing meeting, and they were a})proved. The general 
order of proceedings and the titles of papers were announced. 
The reports of the retiring othcers were then presented. 

The accounts of the Treasiw'er, Mr. Van Name, were referred 
to Rev. Mr. Winslow and Professor Elwell as a Committee of 
Audit. After examiiiation of book and voucdiers, tlu^y reported 
that they found the accounts correct. The re]K>rt was approved. 
In brief summary, the accounts are as follows : 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand, May 6th, 1885, $1,213.97 

Assessments (98) paid in for yi^ar 1885-86, - $490.00 

Assessments (36) for other years, . - . 180.00 

Sale of the Journal, 56.06 

Interest on deposit in Bank, - - - - 38.82 

Total receipts for the year, 764.88 

$ 1,977735 

EXPENDITURES. 

Printing of Proceedings and Journal, - - $857.01 

Engraving, ------- 22.00 

Binding, 99.95 

Expenses of Correspondence (postage, etc.), - 45.25 

Total expenditures for the year, $1,024.31 

Balance on hand, May 12th, 1886, 958.14 

$1,977.86 


The Bradley type-fund now amounts to $1,034.28. 

• 

The report of the Librarian, Mr. Van Name, showed that forty- 
two complete volumes, one hundred and forty-three parts of 
volumes, and sixty pamphlets, had been added to the library 
during the year. Most of these accessions are continuations of 
the regular exchanges. The number of titles of printed books 
and pamphlets is now four thousand three hundred and thirty-one, 
and of manuscripts, one hundred and sixty-two. 

For the Committee of Publication, Professor Wliitney reported 
that the eleventh volume had been completed and distributed, and 
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that the printing had begun on the thirteenth volume, which 
would be taken up in great part by the text of the Kau^ika-sutra, 
edited, with extraclw from the commentaries and with critical 
apjiaratus, by Professor Bloomfield of Baltimore. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Lanman, announced 
in the name of the Directors, that the next meeting would be 
held at New Haven, on Wednesday, October 27, 1886, and that 
the President and Treasurer had been authorized to act as a 
Committee of Arrangements. The Committee of Publication of 
the preceding year had been reappointed. It consists of Messrs. 
Salisbury, Toy, Van Name, W. H. Ward, and W. I). Whitney. 
The Directors proposed and recommended to the Society for 
election the following persons : 

As Corporate Members — 

Mr. Charles J. Deghiiee, of Columbia College, New York ; 

Dr. Gabriel Engelsman, of New York ; 

Mr. Henry Preble, of Harvard College, Cambridge. 

The gentlemen thus proposed were duly elected. 

Mr. Charles Theodore Russell, Sr., i’epo"ted for the Committee 
appointed in May, 1885, that the lot of valuable books given by 
the Imperial Government of China to the United States liad been 
duly transferred to Washington ; also, that it did not appear to 
be a favorable time at present for moving in the matter of the 
appointment of Consuls in the East. The report was a(5cepted, 
and the Committee discharged. 

The President named as a committee to nominate ofliciers for 
the ensuing year Mr. Charles Theodore Russell, and Professors 
Toy and Hopkins. The Committee reported later on, j)ropo8ing 
the reelection of the retiring board of officers, with only one 
change, the substitution of Professor Lyon of Cambridge, as 
Reconiing Secixitary, in place of Professor Toy, who desired to 
be relieved of the duties of that position. The proposals of the 
Committee were ratified by the mf.*etirig without disscuit. The 
board of officers is accordingly constituted as follows : 

President^ Professor W. D. Whitney, of New Haven ; — Viee- 
Presidents, Rev. A. P. Peabody, of C^ambridge ; Professor E. E. 
Salisbury, of New Haven ; Rev. W. H. Ward, of New York 
Recording t^ecreUiry, IVofessor 1>. G. Lyon, ol Cambridge ; — 
Ciprresyonding iSecntarg^ Professor (/. R. Lanman, of Cam- 
bridge ; — i^ecretary of the (J lass leal {Section, I h'o lessor W? W, 
Goodwin, of Cambridge ; — Treasurer and JAhranan , Mr. Addi- 
son Van Name, of New Haven ^—IHrectars, lh-ofesH(>r John 
Avery, of Brunsw ick, Maine ; Professor Joseph Henry Thayer, 
of Cambridge, Mass. ; Mr. Alexander I. Cotheal, IVotessor 
Charles Short, and Professor Isaac H. Hall, of New York ; and 
President Daniel C. Gilman and Professor Maurice Bloomfield, 
of Baltimore, 

The C'Orresponding Secretary read the names of those wmo had 
died during the year. They were as follows : 
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the Corresponding Member, 

Mr. Henry Stevens, of London ; 
and the Corporate Members, 

Rev. George R. Entler, of Franklin, N. Y. ; 

Rev. Nicholas Hoppin, of Cambridge, Mass. ; 

Prof. Gustav Seyffarth, of New York ; 

Rev. Lyman Stilson, of Jefferson, Iowa ; 

Prof. Thomas A. Tliacher, of New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. Stevens, born August 24 , 1819 , in Vermont — whence his 
favorite titles “Green Mountain Boy” — went in 1845 to London. 
Here he found a place admirably suited to his abilities and attain- 
ments, as a bibliograplier and agent in the British Museum. He 
furnished the Museum with one hundred thousand books or 
pamphlets on Ameri(%an subjects, and may justly be called the 
most eminetit literary and historical intermediary between the 
Ohl World and the New. Mr. Hoppin was, with oik* exception, 
the oldest E})iscopalian clergyman in Massachus(*tts, and had been 
rector of Christ Church in Cambridge for thirty-five years. He 
wrote many articles, especially on ecclesiastical history ; and 
th(*BO are to be found in tin* Church Monthly and in the Church 
Review. Dr. Seyffarth was born in I 'ZOO in Prussia. He studied 
in Leipsic, and then in Paris under CJuimpollion, and distinguished 
himself in the field of Egyptian anti(piities. In 1825 he was 
made professor extraordinarius at Leipsic. He made extensive 
travels, and colle(^t(*d a great amount of material for investigation 
in his chosen studies. In 185'7 he came to New York, and, after 
a period of service as professor at Concordia CV)llege, St. Louis, 
he returned to the metro}>olis, wliere he dwelt until his death in 
November last. The Rev. Lyman Stilson was born in New York 
State in 1805 and went out to Burniah as a missionary of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union in 1837 . He worked chiefly 
at Arrakan and Maulniain and prepared })ooks on arithmetic, 
geography, and other useful subjects, and overcame great difficul- 
ties in their manufacture and })ublication. He returned to this 
country in 1 851 . During his resideiu^e in Arrakan, he learned tlie 
KeniT language ; and he contributed a brief notice of it to the 
Journal of this Society, where it may be found, volume viii., p. 
213 , 1862 , along with an interesting extract from a letter wddcli 
accolapanied the article. Professor Thacher graduated at Yale 
(hdlege in 1835 , and was for nearly fifty years an instructor in the 
College, and a kind and faithful friend to those who needed coun- 
sel and help. Although he made no contributions to the Journal, 
he was a member whose constant and sympathetic interest in the 
aims and achievements of our Society was greatly valued. 

Reports were givciii of letters from Mr. Rockhill in Peking. 
He has sent some interesting rubbings of mscri])tions from Pan 
Shan, east of Peking. The inscriptions are incused on a pillar of 
stone, and date from the Ming clynasty ( 1368-1644 A. D.). A 
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considerable part of the characters are iiai^arl Sanskrit, and 
promise to be -4 intere>st palieographi(‘.ally. Mr. Rockhill men- 
tions a recent find tnear Pekinsx of about sixt<*en Roman coins 
dating from Nero down. ])r.' Rushell wnll LCive a report upon 
them in tlie Journal of the Pekini^ Oriental Socuetv. 

Professor Isaac II. Hall read extracts from a limiter r<‘ceived by 
him from Professor Th. Noldeke of Strassbui-jLi^, in reference to a 
projected Encflish translation of the latter’s Syriac Orammar, 
from which he had been oblifj^ed to withdraw his saiuition, not, 
being satisfied with the way in which the work was don(‘. 

Professor Hall also presented a note concerniiig tlu^ proposed 
Syriac-Arabic Lexi(^on in preparation by the Jesuit establishnn'Ut 
at Beirftt. He had understood that this was the lexicon v>f 
“ Kerein Sedd,” of vvdiich oidy two manuscript copies are known ; 
and lie had hoped therefore to obtain the slu^ets as they came 
through the ])ress. H(* learns however from Dr. Van Dyck that 
it is not that lexicon at all, but a new alTair by a Maronite ])riest, 
and of no great value, “Tlie Syriac patriai-cli, Yusuf Daihl, 
declares it is full of mistake's, to say nothing of typographieral 
errors,” 

The following rc'solution was offered by Rew. V¥. (\ Winslow, 
and })assed : 

Besolved, That the American Oriental Society, rt'cognizing the import- 
ant explorations of the Egypt Exploration Fimd and th(' valuable r(‘SultH 
already obtained thereby, cordially coimnends its ('aiise as worthy of 
liberal sui)port from the public. 

After finishing the miscellaneous business, the Society pro- 
ceed(‘d to the hearing of eommnnieations, which were eonlinued 
until evening, with a recess betweeen 1 and 2 r. m. * 

1. On Hehrciw military history in the light of imxhu-n military 
science ; by General Henry H. (Barrington, of tlu' Piiited States 
Army. 

General Carrington, in illustration of the fact that military methods 
have remained substantially the same through a long period, referred 
to some of the details of Hebrew warfare which are meritioiKMi in th(‘ 
Old Testament. 8u('h procedures as night-attack, division of attac'king 
force into several j)arts, feigned retremt, slitting an ambush, bringing 
up reserves, are by no means tlie invention of modern times ; and we 
can even trace among the early Hebrews the ])eginmng of organiaation 
by corps, divisions, regiments, etc. 

2. Oil a Greek Ilagiologic Manuvseript in the Philadelphia 
Library ; by Prof. 1. 11. Hall, of New York C/ity. 

This manuscript is one of three that were presented to the labrary 
Company of Philadelphia, more than a century ago, by Henry Coxe, 
Esquire. It is kept in the Ridgway Branch of the Library, and numbered 
1141, It is bound in half-leather, and lettered on the bacik “ MBS. Greek 
Commentary.” It consists at present of BIO paper leaves, 10^ x 7^ inches 
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in dimension, leaf 89 being tom away except a little piece of the inner 
upper comer. It contained three more leaves originally, two at the 
beginning and the other at the end. Wax drop|>ing8 indicate that it 
was probably read in service on saints’ days. A bit of later script on 
the top of the first page shows it to have been formerly the property of 
some monastery, whose name I cannot make out. In binding the 
manuscript (the binding is not very recent), a number of the leaves had 
to l>e mounted on a slip. On this slip some scribe supplied some of the 
ornamental initials that had been torn or worn away ; but the numbers 
of sef'tions or titles thus removed have not l)een replaced. The outer 
edges of the loaves have also been so much worn away as to remove 
many of the section-numbers ; but the edges appear never to have been 
cut. The writing occupies regularly 30 lines, in a space about 8x6 
inches in dimension, oh each page. It is a pretty plain and easy cursive, 
apparently of the 14th or I5th century. Ornamental initials frequently 
occur, in red ; with also a few other ornaments. The writing is full of 
iotacisms, perpetually exchanging t and Vj though not in a way to 
give trouble. Sometimes v, as well as sundry of the diphthongs, is 
replaced by /. Not infrequently o and /I and v, and and fi, replace 
each other (the last of these cases is real, ami not due to confusion of 
similar characters). Iota subsi*ript does not occur, except in a few 
places where it has been supplied by a much later hand. The breathings 
and accents are not always correctly applied. 

The lettering on the back is not descri})tive of the manuscript. Its 
contents are as follows : 

Fol. la to 3a. J Part of the last sentence of the Proemium to the 
Historia Lausiaca of Palladius, bishop of Heleiiopolis in Cappadocia 
(A. D. 430), beginning with tlu^ word t^aimaaOt rruf ; Table of Contents 
of the Historia. 

Fol. 8a to 66?).] The two introductory letters ; the Historia Lausiaca 
proper, insensibly passing into matter identical with the Paradisus 
Patrum ; the whole emling with the wrirds, in red, fwf (jrh r) /car’ AlyvrrTov 
liovax*^dv laroftia f these are elsewhen' an alternative title of the “ Paradise ”). 

Fol. 666 to 73a.] “ Life of tht‘ Abbot Paul of the Thebaid [fol. 70a] 

“Concerning Taxeotes [fol. 716] “Concerning Philentolus [son] of 
Olympias.” 

Fol. 726 to 94a.] “ Narratives and Admonitions of the Holy Fathers 
m'fH /larai^tftwf,” answering generally to the Apophthegmata or GerontikUy 
which occur in many manuscripts. 

FoU 94a to 1066.] “ Coiiceruiiig the Abbot Macarius Politicos,” with 

more apophthegmata. 

Fol. 1066 to 109a.] “Writing {avyyfmfgta) of Athanasius, patriarch of 
Alexandria, who is among our Holy Fathers, of instruction to all who 
live a monastic life, and to every devout (Tiristian.” 

Fol. 109a to 113?).] “The names of the holy Prophets, whence they 
were, and where they lie buried.” 

Fol. 1186 to 1156.] “Ecclesiastical (rvyypafiua concerning the 70 disci- 
ples of the Lord, of Dorotheus, bishop of Tyre, an ancient spirit-bearing 
{‘Kvt'vparoi^ofmv) man, who became a martyr in the time of the emperors 
Lycinius and Constantine.” 
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Fol. 1155 to 119a.] An account of various j>ersecutionH and martyrs, 
and of the twelv ; Apostles ; which ‘‘the thrice blessed and all-happy 
Dorotheos left for rertembrance, in the Roman dialect/^ and the writer 
interpreted into Greek. * 

Fol. 119a to end.] “ Life and conduct of the holy Mary of Ej^^ypt, who 
lived holily an ascetic life in the desert ; written by Sophronius, wlio is 
among the holy [Fathers], archbishop of Jerusalem. Read in the r)tJi of 
the great calendar (tov ^/Qa?,ov haroror). Lord, bless!” The manuscript 
breaks off at just so far before tlie end of the treatise as to 

show that one leaf more would have finished it. 

The manuscript thus appears to be tmc of those hagiologit; compila- 
tions wliich are not infrequent, but of which scan^ely any two have tlie 
same contents. As to chara(‘ter, so far as 1 hfivu' be(*n able to (‘oinpan* 
its contents with the printtnl texts, it appears to be as good as any otlun* 
manuscript. In certain ijortions it has manifestly better readings than 
the printed texts, as well as many worse. Several portions appear to 
be quite different from anything ever published, and some quite 
unknown. From all that I can learn, or have -seen in j)rint, I feel pretty 
sure that the manuscript has never been used by any editor of a printtMl 
hagiologic work or patristic collection. It is not likely that its contents 
will have an opportunity very soon to get into print ; and 1 have no 
time to make a careful collation. But it seems worth while to put on 
record the general results of an examination, so that it may contribute 
its mite in the fulness of time. Meanwhile, it may help those who wish 
for all the available light on sundry curious texts ; an<l it will be of 
especial service to those who may wish, for the sake of practi(^e with 
Greek manuscripts (wJiich are none too abundant in this country), to 
study of collate it. It would be hopeless for a beginner to attempt to 
identify the passages for himself. It goes without saying that the 
manuscript has abundant variations from the printed texts. 

I. The Ilistoria Lausiaca [fol. 1-66J. The rnatbu' of tliis treatise 
varies not only in the manuscripts, but in the printed editions ; so that 
it is impossible now to say just how many of the sections or chapters 
assigned to it really belong there. Reference may be had to Migne’s 
Patrologia Orceca, vol. 84, where, in the Hint. Lans., the Acta Macaria, 
the Paradisus, etc., will be found much of the matter of this manuscript, 
with references to other manuscripts and editions of j)art8. More will 
be found in vol. 65 of Migne, under Appendix ad Pidladiuai^ etc. Some 
will also be found in vol. 87, part 8, in the Pratmn Sjyiriitiale of John 
Moschus ; not to mention other scraps and repetitions in other places. I 
give below a detailed list of places where the passages of this manuscript 
correspond with those in Migne’s edition. 

The table of contents, however (fol, l-3a), deserves special mention. 
It does not tally exactly with the contents of the text of the J/'i«foHa, 
and could not have been compiled from the contents of the manuscript, 
but must have been copied from some other table of contents, which 
represented a copy of the Ilistoria of average extent. Since the table 
thus has an independent value, I give it in translation, adding the 
numbers of the titles where they are present. Many of the numbers 
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are cut away, as already explained ; but there are some slips in the 
numbering. It is as follows : , 

‘ 1. And I encountered, in the first entrances (If the journey, by the 
grace of sjuritual sucxror, the great and inspired teacher Isidorus the 
presbyter, [and) the host of the great churcdi of Alexandria, the 
admirable man Dorotlieus tlie Thebaid ascetic. 2. I heard concerning 
Potainiaine, a most teiutiful girl. 3. I nu^t Didynius the autJior, who 
is blind in his eyes. 1 heard concerning Alexandrea the faithful damsel. 
5. Concerning the virgin that loved riches, [I heard] by name only. 
Macai’ius the siiperin ten dent of the ])oor-house. I met two thousan<jl 
men spicrned with every virtue. In the Mount of Nitria 1 met other 
holy ones. Six hundred other anchorites in the utter desert. Ai’sisius 
the great, and Putubastus, and Hagion the aged, and Serapion a most 
celebrated anc^horite. A cjjeriobium. in the Mount of Nitria ; churcli with 
three ]>alms. Tlie Xenodocheiott into which we are received. Benefit 
of acjcomplishing the evening prayers. Eight presbyters leading the 
van, and the throng of the cliundi ; and of the entertainer, and of the 
sojourners. The great Arsisius, and many others of the holy Fathers. 
11. lie narrated concerning the gi;eat i^acdiomiiis. Conctuaiing the holy 
Amun and liis partner. The blessed Aiiiun and his disciples. Concern- 
ing the river Lycus. The autlior himself (says that] he cn^ssed this 
river with timidity. The matters c-om^erniiig Or, the admirable man 
who is an anchorite. The matters (xjncerning the holy Pand)o, the great 
teacher and bishop. Of Dioscorus and Ammonius, and of the bretliren 
Eusebius and Eiithymius. The matters (nmcerning Melania, the admira- 
ble Roman woman. Melanion ndates how' the blessed Painbo met his 
end. To Origenes and Ammonius, the holy ones, the blessed Pambo 
says certain things wlien he is about to die. Origenes tlie presbyter and 
Ammonius narrated woiuhn-ful things concerning thi' blessed Pambo. 
How the blessed Pior takes the (‘ell of the holy Pambo. How again the 
great Pambo (jomes to the cell of Pior. The matters (joncerning the 
holy Ammonius ; and of the thr(“e brethren. Timotheus the? holy bishoj). 
28. How the bl(‘ssed .Ammonius (‘,x(‘r(‘is(‘d his boily. 29. The bless(?d 
Evagrins vot(‘K for the H(U*va,iit of Hod Ammonius. 30. How Ammonius 
received Rufinus the eparch. 31.. The matters conc^erriing the admirable 
monk Benjamin. 32. How the bishop Dioscorus ri^ceived the blessed 
Evagrius. 33. The matters coiuterning Ajiolonius, who finished his 
business. 34. The matters coneerning the liA^e thousand monks in the 
mount. 35, The matters c(mc(^rning the holy oiicfs, the brethren Paisius 
and Esaias. 86. How these obsf^rvers dis])OS(^d of vanities. 87. The 
matters concerning Macarius the younger. 38. The matters concerning 
the most estimable Nathanael. 39, The matters concerning the great 
athlete of Christ, Macarius the Egj^ptian. 40. The matters concerning 
the blessed Macarius the Alexandrian. 41. The matters concerning the 
gicat PachomiuH, the spirit-bearing man : and again concerning the 
death of Ma(;ariu8. 42. The matters concerning the most gentle Mark ; 
and of Paphnutius his disciple. 43. The matters concerning the most 
noble Moses, the one [who became monk] from tlie robbers. 44. How 
the f 4 )ur robbei*s became monks. 45. How this one came to Macarius ; 
[how] to Isidorus of Scetis. 46. The five hundred anchorites in the 
. Mount of Pherme. 47. Tlie matters concerning the noble Paul, who 
macie six hundred prayers. 48. Tliis one meets wdth the holy Macarius 
Politicus. 49. Concerning the virgin who made seven hundred prayers. 
56. Of Cronius narrating his own adventures, 51. The matters concern- 
ing the great Antonins. 52. The matters concerning Eulogius. 53. He 
who was injured in body. 54. Eulogius the long-suffering. 55. Anto- 
nins questions ThecMloriis. 56. The holy Antonius prays that the place 
of the righteous may be revealed to him. 57. Where blessed Hierax 
and Cronins and many others relate the matters concerning Paul. 58. 
The matters concerning the blessed Paul the Simple. 59. Where the 
author himself is tempted by the demon of fornication. 60. Where the 
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PacliomiuK. The matters coiieeniinf; the u<>l)le 
atnl€‘te btepJieu. llie matters respecting^ V^ahms. vcho fell away through 
vanity, ^he iiiatttirs respecting Heron, wiio exalted himsiOt in haugh- 
tiness. Concerning f»tolem;eus, who, after many labors and noble 
sweatings, tell away ot his own accord. 65. (.V)nc('riiing the virgin that 
fell away. CVmcH^rning the blessed Elias the virgin-lover. 67. Concern- 
ing Dorotheiis. Concennng the blessed virgin Piammun. 68. The 
matters concerning J^achom ills. Monasteries of about two hundred I in 
text, dOOj, and of three hundred imm. At tlie city Siianos, monasteries 
of three hundred souls. Monastery ol' four hundred wamien. 78. Con- 
cerning the lioly virgin. J^ow revelation was made to the holy Pitynim 
conc'erning herself. Concerning tht‘ bless(Hl Joh?i among the proj)iiets, 
where this blessed one (*hallengi‘s Tlu‘odorus the int (*r]>reter. Tliis same 
one foretells the future to Poimen. Lhonisius l.s/r'l the bishop was 
dipped into the river. The matters resptnding Poseidonius. 80. Tlu* 
matters concerning Hieronymus. How the blesHcnl PoscM.Ionius fondells 
tlie death of the bl(\ssed Paulus. How Hieronymus makes Oxvj)erentius 
a fugitive by his own encJiantnamt. Res])ecting th(‘ most holv Petc^r 
and Hymeon. 85. The matters concerning Serapion. How tlie bh'ssed 
Serapion met DomiK*nus who was in Ronu'. Concerning t he virgin who 
lived in retirement in the d(‘sert. 88. The matters corjctn-ning Evagrius. 
Hqw he was led from tlie palace* of Isangelus. How tlu> holy Crt'gorius 
made him dea(*on. H<ov Cri^gorius abandons Evagrius for Nectariiis. 
Mehuiion (luestions the blessed Evagrius. 08. Tin* matters concerning 
the hoi}'" IMor. The matters concerning Moses Lybinnus. 05. Tins 
matters concerning Ephraim. Tlie niatt(‘rs (concerning Paula of 
Rome. 97. The matters communing Phistochia the <laiight(‘r of Paula,. 
The matters (concerning Veneria. 09. Concerning Tlnsxlora. 109. Tla^ 
matters (comcerning Ilosia, Hsia |. 101. ( V)n(*(*rning Adolia. lOii. 

Concerning Basianila. 104. (^)n(*(‘rning As(*la | Asella | in Ronn*. (bn- 
cerning Al)(*tas [Avita]. 106. C()nc(‘ining dulianus. 107. Conc(n*uing 
the virgin Pliotine. 108. (concerning Adolins ol’ Tarsus. 109. The 
inatt(*rs c()nc(wniiig Idiioceniius | hinocentins |. 110. The matters (C(ni- 

ecn-iiing Philoroinus. 111. The niatt(‘rs (cone(*rning M(*l!in(* S})a,ne. 
112. Ck)ncernlng the holy on(*s that were e.\alt(‘d, Isidoi ns and Posiinus 
(or, J\)sinus) and Adelphiiis and Pajdmutins and T*an)h<) and Animo- 
nius, and certain others. 1 bk How tbe r(‘(*koning (‘am(' to lx* con(*('rning 
Rutinus. 114. Comcerning Ch-oniiis the pri(?st. chief of two hundred 
monks. 115. Conc(*rmng Jam(‘s. 116. (\)n<erning Paplujiitius. 117. 
How Evagrius and Alhinus s(‘rva,nt of (dirist nn*! with him. 1 18. How 
the blessed Cberremoii met bis end. 119. Anotlua' monk, having dug a 
pit, was buried in it. 120. How anoth(‘r di(‘d (d' thirst. C'oncerning 
Stephen who fell away. 121. Ih* cites Job for t(‘stbnony. 122. ( Jon- 
cerning hlli)idius of (ca,p[»ado<*ia. 128. Con(M*rning Ain(*sius. 124. And 
Eustathius of the l)r(clhr(*n. (7)nc(*rMing tin* inmiortal Sisimis \af., 
SisiimusJ. 125. (k)nceriiing (fadana jo/., (hiddanaj. 116. ( ’()rie.(*riiing 
Elias thh jsonj of Pliilox(‘mis. 127. (Concerning Sal»ba,ticus |son| ot 
Nicus. 128. Abra mills th(‘ Egyptian. 129. ( Conc<*rriirjg ]M(*lanius iigain. 
180. Concerning Pro'ihims. 182. (Concernitig vSilvius. 188. (Concerning 
Jiibinus jJovinus], deacoj] and hishoj). 184. Memoi'ahilia ol /b'ig- 
enes, (lreg(u*ius, Stephaiius, and eon(‘(*rning Pi(‘rius and Basilius. 18i). 
Th(^ matters (comcerning 01ympiad(*s. 186. Tin* matt(*rs concerning 
Candida. 187. Concerning tine virgin Celasia. 18H. (Comcerning the 
monastery in the desert of Antinous, of a thousand- two hundr(*d men. 
189. ConcWiiing thos(^ in caves. 140. CConcerning S(»lomoij. 141. The 
matters concerning Dorotluais. 142. TIk^ niatb'rs coma^rning Hio(cleH, 
and the matters concccrn i ng Ca})pito from the robh(*rs. 148. ( CoiKauiiing 
him who was led astray. 144. Ckmeerning the holy Amma Falls, 14.». 
Concerning the holy Taor. 146. Concerning the* viigin. 147. ['Onrern- 
ing Melanius the (diild (or, (the son] of Paidias). HH. ( oneernmg 1 ini- 
anus. 149. Coiuierning Paulus Dalmalisiiis. 150. Albina and Melania. 
151. Concerning Fammacdiias, 152, (Joiicerning Macarius and (.(mstan- 
13 
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tinus. 163. Concerning her who received the bishop Athanasius. 154. 
Concerning bishop Athanasius. 155. Concerning bishop Origines. 
155 rsic]. Concerning the virgin of Corinth. 156. In ‘behalf of the most 
pmdent Pri (V) ; he fought with wild beasts. 157, Ojncerning Veriiius and 
Bosphoria in Ancyra. 158. Concerning the virgins of Christ in Ancyra. 
169. Concerning Magna and the rest. 160. Concerning the humble- 
spirited partner of the bisliop. Concerning her who fell away and 
repented. Ojiicjerning the daughter of the i)resbyter, who fell away. 
Concerning the reader in Cesarea. How from another person the same 
author has his own adventures narrated. The author thanks God. 166. 
How he narrates also the blessed life of the Bragmani, and makes men- 
tion concerning the bishoj) Moses. Of the Adulini. 167. And this same 
author attempted to enter into the island. 168. And hears concerning 
a certain scholastic. C'oncerning Alexander. 170. The matters con- 
cerning Dandanis and concerning ('alarus and Oiiesicrates.’ 

It will Ix^ noticed that sinOi numbers as are present in the above table 
of contents show mistakes in the sequenC/C. Thus between 5 and 14 are 
nine items; so that 14 is really 16. Number 102 is omitted, 155 is 
repeated, and so on. However, taking the items as they are, the titles 
of the table of contents are descriptive of the matter of tlie sevei*al sec- 
tions of the text, as far as the former’s title No. 70. But the numbers of 
the table do not corresj)ond exactly with those of the sections in the 
text. No. 1 of the table includes 1 and 2 of the text ; Nos. 76 and 77 of 
the contents belong to 79 of the text. There are, likewise, a few slips 
in the numbering of the sections of the text. In both text and table the 
divisions are smaller than the usually print(‘d chapt(‘rs. 

The matter of the U^xi (corresponds pretty well with that in Migne’s 
Patrologia Grceca, vol. 84, Ilistoria Lavsiam, as far as Migne's cap. 
Ixxvi. ; that matter will be more fully treated fuilher <m. But tlu‘ table 
of contents, after its title No. 76, goes on with titles which appear j)retty 
clearly to correspond with chapters <jf the Hintoria in Migne, as follows 
(bracketing the numbers not actually written with the titles in the table) : 


MS. 


MlKli*'. 

Ms. 



No. [79j 

= 

No. 77 

No. 110 

= 

No. 113 

80 


78 

111, 112 

4 • 

117 

[81J 

4 i 

79 

1)8 

4 i 

118 

|82| 

* 4 

80 

114 

4 ( 

89 

[83, 84 1 

k k 

81 

115 

4 4 

90 

85 

k i 

82 

116, 117 

i 6 

91 

87 

4 4 

85 

118 

4 k 

92 

88 -[92] 


86 

119 


93 

93 


87 

120 

4 4 

94 

94 

44 

88. 

[120, 2d], 121 

4 4 

95 

95 


101 

122 

4 4 

106 

[96] 

4 4 

125 

128 

4 4 

107 

97 

4 4 

126 

124 


108, 109 

[98] 

« i 

127 

125 


no 

99 

« 4 

128 

126 


111 

100 

a 

129 

127 

4 4 

112 

101 

4 4 

180 

128 

4 % 

105 

108 

4 4 

181 

129 

4 4 

119 

104, 107 

4 4 

182 

132 

4 4 

142 

[105] 

( 4 

133 

133, 184 

4 4 

143 

106 

4i 

102 

135 

4 i 

144 

108 

44 

104 

136 

( 4 

146 

109 

44 

103 

137 

( i 

146 
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MS. 

Migne. 

1 MS. 


Mlgnti. 

No. 138-140 

No. 96 

No. 152 

= 

No, 128 

141 “ 

97 

158, 154 

( 1 

186 

142 “ 

98, 99 


155 

“ 

148 

143 “ 

100 

1 158, 

159 


ia5 - 

144 “ 

137 

1 

161 


140 

145 “ 

138 

1 

1 

462’ 

i ( 

141 

146 

139 

! 

163 

( 1 

142 

148 “ 

121 

! 

165 

( i 

150 (part) 

, 150 “ 

120 

: [166] (latter part) “ 

180 (V) 

151 

122 






It thus more clearly appears, as above stated, that the table of con- 
tents was copied from some other MS., wliich pretty well represented 
the ordinary, rejiuted contents of the Historia Lausia^a. As respects 
the tithes in the table which do not C(>rres]K>nd to any chapters in the 
edition in Migne, some of them correspond to other matters in tlie life 
of Macarius, or in otln^r kindred works or fragments in Migne. Others 
again demonstrably, and yet others probably, are titles to subdivisions 
of chapters in Migne's edition of the JJiatoria iMuskica, The titles in 
the table that are thus to be accounted for are Nos. 130, 147, 149, one of 
the two numbered 1 55 (which, on examination, seems to be inserted 
erroneously, and to be a rejxdition of another tith*), 156, 157, 158, 100, 
104, the lirst portion of 100, 107, 108, 109, 170. It is hardly worth while 
to take u]) space with tlunr further consideration. 

Aftei* the table of contents come the two letters to Lausus, of width 
the first is given without title, anti the setrond with the tith* wiiich in 
Migne is given tt) the first: viz. *‘Ct)py t)f the letter w^ritten to Lausus 
Pnept)situs from Bisliop Palladius.” The histt)ry projier begins at ftd. 
Ott. The following is a tabular stattanent of the t^tnntident^es t)f the 
numberetl sections t)f the MS. with the chapters of the HistoHa in 
Mignt‘, not noticiiig slight differ(*nt*es, such as wiien a chapter in the 
MS. begijis or ends a sentence tir so earlier or later than that in Migne, 
and keeping the actual written numbers of the sections in the manu- 
script, disregainiijig the slips : 


MS. Sections. 

Migiic’H taiajitei’H. 

MS. SectlotiK. 

MigneV Chnpterw. 

1 

1 

46|«tc] rr: Migiie, vol. 34, 

col. 197, 

o 

“ 2 

Bd paragraph 

to end in 

col. 200 

3 

3 

(Acta Macar. 

,^gypt. 

et Alex- 

4 

4 

an(l7 \ ). 


5 

“ 5 

47-50 

== 22 


6, 7 

“ 6 

51, 52 

23 


8-18 

7 

53 

‘ 24 


19 21 

“ 8 

54, 55 

‘ 25 

• 

22 

9 

56-59 

26 


23 27 

“ 10 

60 

27 


28 

11 

61, 62 

28 


29 34 

“ 12 

63, 64 

29 


35, 36 

“ 13 

65 

‘ 30 


37. 38 

“ 14 

66 

31 


1, 40 = 15, 16 (some transposition). 

67 

82 


41 

^ 17 

68 

‘ 83 


42 

“ 18 

69 

34 


1-45 = 19, 20 (in riart. Some dis- 

I 70 

‘ 35 


order in MS. 

or in Migne). 

71 

‘ 36 



—• 0,1 

1 72 

87 
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MS. SecUonfl. 

Migne'w Chapters, i MS. Sections. 

Migne’s Chapters. 

73 

= 38, 39 (part). I 78 = 

42 

74. 75 

39 (part). | 79 = 43-46 (^dth 

differences and 

76 

“ 39 (last par.), 40 1 transpositions). 


77 

41 1 



Here tlie He<^tions in the nianuseript cease to be numbered, except just 
at the end of tiie Hisforia ; and I ^ive the folio number of the manu- 
script where tin* section begins, with tlie title to the latter. The num- 
bers in Migne are still tliose of chapters in the Hiaioria Lamiaca, 
except when otlan'wist' stated : 



MS. Seetions. 

Chapters in Migne. 

Fob 436.] 

Of the abbot Ammoiiius, = 

48 

436. 1 

Of the abbot Bes, 

49 

44u . 1 

Of tlie city Oxyrbinclms, 

vol, 65, col. 445. 448 (Ap- 
pendi.r ad Palladinni). 

446.] 

Of the abbot Tlu‘on, 

50 

45n.] 

Of the abbot Klias, “ 

51 

45n. 

Of tlu* abbot A polios, *• 

52 

506.] 

Of the abbot Amun, 

53 

516. 1 

( )f 1 1 1 e al )1 K >t K( )] ires, presbyter, ‘ ‘ 

51 (1st yiart). 

52a.J 

Of the abbot Evagrius, 

vol. 65, col. 448 {App. 
a<1 Pidlad . ). 

52u.] 

Of the abbot Patermuthins, 

vol. 65, col. 448, sq. 
{A})}), ad PaUad.). 

54a. 1 
55a.] 

Of th(^ abbot Kojiri's, jirt'shyter, “ 
Of the abbot Suros, and tin* 

X • -.1 .T.l X 1 

54 (latter part). 


abf)<)t Esaias. and abbot Paul 
land abbot Anubj (but t(‘xt 
omits Esaias, wliich is Migne 



56). 

55. 57. 58 

556. 

Of the abbot llellmi. 

59 

566. 

or the ahhof Ajielles, 

60 

57(0 

Of the abbot John, 

61 

576. 

Of the abbot l^aiihnutius. 

62-65 

596, 

Of the abbot Pytyrion, 

74 

60a. 

Of the abbot Enlogiiis, ])7'esbyter. 

75 

60(/. 

Of the abbot Isidorus, 

71 

606. 

Of tlu’ abbot Serayiion, yiresbyter, ‘ ‘ 

76 

606. 

Of the abbot A] Killonitis, martyr, “ 

66, 67 

616. 

Of the abbot Dioscorus. }>resbyter, 

68 

616.1 

Of th(‘ 1 monks 1 in Nitria, 

69 

62(r.] 

Of the abbot Ammonius, 

70 

626. J 

Of tlu' ahliot Didyinus, 

voJ. 65, col. 456 {Aj)p, 
ad PaUad,). 

626.1 

Of the abbot Macarius, disciple of 

Antonins, (('ontains s(w 


eral i)ar{igrai)hs from 19, 20, in Migne's L( 0 /.s., tlie 

iirst of which is an introdin^thm of lines, and tlie rest 
relate the wcmders, signs, etc., wrouglit by Macarius. 
Some ai-(' identical witJi jiassages in Migne, some substan- 
tially th(‘ same in matter, but not quite the same in lan- 
guage. The paragraphs art‘ as follows : C2b.] Migne, 19, 20, 
tiol. 1050, 2d and lid paragi'ajihs ; OUa.] Story of Macarius’s 
visit to the jiarailise made by Jaimes ami Jamlues. different 
from the accounts in Migne, and appari'ntlj^ unpublished ; 
f)3b, line 8.] Migne, 19, 20, c.ol. 1050, last ponigraph ; OBb, 
line 19.J mit identified; 636, line 20.) Story of the hyena, 
somewhat different from Migne, 19, 20, eol. 1060, 1044. 
These, witli the following three sections, are probably to 
be found in tJie Paris MSS. mentioned in Migne, vol. 65, 
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col. 489442, in the Momtnw taken from Coteler, Eeeles, 
iPv^ 3Ion., iii. 171, a work which I have not been a))le to 
consult, J)ut which must contain many other mattoi's in 
this manuscript. A portion of tlie following is to be found 
in the “ Paradise*' above mentioned.) < 

Fob 64u.'| Of the abbot Amun. (Migne. Hist, Lafis., cob K^aO, C. 

More like tht‘ old Latin translation of Oentianus Hervetus.) 

64b.] Of the abbot Maearius Politicals. (Slight Iv altered from 
Migne, 19, 20.) 

64b.] Of the abbot Paul tin* Simple, disci})le of th(‘ holy Antonius. 
(Abridged from Migne, 28.) 

65h. I Of Ammon, prc'sbyter, JMigne, 72. 

65b.] Of the abbot Jolin [bholci], “ Migr.e, 78. 

65b. I (End of Palladius's journey), ** Migne, 150, cob T252, 2d 

])aragra])li. 

66o.] (End of journey. Tlie iiv(‘ paragraphs are numlH‘r(‘(l to cor- 
respond with the days numbered in the t('x1, ), = Migne, 
150, cob 1257, exe(‘pt that tlu‘ manusciii)t adds the doxology 
at the end. 

H<‘re ends the “ History of tlie Monks ol Egypt," as it^ colophon emails 
it, using the alternative name of tlu^ “ Paradise but it is evicUuit that 
the scribe intended his work to pass for a recension <,)f the Hisforta 
Lamiavd. 

IT. The nc'xt division of tin' manuscript contains matter which is 
probably to be found in C'otehn-'s Eccl. Or. Mon. Its chapters an* as 
follows : 

P'ol. 66/). Life of the abbot Paul of the Tlu'baid. 

70a. Loncm-ning Taxeotes. 

71b.] C'oncerning Philejitolus tin* ]sonJ of Olympias. 

in. Tin- ju'xt division begins at fob 72b, and is entitled A)//}7///cru rat 
ronOtrriac oan.n> TvarifMr Titp'i AY/rerr^'o-x;, and is oin* of the many (‘olh'ctions 
of apophiJie(jni(i1a called sometimes by this latter nann', hut sonn'times 
also Vi poi'Ttov, Vi p()v~iii(U\ Il//f?./'o/’ yt p<n>Tti\6r, or ppovriri/. Mamy of the 

paragraphs begin with the ]>hra-se ottm' } 1 ha,v(^ not tri(*d to hunl, 
them all uj) in [)rijit, but many of th(*in cann} in my way as 1 was 
searching for othei' matters. There .ire more than a hundred of them ; 
exteinling to fob 94a. Then follows another division of tin* manuscript, 
beginning with a narrative ‘HVnnu^rning the ,‘ibbot Macarius Pf>Iiticus, 
which is follow(*d by another colh'etion of (ipopJtlhrgntalo, (‘xt(*nding to 
fob l(K)b, and nearly forty in number. I giv(^ a, list of thos<‘ 1 have 
identified, designating them merely by the ])ag(* in tin* imumscnif)!, a,nd 
grouping together those on tht^ saim* ])age : 

• 

Fob 81b.] Migne, vob 65, cob 77, No. 7 ; cob 117, No. 80; cob 148, Nos. 

8 , 12 . 

82a.] Migne, vob 65, cob 156, No. 4 ; cob 165, No. 7. 

82b.] Migne, vob 65, cob 165, Nos. 9, 11 ; ool. 171, No. 5 ; cob 177, 
No. 8 ; cob 184, 185, No. 7 ; cob 189, No. 2. 

88a.] Migne, vob 65, cob 192, No, 21 ; col. 197 ; cob 201, No. 2 ; 
cob 204, No. 6 : c^ob 229, No. 8 : cob 282, No. 10. 

88b.] Migne, vob 65, cob 282, No. II ; cob 281, No. 41 ; cob 284, 
No. 6 ; cob 289, Nos. 1. 2 ; (;ob 298. No. 11 ; (;ob 800, No. 1. 

84a. 1 Migne, vol. 65, cob 325. Nos. 12, 18; col. 829, No. 27; cob 
888 No. 49 ; cob 886, No. 57 ; col. 845, No. 99 ; <*ob 858, No. 
119; cob 861, No. 168; col. 868, No. 1 ; cob 872, No. 18. 
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Fol. 845.] Migne, vol. 65, col. 376, No. 3 ; col. 380, No. 5 ; col. 396, No. 
18. 

85a.] Migne, vol. 65, col, 405, No. 43; col. 412, No. 11 ; col. 438, 
No. 7. 

. 90a. Migne, vol. 65, col. 440, No. 9 ; col. 313 (Xanthias). 

955. Migne, vol. 34, col. 309, No. 3, to 216, end. 

1015. Migne, vol. 65, col. 400, 401, but not identical. 

104a. Migne, vol. 34, col. 308, 209. 

IV. The next division of the manuscript begins at fol. 1065, and is 
entitled Tov Iv a-) loir Trarpaai yfiibv ’jWammov Trarp/dp^ov ' A'kt'^avdprku^ crryypappa 
didfWhHklag fic; irdvraq Tore fnivaC,6vTar kuI th; Tvdvra rrm'jif/ Xp?j(TTiav6v. Tt is the 
same ith that given in Migne, vol. 38, col. 834-846, and there called by 
nearly the same title as here, except that in Migne it is sliorter, and the 
word abiraypa replaces the word frryypap/ia. It is tliere i)laced among the 
Duhia et Spuria Athanasian writings, and copied from the (‘dition of 
Andreas Arnoldiis (1685), wlio edited it from a Vossian MS. some live or 
six centuries old, whieli contained the /T/.s/otyVt Lani^iam and other 
ancient compositions. 

V. At fol. l()9a begins the division entitled Tc n.ir 'Kp()(\iyTu)v ovbnara, k(u 
7r6(h r yaar, i<(u wor Ktirrai. This is of a character in t(‘rmediate between the 
tw’O recensions printed in Migne, vol. 43, (tol. 415-418, and col. 393 ff., 
the latter of wliicdi was edited by Petavius from two Coislin MSS. of the 
tenth century, and the other by Tischendorf, in 1855. in his Anecdoto^ 
Sacra cf Projana. It Ixdongs among the. writings attributed to Epij:)h- 
anius, bishop of C/yprvis. 

VI. On fol. 1135 begins tlu‘ f^ry-) puppn lukAyn/aorndo' attributed by the 
manuscript originally to Dorotluais, bish<»p of Tyre, but otherwise to 
Pro(;opius, bishop of Tyins treating of the S(*venty 1 )iscip]es. It is the 
same with that in Mignes vol. 93, col. 1060-1065 ; but in several respects 
is mucli better. Two or three mimes are put in dilh‘r(mt places in the 
dilTerent copies. Itoubtless the com])iler, wliom the manuscript does 
not name, is supposed to be Jh'ocopms, to whom the compilation is else- 
wher(* attributed. 

VII. On fol. 1155 begins a tri^atise on (Certain persecutions and martyrs, 
especially of the Seventy; followed by one on the Twelve Apostles ; 
attributed by tin' manusi'ripl t<) Dorotheus who was in Ih^me, and after- 
wards bishop of ( Vmstantinople, but, like the last above, translated and 
edited by another author. It is the same with that in Migne, vol. 92, 
col. 1(>65-~1073. This, as well as VI,, above, are among the addenda to 
the Ohronicon Paschale in Migne. For the apparent confusion about 
Dorotlieus, and the supposition that these weri^ translated from his Latin, 
Hebrew, and Greek literary remains, refei*ence may be best had to the 
text in Migne. The tw(» are evidently pc)rtions of the same remains. 
After mentioning the source of them, the manuscript goes on to say that 
among the other remains is the story of the death of Herodias's daugh- 
ter, and the impalement of her head, in the lake Germesaret, with other 
legends. 

VIII. Fol. 1195, to end.] This, the last division of the manuscript, 
consists of the “ Life and Conduct of the Holy Mary of Egypt, who lived 
a holy and ascetic life in the desert. Written by Sophronius, of the 
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holy [Fathers], archbishop of Jerusalem. This is the same with that 
in Migne, vol ^7, col. 3097 If., but with many variant readings. It ends 
with ^v'Ad[ptov] (see Migne, vol. 87, col. 3724) ; lacking matter at the ^ ml 
nearly suflicient to lill another leaf, as stated above. 

In case any of the matters whieli occur in tliis manuscript should bo 
reedited, it would not be prudent to neglect this copy. The “ Lives of 
the Prophets seems to be undoubtedly an otherwise unknown recension. 
And the same is true of sumiry other sec^tions. 

3. On tlie identiticalion of Avaris at Siln ; by K(‘v. W. C, 
Winslow, of iiostoii. 

Mr. Petrie, in his Tonis, Part I., platt* xiii., no. 4, gives a pholograph 
of a broken colossus of Amenemhat II., the third king of the twelfth 
dynasty, who may be placed between 2500 and 2300 B. C., or from six 
to eight centuries before tlie exjmlsion of the H^ksos, under Aahines, 
head of the (dghteenth dynasty. The |)ictnr(‘ shows a. black granitt‘ 
piece of the king's throne and two im*om[>let(‘ figures. The figiin^s re]>- 
resent Ilapi or Apis, that is the river-god Nilus, wIjo, a(‘c;ording to Wil- 
kinson, iii. 207, is often found binding the monarch's tlirone with the 
stalks of two water-plants, tin* one indicating the dominion of the Lpper 
Country, and the o’ther that of the Lower. In our photograpli, th(' two 
figures face each otlier. and pr(‘ss with their ff‘et and bind a large bumdi 
of water-plants. 

Briigscli gives tin' hi<‘r( ►glyphic form to be found as designating the 
place Avaris ; and tins form is the very one didineated on th(‘ momnm'nt 
uneartlu'd by Petrie at San. The sign of tin' town is that of Car or 
Huar, *th«' bended h'g.' Tin* inscri])tion may b(* r(*nder<‘d * Lord of the 
place Hu-ar, beloved of . . .’ Tin* gap may be filh'd by Anion or Ptah, 
the natural aiid jn'ojier seipnnnc. Tlie inscritition on the colossus 
accordingly makes it clear that ^Xmeiiemliat 11. was ‘Lord of the (*ity of 
A^airis, Vieloved of Amon,' and apfiears to identify Sfin, the place of its 
finding, with Avaris. 

4. R(*v. P. lliio’lies, for many years iH'sidcJit in tlie extreme 
north w(‘st of India as a missifniary to tin* Afghans, rcKjioinling to 
the Prt'sidenPs invitation, made some rtanarks on tin* religion of 
Islam. lit* sjioke of its t'xtrt'iin* persistently and of the difiieulty 
of making a de(*p im]>r(‘ssion fiom without on tin* Mohammedan 
mind ; of tin* sti’ingeney of the tln‘ol()gy and of tin* purity of the 
doctrines as lield in Afghanistan, hy reason (>l‘ the istilation of tin; 
district ; and of the realness of their rtdigious life, which wasJiascd 
on a thoughtful rational conccjdion of the world, ami was n(;t, as 
is oft(*n supp()S(*d, tbc outcome of a mass of foolish su[)(*rstition. 

He also advcrtctl to his rc<;eutly ])ublislu*d Ditdujuary of Islfun. 
None such had existed beft)re. For various articles where he had 
not been willing to trust bimself be liad calh'd in tin* ln*lj> ol 
si)ecialists. He hoped that the work would lead to a better 
ae(juaintan(*e witli the Mohamm(3dan religion, and to more intelli- 
gent and sym]>at]ietic methods of dealing with Mohamrmalans. 
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5. On the Warrior Caste in India ; by Prof. E. W. Hopkins, of 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penn. 

This pa|>or was ^^iven in absfcraet. Its object was to show the ])OHition 
of the warrior caste in the state, and particularly in ndation to the 
other castes. The Maluibharata, the writer pointed out, is in all 
respects a better guide for those investigating tiiis subject than the law- 
books or any later literature. Both the story itself and the formal 
statements in regard to the K^atriyas contained in it make tl^e epic the 
best field for such research. The relation with the ])riestly caste (for 
which cast(^ the writer reserved another paper) was first shown at some 
hmgth,* incidents and quotations being given to prove the freer and less 
priest-ridden condition of the warrior at the time of the original epic. 
The law of succu^ssion to the throne was then explained, with the con- 
tradiction between theory and pra(di(‘e which is found in the epic. The 
subject of the \i\il was next taken up, already well (h'veloped in the 
Mahabharata, where again conflicting rules, of morality and of polity, 
were placcMl side by side. The king's duty toward his subjects ])aSHi rely 
and actively was explained at hmgtln 

The outer cii’cumstances of roj/^al life formed the se(H)nd part of the 
paper. The (earlier and the later, more grandios(% descriptions of the 
king’s capital and pala(*e, his wealth, slaves, etc., weie C(mtrasted. The 
argument of Fergusson in regard to the walls of ancient cities in India 
was reviewed, and the o])inion expresscnl that no knower of Hindu lit- 
erature could adopt tln^ extrmm' vii‘w iudd by that antiquarian., Walled 
towns are familiar to all Hindu wrhers, and there would be as much 
reason for siq)p()si!ig that Troy had a picked barricade in lieu of walls as 
for assuming the ])rimitive defense of Hindu towns u])held by Fergusson 
for the period anterior to Alexamhu*. T1 h‘ royal ceremonies of marriage 
and consecration were explained and comparts 1 with earlier usage. 

The third part of tht^ paper was taktm u]) with the life of the common 
warrior. The fact that other castes bt^sidt' Ksatriyas tmgaged in battle 
was dwelt upon. A Ksatriya is always a warrior, but tht^ word warrior 
is too conqirehensive for K.^alriya. This point was illustrated by 
numerous (piotations. What w(‘ may assume antetredently as probable 
is proved by the epic to have bet*n the custom till late in Hindu history. 
The battle-field held warrior, Pariah, merchant, priest, and even women. 
Some facts are here (expressly stated, others we (\-in know oidy by impli- 
cation. Th(^ greater portion of this division of the essay was taken up 
with military descriptions from the <'pi<% First, the partition and 
arraAgenumt of the army, with the uncertain value of the tet'bnical 
terms given by the text ; secondly, the laws of fighting as ideal rules 
and as realized by the history of the Great War; lastly, the arms, 
weapons, chariots employed by the combatants,* with incidental notes 
on the prognostications of victory and defeat, the use of magical arms, 
and other minor points. The writer offered the paper as one of a series 
on the Mah^bharata. Due at-knowdedgment was made of the work 
already done in the same field by Wilson, Weber, Rajendralala Mitra, 
and other writers. 
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6. The ( 'orrelatiou of r and m in Vedic and later Sanskrit ; by 
Prof. ^l. Hloinnfield, of Baltimore, Md. 

# 

This paper is meant to supplement Ascoli's discussion of Prakritic 
change of in to r, by further pointing out distinct traces of the inter 
c'hange of these sounds in tlie classic and Vedic dialects, and showing 
that the change of v to m also occasionally takers place. 

Ascoli's materials for the pre-Prakritic change are very meagre. In 
the Ge-^'miin version of his Stndj Critici (Weimar, 1878), ii. 222 4, he 
mentions dharnana and dluinvana ( = fcf/awfca), kamandha v. 1. for 
kmmndha or kabandha, dmmila ami dravida, root hmal and himl, 
navdta * woolen blanket' and nainata ‘felt.’ Of the change of*r to in 
lie pr(*sents very few cases, from various Pali and Prakrit sources. He 
thinks (ib. p. 221) that the normal development of m to v led to an erro- 
neous reversal of the process. As examples of this, he presents uvariva 
and -nut (^Skt. aparima), Vemmana (=:Bkt. TkTtymmna), mdhana and 
imiih)hana (=Bkt. hrdhniana), all from the BliagavatT ; ciinela, dvela, 
(Iblla (=Skt. dptda), kamandha and kanandha, tCinui and ydma (Apa- 
bhrah(;a) for 8kt. tdvat and ydvaty and a few others of even less 
imjxntance. 

On the basis of the Ibllowiug facts, it is claimed that the intercliange 
of V and ni goes back to tlie (*arlit‘st Indian language, if not to Indo- 
European, and that it takes place in botli directions. 

Vedic. nreard ‘ field of grain ’ joined with sUd ‘ furrow’ among 

divinities of the field in Par. Oyh. 8. ii. 17. 9, becomes urmildj personiiied 
as sister of 8ita, in the Riimayana ; probably as diminutive derivative, 
with n lengthened by poimlar (dymology unni ‘wave,’ iinnild ‘the 
wavy lh;ld‘). Vedic is mima ‘iniKnis,’ with srdva ‘rheum the latter 
common, the former at Katy. Qr. 8. xx. 8. IB, glossed by two scholiasts 
with giithdnaka: cf. Ind. 8tud. iv. 426. The Tiiitt Ar. (vi. 7. B, 4) has 
root {‘inane for {‘vanc ‘ spread.’ Yaska’s treatment (Nir. v. B) of cina<^dna 
‘ cemetery ’ seems to me to imjdy a belief in the interchangeablemms of 
V and nt : pnacdnani (^uuK^ayaiiam ; pna {iarirain. He is himself puzzled 
by i^ina^ (^arlrain ; he regards it as a >t-stem, {nnan, and uses it just after- 
ward in ex})lanation of ^.ina^Tii ‘ beard :’ (^.inat^rn lama {‘numi {Titam. 
Tliis seems very interesting, as a case where Yaska, the oldest known 
etymologist, has inherited and misunderstood tlui material of one yet 
older, who had in mind a much more sensible explanation of Qina, 
whether the true one or not. Tiie a(;cent of {'magdnd makes plausibhi a 
loss of a from the iirst syllable ; if, then, we turn {'tna^dna to ^va^’dua, 
and restore such a lost a, we have {^atm-^^ayanam • resting-plac;e of a 
dead body’ — an explanation very pos.sible from a llindu etymologist, 
but misreported by Yaska. Pali susdnay as i)re 8 Upi) 08 ing *sva8dnay can 
hardly be quoted in support of this "^(^vaganUy considering Sindh! surti^ 
Skt. smrti, and the like : cf. Ascoli, ib. p. 208, n. 22, and p. 222, n. 43. 
Further, for vrandin ‘making slack’ (RV. i. 54. 4, 5), Yaska (Nir. v. 15) 
says vrandl vrandater medubhavakarmai^ah. To this Roth remarks 
(Erldid. p. 00) ; “Root mmd, as indicated by Yaska himself, is without 
doubt a variant of root rnrad, wifd.” Whether it be so or not, Yaaka 
14 
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muet have had this in mind, and so have regarded the two sounds 
interchangeable. The Taitl. Baiiih. (iii. 1. 4 ^ has : sa yamo devdndm 
indriydih vlrydm ayiivata ; tad yamasya yamatvam, as if -yuv- and 
-yam- were equivalent. In Kaug. 128. 4 we find ^arva and garinan in 
alliteration together : somo rdjd samtd ea rdjd bhuvo rdja hhuvanam ca 
rdjd : ^arvo rdjd garma ca rdjd ta u nah ^arma yachantii devdh. 

The influence of this relation between the two sounds is seen to be 
active in the readings of Vedic and Sanskrit manuscripts. My own col- 
lection comes largely from Atharvan literature ; doubtless tlfe critical 
material of other Vedic; texts would yield like instances. At Kaug. 3. 8 
and 137j 86, the MBS. read ya nd udvatah (v. 1. ijad udvafah) nn imngtah 
(v. 1. unnamatah, nniiibatal)) gakeyam. My text gives yad ud udvata 
un nivatafy gakeyam (cT. TS. iii. 2. 4*) ; and I express my belief that the 
MSS. imply a mixture with the reading ynd udvata unnamntah gakeyam. 
At any rate, the readings are explainable only on the ground of the 
similarity of the sounds. At AV. xix. 42. 3 occurs sutrdmne as variant 
of sutrdvne. Tlie (lop. Briili. (ii. 2. 3) and Viiit. Sfi. (13. 16) have gakinane^ 
while VS. (v. 5) reads gakvane. At Kang. 89. 1, four out of seven MSS. 
read inanvahhlh for manniabhih ; 65. 15, four out of seven read devdtvd 
tor devdtmd ; 60. 19, two reiul tnanihantdin. for -/d?; before anurnantra- 
yate ; 71. 1, we ha ve the half-verse augo rdjd vibhajatl bndvi (so all MSS.) 
aguf vidhdrayan, where sense is made by amending imam to imdv. At 
AV. iii. 10. 10, the MSS. are divided between samrdhe and savrdhe ; at 
xii. 1. 2, some read madhyaias for badhyaias ; at xix. 31. 11, the editors 
consider ami'tam of the MSS. as meant for avartiin, and again, at 85. 5, 
vabh^teiiyan for martyehhyas. At Par. (Ifli. S. i. 16. 24, gydvagabaldu 
occurs as variant for gydmag- ; and Nilakantha (to MBh. iii. 16809) glosses 
gydva with gydma, : it may be cpiostioned whether the two are not results 
of the functional differentiation of one word. At ^^ahkh. (Irh. S. iii. 
10. 2, gramo is a variant to gravo. And T have noted tiilkmte for xnk^ate 
of some Vedic tc^xt. 

From the later language can be added to Ascoli’s cases the following : 
gravana. and -wd for gramana and -?id ‘ begging monk agvajita in 
Hemacandra for agmanta ; agvaka and agmaka for the same proper 
name ; agmala beside agvaka in Vopadeva ; yamadvlpa and yavadvlpa 
for the same island ; yamanikd beside yavanikd : see the Petersburg 
lexicon for all. In inscriptions, Goinimla is found for Govinda (Biihler, 
Vallabhi Grants, xvi. ; p. 4 of the reprint). The Atharvan is now called 
Atterman-Veda in Kashmir (see Roth, der AV. in Kaschmir, p. 11). 
ThesQ last two examples arc of special interest, as exhibiting unques- 
tionable chahge from v to w, doubted by Ascoli. The root-form hmal 
for hval occqra in the Dhatupatha, Papini, Vopadeva, and the scholiast 
of the A V. Pratigakhya. At ^ig. ix. 24, samavahodhi^ata is to be 
amended, acljording to the scholiast, to samani abodhi§ata. 

These cases are the results of casual collection within the past few 
years. Careful search w-ould doubtless bring much more to light. To 
them, two cautions need to be applied. First, the later the word, the 
greater the probability of Prakritic influence, or even transfer from 
Prakrit. Second, copyists are liable to introduce, sporadically, phonetic 
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tendencies of their own vernaculars— a variant to a Vedic text thus 
representing a fact in Prakrit phonetics. Yet, with all due allowance 
made, there remains an important addition to Ascoli’s material, carrying 
the correlation back eren to the Veda, and showing the change to \tork 
in both directions. 

That the correlation goes bac^k to Indo-European times is indicated by 
the twin suffixes mant and vant, man and %Hin, min and vin. The first 
pair seem differentiated accor<ling to a phonetic law, mant occurring 
only ver/ rarely with n- or d-stems (see Whitney’s Oram., g 1285), and 
there st^eming reason to believe that vani was originally restricted to 
such stems. The endiugs of the 1st persons dual and plural — mas cas, 
rna va, and so on — are usually regarded as couplets iu wluch a difference 
originally phonetic lias been utilized for functional jiurpose ; if so, the 
forms in the various branches of the family show the priniitiveness of 
the exchange. Of a similaft* character perliaps is tlie relation of fiat. 
octavus, Or. bythro^, Skt. as{ama, Zd. acfema, Erse ochtmad, O. Slav. 
osinv, Lith. aszmas. Possibly also roots and dntr (Skt. drdmaii, 

Or. ; Ski. drdrati, Zd. drdvayai), Ascoli (ib. p. 224) compares in 

this sense Pali h7/n=Hkt. bhrn, and hltamVy hltamuka, with the Germ. 
Inrint and brCiwe. Compare also his article Di nn gnrppo di desiuenze 
ImkhEiiropee, ib. p. 85 fg. (especially p. 97 fg.) ; and Benfey, IJeher einige 
Phiralbildnngen, p. 5 fg. 

It is of course possible, and even likely, that some of the facts brought 
together in this })aper will ultimately be disposed of in a manner morti 
or less dilTereiit from that here suggested : but it a,})}>ears very unlikely 
ever to be proved that citJier the Vedic period or that preceding it was 
exempt from this phonetic peculiarity. 

7. On N(‘gative Claustss in the HigvcMla ; by Miss Eva Ohan- 
ning, of lioston, Mass. 

This pa])er disciisses, first, a certain problemath^al (‘onstruction after 
verbs of fearing ; secondly, the question of possiide double negative's 
ill tlie Rigve<la *, and, thirdly, the clauses containing candy unaccom- 
panied l)y a negative. 

I. is a negative after a verb of fearing admissible^ as a, e^onstruction 
with the same value as, for example, in the Fnaiedi Je crains qiCil ne 
vienne? To answer this (jiiestion I examined tbe fifty-om^ examples 
under the re)ot bhi, as well as the few under tlie roots cd//, fru.v, pajy rej, 
and Clip, and the exju’essions of fearing cited under the derivative nouns 
bhiyas, bhl, bins, and bhyas. • 

At all periods of the language, the expression of fearing is regularly 
used either absolutely or in combination with the ablative (sporadii'ally 
the genitive) of the thing feared. To express the idea, “I fear le^st a 
thing may {or may not) liappen,” a paratactic clause with ifi is used, but 
not in the RV. samhitd. Thus, so ynir abibhed iff hath vdva sya dr Urn 
dri^yati iti, ‘Agni feared, [thinking] **in the very same way will this 
one get into trouble.’’ ’ (TS. ii. 6. 6’). 

An examination of all the jiertment passages, however, revctaled only 
one case, real or apparent, of the construction in question. Tliis is RV . 
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X. 51. 4, Agni, weary of his •perpetual service at the sacrifice, fled and 
hid ; and, on discovery, he explains his escapade by sfiying, 

hotrdd ahdrh varurj^ bibhyad dyam 
n4d evd md yundjann dtra devdh, 

Grassmann renders : ‘ Ich floh vom Opfer, Varuna, bet i'lrch tend, Dass 
wieder mich die Goiter daran banden.’ Ludwig renders pada b as if an 
iti were omitted at the end, which is in itself very improbable, to say 
nothing of yundjan, which should have ho accent if means simply 
‘npt.’ Kaegi’s version is : ‘Ich floh aus Furcht, o Varuna, vom Opfer, 
Dass [rsdamit] nicht die (Jotter mich dabei verwenden.’ This I accept, 
with modifications suggested and supported by verse 6‘ , and render : 

‘ Dreading the discharge of my duties as hotar, I fled, in order that the 
gods might not employ me at them {dtra).' 

UX)on examination of the twenty-threeb, occAirrences of bill in the 
Atharvau, 1 find no case of the construction in question. And unless 
the other sathhitds contain something of the kind — wliic*h is not likely — 
we have for the mantra literature a result which, if negative, is none 
the less interesting and useful. 

This search was suggested hy the passage, te devd, nifty or bibb ay dm 
cakrur yad vdi no 'yam dyuno 'titaih iia gacched iti, (^at. Br. x. 4. 3^ 
where, if anywhere, the admission of this (jonstruction seems required 
or favored by the sense. But even here we may see the expression of a 
desire arising out of the fear, and (making yad = the frequent “recita- 
tive bn" of the N. T.) render : ‘The gods feared Death, [hoping] “May 
this one not get at the end of our life.” ’ 

11. Is a collocation of two negatives admissible in the sense of a single 
negative? At RV. i. 165. 9, we read, 

dnnttani d te magharan ndhir nil 
nd tvdvdn asti devdtd tnddnah. 

Disregarding the (jommon old view, Aufrecht (KZ. xxvi. 611) takes a.nut- 
tarn from dd^ranu (rather than from nad) and renders: ‘ Allerdings 
wird dir zugestanden, es gibt keinen unter den Gottern der mit dir sich 
messen darf.’ To do this, he cuts out nd and pronounces tud-. Adopting 
his interpretation without his surgery, we find, on examining all the 
RV. clauses with ndkis, no other that offers a more simple and unequiv- 
ocal instance of a double negative in the sense of a single negative than 
this one does. , 

The following passages, however, contain wliat we cannot well explain 
otherwise than as downright duplications. The first is, 

nd tdifi rdjdndv adite kiitag, cand 
nd 'hho agnoti duritdrh fuikir bhaydm, 

‘ Not him, . . , from anywdiere doth sore (duritdm) distress overtake, nor 
danger,’ x. 89. 11. Similarly i. 81. 5. Another is viii. 24. 15 : 

7iahi angd purd cand jajM vlrdtaras tudt 
ndJcl rayd nd evdthd nd bhanddnd. 

‘ N^ver indeed aforetime was born a mightier than thou — no one, nor in 
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wealth nor in glory.’ That the double nd after ndkis is not the general 
rule, appears fi om viii 24. 17, vii. 32. 10, viii. 31. 17, etc. 

But some of these •duplications of the negative might be regarded 
rather as matters of style than of grammar. Thus, in viii. 07. 4, nd 
nd stidd ntd, : nd 'nya(^, tvdc chiira vdghdtahy ‘ Not a provider nor a giver 
of good — not other than thee — hath the pious man,’ th.* apparently 
superfluous third nd may be due to the suspension of th(* sense in the 
prior pada. So at x. 22. 5, Tndra is represented as iiaving harnessed the 
horses of the wind, ydyor dem nd mdrtio, yantd ndkir viddyiah^ ^of 
which a driver cannot be found, god nor man '—the god addressed htnng 
of course excepted. We may here assume a dei)arture, perlijips for 
metrical considerations, from the natural order, ydyor yantd ndkir 
vifldyyo devo nd. mdriyah. 

The last instance of a i)ossihle double negative equivalent to a single 
negative whi(,*h a long search has revealed is vi. 27. 3. But if, with 
Grassmann, we join pada e witli a and b (and not, as does Ludwig, with 
d), the assiimjition of a double negative h(K‘omes ikhmUcss. 

III. Tlie negative clauses most difficult to (Explain and classify are 
those with oand, Grassmann. Dictionary, s. v. cana, and Miiller, Hynnis 
to the ^faruts, j). 251 ff., have classified the meanings and occurrences 
with more or less completeness. The dtwelopment would si'oin to be as 
follows. 

1. [Gr’s 4 and 3; M’s ii.] cai?a= ‘ not even, and not:’ e. g. viii. 1.5, 
7nahe cmal tvdrn 2 )drd {ndkdya deydm, ‘ Not even for a great price would 
I give thee up.’ 

2. [Gr's 1 ; M’s la, c.] A negative with cand = ‘ not . . —(not) even : 
e. g. i. 18. 7. ydsrndd ftc nd, sUlhyatl yajnb~-vipa\rlta(^ cand ‘Without 
whom, tlie sacrifice does not turn out well -not even the wise man’s.’ 
Similarly, i. 81.5, nd. tvdmi^, mdm— cand, ‘ Tliere is not thy like, O 
Indra — not even any one,’ i. e. ‘ Not even any one is thy like.’ (W> must 
sup})ose that the indefinite force lay originally, as h(‘r(3, in tin' ka.) The 
cana, as a mere rhetorical repetition of a ]>receding negative, easily lost 
its strict negative iiuianing in such collocations, and hecann^ a mere ‘at 
all ’ or ‘ even.’ 

3. [Gr’s 2 ; M’s lb, d. ] It n()w )>ecomes easy to se(‘ hf^w cana—DVan 
when detaclied from these collocations which properly include a negative 
— could still bo used without any negative meaning e. g. vi. 25. 7, (dtdm 
cand, tdt suribhir Cinai^ydni, ‘ Migld even I attain it with tlnMiiasters.’ 
This use of cana by itself dies out in the Vedie p(‘riod, hut in (;omhina- 
tion with derivatives of ka is common in the clasKi(;al language. • 

In the great majority of ca.seH (57), the cana oc-curs with a preceding 
negative and falls under head 2. To offset these are tin* cas<^s (29) of 
cana without a preceding negative : viz. of HiJnpl(^ m>/a, 21 ; of ka<^ 
cana, 5 ; and of kadd cana, 8 In some, the cana is uTKpK'Stionahly 
negative ; in others, no less certainly positive. Tiie prt)blem is therefore 
to disp(J8e these cases aright under 1 and 3, 

Under I belong, of the twenty-one cases of simple cana as negative, 
the following : five, uiKjuestionably, namely vi. 3. 2 ; viii. 1.5; ii. 24. 12 ; 
v. 34. 7; Val. 7. 5; four very y>robably, namely i. 165.12; 152.2; iv. 30. 
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8 ; viii. 2. 14 ; and three, about which opinions may differ, vii. 18. 9 ; 32. 
18 ; X. 56. 4. Of the five exami>les of hag eana, ii. 16. ^ certainly belongs 
here. And the Petersburg Lexicon appears to b€^ right in putting here 
all the three cases of kadd cana, i. 150. 2 ; Val. 8. 7 ; 4. 7. 

Under 3 belong, of the cases of simple cana> without negative meaning, 
most unquestionably iv. 18. 8, 9 {mamac cana with mamac cid) ; then fol- 
low vi. 26. 7 ; viii. 80. 8 ; x. 49. 5 ; and to these we may add i. 55. 5 and viii. 
67. 10. Of the hag cana examples, i. 118. 8 and iii. 30. 1 belong more nat- 
urally here. 

Too doubtful for classification is vii. 83. 2. Respecting i. 139. 2 Ludwig 
has a full discussion at iv. 194. The greatest difference of opinion pre- 
vails respecting vii. 86. 6. Finally, the passages v. 41. 13 and i. 191. 7 are 
too obscure to throw much liglit on the subject ; and v. 82. 2 belongs 
under 2, only — be it observed — the na. follows the kac cana, instead of 
preceding it. 

In the Atharva-Veda there are — disregarding the Rik-passages — 
thirty-nine cana clauses. It is interesting to observe that there is not a 
single instance without an accomi)anying negative, and that the nega- 
tive precedes in every case but one. Tliere are only four instances of 
simple cana without some form of ka, while the Rik has forty -seven such 
to thirty-nine witli ka. 

8. On the ancient Persians’ abhorrence of falsehood, illustrated 
from the Av(‘sta ; by Mr. A. V. Williams Jackson, of (/olunibia 
(’ollege, New Y(irk ('ity. 

After citing the testimony of Herodotus i. 138, of Diodorus Siculus 
xvi. 43, and of the Old Persian Inscriptions |H]i. i. 10(34), iv. 4(34), 5(38), 
6(43), 8(49), 13(63), 14(68), H. 17,20 — see Spiegel, Alt-p. Keilinschriften'\, 
in regard to the ancient Persians’ abhorrence of falsehood, this paper 
reviewed the references t^> lying in tlie Avesta and showed that the same 
thought ran through the whole. 

An examination of the following passages, Yasna xii. 4, Yasht iii. 9, 
12, 13, 16, Ys. Ixi. 2-8, xlix. 3, Yt. v. 92-93, proved, from the connection 
alone, how great an abomination falsehood was held to b(\' 

It was noticed also that the very tenets of the Avestan belief naturally 
led to associating truth with light, and to regarding falsehood as the 
offspring of darknt^ss ; that in the oft-re(;urring fiend (billed Druj, the 
spirit of evil who harms especially by deceit, is found the personifica- 
tion of lying ; hut in the adoration paid to Mithra we have, in the 
broa^lest sense, the worship of the god of light and truth, Yt. x. 7, the 
witness of oaths, Vendidiid iv. 55, and the preserver of good faith, Yt. 
X. 116-117. 

The civil penalties for the violation of the promise or oath in Mitlira’s 
name, as given at Vd. iv. 11- 16, 55, were next examined ; and the pun- 
ishments believed to be inflicted by the god himself upon those who had 
proved false to their pledge {mithrOdruij), together with the benefits 
received by the truthful, as described in Yt. x., were taken up in detail. 

It was sliowii, besides, by mention of other passages, Ys. li. 10, xxxi. 
12, xlix. 9, XXX. 8, etc., that although the evil of false-speaking was rife, 
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stiU there had l)een timeB when there was no lyinj?, cf. Vd, ii. 37, Yt. 
xix. 33 ff., Vd. *vix..46 ; and after remarking on Vispered xx. 2, Ys. lx. 5, 
xliv. 14, in wliich a special appeal is made for deliverance from tlie sin 
of falsehood, the paper concluded by referring to the fact that in 4he 
description of the inillenniuiu looked for in the Avestan religion, Yt. 
xix. 92-96, lying is particularly mentioned as one of the great evils that 
is to l>e overcome by good. 

9. Rev. William ITayes Ward, of New York ^'ity, exhibited a 
few ]»hotogra|)]is of llittite s<*ulptureH recently uncovered on the 
sit(‘ of some mounds near Alntab in Asiatic ’'riirkey. They ar(‘ 
large slabs of bLu‘k trachyte in low relief, like the fri(‘zes*in the 
Assyrian ]>alaces, and represent human and animal forms some- 
what like thos<' uneov('re<l by C^onsul Henderson at Jerablus, the 
ancient Carchemisb. 

He also exhibted a sekadion of cylinder s(‘als re])resenting 
various types, Phenician, Syrian (pfu’baps Hittite), Assyrian, 
Ikabylonian and Persian. 

10. Hnidii Eschatr)logv and the Katha U})anishad ; bv Prof. 
W. D. Whitney, of New* Haven. 

The following is an abstract of Professor Whitney's paper : 

The tirst recorded view lield in Aryan India as to the (‘ondition of man 
after death is also the clearest and most consistent one ; nor have its 
effects ever disappeared in Hindu faith an<i pracdice. It uuiy be called 
the Vedi(^ vi(‘w, for it is the only one found ii> t l)e Rig-Veda, though the 
evidence of it is (diiefly (confined to a grou^) of liyinns in the Xth book. 
It corresponds in gtuieral with that of many other primitive race's, being 
simply the belief in a lif(» beyond th<" grave, and a life of lia])piness. So 
far as dephded, this life seems much like the life on. earth : lik(^ in 
employments, and hence the burying or burning of arms and utensils 
with the corpse ; like in needs, e8j)ecially as regards food ; this is very 
naively expressed in many Vedic verses, where the oib ritigs to the 
“ Fathers are accompanied with distinct statement of its necressity as 
means of their support. The resulting sacrilices eontinue (^ouspicaiously 
obligatory throughout the whole after history of India; it is one of the 
leading objects of a man’s life to beget a son who sliall pay liim the 
ancestral offerings. This is sufficiently motived on^y by the Vedic doc- 
trine ; but it has long survived that doctrine. Perhaps the whole his- 
tory of religions, thoagh rich in such featurcis, presimts no more striking 
example of practices faithfully, stubbornly maintained, when the^aith 
that should still inform them has disappeared. 

The orthodox doctrine in modern India is also jiretty clear. It is tlie 
necessary continuance of life by a round of successive births, having a 
retributory character, each being reward or imnishment for the deeds 
of its predecessor or predecessors. But this, which would hv. metempsy- 
chosis pure and simple, is not left thus ; rather, it is mixed with another 
kind of retribution, by heavens and hells ; retributory residence in these 
is followed by retributory re-birth. There is no conciniiity in this ; it 
seems to be a mechanical mixture, a grafting of one mode of retribution 
on another. 
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The element of retribution is altogether wanting in the Vedic doc- 
trine ; and its absence is characteristic of that stage of development of 
r^iligious belief. Its introduction later is equally in accordance with 
the general course of religious history ; it is a part of the prevailing 
shift from the basis of nature to that of morality. The word naraka 
* hell ’ is found once, in no clearly-defined connection, in the Atharva- 
Veda, and a few times in the Brahmanas ; and Yama, in the Veda 
a beneficent ruler of the departed, becomes the dreadful judge and exe- 
cutioner of later times. 

These two doctrineB, then, of another world and of heaven and hell, are 
natural and easily explained phases of a continuous religious history ; 
there is no reason to believe them other than truly popular in origin, 
products of the national religious consciousness. But such can hardly 
be the case with the doctrine of metempsychosis ; this seems to stand 
apart from the others, as something fundamentally different, and of 
independent origin : its explanation, in fact, is most difficult,' constitut- 
ing the great problem of Hindu religion. It seems like a more individual 
product, a part of the jihilosophy of a limited school, though coming 
by degrees to be widfily adopted. Of its wide adoption, its assumption 
in a measure into the national consciousness, the best evidence is the 
spread of Buddliisra, whicJi (so far as we at present understand Bud- 
dhism) reposes upon it as an indispensable foundation. Buddhism 
stands on one ])lane, not with Hindu religions in general, but with the 
systems of Hindu philosophy ; all these postulate the round of births, 
and teacli the method of escape from it : Buddhism haviiig its own spe- 
cial way, one more human and more ca])abie of being popularized than 
the rest. All alike imply pessimism ; in the' account of life's good and 
evil, the evil predominates, and the balance is a minus one. Otherwise, 
a succession of births would be welcomed ; one would rejoice to live 
again, even if in i)art as a lower animal, for the chance of another 
happ3^ human life ; the risk would be estimated as worth running. 
This pessimistic view of life is utterly opjjosed to that which prevailed 
in Vedic time ; nor does it appear possible to have arisen among the 
masses of a ppople which, on the whole, has continued through its 
whole history to fight and toil and acquire and enjoy and sing and dance, 
much like other peoples in the world, as well as like its own ancestors. 

This problematic doctrine of metempsychosis first appears in that 
stage of religious thought in India which is chiefly represented by the 
oldest Upanishads—that is to say, in the later Brahmapa period ; since 
no fixed line of division can l)e drawn between Bralimana and Aranyaka 
and XJpanishad. Hence, to study its aspects in the Upanishads is a 
matter of prime importance. And there is one of these works in par- 
ticular, the so-called Katha-Upanishad, which ought to teach us more 
than any other, because it expressly concerns itself with the question 
what death is, and what becomes of the departed. It is proposed to 
give here a brief summary of its teachings. 

The treatise is introduced by a story. A certain man, Vajagravasa, 
has a young son Nachiketas. The father, in religious zeal, gives away 
his whole property to the Brahmans— a frequtuit feature in stories of 
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pious chiefs. Then “ faith enters" the boy also : that is, he enters into 
the full religious spirit of the occasion, and thinks that, to complete the 
work of renunciation? he himself ought also to be given away ; ami he 
teases his father with the repeated question “To whom ai*t thon going 
to give me?" till the latter angrily replies “I give thee to death"— one 
can easily imagine the equivalent answer of an iinpatienc and profane 
father at the present day. 

Nachiketas takes it seriously, and goes. 

It will not do, howtwer, for us to take the story too seriously, drawing 
inferences from it as to the beliefs of its narrat(>rs. It stands on some- 
thing the same plane as, hu’ examine, the Volks inalirchen of Grimm, in 
which people go to heaven and get in by tricking Saint I*eter, or go to 
hell and are hidden in a bin by the devil's grandmother, and the like. 
Death {mftyu) is no deity to the Hindu, but only a person itication, like 
our own wielder of the scjythe an<i hour-glass. 

Now the story plays a tri(^k upon Death. He happens to be away 
from home when Nachiketas arrives, and does not return till three days 
later. So this boy, who has been made over to him as a gift, and ought 
therefore submissively to wait till his master should bt^ ready to employ 
him, is all at once endowed with the character of a Brahman guest, 
whom Death has allowed to wait three days at his gate without rt*eeiV' 
ing any hospitable attention. This })uts Death so entindy in the wrong 
that he (‘an only apologize with humility, and offer Nachik(d.'is tliree 
boons : that is, the fulfilment of three re(|U('sts, wiiatever tlu^ boy may 
choose to make them. * 

We expect as first boon lib(?rty to return to the world of th(‘ living. 
That, howev(u*, is not asked by Nachiketas ; it si'ems to Ix^ assunuHi 
that, as Brahman guest, he will of (‘ourse return when it suits him ; 
and the actual reqimst is the very superfluous one that his father may 
have recovered from his anger when they meet again. 

The second request is absolutely out of the line of an Upanishad, and 
akin only wnth the absurd cereiqonial formality of tlu^ Brahmanas. It 
is that Death will teach Nachiketas a (xu-tain sacrifice, wliitdi hriugs its 
performer to heaven, where there is no longer any fear of d(xitli : the 
secret of it consisting in the number and kind and arrangeimuit of the 
bricks of which the fircvaltar shall be built. Death grants bis w ish, and 
moreover promises that the ceremony shall be calhd ndcikcUi after him, 
and that one who performs it thrice shall assunxlly reach heaven. 
Such a one is styled a triudrikeia ‘ of three ndcikefa's.' 

So far, the story might seem only one of those in which the BnTlitnagaB 
abound, fabricated, often at considerable lengtii, merely to explain some 
sacrificial act or name — this time, the term fri^idciketa. And it must, 
in my opinion, be regarded as altogether probable that this was in fact 
originally the whole of the stoiy, or the kernel of it ; and that another 
and later re-working has added on what remains, only thtis converting 
it from an ordinary Brahmana-legend into something fit to be called an 
Upanishad. Nachiketas, namely, goes on: “That question that there 
is respecting a man who is departed : ‘ he Is,' say some ; and ‘ this one 
is not,’ say some ; that let me know, instnioted by thee : of the boons this 
15 
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is the third boon.” The discordance, and even direct contradiction, 
between the second and third boons is so palpable, that their subsistence 
side by side as parts of the same original stor^ seems inadmissible. 
And it may be plausibly conjectured that room was made for this addi- 
tion of a new third boon by leaving off the original first : namely, the 
return of Nachiketas to his home. 

This matter of the development of the story, however, is of only 
minor interest. At any rate, we have Death himself placed in the 
teacher’s seat, and pledged to answer the question, what becomes of a 
mmi when he dies ? At first, indeed, he tries hard to beg off, pleading 
the diflftculty of the subject, “about which even the gods of old have 
doubted he promises Nachiketas temporal gifts and blessings of every 
kind if only this question be withdrawn ; but the boy spurns them all, 
and Death has to (apparently) yield ; and he goes on discoursing in 
answer through nearly a hundred double Verses. And yet he proves too 
sharp for his questioner ; for it^ is wonderful how little he contrives to 
tell ; and if the V)oy thought himself answered, he was more easily sat- 
isfied than we can be. Death does not address himself directly to the 
subject in hand ; there is neither coiicinnity, nor pipgression, nor conclu- 
sion in what he says ; he disc^ourses up and down and around and about, 
on a variety of topics, only now and then dropping an allusion to his 
professed theme. Instead, therefore, of atteinping to give an abstract 
of the treatise, we may best ])ick out these scattered allusions, arranging 
them under different heads. 

First, there is a lieavenly world, to which, at death, one goes as 
reward, enjoying there a happy immortality. 

The first and leading passage for this is found in the introduction to 
Nachiketas's request to be taught the (‘oromony that takes one to heaven ; 
and lienee, if it conflicted with doctrim^s found elseivliere in the treatise, 
it would have no right to (‘ount for anything. It reads thus (addressed 
by the boy to Death) : 

i. 12. ‘ In the heaveiily world is no [caust^ of] fear whatsoever ; not 
there art thou ; one fears not because of old age ; having passed both 
hunger and thirst, getting beyond pain, oik* enjoys hims(‘lf in the heaven- 
world.’ 

And the next verse (i. IJJ) adds: ‘They that have heaven for their 
world partake of immortality.’ Then u. 14) Death, promising to teacdi 
the desired fire, says : ‘ Knuw^ thou the attainment of the endless world, 
and likewise firm standing’ {prati^lhd: i, e. undisturbed enjoyment of 
it). Further (i. 17), one possessing the necessary knowledge ‘ gets beyond 
old age and death ’ and ‘ goes to tlie endless and again (i. IH), ‘ pushing 
away before him the bonds of death, getting beyond pain, he enjoys 
himself in the heaven- world.’ 

But there are supporting expressions also in the Ux^anishad proper, 
and, on the other hand, none that militate against these. Thus (ii. 17), 
* knowing that support (the sacred syllable ora), one is exalted [ rnahtyate) 
in the 6ra/ima- world ;’ and it is promised (iii. 16, 17) to one who hears or 
repeats the Nachiketas story that he shall ‘ be exalted in the brahma- 
world,’ and ‘ fitted for endlessness.’ Further on (iv. 1) we hear of ' some 
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wise man seeking immortality,’ and (2) *the wise who know immor- 
tality.’ Then, in the next section (v. 12, 13), we read ‘the ^se, who 
behold him existing* within themselves — of them there is everlasUag 
happiness {in verse 13, everlasting tranquility), not of others.’ Again, 
in tlie final He(;tion (vi. 2. and again 9), ‘ whoever know this, they bc'come 
immortal;’ (vi. 8) ‘knowing which, a being is liberated, and goes to 
immortality :’ (vi. 14) ‘ when all desires are let go, . . then a mortal be- 
comes immortal ;’ (vi. 15) ‘ when all tbe knots of the heart here are 
severed, then a mortal becomes immortal : so far the teaching.’ This 
last j)hrase appears to indi(*ate tlie (‘oiudnsion of the Upanishad pro|>er ; 
hut a few verses are still added. One puts forward the physical theory 
(vi. 16) that, of the liundreHl and one arteries of the heart, one passes out 
to the crovv'ii cd the head, and * by that, going upward, one goes to 
immortality;' another (vi. I7)<leclares that one should know the inner 
self to be ‘ l)right. imnior,ta.i and the next teaches that Nachiketas, 
having receivt^l this doctrine from Death, ‘ became free from death.’ 

In all this is seen no liint of anything lik<> a release from the bonds 
of indiviilual existen(*e, an absorption into the world-soul, or Brahma ; 
immortality is as frankly coveted as in the olden time. Only it is, no 
longer a universal immortality, hut on(‘ limited to those who can show 
title to it : that title being already, as later, sufficiency of knowledge. 
We hav(‘. next to s(h> what tlu^ alternative is, and against wlioni it is 
threateiu^d. 

In the s(‘(;ond section (ii. 6), Death says of th(‘ ‘careless youth (hd/a), 
foohnl with tlie folly of wealtli, and thinking “this is tlie world ; there 
is no other,” ’ tliat lu‘ ‘ agein and again falls into my power ’- -which of 
course implies a b(‘ing V)orn again and again. Rather mon^ clearly, in 
tlie next se*etion (iii. 7) : ‘But he that is not posH(^ss(*d of discrimination, 
that is mindless, (*ver impure, doth not obtain that place, and entereth 
u})on mvisCtra.' Here is tlie first occurrence of this word, lati^r so 
important; but that it aln^ady means the ‘round of births' is plainly 
indicated by the next verse (iii. 8), which says of the man who is the 
op})osite in all points to tlie one just desiHbcd, tliat ‘ Me indeed obtaineth 
that plac-.e whence one is not born any more.’ Further on, it is said (iv. 10) 
that ‘ he obtaineth di^atli from d(‘ath (i. e. one di^atli after another) wlio 
here seeth [tilings] as it were in separateness’ (i. e. does not recognize 
the identity or unity of all things) ; and the next verse (iv. 11) repeats 
the same statement, wfth the variation ‘ he goeth to deatli from death.’ 
And once more, rather more distinctly, after announcing (v. 6) ‘Come 
now, I will proclaim to thee the secret eternal brahman, and# what 
becomes of the self after obtaining death, O Gautama,’ Death goes on 
(v. 7) : ‘Some souls {clehin, lit’ly ‘incorporate ones’) come to the womb, 
in order to obtain a body (yarw'af mya, lit’ly ‘in order to body-hood’); 
others go after immovable [matter] — according to their deeds, according 
to their instruction (yrnfa).’ And then the teacher flies ofl’ again, to 
indefinite generalities. 

It thus ap]>ear8 that the alternative fate, reserved for those who have 
not the desert that should bring them to heaven, is a return to earth in 
various and successive forms of being. To show that this, however 
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dimly conceived and uncertainly stated, is the only alternative contem- 
plated in the treatise, we may go on to review all the other passages in 
which death or its consequences are mentioned, t 

We have already noticed above that even the gods are declared to be, 
or to have been, doubtful as to the state of a man after death (i. 31) : * On 
this point it hath been variously argued (vicikitsitam) even by the gods 
of old (purd) ; for it is not easily to l)e decided [snvijrieyam) ; subtile is 
that subject {dliarma ; a very unusual sense of the woi-d).’ This is not a 
little naive, especially as put into the mouth of Death himself ; what we 
have to infer from it, doubtless, is the very unsettled state of opinion on 
the matter, even among advanced thinkers, at the tiim^ of our treatise. 
In the next section we have a couple of verses (ii. IB, 19) which are 
famous, and which moreover recur nearly intact in the Bhagavad-Gita 
(ii. 19, 30) : ‘ The seer {vipcK^eit) is not born nor does he die ; he (ayam) is 
not from any source soever nor any one soever ; unborn, constant, eter- 
nal i£d^'cata)y ancient, he {ayam) is not slain wlien the body is slain. If 
the slayer thinks himself to slay, if the slain thinks himself slain, both 
those understand not ; he {ayam) slays not, is not slain.’ Here the speci- 
ficfition of the * seer ’ as the one of whom this is true, with the repeated 
use of ayam ‘ this one ’ (i. <*. apparently, ‘ such a om^ in referring to him, 
seems intended to restri(.‘t the statement made to om^ })os8essed of the 
requisite knowledge, as in tlu^ passages qu(ded under our first head 
above ; the Bhagavad-GIta makes no such resti iction. In the third 
section, only an expression or two are worth (pioting : thus (iii. 9), he 
who controls himself ‘ rc'aches the further end of the road : that is 
Vishnu’s higlu^st place another way of saying that he goes to the 
Zitmith, or straight u]>ward — that is, to a local lu'aven ; and again (iii. 15), 
one attaining certain (cognitions ‘ then is fre(*d from the mouth of death.’ 
That the old doctrine of another world for all men is not extinct, is 
indicated by the mention in the last section (v\. 5) of the ‘world of the 
Fathers' (or manes). 

This is all that the TJpanishad has to say respecting death and the life 
after death. Its important points are thest^ : 1. the continuation of the 
old etc^rijal heaven of happiness for those who are worthy to attain it, 
such worthiness consisting especially in true knowledge ; 3. the absence 
of any hell for those not found worthy ; but, 8. the condemnation of 
such to a return to eai*thly existence — which, of course, by contrast with 
the happiness of the blest, is a state of misery. 

That the doctrine of the other ITpanishads is essentially the same with 
this tfould easily be shown by (quotations from their texts ; it has been 
pointed out, too, by Barth, in his excellent work on the Religions of 
India (Englisli translation, p. 78). ♦ 

11. Rev. John S. Chandler, a missionary among the Tamil peo- 
ple, gave some account of this important and ancient Dravidian 
language, and also of a curious discussion, begun by a Christian 
teacher and now vigorously carried on by the h(‘athen, respecting 
the term the name of one of the lowest ^^Tidra races. They 

are trying to establish tluunselves as “ Dravidian Kshatriyas,” and 
have assumed a sacred thread and adopted some Brahman customs. 
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Mr. Chandler also adverted to some attempts now making by 
educated Brahmans to reconcile their religion witli modern Bcienct^ 

12. The Ao-Naga language of Southern Assam ; hy Prof. Jolia 
Avery, of Brunswick, Maine. 


The people speaking this language Ix^long to the Central division of 
the Naga tribes, and their hx^ation may be roughly defined as on tlie 
hills forming the southern border of the Sibsagar District, between the 
western branch of the Dikho river on the east, and 26" 14' N. lai. on 
the west. They call themselves Ao, but are more commonly known by 
their Assamese names, Hatigonias, Dupdorias, Assiringias, etc. They 
number about one hundred thousand. Their language* was first reduc*ed 
to writing by the Rev. E. W. (Uark, a missionary of thf' American Bap- 
tist Union, who has recently translated, in Roman character, the Gos- 
pels of Matthew and John, aTid the history of Joseph in Getiesis. 

Of Ao-Naga sounds, one misses not only the sonant aspirates, a ft'ature 
of the Tibeto-Burman languages generally, but the surd aspirat(‘s as 
well. There appears to be no restriction as to initial letters ; and most 
occur as final, though the vowels, nasals, and r end syllabU‘s in a great 
majority of instances. The ?/f/-sound, which is very frecpient as a final, 
seldom occurs as an initial. 

Gender, which is attributed only to living objects, is generally denoted 
by sexual names ; but a feminine suffix la and a nmscailine suffix po are 
occasionally used. Also tlie words for ‘ male ’ or ‘ female ’ may be placed 
after a word to mark gender. Plurality is not express<Ml wlum the con- 
text shows the number ; otherwise, a syllabh* turn is affixed to the word, 
e. g. nisv ng ^ mmi,' nisungtum. ‘men.’ A noun of multitude, as rang, 
nmigur, feJok, etc., often performs the same office. TJie language pos- 
sesses no dual. 

The case-relations of nouns are expressed by postpositions, ex(‘ept that 
of i)ossessor, which is indicated solely by position before the governing 
noun. The following are some of the more usual c;ombinations : 


!• nisung dang [ 

^ i ‘ to man ’ 


Sing. 

Nom. nimingie) ‘ man ’ 

Acc. 

Dat. ^ 

Inst, nisung age ‘ by man * 

Abl. nisung nmige ‘ from man ’ 
Gen. riisanp ‘ of man’ 

Loc. nisuug nnng ‘ in man ’ 
Voc. ina nisung ‘ O man ’ 


Pjat. 

Nom. nisnngtumie) ‘ men ’ 


Inst, nisungtum age ‘ by men ’ 
et(\ etc. 




The suffix e in the nominative is used only when the case would other- 
wise be ambiguous. So the accusative-sign is often omitted. Substan- 
tives take a variety of derivative suffixes, most of which are common t(» 
them with verbs and adjectives, since there is no complete formal dis- 
tinction between these three parts of speech. A much-used suffix ha 
forms nouns of agency and passive adjectives : e. g. ^finibiha ‘ a speaker ’ 
or ‘ spoken.’ The Lepcha lias a suffix bo, which has like uses and form ; 
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and the Khasi uses ha as a relative pronoun and adjective-forming 
prefix. 

. Adjectives are distinguished by no formal sigi, and are compared as 
in other languages of this family : thus, the object with which another 
is’ compared is placed first in an oblique case, followed by the second 
object, and lastly by the adjective without sign of comparison : thus, 
ziungtsudang talcum tuluha^ ‘the life is more than meat’— lit. ‘to meat 
life great [is].’ The language has separate names for the digits and 
most of the tens. The compound terms from elev^en to fifteen are 
forumd by placing a digit after the ten: e. g. teH-afimn, ‘ten-three.’ 
From sixteen to twenty, twenty-six to thirty, and so on, a different 
principle is followed : thus, metsu-mahen-trok, ‘ twenty-not-i)rought-six,’ 
i. e. ‘ the six next below twenty.’ ‘ Seventy ’ is teneni ser metau^ ‘ fifty 
and twenty ‘ eighty ’ is Ur ananit, ‘two times forty.’ Tlie ordinals are 
formed by adding piiha or huha to the cardinals : e. g. andpuha, ‘ second ;’ 
numeral adverbs use a suffix hen : e. g. asumben, ‘ thirdly.’ 

The language has the usual prbnouns, except the possessive and per- 
haps the relative. The personal pronouns are : 

Si KG. eLF. 



iKiin. 

obliijne. 


1st 

ni 

ku 

onok, ozo, asen, asenok 

2d 

7ia 

ne 

ne/nok 

3d 

pa, 

ba or pa 

parenok 


The demonstrative pronouns are 2 /a, * this,' and iha, ibazi, or azi, ‘ that ’ 
or ‘it.’ Th(^ interrogatives are shir or shiba, referring to persons, and 
kechi, relating to things. The same are also used as relatives. The 
indefinite prdnouns are shiliga and keeha, distinguished as above. A 
reflexive pronoun for all persons and numbers is pel. 

The Ao-Kaga verb makes no distinction of person or number, is poor 
in mode-forms, but fairly expresses the principal relations of time. 
Taking the root beu ‘ bring’ as an example, the following are the forms 
inmost <H)mnion use : nibener, ‘I bring;’ nibendage {or daka), ‘T am 
bringing’ (for the first time) ; ni abener, ‘ I am bringing’ (and have been 
doing so) ; ni aben, ‘ I broiight ;’ ni beuogo. ‘ I brought ’ (mbre remotely) ; 
nibendi, ‘lam about to bring;’ ni bentsiiy ‘I shall bring;’ benang {2d. 
or 3d person), ‘ bring ;’ iebeu, ‘ bring not ;’ 7ii benra or bendir, ‘ if I shall 
bring;’ benrang, ‘if I shall have brought;’ bener, ‘bringing;’ hena, 

‘ having brought.’ There are various suffixes which singly or combined 
form derivative conjugations : thus, bendaktsii, ‘ cause to f)ring ;’ bentsu, 
‘briijig for another;’ ben ml, ‘desire to bring:’ bentet, ‘able to bring;’ 
bendakts'unii, ‘desire to cause to bring,’ etc. The verb has no strictly 
passive fonn ; either the sentence, is so constructed as to avoid it, or a 
quasi-passive is produced by a helping-verb and a verbal adjective in ba 
or a verbal root, e. g. pa zumhiba (or zimbi) aka, ‘he was said.’ The 
latter form may also mean ‘ he said.’ Other periphrastic uses of the 
verb occur. 

The construction of the Ao-Naga sentence is simple. The verb 
stands last, and the subject generally first. Interrogative words stand 
at the beginning less often than in English. Relative clauses, and all 
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expressions standing in place of them, precede antecedent clauses. A 
common constnn Uon is a clause, with subject nominative and verb in 
any tense, governed by*a postposition, like a noun. The possessor })rc • 
cedes the thing possessed, and the adjective commonly follows its noun, 
in which case any governing postposition is placed after the adjective. 
Pronouns used adjectively have no invariable position relatively to their 
nouns. 

18. On a sacrificial Tablet from Sipp.ar ; by Prof. f). G. Lyon, 
of Harvard f /ollege, Cambridge, Mass. 

Among the interesting objects brought by the Wolfe Expedition 
from Chaldea are several cuneiform tablets containing lists of sam-itices 
made to the gods. One of these is from the famous temple of ilie Sun- 
god in Sippar, and records the offerings made at that city in the third 
year of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon. The month and ])erha)>s 
also the day \vere originally given, but only a part of the sign for tlie 
month has been preserved. The tablet lias suffered slight damage by 
friction at the up})er rigid hand (Corner, resulting in the loss of a part of 
the date, a part of the name Babylon, and perha])s of the name of one 
of the SIX kinds of sacrifice mentioned. There is also a very small 
fracture at the lower left hand corner, wliich, however, in no wise 
interferes with the understanding of the whole. In the tliird line the 
names of tlu* animals and other objects used in sacrifice are given, and 
include oxen, oil, and two varieties of birds (elsewhere oecjasionally 
mentioned in sacrificial lists in tli(‘ royal annals). What kinds of birds 
these were 1 have not niad(' out, nor wliat the fifth objtH't of sacrifice 
was. Down the tablet, in a column on tlu^ right, are arranged the 
names of the gods to whom sacrifices were madt^ These include 
Shamash, Mardiik, Zirpanit, Raman, Shala, Nana, Ammit, Ami, Bel, and 
several others. In six columns down the tablet are arranged numerals 
corresponding to the six kinds of sacrifice., and showing liow many of 
eacdi kind were offered to the various go<fs. Thus, Shamash n’iceived of 
the first five kinds one, and of th(‘ sixth kind two. Raman and Shala 
together received of the first none, of the s(*cond and third two, of the 
fourtJi and fifth one, and of the sixth none. On tlu* of tlu* tablet 

are the names of four men, but whether they bclongc'd to tlu* juicsts or 
to those who made the offering 1 have not yet d(*terinin(;d. Such docu- 
ments as this are wortliy of clost^ (‘xamiuation, and it is evident that 
results may be exf)e^ted winch shall have higli valuer for comparative 
purposes. Especially fruitful does such an investigation promise be 
for the study of the dcvelojmient of the Jewisli ritual. So far as 1 am 
aware, atUmtion has never been called to this (‘lass of dixninu'nts, whiidi, 
I should suppose, must exist in considerable numbers in the Assyrian 
collection of the British Museum. 

14. On certain important, recent Assyriological pulilications ; 
by Prof. Lyon. 

The Zeitschrift fur Keilschriftforschung, under the editorship of Dr. 
Carl Bezold, has comi)leted its second volume, and maintains its high 
rank. In entering on its third volume, the name has^lieen changed to 
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Zeitachrift fUr Assyriologie. Among the most valuable contributions to 
vol. ii. are “Additions and Corrections to the fifth volume of The Cunei- 
form Inscriptions of Western Asia,” by Mr. T. G* Pinches ; “ Asayriolo- 
gische Notizen zum Alien Testamente"' by Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch ; and 
“ Der Nabunid-cylinder V Rawl. €Ji,, umschrieben, uberaetzt und ei'klart^’’^ 
by Johannes Latrille. Of publications which have been appearing in 
parts, the Alphabet inches Verzeiehniss der Assyr'ischen und Akkadischen 
Wlyrter, etc. by J. N. Strassmaier, S.J., has just reached completion, and 
makes a lithographed volume of 1144 pages. Tliis is a work. of great 
industry, rej)resenting years of the most painstaking copying and collat- 
ing, bpt its value is rather as a concordance than as a lexicon, because 
the author has rarely given definitions. As an appendix to this volume, 
Mr. Strc'lfesmaier lias jiublished a transliterated Wbrter verzeiehniss zn. den 
Bal*ylonischen Insehriften ini Museum zu Liverpool, 06 pp. The third 
edition of Friedrich Delitzseh’s Assyrische Lescstucke has ajipeared, 
revised and enlarged. The greatest changes from the second edition 
are these : that a short ^lassage is transliterated and translated for the 
use of beginners ; that some Babylonian inscriptions are added, and also 
a list of the Babylonian signs ; and that the book has been provided 
with a vocabulary of (*leven pages, including the most common words 
Ip the Assyrian language. This volume is an indispensable book for 
every Assyrian student. Perhaps the most beautiful and valuable 
product of Assyrian study during the past year is Dr. Heinrich Zim- 
rnern's Babylon ische Bnsspsnhuen, umschrieben, uberseizi, und erkldrt, 
Leipzig, 1885. These ])t*nitential jisalms, often agreeing to an astonish- 
ing extent, both in conce[)tion and in expression, with the psalms of the 
Hebrew Scriptur(*s, are among th(» most important remains of the 
Babylonian civilization ; and Dr. Zimniern has brought to their inter- 
pretation a wealth of etymological material, a familiarity with the 
cuneiform literature, a keenness of insight, and a soundness of judg- 
ment, which have rarely been equaled in Assyrian study. This work, 
which gre^^^ out of Dr. Zimitiern’s inaugural dissertation, gives promise 
of the highest usefulness on the part of the y^aing author. Part I. of 
Prof. C. P. Tieh^’s Babylonisch -Assyrische Geschichte has appeared, 
Gotha, 1880. It <M)vers the period from the earliest times to the death of 
Sargon II., 705 B. C. What the author considers as historically beyond 
question has lH*en printed double-leaded ; while his explanations and his 
referenc(‘s to the literature are in single-leaded type. After the intro- 
duction, (iiWot(‘d the sources, land and peojde. di^^ision and cdironology 
(pages 3-99). comes the brief discussion of the Old Babylonian Period 
(pp. 100-131 ), then th(‘ First Assyrian Period (pp. 132-210), and lastly the 
Hecond Assyrian Period (pp. 217-1382). The last section will he continued 
in Part II. and the New Babylonian Period will be presented. A fuller 
notice will be given after the whole has appeared. 

15. Three Hymns of the first book of the Atharva-Veda ; by 
Prof. Bloomfield. 

The following proposed interpretations are founded in the main upon 
the Kau^ika-Sutra and its commentary by Darila. Along with a similar 
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note published in the Proceedings of a year ago (Journal, vol. xiii., p. 
xlii), they are believed to show that the Atharvan liturgical literature 
aids the exegesis of tlie text more elTectively than is the case witli that 
of the other Vedas. A trustworthy tradition, as regards the general 
purport of most hymns and their use in the ceremonial, appears tt> have 
been preserved from early time down to the (doubtless late) commentator. 
A comph^te c;omment to the Kau^ika is still wanting (see Proceedings 
for 0<!tober, 1888 : Journal, vol. xi., p. clxxi) ; it is to be hoped that these 
evidences of its value may lead to a careful searcdi for it on the part of 
those scholars who are in position to do so with any chance of success. 

I. Atharva-Veda i. 2. Translated by Weber (Ind. Stud. iv. 394), who 
calls it “ a charm against colic {Reissen)/^ The word dsrdva is the piv- 
otal one, and the translators are by no means agreed to its value ; it 
occurs also in ii. 3 and vi. 44. Zimmer {Altind. Leben, p. 893) renders it 
“ festering of a wound Ludwig wavers between ‘‘ attack of sickness” 
(Rig-Veda iii. 507) and ‘‘ attack of cold " (ib. p. 509) ; Grill {Hnndert Lieder 
des A V., p. 14) gives it as “bad flux” {hbscr Fluss). A word meaning 
primarily ‘ a flowing to ’ admits evidently of a varied application. The 
real value however is ‘ diarrhoea,’ which is quite as reconcilable with the 
etymology of the word ; the Greek and San.skrit terms, indeed, contain 
the same root. This sense isjndicatod by the second verse, whhdi reads 
in W eber’s translation : “ Bowstring, 4 wine about us, make my body like 
stone so hard.” The verse is accompanied in prac'.tice by the very pro- 
ceeding described in it. The Kau(;ika-Sutra (xxv. C) says . . . munjai^iro 
rajjvd badJrndti, ‘ he ties the head of a stalk of amaya-grass (to the sick 
person?) ;’ and the commentator Darila adds atlHdrabhdisajycim dsrdva- 
Qabdasya iadvdditvdt ‘ a remedy for diarrlitea, because the word dsrdva 
means that.’ Gornpare the fourth verse : “As the missile in its (upward) 
flight hangs between heaven and earth, so may the //iitnya-grass stand 
between sickness and diarrlnea.” Tlie Krui(,*ika goes on : 7. dJq‘tild^^a- 
valmlJcdit parilikh ya (Diir. j)arilihhanam curylkaranavL) pdyayati ‘one 
grinds up a lump of earth from a field and a lump containing ants(?), 
and gives it to the sick person to drink 8. sarjd.^d '’linipati ‘ one anoints 
liim with sacrificial melted butter ;’ 9. apidhainati: Dar. apdae dhamati 
atisdrmdm : ‘ one blows upon the anus of those having diarrheea.’ 

Further evidence corroborating the view taken of this hymn by the 
Hindu authorities is to be found in its situation. The hymn next follow- 
ing in the Atharvan, and applied after it in the Kaugika, deals with the 
opposite trouble, constipation and retention of urine, according to the 
agreeing opinion of the two European translators (Weber, ib. 395 ; 
Zimmer, ib. p. 894), and of the Kauyika and Darila. Its opening verse is 
very like the first verse of the hymn we have been treating : “We know 
the father of the arrow, I^arjanya of hundredfold manly power ; by this 
may I bring prosperity to thy body ; make thy outpouring upon the 
earth ; out of thee let it come, with the sound hdZ.” Parjanya is the 
god of rain ; and it is clear that these necessary functions are viewed 
symbolically as a raining down upon the earth, and hence under the 
control, of that god. 

II. Atharva-Veda i. 13. This also is translated by Weber, ib. p. 405. 

16 
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He entitles it “against burning fever,” and renders the first verse thus : 
“ A red bull, first product of the afterbirth, comes on, thundering with 
rain, with glowing breath of wind. May he spare our bodies, he who 
tears straight along, who in single strength divides himself in three.’’ 
He regards the fever as puerperal, or else as that of a new-born child. 
Ludwig iiKmtions the hymn (ib. , i>. 348), regarding it as perhaps against 
inflammation. Zimmer (ib., p. 390) refers to it in connection with the 
word vata, which he translates “wound,” also identifying vata and 
etymologically : vdtabhrnjds “suffering from wound-fever he 
thifiks this makes the hymn clearer. I would, on the contrary, entitle 
it “ prater to lightning conceived as cause of fever, headache, and 
colds,” and translate thus : 

1. ‘ The first red bull, born from the [cloud-] womb (literally, the pla- 
centa), born of wind and the cloud (vdtabhrajds emended to vdtdbhrajds : 
cf, verse 3o), com(‘s on thundering with the rain. May he, who cleaving 
goes straight on, si^are our bodies ; he who, a single force, divides him- 
self in thr(‘e. 

2. ‘ Bowing down to thee who fastenest thyself with heat upon every 
limb, we would reverence thee with oblation ; we would reverence with 
oblation the crooks and angles of tliee, that hast vigorously seized the 
limbs of this one. 

3. ^Release him from headaclie and also from cough, which has 
entenMi every joint of him ; may he wlio is born of the cloud, and born of 
the wind, tlie whizzing [lightning] (cf. RV. vi. 3. 8d, vidyun nd davidyot 
sr^bhih ^difintdili : and RV. iv. 10. 4c, prd te died 7 kI stxwayanti gie^mdh)^ 
strike the trees ami the mountains.’ 

The fourth verse is of no signifit^ance. 

This book of the Atharvan is a miscellaneous collection of hymns 
coi'^aining in general four verses eacli. While there is no definite ar- 
rangement of the hymns, there is a tendency to group two or more of 
somewliat similar c*ontent. First comes (as in the three following books) 
a single hymn of more general philosophical cdiaracter, then (see above) 
two against diarrhcea and constipation respectively, then three to the 
waters, then two against witchcraft, then two of diverse content but 
each mentioning Vanina in the first verse ; and then follows the eleventh 
hymn, for easy delivery in child-bed, cf>ntaining many times the word 
jardyn ‘ afterbirth.’ Next to this is placed the hymn now under dis- 
cussion, doubtless because it begins with the word Jm^lyujas. This does 
not imply that the sciope of the hymn was mistaken ; the contrary is 
showh by tlie fact that its successor is undeniably a hymn to lightning ; 
but the oecurrencre of Jardyu offered as good a point of connection (in 
the absence of an alphabetical order — an idea wliich the Hindus never 
hit upon) as any other ; and they did not mind the incongruence between 
the literal meaning ‘placenta’ in the one hymn and the figurative 
‘ cloud-womb ’ in the other. But it is partly the recurrence of this 
word that has misleil the Euroi)can translators. 

The native treatment of the hymn exhibits considerable divergence, 
owing to its double character : it is a hymn to lightning ; and, on the 
other hand, the diseases attributed to lightning present yet more salient 
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points, which are made prominent in its designation and its ritual 
application. Ti e Anukramanl (i. 1. 7) simply calls it “ a l\ymn to cure 
consumption {yak,pna^: cf. the word kasas ‘from cough,’ in the third 
verse) ” ; in the ganamdld, Ath. Pari<;. 84. 7, it begins the group of hymns 
designed to cure takman. The Kauc^ika employs it twice. Once (118. 
1-10) it is used — along with i. 13 and vii. 11, which are ])alpably hymns 
addressed to lightning— in an incantation against thunderstorms bad 
weather,’ diirdina). Thus, 1 : Jnrdi/uja iti durdinam dyan praiyutti^-' 
(hati (I)arila : dardinarti meghdndm inndgahetuh : tadvind{vyd "gadum 
suktmh japan) ; 2. auvrcam ucfarajrdih ; 3. asy-iihn uka-kiskur fin (Ddr., 
kirhkurarah mukhlko kfirah) dddya; 4. nagno laldtam unnirjdiialj, ; 5. 
utsddya hdhyaio 'ngdrakajydle {dgrn^^arkard jnhoti (Dar., ^igrnpairdni 
garkard 'od) ; 6. kerdirkdu ddadhdti (Dar., kerdpanil 'ti yd snrdstre pun- 
darike ’il [?M8. jnivart-]) ; 7. varsaparlfah praiilomakarmias irih pari- 
kramya khaddydm arkaih k!<ipt‘(tm safnvapati (Dar., warn purvatra 
arkam. k^ipram sarhvapati : var.^end 'tipldito varm'parliah . . . ; gartah 
svabhdvajah irih sarvatra gatvd khaddydni arkaHauiutaj'llam(f) prakf- 
tena Huktena, pindikrhim ksipati glghram ). 

The hymn is again used in Kaug. 26.1-10, in a ceremony which is 
descTibed by Darila as giror'ogahhdisajyaui, .j,nd in every respect tits the 
dehnition ; it corresi)ond8 to v(‘rse 3o of the hynm. As it contributes 
nothing to the understanding of the hymn itself, this reference may 
suffice. 

III. Atharva-Veda i. 14. This hymn has been translated by Weber 
(ib., p. 408), Zimmer (ib., p. 314), and Ludwig (ib., p. 459). All agree in 
regarding it as a marriage-hymn ; and Zimmer evcm describes it as 
spoken at the end of the marriage ceremony. It will be sufficient to 
present tlitj first two (closely similar) versions in an English paraphrase : 

1. “The joy of love and glory do I take from her to myself, as a 
wreath from a tree ; like a mountain with broad foundation may she 
dwell a long time with {my] i)arents.’' 

This is supposed to come from the mouth of the groom, in tluj jjresence 
of the bride’s relatives, who thereuj)on re])ly : 

2. “This maiden here, O ruler, snail be surnuKhu'CMl to thee as thy 
wife; let her be bound in the house of [thy] mother, of [thy] brother, 
and of [thy] father. 

3. “She shall be the head of thy family ; to thee we Hurn*nd(^r her now ; 
long may she live with thy parents, until her head turns gray(?)” (so 
Z. ; “streaming blessings from head to foot ” W .). 

Then the young husband replies : • 

4. “ With the prayer of Asita, Kagyapa, and Gaya do I tie thy fortune 
to myself, as the sisters tie the trunk.” 

Zimmer adds : “ The sisters here referred to can only be those of the 
newly-married girl.” The trunk, he thinks, contains the dowry ; and 
he adds further : “The prospect of a rich dowry helr>ed many a maiden 
who would otherwise have remained a spinster to obtain a huslKind.” 

Ludwig translates in a manner .esscmtially the same, though with 
considerable variation in detail, and with more reserve in supplying 
pronouns and determining speakers. 
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Against this general understanding of the hymn stands the pregnant 
fact that it is not referred to in the tenth book of the Kaugika, where 
five chapters are devoted to the marriage-ritual. •^It is, however, rubri- 
cated in the second half of the tenth book, consisting of three chapters 
and a half (33-86), and entitled by the commentator strl-karmani 
‘ women’s rites and the scruple suggested by its absence from the 
tenth book might admit of being removed. But the Kaugika offers also 
evidence of a positive character. The hymn is ejnployed in a ritual 
evidently of a sinister character, quite unsuited to the joyous occasion 
with which the imagination of the translators has connected it. Thus : 
KauQ. sl6. 15 hhagaru asyd varca iti mdld-ni^pramanda- (Dar. Icrldd- 
yavargdjendakahydantadhdvana-keca'ni i^dnahatdyd (D. jvarahatdydh) 
anustaranyd vd kocam ulukhaladarane tri(^dle nikhanati, ‘ with the 
hymn i. 14 one buries a (her?) wreath, nispramanda, teeth-cleaner, and 
hair, the ko^a (imlva 9} of a cow slain by Rudra or of a burial-c.ow, in 
the hole of a mortar containing three stones 16. mMdm upainathyd 
*nvdha (D. vimatUyaf MS. vimahyam), ‘one repeats [the hymn] stir- 
ring up the wreath 17. trini kecmnandaldni (D. piinjake^dn) k^nnasu- 
trena vigcthya (D. baddhixl) tri^dle (D. nihanti) 'gniottardni, ‘ tying sepa- 
rately three tufts of [her] hair, [he buries them] in the hole containing 
the three stones, above [each] stone 18. athd 'sydi hhagavi utkhanati : 

yarn te hhagarh nicakhnus trigile yarn catuhgile : 
idam tarn utkhandmasi prajayd cxi dhanena ca, 

‘ then one digs up her bhaga (fortune? imlva 9) [with tlie verse] “ what 
bhaga of thine they buried, in a place containing three stones or four 
stones, that we now dig np again, together with offspring and wedlth.” ’ 

Tlie commentary is very corrupt in this passage, and many points in 
the ceremony are not clear ; but its character is plainly sinister. I 
explain the hymn as a woman’s incantation against a rival, and 
translate : 

1. ‘I liave taken to myself her fortune [bhaga) and glory, as [one 
takes] a wreath from a tree ; as a mountain with broad foundation, may 
she sit long with her relatives i^pUppi). 

2. ‘ Let this girl be subjected to thee as thy wife, 6 king Yarua ; [till 
then] let her be fixed to the house of [her] mother and brother and 
father. 

8. * O king [Yama], this [girl shall be] thy housekeeper ; to thee do we 
give her over ; [till that] may she long sit with her relatives (^pUr^u)j 
until her hair is scattered from her head (?). 

4. ‘ With the incantation of Asita and Ka<;yapa and Gaya do I bind 
up thy fortune, as sisters [pack something] within a casket [koga).’’ 

The surroundings of this ceremony in the Kaugika are equally con- 
clusive as to its character, as viewed by the authors of that treatise. It 
is preceded (36. 18, 14) by one that founds itself on AV. vi. 130, and is 
regarded by all the translators as a charm to rekindle the love of a 
truant husband ; and it is followed. (36. 19-24) by one attaching itself to 
iii. 18, and explained with equal unanimity as a woman’s charm for 
supplanting a more favored rival. 
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I add the curious statement of the Anukramanl as to this hymn : 
nanias te astu (i, j3) hhagani as yd (i. 14) iti sukte vdidyute dve dntts^ubhe 
prathMtiiaih vdidyuta7i^ paraui vdrunafh vo'ta yuniyaitt vd praihamemi 
vidyuta/n astd'fid dvitiyctia taAlavthaiH yaiiiaiu. There seems to he jio 
reason for associating these hymns, nor for regarding i. 14 as linking 
anything to do with lightning. It may h(‘ noted that the treatise regards 
the word yama in the hymn as a proper nann*, and not an epitliet 
(“ruler” [Bdndiger, Herrscher] of the translators). 

The concluding word of verse 3, <^amopydf, rendered hy Zimmer 
‘ until (her hair) turn gray,’ on authority of a conjecture of the Peters- 
burg lexicon, is in reality unexplainable. The (piarter- verso, d i;ir^mih 
{‘aoiojyydt, is, indeed, easily filled out hy reading it as d {drsaiidh 
pidt ; but the “ hair” and the three tufts of hair” of the Kaiu^ika sug- 
gest to me the emendation d (^h-sudh k{\*ani dpydt ‘ till sh(‘ has shod the 
hair from her head’ — i. e. ‘has grown bald.’ Or is the word to be 
emended to sanUpidt ( \'vap-\-d + sam) V 

16. Lexicographical notes froin the Mahabharata ; by Prof. 
Hopkins. 

Professor Hopkins had collected various new im^anings of words 
already treated in the Petersburg Lexicon, and gave sundry new (‘orn- 
pound words from tlie Bharata, not registered in the* Lexicon. He drew 
attention to the different numlxrings of the different Bombay editions. 
The old numbers arc retained in the new smaller dictionary, which 
makes some difficulty in finding the (dtations from the twelfth book. 

17. Introduction to the study of fb(‘ Old-Tndian Sibilants ; by 
Prof. Bloomfield and Dr. Edwar<l II. Spi(*k(M’, of Baltimore, M<1. 

The problems which are encountered in an investigation of the Old- 
Indiaii sibilants may be best foreshadowed by th(‘ following ])reliniinary 
statistical statements in referenc’e to the Petersburg h^xicson. In it we 
have found (jiioted 16 words which oc^imr written in various texts with 
all three sibilants of the Sanskrit alphabet. 8o (?. g. krsara (so the h*xi- 
con !) ‘ cake of rice and sesame’ is usually written in the M8S. as ki\*ara, 
and occurs also as kfsara : musala ‘ pestle ’ as m to^ala and nmsala ; Insa 
‘lotus-shoot’ as rfyet and visa. There are 45 cases (not counting tlie 
same word twice in composition, nor the cases in which all three sibi- 
lants occur) in whicdi and .s exchange with one another : g. dfsdid 
and d\\‘ad (rare) ‘millstone,’ and pfmyi ‘specikled.’ Then there 
are 38 words in whicli ^ alternates with s : e. g. ahhildsa and abkildsa 
‘desire.’ ka,sa. nikasa, and kcusa, nikasa ‘ tointhstone.’ Tluire an* more- 
over 68 cases of variation between .s* and s in comi)osition, whtm the 
second member of the compound begins with s and is precluded l)y an 
‘ alterant ’ vowel : e. g. go-saui and go-sa^ii ‘ obtaining cattle : ati- 
^dra and ati-sdra ‘diarrheea;’ m~sphuUnga and vi-sphulifiga ‘spark.’ 
Finally, there are about 250 cases in which f varies with .s* ; e. g. ansa and 
ahqa ‘ shoulder ;’ a^ru and asm ‘ tear ;’ krkaldga and ki'kaldsa ‘ lizard ;’ 
pdfisu and pdni^u ‘dust;’ sarhsruta and sar’n^Tuta ‘flowed together;’ 
kega and kesa ‘ hair.’ 
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These statements are hemmed in moreover by certain limitations. It 
was impossible even for a work of the extent of the Petersburg lexicon 
to accommodate within its framework systematit statements as to the 
vacillations of the MSS. ; yet these alone can furnish an adequate pic- 
ture of the excessive unsettleduess in the use of the sibilants throughout 
the Vedic and classical Sanskrit. The lexicon bases its statements in 
general u})on printed editions, and is in most cases shut off from an 
independent view of the materials which the editor uses. The editor 
alone has to grapple with the many problems of orthography ; these he 
solves and presents to the lexicon with varying degrees of correctness 
and exactness, according to his lights, and according to the extent to 
which they arouse his interest. Therefore the study of the sibilants, or 
any other problem in consonant phonetics, in order to be complete, 
ought to be founded upon an investigation of the M8S. ; at least, such 
critical material as is published along with the text-editions ought to 
furnish the ground upon whi(di the investigation is to bo founded ; and 
the only excuse for not referring the matter hack entirely to the MSS. 
is their inacciessibility and the enormous difficulty of the task. 

The bearings of the MSS. upon an investigation of the sibilants may 
be illustrated by the following examples : AV. ix. 1. 14, and xvi. 9. 4, the 
MSS. and the edition of Roth and Whitney read vahchlya ; vii. 8. 51, 
pydi^ifimahi ; tlu'se are recognized by Whitney, Index Verborurn under 
roots van and pyCi (cf. also American Journal of Philology, vi. 277 fg.), 
as precatives or .s?‘.s‘-aorist optatives, vafisislya ;in(l pydsislniahi ; Kau^, 
3. 8 th(‘ MSS. r(‘ad d\‘lspat(\ which is probably to be ('mended to dsisyate 
‘ he will sit,' in a forniula in the following passage : dsantyaiu hrahma- 
japam japati brUanpatir brahma brahniamdama dsisyate (MSS. dcispate) 
bfhaspafe yajhaih (jopftya etc-. ; Maitr. S. iii. t. 9 (end), the MSS. read 
<;iaiisyati for sam-^^yafi ; Kaug. 85. 19, two of s(wen MSS. read ^nici-gikatd 
ioT pdcl-sikatd ‘ stones and jK^bbh's Kaiu;. 88. 13, K. (the best MS.) reads 
dcaiicundni for deahsfindm g(*ii. plur. of Cicausti ‘desirous Gop. i. 2. 9, 
th(' edition reads {uvasa-u^dnareptforsavaca-aclnaresu : cf. Ait. Br. 8. 14. 

All these cases are in words containing more than one sibilant ; the 
deviaticms are due to a well-known tendency towards assimilation, 
which the sibilants (‘xercise upon one another. There are a considerable 
number of words in the language in which a sibilant etymologically 
false has firmly fixed itscdf, and has b(Mui always (‘orrectly explained as 
due to such processes. The most certain cases are, first, root ‘ dry,’ 
piska ‘dry’ (for *suska : cf. Zd. huSka)^ and root ^us icvas) ‘blow;’ 
then lira, and (for sa-{‘vat ; see Benfey, 

Wurzellexikon ii. 167; Orient und Occident i. 573 ; “Das indo-german- 
isehe Thenia des ZaMivorts ^zwei' ist DU,” Abh. d. Ges. d. Wiss. xxi. 7). 
In all of these a lingual or a palatal sibilant has attracted to itself a dental 
sibilant in the preceding syllable : cf. in general Osthoff, Zitr Geschichte 
des Perfects im i.-G., p. 494. In no way different in principle are the 
cases of vahi^iflya. pyaglf mahi and dgi^pate above. The case of 
‘ hare,' in which the original palatal sibilant in the first syllable of the 
word has attracted to itself a dental of the following syllable, is in no 
way different from the MS. readings pdgi'-gikatd and dgahgundm above. 
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It is evident tliat the conditions under which, and the extent to which, 
these assiinilatio’.s may be assumed to have taken place in words con- 
taining more than one uibilant will receive valuable help from such MP. 
readings. In these, such influences are exhibited not in a definitely con 
eluded form, but in the iorm of a tendency ; not in a few effects which 
allow us to guess at their cause with more or h^ss (u*rtainty, but at a 
stage of the process in whivh the eff(‘ct is seen as it were following 
closely upon the heels of the cause. 

The value of collections of this kind is a twofold one. First, they are 
directly useful in the editing of texts ; we learn from them that })al{ital 
and lingual sibilants exercise a strong attractive influence upon dentals 
in syllables immediately preceding or following, and we are thus led to 
emend with greater confideii(‘.e in <‘ases where the sense of a passage is 
improved by the restoration of the dental, as in the (;ase of aHisi/afc from 
di^ii^pate above. Secondly, we believe that such ixnsistent writings are 
destined to play" an important part in the discussions on tlu' infallibility 
of phonetic law, which siiem at present to imter ui)on a new phase, at 
least as far as non-s])ontaneous changes are concerm*d. The AV. con- 
tains other .s/Vaorist forms in addition to vahi^miia and u\ 

which the assimilation of the dental to the lingual is omitted under jmv 
cisely the same conditions : haslstatHy hdsisfdtn^ hdsistay Jidsi.pfs (sf'C 
Whitney, Index Verborum to Atharva-Veda, p. 887). And nowhere 
else in the s/.s-aorist (Whitney, Am. Journ. of Phil., vi. 276 fg.) do(*s the 
assimilation take i)lace. Certainly Osthoff’s first suggestion of a (;auH(‘ of 
the absence^ of the assinulation in the «f.s*-aorist, whicdi he regards a.s 
necessary in the light of c?/.s7ca etc. (ii)id. 499), becomes imj)rohable on 
account of vafupstya and pydi^ifimahi. In gtnieral those interest(‘d in 
the discussions respecting pliomdit* law cannot devoh^ too much atten- 
tion to the tentative exhibitions of their operation in the MHS. : i. e. to 
the manneri n which a phonetic law affeids the imlividiial in the lin- 
guistic community. 

Not very" differtuit iji principle are MS. readings like d(lhn(^apa-(,'(XUm 
for adhdsana-{‘ayin ‘ oc<ai])ying a. low (*ouch, Ap. T)h. S. i. 1. 2. 21 ; ki^a- 
'tid(^a for ki'^a-iidsa, MBh. 12. 10865. Here the assimilating infliuuice of 

seems to 0 ])erate across a syllable not (jontaining a mute (nd) ; that 
this mode of writing expresses a g(muine jdionetic influence seems to us 
no less (pertain than in the ]mx*eding cases, although we have at hand 
no ease in the language in which such phonetic- influence has siuxuxxled 
in transforming a word conclusively, as in (^rd^uira and 

The Petersburg Lexicon explains the first member of tlie Vedic ^'opu- 
lative compound (^und-slrdti ‘the plough and the share {RV., AV., 
Qankh. gr., etc.) as equivalent to hv7i, hvir * jdough-share.’ If this plausi- 
ble etymology be corre(?t, then i^uiid-nTrdu stands f(.»r stULd-stvdii (a mode 
of writing which is mentioned by the commeiitarit'S to th(3 lexicogra- 
phers*), and we have here a carfe of the dissimilatif)n of two succeeding 
dentals (again across the syllable nd, as in the cases immediately pre- 

♦ Tlie same commentaries have also runaftruu, a mode of writing W'lnch in turn 
represents assimilation, if any value he attached to it at all: cf. 
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ceding). This etymology, and this assumption of dissimilating influ- 
ences exercised by sibilants upon one another, can ^Iso be fortified by 
MSS. readings. Thus, Kaug. 24. 13 etc., the MSS. read su^lme in a for- 
mula soUennis addressed to a woman, married or about to be married : 
sumangali prajdvati su^lme: su^lme must be emended to su-sime 
‘ having a beautiful hair-parting.’ At AV. iv. 16. 7, the MSS. read gran- 
gayitvd for sramayitvd, where we must assume first dissimilation and 
then again assimilation ; then grangayitvd). Cf. also sarii- 

grutam and samgrdvayatl below. 

And there are other readings whhjh illustrate tln» constant tendency 
of sibilants in the same word to influence one another. AV. vii. 5. 2, 
the MSS. read Husanginas for sugarisinas ; Kaug. 50. 8, all MSS. have the 
unintelligible avasasya, which yields sense if emended to amgasya 
* having called down a curse (upon his enemies) Kaug. 48. 41, two MSS. 
read asigigu for agigisu ‘ desirous of eating.’ 

We may turn now to a case or two which illustrate the bearing of the 
MSS. u])(m words containing but one sibilant. We have mentioned 
above the fact that the root .s*r?t ‘ flow ’ occurs in the form fra. So the 
Petersburg Lexicon posits by the side of root 1. gru ‘ to hear ’ a root 2. gru 
‘to flow;’ it brings four cases from the RV. and one from the AV. 
(i. 8. 6) in illustration ; the case from the AV. is a (certain one beyond all 
peradv(mture : yad dnirem gavinyor yad iHistdv adhi sanigrntam ‘what 
has flowed together in the bowels, in the groins, and in the bladder. ' The 
lexicon furthermore has gravaa— phuj for even a larger number of cases ; 
then there occurs the variant dgrava for dsraxm ‘ stream Kauy . 6. 9, we 
have saxhgrdvayati as var. lect. of samHrdr>ayati. The text-editions pre- 
serve the readings with g ; and as investigators of the sibilants we might 
have bef'n misled into an attempt at a phonetic explanation, but for a 
case precisely opposite. AV. vii. 66. 1, the MSS. read and the editors have 
retained asravan iox agravan ‘they heard,’ just as they have sarhfrw/am 
for sarhsratain above : yad asravan pagava vd/yanidnarh tad hrdhmanam 
punar asrndn njxditu.'^ Evidently we ought to emend in future editions 
according to tlie sense, and recognize that we are entitled to employ 
this experience wherever a change seems necessary. The gain for 
grammar, though negative, is valuable enough, for we have established 
definitely a case of absolute confusion of these sounds in the earliest 
documents. 

Once more, extended study of the MSS. will alone lead to a true 
estimate even of the most persistent modes of writing, when these are 
in conflict with other serious considerations. We will illustrate this 
only by a case or two. At Kau^. 4. 15, the MSS. unanimously read 
vaglydn for wsiydn : sa x^asiydn yajamdno bhavati (in antithesis to 
pdplydn in the preceding sutra) ; A V. xviii. 4. 49, all MSS. read vagtyas 
for vastyas (Whitney, Index Verb, std) voce), and the same false writing 
occurs elsewhere. Kaug. 8. 10, all MSS. read vi^aye for vigaye in .a 
sutra of such terseness and obscurity {vigaye yathdntharam) that the 

* Cf. also prmravana, which ac(K)rding to the Petershurg Lexicon is often 
written pra^ravana. 
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editor would certainly have accepted the reading of tlie MSS. but for 
Darila’s explicit gloss of the word by samdeha and sarn<:aya. Fortifit^d 
by these .and many sirjjjilar observations, we venture to go a step beyon<l 
the Petersburg Lexicon in our treatment of tlie word keiura-kesara 
‘ hair, mane.’ There is authority for both reaciings ; tlie earliest texts. 
AV. (the word does not occur in the RV.), VS., gat. Br., (dc., write kesara, 
and the etymology (Lat. c(PsaHes) points at lirst sight to dental .v not 
lirigualized on account of the r following. On the other hand, the MSS. 
of the classical texts (e. g. Paficahmtra, Rtiisaiiiluira, etc.) write h^ara ; 
and keqa ‘hair,’ kegava ‘hairy,’ ke{dn ‘ long-hair(‘<l, ar<' written witii <: 
everywhere. The Petersburg Lexicon arrives at no decision, hut heads 
its article with both writings, giving precedence to tlie om^ with 4 ?. Yet 
both cannot be correct, and we see reason for deciding in favor of keeara. 
The considerations adduced against that reading n^solve theniselves into 
nothing more than the readings of the earlier M8F>. : and that alone does 
not impress us siifticdeiitly, because we have found th(‘ MSS. fallilile in 
their treatment of sibilants. So far as the etymology is c.oncerned, we 
believe that the writing ke^ara fa vors it as well as kesarcL We assunu^ 
that the of the first syllable has assimilated the dental sibilant to a 
palatal, precisely as for A (H)m]»let(‘r proof of this assump- 

tion may be reserved for a future paper. At jiresiuit we would jioint to 
such cases as ke{^a etc., ko<;;a (Gothics hus)^ q.dkrt possibly <^akrd 

(sacer), and such writing as kt^nra- (more common than ki'sara and 
krsara) ;* the close similarity in pronunciation of k and e jiroved by 
cases like ^^arkota ‘ a kind of serpent' and karkotaka ‘ name of a certain 
serpent,’ lopdgd and lopdka etc. (cf. KZ. xxv. 125). and favors the assump- 
tion that k may have exercised the same effect ujion a neighboring s as 
f. In this way is placed upon the same level as k(\nvic.. and 
the earlier writing (kesara) may he either simply a case of confusion of 
g and s (of which there are about 250 instalKM^s), or perhaps brought 
about by an analogical imitation of the influeiKJO which is always (‘xer- 
cised by an r following anywhere in a word u]>on a (hmtal sibilant, 
which would but for the r be lingualized by an alterant vow(d preceding 
it, as e. g. ill dhdsara from root dhvas. Tlie order of develo])ment would 
then be : Indo-European kaisara, Indian kesara, and finally kesara. 

The statements just made implicitly contain a programme of the work 
lief ore us. It consists 1. in fixing the correct orthography of a. given 
word containing one or more sibilants in a given period ; 2. in d(*s(‘Tib- 
ing and accounting for the variations by which the (*()rf(‘ct writing is 
beset ; 3. if possible, in fixing the pronunciation of th(» sibilants^at any 
given period of Indian literature. 

The last of these tasks presents well-nigh insuperable difficulties, so 
far as the lingual and palatal sibilants are concerned. The vfirnaculars 
have leveled the difference in the pronunciation of these sounds, even 
where, as in the case in the Gipsy languages, they have jireserved thc^ 
difference betwcjen the dental sibilant on the om^ hand and the palatal 

* Cf. also cukara for sukara (Petersburg hexitjoii suh voct), and rukanaea for 
rvkaiiasd. 
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and lingual on the other. Etymological considerations are of course 
nearly useless in delicate questions of pronunciation.^ 

Our aids in this task in g€>neral are threefold.* 1. On the hither side 
we havti the history and development of the sibilants in the modem 
languages of India, beginning with the Pali-Prakrit dialect, and contin- 
uing with the vernaculars. Our task here is a comparatively simple 
one, because in general all these dialects present the sibilants in a stage 
of advanc/cd decay. The sibilants in earliest Pali-Prakrit times have 
been merged into the one dental sibilant ; and whatever differences 
have cropped out in the modern vernaculars are new and of no etymo- 
logical value. Tliere are two exceptions to this state of things. The 
Buddhistic inscriptions of king Agoka or Piadasi follow in general the 
literary Fiili in the fusion of the sibilants, except those of the Kapur-da- 
Oiri version. Th(‘se hav^e preserved the sibilants intact as in Sanskrit, 
aside fivmi specialties of treatment (e. g. Unfoi'tunately, the 

material of these inscriptions is very small, and, though it tends to 
strengthen our confidence in the general correctness of the readings of 
Vedio Jind Sanskrit MSS. and editions, it contributes but very little in 
(;ases of doubtful orthogra])hy. 

Sonu'what more irnportfint is a second document, the language of the 
(Jipsi(‘s, If(‘re tlie [wfiatal and lingual sibilants have become fused into 
a lingual .j#, but tin' dental a has kept itself perfectly clear as a dental. 
So snJck()=:={*i(ska : ; (1es=(1a^xietc.,hvLtaf(-ai^has-ami : khast 

^hasfn. But here, as in the case of the Kapur-da-Giri inscriptions, but 
little aid can be found in cases of special diflkailty ; the testimony of 
both will make for conservative criticism from the point of view of 
inner Indian traditio7i against testimony from without. 

2. On f.h(^ farther side of th(' Vedic lang\iage lies the testimony to 
which we must turn for most of our information, the related languages. 
This is CO ipfto the foundation of such an investigation ; it is hardly 
necessary to point out how instimdively the representatives in the 
related tongm^s of words containing sibilants are searched out as the 
starting point from which all facts in the later development of the sibi- 
lants are to be traced and described. 

il. We trust to a closer scrutiny of the sibilant within the private life 
of the Vedic and (classical dialects for most of the information which we 
hope to contribute to this subject. Here is the }>oint where least has 
been done, and here we must search for a solution of the difficmlties and 
inconsistencies wdiiidi are left after the contributions from without have 
been exhausted. We have exemplified pretty (dearly the nature of the 
help which is to V)e derived from within by our remarks on the use of 
the MSkS. Numerous oth(*r conflicts between etymology and native tra- 
dition will undoubtedly be solved in this way, if they are solved at all. 

After th(> usual vote of thanks to the American Academy for 
tlu^ ns(‘ of its assembly-room, tlie Society^ adjourned to meet at 
New Haven, Wednesday, October 27 , 1886 . 
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Thk Society met at 3 o’clock p. m. in the Library Room of thc‘ 
Divinity School of Yale University. The President, Professor 
Whitney, being absent, on account of illness, the Vice-president, 
Rev. Dr. Ward, of New York, took the chair und (tailed the 
meeting to order. 

The Recording Secretary, Professor Lyon, of Cambridge, 
Mass., read the minutes of the May meeting and they were 
approved. The Treasurer, Mr. Van Name, announced, on* behalf 
of the Committee of Arrangements, that an invitation had been 
extended by President Dwight of Yale University for the 
members to meet socially at his house in the evening, and that 
the same had been gratefully accepted. 

On the part of the Directors, the Oorresjionding Secretary, 
Professor Lanman, gave notice tliat the spring meeting would be 
held at Boston on the second Wednesday (tlie IJth day) of May, 
1887, and that the Recording and (Jorres})onding Secretaries wen‘ 
to serve as a Committee of Arrangements. 

On recommendation ,of the Directors, the following |)ersons 
were elected as Corporate Members of the Society : 

Prof. Charles R. Brown, Baptist Theological Seminary, Newton 
Centre, Mass. ; 

Prof. S. Burnham, Baptist Theological Seminary, Hamilton, N. Y. ; 

Mr. C. E. Crandall, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. ; 

Prof. Francis B. Denio, Theological Seminary, Bangor, Maine ; 

Miss Caroline FitzGerald, New York City ; 

Mr. Richard J. H. Gottheil, Columbia College, New York City ; 

Mr. Robert F. Harper, New Haven, Conn. ; 

Mr. Morris Jastrow, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

Rev. Maximilian L. Kellner, Ejnscopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Mass. ; 

Madame Zenaide A. Ragozin, San Antonio, Texas. a 

The Corresponding Secretary laid before the Society a parcel 
of rubbings of inscriptions from Buddhist convents at Fang 
shan, some fifteen or twenty miles south-west of Peking. Under 
date of July 6, 1886, the sender, Mr. Rockhill, writes as follows 
concerning them : No. 1 is dated in the tenth year Ch’ien Thing 
of Tien eha of the Liao of Kitan Tartar dynasty (A. D. 1110). 
No. 2 is dated in the twelfth year Ta Ting of She tsung of the Kin 
dynasty (A. D. 1172). No. 3 is of the twentv-third year of the 
same (X. D. 1183). No. 4 is dated in the sixth year Ch’ien T’ung 
18 
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of Tien cha (A. D. 1107). No. 7 has the same date as No. 2. 
The substance of the iiiscrmtions does not seeixi to be important, 
except on account of the Sanskrit dhdranu and of the Sanskrit 
quotation written in one of them. Mr. Rockhill adds that this 
kind of Sanskrit text appears to be the only one now obtainable 
in or about Peking ; and that he hopes to ascertain later on 
whether there may not be something ot interest at Wu t’ai sban, 
the oldest sanctuary in Northern China. 

Protap Chandra Roy, in a letter dated Calcutta, July 17, 1886, 
describes the way in which the Hindus study their great Epic. 
Whenever the Bharata is read, it is read to a group of hearers. 
The professional reciters, who are all Brahmans, read the poem 
to larger audiences. They who read are called pdthakas. Side 
by side with them sit th(i dhfxrakas [‘supporters ’], whose business 
it is to correct the pdtliahas. Generally it takes about three 
months to complete the recitation of the entire Maha Bharata. 
[Leaving out the Harivah^a, this would be at the rate of about 
one thousand couplets a day.] Both ‘readers’ and ‘supporters’ 
are handsomely paid by those in whose houses the recitations are 
given. And throughout the entire period, Brahmans are sumptu- 
ously fed every day, and are rewarded with the daJasind, which 
varies from a four-anna bit to a rupee [about twelve to tifty cents]. 
At tlie conclusion of the reading, a large number of persons, 
chiefly Brain naiis, are fed, and large gifts are made to them. 
There is another class of men called kathaka.% who sing the 
Bharata, draw “bumper” audiences, and receiver larger remunera- 
tion. Sometimes the pdthakas recite the poem in the morning 
and the kathakas sing it in the afternoon, the audience of the 
former being a learned one and that of the latter a miscellaneous 
one. 

Rev. D. Stuart Dodge, through Mr. Van Name, lays before 
the Society, with a request for suggestions, a scheme for founding 
a School of Biblical Archaeology and Philology in the East. The 
plan is soon to be more fully set forth in the Predryterian Peview 
by Rev. PTenry W. Hulbert, now studying at Beirtlt, where the 
school, if establislied, would probably be located. 

The Society now proceeded to the hearing of communications. 

1. On the Syriac part of the Chinese Nestorian Tablet; by 
Prof. I. IT. Hail, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New YorR 
City. 

*♦ 

In some quarters it has been the fashion to draw in question the 
veracity of the old writers on the subject of the Nestorian tablet ; 
particularly of that part which gives the names of seventy preachers of 
the gospel. The reason for this doubt is the fact that most of the 
impressions brought to America omit those names. But on comparing 
the various impressions, scarcely any two are of equal extent, each 
omitting some part of the stone, llius there are two in the library of 
the Auburn Theological Seminary, each partial, and each supplying 
defet;ts of the other ; one at New Haven, showing more than one of the 
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Auburn impressions, but less than the other ; one in the Bible House at 
New York, showing less than any of those just mentioned ; one at Beloit 
College, showing more Jhan any of them ; and so on. 

To one who studies the literature of the subject, there can be no doubt 
that the old writers were in the main correct, and that the seventy 
names are there. For instance, in J. S. Assemani’s Bibliotheca OrknU 
alis, tom. ii., pars hi., p. dxxxviii. ff., the author states that he used 
two impressions of the stone (Ex Archetypo desumpta exempla duo 
consului), one of which was made {impressmn) before the year 1631, and 
the other sent by P. Couplet with many Chinese books to Pope Innocent 
XI. But in the latter desiderautur Syriaca nomina septuaginta jme- 
conum Evangelii, quce in altero ad rnargmem impressa conspicinnitur. 

All the impressions in America have been like this last ; that is, they 
lacked the ed.geH of the stone, on which, according to ail the accounts, 
from Athanasius Kircher and Andreas Muller down to Dr. S. Wells 
Williams, are to be found the seventy names in Syriac. But within a 
few weeks an impression has come to the American Bible Society, which 
not only shows the complete face of the stone, but one of the sides 
complete, and about two-thirds of the other side. Rev. C. Goodrich, a 
missionary of the A. B. C. F. M., who has seen the stone, thinks it con- 
tains the entire inscjribed portion. This impression was obtained on the 
16th of June, 1886, by Mr. J. Thorne, a well-known colporteur of the 
American Bible Society. From all considerations that appear in the 
literature of the subject, this impression must be much tlie best that has 
ever been consulted by any of the writers who have treated it. It shows 
a number of diacritic points, and marks of punctuation, whic^h (;ouId 
not have been seen by Assemaiii ; and the impression enables me to 
correct a number of mistakes of both Assemani and Kiniier ; and, at 
tlie same time, to decide between the two when they differ. 

Unfortunately, the side on which most of these seventy names occur 
is disfigured by a late Chinese inscription, which cuts into tlie Syriac 
and the old Chinese in places, and (;ommemorat(^s the setting up of the 
stone in 1859, in the position stated by Dr. Williams in The Middle 
Kingdom. But this new inscription mrely interferes with the reading 
of the Syriac, making hopeless only one of the seventy names, and that 
one about which Kircher and Assemani differ. 

Whether the extra twenty-four names which Kircher gives in his 
ProdromuH Coptuff exist on that part of the stone whic^h tin? Bible House 
impression does not cover, or whether, as Assemani maintained, Kircher 
forged them, cannot be said. But the twenty-four names read as if 
Kircher had made a double copy of part of the inscription, and g?)t his 
two sets of notes confused. 

In this summary only a few points of the communication can be 
noticed. The chief errors in Asseraani’s reading of the Syriac^ are haro 
given; reference to Assemani being made by his “Classes,'' on pp. 
DXLii. to DXLVi., in the volume and part above mentioned, which 
include all that is on the impressitin of the edges of the stone. The 
impression of the face of the stone, given by Assemani, supra, pp. 
DXLVili. to DL. , can be compared on many of the impressions, 
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Classis L No. 8, Assemani JBLmJQX^Z (Isaac), wrong for 4au^2 
(Ephraim). No. 9, Assemani hdUntt.*! (Isaac), wrong for u>92 (Abi). 

Classis IL No. 1, Asseinani jaLd2 AcaciuscO, wrong for 
(Bakus, or Bacchus) ; also, Assemani wrongly has a O (waw) prefixed to 
the last word ; and he has the same mistake with the last word of No. 
2. No. 5, Assemani wrongl/ for 29bdLOA. No. 6, Assemani 

wrongly ^lTYJ•1^ ^ for » : that is, has the form Yuhanan instead 

of Yohannes : also wrongly for 

Classis III. No. 3, Assemani wrongly (Yoannes), for 

^aUL^l (Job). In this instance Kircher is right. No. 13, Assemani 
wrongly ^ (John), for yyiAl (Noah). In this instance also 

Kircher is right. 

Classis IV. No. 1. In this instance it is impossible to decide between 
Kircher and Assemani, for the new Chinese inscription has mutilated 
the letters too badly. Nos. 4 and 7, Assemani wrongly M9bS0 for SLto. 

Classis V. No. 2, Assemani wrongly for ; and, what is 

more important, wrongly (of Siiiistan, i. e. of China), for 

(Shiangtsfi). It is astonishing that he should make such 
a blunder, for the “of Binistan” occurs elsewhere in the inscription, 
on the face of the stone. No. 3, Assemani wrongly for 

and wrongly omits the connecting prefix v^aw of the last 
word, materially changing the sense. No. 11, Assemani wrongly omits 
the word at the end, ZaUBDO. 

Classis VT. No. 1, Assemani wrongly (priest), for 

(canon). Nos. 2 and 3, Assemani wrongly adds 2X»XiO (there never 
could have been any such word on the stone, for the old Chinese fills 
the place). No. 7, JQau^fMD (Mar Sergius), is the correct reading ; 
Assemani and Kircher are both wrong ; the first reading fcSIObflLVi* 
(Jacob), the second reading (Mar Joseph). No. 10, Asse- 
mani wrongly (Elias), for (Zecharias). No. 12, Assemani 

wrongly UBD0btL»a04l (Cyriacus), for >003^3 (Bakus, or Bacchus). 

Classis VII. No. 1, Assemani omits a ynd after the rish, in the name. 

The corrections tt> be made in Assemani and Kircher’s representation 
of the fac*e of the stone are much less considerable. 

Other matters of the communication, historical, descriptive, geo- 
graphical, bibliographical, and palaeographical, are omitted here for the 
sake of brevity. The full communication, when printed, will contain 
also the complete Syriac text of the stone, 
c 

2. On a ncMdy discovered Syriac Manuscript ; by Prof. Hall. 

Some two or three years ago a manuscript in Ancient Syriac was 
found in a church in the village Minganish in Tiary (in Kfirdist^n), 
and copied by Rabban Yonan (^Ob* Rabban Jonah), the only 

remaining Nestorian monk of the village. The copy was brought to 
Urmi (Oroomiah) in 1885, by Kasha Oshana (ZsJkX02 ZX0, Priest 
Osha'na, or Ausha'na), who has been engaged with the Rev. Benjamin 
I^baree in revising the Modern Syriac translation of the Old Testament. 
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Other copies were then taken from the original, among which mine was 
made by David < f Targawar, the son of Deacon J acob, during the present 
year, for Eev. Mr. Labaree, and by the latter transferred to me. The 
original, I am informed by Mr. Labaree, is at Kochannis in Kftrdi8t4n, 
tsbe seat of the patriarchal residence, and is the propei*ty of the patri- 
arch (as a corporation sole). The present patriarch is Mar Simon 
but the literary man or scribe in charge is the patri- 
arch’s secretary, Rabban Yonaii, above-named. I think that the first 
intelligence brought to America respecting the manuscript was sent by 
the Rev. Mr. Shedd, one of our missionaries in Persia. It awakened 
great interest among the Nestorians ; and a translation of it into l^odern 
Syriac was made orally by Kasha Oshana, put into writing by Mr. 

Shedd, and published in the (‘Rays of Light’), a 

monthly publish(‘d by the mission at Oroomiah ; the translation being 
spread through eight numbers, from Keri I., i. e. Autumn 1., or Tishri 
I., October, 1885, to Tyyar, or May, 1886. The original is said to be a 
quarto of about 160 pages. My copy is a quarto of 128 pages, the written 
part of the page 6^ x 4^ inches in dimension, and 18 lines to the page ; 
the writing beautiful Nestorian, very fully pointed. 

The Syria(‘ title of the manuscript is 2oti^2.9e^ 2xJkXX 

2ao4jB mAo4ua that is, His- 

tory of Mar Yawallaha (or, in Jacobite, Yaballaha), catholic [patriarch] 
of the East, and of Rabban Sauma, general bishop (or, deputy general, 
or vicar general). No date, and no author’s name, appears ; nor have 
the American missionaries any clue to the date of the original manu- 
script at Kochannis. But the first writer or author was plainly both 
contemporary and native, or to the manner born ; and sin<;e the latest 
date mentioned in the MS. is Nov. 15, 1629 of the Selucid era, = A. D. 
1317, we have a pretty good approximation to the date. 

Not to go into a discussion of the historical connections of this MS. 
with other literature, it may be stated that it is imupie in presenting the 
matters from a Nestorian standpoint, besides containing a number of 
matters not elsewhere related. Yawallaha (Jaballaha) is repeatedly 
mentioned in Assemani’s Bibliotheca OrientaliH, as are others of the same 
name. On p. 620 of tom iii., pars, i., he is set dowm as the 82d in Asse- 
mani’s list of tlie Patriarchs of the Chaldeans or Nestorians, compiled 
from “Mari, Amro, Bardiebrmo, et aliis.” Asseinani elsewlmre calls 
him Jaballaha III. Our MS. covers about the entire i)eriod of the patri- 
archate of Jaballaha, as Assemani gives it ; and his dates agree piietty 
closely with those of the MS. Assemani, however, gives the date of his 
death as the end of Saturday before the 3d Sunday of Church dedication, 
the 13th of November, in the year of the Greeks 1629. This MS. there- 
fore laps over the death of Gregory Bar Hebrmus, and furnishes a par- 
allel document with his chronicles. The Syriac scholar will immediately 
see in how many interesting directions its connections lead, and of how 
great value it is. 

The introduction and title are in the usual style of Syrian authors. 
Then follows an essay in the missionary spirit and view ; for the further- 
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ance of which the author writes the events he treats of, “ everything 
just as it was.” 

First is the story of Rabban Sauma ; then the early history of Mar 
Yawallaha ; then the journey of the two westward. The original start 
of Mar Yawallaha was from his native place Khshang, in the East, an4 
was made with a view to l)ecoming an ecclesiastic. Fifteen days’ travel 
brought him to Rabban Sauma, whose disciple he became. After three „ 
years’ service he became very eager to go westward, and to visit the 
shrines of the martyrs and Jerusalem. After much persuasion he 
itiduced Rabban Sauma to go ; and the two gave all they had to the 
poor, apd started, though not without much opposition. 

The narrative is interesting. They pass the city Tanght, the country 
of Lhthn, thence to Kashgar, to the city Tleos, and to a church called 
Mar Zion near tlie city Ths. Thence to Azerbaijan and to Baghdad. 
Thence they go to Marga, to Beth Garma, to Arbil, to Mosul, to Singara, 
Nisibin ; to the island of Beth Zodai ; visiting shrines everywhere. 
After some retracing of steps and some trouble, they obtain from King 
Abaka permission to go to Jerusalem. 

On the journey Mar Yawallaha (formerly Mark, son of Beni-el) is 
made Metropolitan of Katai and Aung, and Sauma is made deputy of 
the churches. Detained by a war. Mar Yawallaha has remarkable 
dreams and adventures, and finally is ordained patriarch at the church 
Kuka, near Baghdad, on Saturday, 24 November. 1593 of the Greeks 
(A. D. 1281). This date, as well as the main history, agrees with Asse- 
mani’s account, so far as the two are parallel, except that Assemani 
gives the day as 1st Sunday of Dedication of a church — i. e., that whose 
antiphon and lessons have that reference. At that time Mar Yawallaha 
was 37 years old. 

After many adventures he came to Oroomiah, and thence to Maraga. 
Under King Argoun, lu^ rebuilt his church at Maraga. and cloisters for 
liimself also. Argoun proposed to conquer Syria and Palestine if the 
Western Christians would join him ; and, after consulting Mar Yawal- 
laha, sent, on the latter’s recotiimendation, Rabban Sauma as ambassa- 
dor to the pop(‘ and the kings of the West, pn^viding him liberally with 
supplies, and presents for the Western powers. 

Rabban Sauma’s journey then takes place. He goes by the Black Sea 
to Constantinople, and is received with great honor by the Greek 
emperor. Is much impressed with Santa Sophia, and other things 
beyond his power of expression, tie sails to Naples, goes thence to 
Romi, and im'ets the cardinals— the pope having recently died. From 
Rome to ‘‘Tuzaban” (Tuscany?), thence to Genoa, thence through a 
country (;alled Unbar to Paris, thence (apparently) to England, or, at 
least, 20 days’ journey tf) the king of England. Thence to the city of 
Giwa, in winter, where things were green all the year ; thence to Rome, 
where he met the pope, transacted his business, and returned to King 
Argoun, by the same route by which he came. This was in the year of 
the Greeks a598=A. D. 1287. 

The rest of the manuscript is taken up with chronicles of the years 
from 1599 (A. I). 1288) to 1623 (A. D. 1312), giving accounts of matters 
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among the Nestorians. The death of Rabban Saiima occurred in 1605 
(A. D. 1394) ; ard the death of Mar Yawallalia is mentioned, as above 
stated, as occurring in the year of the Greeks 1639. The MS. agrees 
with Assemani within two days respecting this date : ‘'And he departed 
the night of Sunday of [the words that begin 

the nitual of that day], on the t5th of the latter TisJiri [November]. 

In this sketch it is impossible to hint at the interesting and valuable 
matter of the narrative. But the MS. is in evei*y way worth publishing 
entire. 

d. Some Arabic proverbs ; collected by Mr. James Richard 
Jewett, Fellow of ITarvard College, now studying in Syria* 

Mr. Jewett has collected three or four hundred proverbs in the 
common dialect and of these he sent hfty, from Aleih, September 3, 
1886. Some of those which he sent have been omitted. be(‘aiise they are 
given by Khouri or by Landberg. 

1. rah el htndr hatta yesta'tr qiir fitly rejf beta damaitt. ‘ The ass went 
to borrow horns ; he came back without ears.’ Used of one who loses 
what he already has in the effort to get more. 

3. kiill ma ji't btdkul tdiyyil). ' The hungrier you are, tin* better you 
will eat.’ 

•3. ndti qilUet el chel seddu *al killib surflj. ‘ From lack of horses they 
fasten saddles on the dogs.’ 'al is for 'ala 7. 

4. ed dtk 'dlamu niezhiltu. ‘The cock's world is his dunghill.’ 

5. raekkaebnak wardnOy medd^t tdiek 'al chnrj\ * We mounted you 
behind us and y(m have str»'tched your hand to the saddle-bag.’ Applied 
to one wh(> has repaid kindness with treachery. 

6. ill blrfih l<' bdn el 'urdn beddu ya'wir 'atnu. ‘ lie who goes among 
the one-eyed must blind his eye,’ i. e. render himself one-eyed, ill for 
ilUdi. When you go to Rome, do as the Romans do. 

7. 'allemndk es sliddi, sabaqtna 'al bfib, ‘ We taught you begging (and) 
you have outstripped us to the doors’ (and thus dei)rived us of what we 
might get ; for when we go to any house begging, you have bt*en there 
before us, and now we get nothing). Applied to one who uses assistance 
given by another to that other’s disadvantage, bfib plural of bdb. 

8. ill byihtaj Ul kelb blqulluh ya hajj kelb. ‘ He who needs a dog says 
to him, “ Mr. Dog.” ’ Applied in case a man “ having an axe to grind ” 
uses a little flattery. IdiJJy * pilgrim,’ is a title of respect given to those 
who have made the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

9. ill blld'ib el quit beddu yilqa charamMu. ‘ He who i)lays with the 
cat will get its scratches.’ 

* Transliteration. i= ; ^=:k; ^ = 6-d ; — 

ja — lb z; p = ' ; ^ — yh; ^ — </. The designates a souiid like that 

in English hat; aiTd «, a sound like that in German Vahr. A macron over a 
vowel denotes a long sound ; a circumflex denotes a long and accented one. And 
d is always to be unilerstood as long and accented, as if marked with a 
circumflex, 
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10. la hyi^tert semek bil moi. ‘ No one buys fish in the water.’ 

11. iM>V kelboek yahmi ddrcek jauwwi' bisscek ydkul fdrcek. * Satisfy 
your dog, he will defend your house. Starve your cat, she will eat your 
mouse.’ 

1^. qdlu lid dik qdl kull H bwaqtu mlify. ‘ They said to the cock, 
“Crow.” He said, “ Everything is good in its time.” ’ 

18. min chaufu min es suchn ^dr yinfuch 'al leben. ‘ From his fear of 
heat he began to blow on the leben." Leben is a preparation of milk 
much esteemed by the natives as well as by many Europeans residing 
in Syria. It is prepared by putting some fermenting substance in sweet 
milk. It looks like our curds, but is quite a different thing. It is always 
most refreshingly cool ; hence the proverb. 

14. harab min ed dubb, waqa' fl 7 juhb. ‘ He fled from the bear, (and) 
fell into the well.’ Out of the frying-pan into the fire. 

15. min ed delfi li taht el mizrdb. ‘From the drops (to) under the 
spout.’ By delfi is meant the water which trickles down through the 
earthen roofs after or during a rain. The mizrdb is a wooden spout two 
or three feet long set in the edge of the roof to diain off the water from 
the roof, and send it away from the foundations of tlie house when it 
rains. The meaning is the same as that of the proceeding proverb. In 
seeking to avoid a few drops one sometimes gets a thorough drenching. 
Given by Khouri and by Landberg. 

16. zawwajt binti lachlus min baldlia, ijitnl u arba' min wardha. ‘ I 
married off my daughter to get rid of the care (trouble) of her, she came 
to me and four behind her. ’ lachlus for li achlu^. 

17. ma ft dibs ilia f I Ba'albek ? ‘ Is there no molasses except in Baal- 
bek ?’ Bibs is the name of the molasses made from grapes for which 
Baalbek is famous, ft means ‘ there is.’ 

18. sahhdd, u jnsdrif ? ‘ A beggar and making conditions ?’ Beggars 
shouldn’t be choosers. 

19. mitl limdr ez zayydt kull ma nadahu sdhbu byilqaf. ‘Like the 
oil-seller’s donkey, the more his master calls him the more he stops.’ 

20. wcekkail el quit bil jibndt. * He put the rat in charge of the 
cheeses.’ Same meaning as in No. 21. 

21. mitl illi blww'kMl ed duhb Ml kcerm. ‘ Like the man who puts the 
bear in charge of the vineyard.’ Bears are fond of grapes and make 
ravages in vineyards, 

22. ta y'sib el ghrdb. ‘ Till the crow grows white.’ 

23. il 'ddi tiqta! charazit il Mr. ‘ Custom cuts through the curbstone 
of th^ well.’ That is, a groove is worn in the curb of a well by repeat- 
edly drawing up water and dragging the rope over the stone. The 
charazi is a large stone placed over the mouth of a well and has a round 
hole in it through which buckets are let down. I have seen stones 
which had been deeply grooved by the rope. 

24. f'dm ivdhid byiMn^ tnin. ‘ The food qf one will satisfy two.’ That 
is, it costs little more for a family of say five or six, than it does for one 
of four or five. 

25. 'aJkrat il chdndtl rawwahi^it hmdr il mkdri. ‘The khan-keeper’s 
ten paras made the muleteer loose his donkey (lit. made the donkey of 
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the muleteer go away).’ The explanation of this is said to be that a 
muleteer refusb’.,^ to pay ten paras (about a cent) to the khan-keeper for 
the privilege of tying l)is donkey in the khan, tied the beast outside and 
it was stolen. 

26. ill ma'u mal ydkul rizz uri^ftha will ma ma'u miil byitne^itaq 'ar 
riha. ‘He who has money eats rice and sftlja and he who has no 
money smells the scent.’ sftha is the name of a native dish of meat cut 
very fine and put on circular pieces of dough having the edges turned 
up. The whole then is baked. It is like little meat pies with l[)ottoni 
crust but no top one. 

27. witl el hamir el hid la ydjihh ilia 7 niarniagha. ‘ Like wiiite don- 
keys,' he likes nothing but rolling (in the dust).’ 

28. el inatrah datpjiq welhmdr lehhdt ‘Tlie place is jiarrow^ and the 
donkey is a groat kicker.’ Used in case everything seems tt> be against 
a man, with somewhat of the meaning ()f our j)roverb “misfortunes 
never come single.” 

29. irrSdlredl, kvll ma jlatfu sldi, ‘Tiie bad is bad hat's bad is 
bad) ; the more you polish it, the more it rusts.’ 

80. siryKlI m(i lu, dikktu barba'tas. ‘Trowsers lie has none, but his 
susi)enders cost fourteen piasters' (acc^ording to another version, ‘two 
dollars’ hirydlaiH). nirwal are the baggy trow’S(‘rs of the Syrians. The 
dikki, ‘ girdle,' which 1 translate^ by • susptmders,' is in reality a cord 
passed through a hem in the top of the trowsers and ust^d to fasten 
them around the waist. 

81. dkaridcUb u, hayyil qadtb. ‘Speak of the w^ilf and get ready 
the stick.' Like our “ Speah of angels and you wu'Il hear the rustling of 
their wings ” 

82. min kdn id dik dalihi kdn el qinn ma'wah. 

for guide has the hen-house for his abod(‘.’ 

33. dahbir ll Jdr qabl ed ddr wer rafiq qabl el {artq. 
neighbor before your hous(\ ami your (umipanion before your route, 

84. el qird ba,Hn uiinm ghazal ' The* monk(^v' is in his mother’s eye a 

ma'ua hqalh eH m'ir. • Tl.<> ii.^aniiiK is in tl.n in-art of tlio ))oot.’ 
That is, the poet alone knows what he intended to express, 
to be particularly tnie of sonH‘ Arabic 
86. bins' al 'an il baida min bddha wij jaji minjabha. ^ 

the egg, “ Wtiat (hen) laid it?” and about the hen, - Who brought U.' 

37. lau bimf ijjKmel hirdchbtu kiin byiq»: byiksnr ruqbtn. 'If the 

camel should see his hump, he would fall and break his nee.k , 

38. beddu yazzi u ma bya'rif mvn mat. ‘ He wishes to off(-r h.s con- 
dolence and ho does not know who has died. f. 

39. ma bya'rif d dif vun d madni. ' Ho does m.t know an eld loi 
a minaret.’ Like our “ He doesn’t know b from a bull s foot. 

40. la tihU ya lisdn Ml bait ft inmn. ‘ Do not speak, O tongue , in 
the wall there is a man.’ Walls have ears. 

41. el fels es sdyib bl'allim en ndx es xirqa. ‘ Money (lying about) loose 

teaches people theft.’ 
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42. il faras il a^tli la y^'ihha jldlha. ‘ The mare of good blood is not 
disgraced by her pack-saddle (lit. her pack-saddle does not disgrace her).’ 

48. a'qal min el berghM hid dan. ‘ More cun»ing than a flea in the 
ear.’ 

4. Two Hymns of the Atharva-Veda, ii.ll and vi.l28; by 
Prof. M. Bloomfield, of Baltimore, Md. 

This paper gives further contributions to the exegesis of the Atharvan, 
based on the ritualistic books pertaining to that Veda, and in confirma- 
tion of what was presented in the Proceedings for May, 1885, and May, 
1886, vol. xiii. of the Journal. 

I. A^harva-Veda ii.ll. This hymn has been translated by Weber, Ind. 
Stud. xiii. 163. He entitles it ‘The smfc^^/o-amulet, a counter-incanta- 
tion.’ The purpose of the hymn is doubtless correctly stated, as is clear 
from stanzas 2 and 3. He bases his description of the sraMya amulet, 
or srdktya, as it is called at viii.5.4,7,8, simply on an etymology, and 
derives the words from srakti, ‘corner,’ and defines them as ‘many- 
cornered.’ Accordingly, he thinks that the amulet in question was 
made of a polished jewel or crystal. Similarly Zimmer, Altindisches 
Leben, p. 263. 

The vx)r(l sraktya occurs in a long list of plants and trees, enumerated 
an <^dnta or ‘holy’ in the Kaugika sutra, viii.15. Darila defines it by 
tilaka. Moreover, at xxxix.l, a sutra which serves as rubric to the 
hymn now in question, the word sraktya occurs thus : dusyd du^ir asi 
'ti srCiktyam hadhnCiti ; and on this Daril^'s comment is {uintyudakdnte 
haudhanani. . . . sraMya rikdrali, sraktyamanih, sraktyas tilakah, kftyd- 
{*aina/ndrthm)i . 

According to this tiie sraktya is a kind of tilaka-tree. Since it is 
reckoned as quinta, we may infer that it was ‘ suitable for warding off 
witchcraft,’ ov jmityahlnearana ; for there is a common and technical 
antithesis between cdnti and ahhicdra in the ritual. Thus the Athar- 
vapiya-paddhati of the Kauc^ika says in the introduction, sartddtdvidhirh 
vaksydmah ; ^HlnHka-pdasfikd-'bhicdrilcdni sanihitdvidlidu (i. e. in the 
Kau<^lka) uktdni, trioidhdni karmdni vidhikarmdni avidhikarindni 
iichrayaharmdni. And Darila glosses ^dnidndm.., occurring at Kaugika 
iii.tO, by nd ’'bhicdrikdndm. The word sraktya is a regular vrddhi- 
derivative from sraktya, and means ‘amulet made from the sraktya- 
tree.’ Support is thus furnished for the unauthenticated meaning of 
tilakd, ‘eine art lialsschmuck,’ reported by Bohtlingk in the smaller 
dictipnary. 

The vegetable kingdom is a favorite source of the mmii or amulet. 
Thus amulets are furnished by a number of the ‘ holy’ trees mentioned 
at Kaugika viii.15: so by the ndumbara, AV. xix.Bl.T; the pariia or 
paldga, iii.6; the Jangtda, ii.4; xix.36; the varana, vi.85; x.3. Anamu- 
^let consisting of a pair of equal fcf.>‘noZd-berries, yugmakxsnalam, is 
mentioned at Kaugika xi.l9 and lii.l8. The hymn AY. ii.9 sings the 
praises of the dagavfksa, which the Kaugika and Darila explain as an 
amulet consisting of ten different kinds of ‘ holy ’ wood ; compare Ind. 
Stud. xiii. 153-^1 55. Finally, as appears at Kaugika xxviii.7, the sadam* 
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pu^pd furnisheB an amulet employed in (connection with the hymn AV. 
iv.^0. 

It may be added that* the use of this hymn, ii.ll, in connection with 
iv.40; 17; 18; 19; v.l4; 31; viii.5; and x.l, is enjoined by the Kau^ilfu 
at xxxix.7, thus : du^yd dilsir asi ye purastdd l^dndih tvd samamjyoiir 
itto dsy ahcmdhukft snparnas tvd yd/ni te eakrur ayatti pvotisaro ydifh 
kalpayantl ’ti mahdgdntim dvapafe. These pratikas, with the addition 
of those of vii.65.1,3, make up the second gaya of the ganaindld^ 
Atharva-parigista 34, which bears the name of kiiydgana. The purpose 
of the hymn is clear from the Anukramani, which says, dil^yd ddmr asl 
'ti k\dydpratiharanasuktam ki'tyddfisanadevatyani. 

The hymn is mentioned also in the hastyai^vadlkm, Ath. Parigi^fa xvii. 
2 : dfisyd dusir iti pratisaram, dbadhya (MSS. dv-). Aiid a passage in 
praise of the pratisara occcurs in the skmidaydga or dhurinkalpa, ih. 
xx.6,7. Darila’s comment on Kaugika xix.22 treats of tin* pratimra. 
As appears from Weber, l.c., xiii.164, Zimmer, l.(c., p. 368, and Ludwig, 
Rigveda, iii.345, the earlier meaning of pratimra does net seem to he 
clearly established, and the skav.da.ydga~\m^iifig;e may tlierefori* h(‘ given 
in full : in gloka 5a, the MS.-readiug is k('tdf })dtah ki^udrdt, witli tlie 
variant kmdrdh. The passage hdlows : ddityakartiUoii sdtram iti 
tisaram badhudii. 6. 

ddityakartitam sfdram indretia trirrtlkrl am 
a(;vihhydrh granthito grautidr brahma ad prat imrah krtah. 
dhanyant ya^anyam dyum/am a^addiasya ca ghdtanani 
badJt ad at i pratisarani imam Harra^mtru/aibarha aam . 
raki^obhyat^ ca p%‘dc(d)h yo gamdharvebhyas iathdi 'va, ca 
7riant(Hyehh yo bhayaih rm \sfi yac ca sydd dnskrtadi krtam. 
svakftdf pHirakrtdc ca diiskfidf paritavcyatc 
sarvaarndt j>dt filed a laakto bhaved riras tafhdi ’ra c((. 
abhiedrdt krtdt kmdrdt strtk7idd at^abham ca yai 
tdvat tasya bhayaih ad ’sti yd vat sfdram sa dhdrayvt. 
ydvad dpag ca gdnag.ca ydyat sthdsyaati parvatdh 
tdvat tasya bhayath 7ifi 'sti yah sfdrafa dharayisyaii. 

II. Atharva-Veda vi.l38. This hymn has been translated by W(‘ber, 
Ornina nnd Portenta, p. 303, and by Zimmer, Altiadisehes Lchni, p. 
353. The latter, following a suggestion of tiie Petersburg Lex., vii.ll, 
regards the hymn as one in praise of an otherwis(‘ unknown (constella- 
tion called gaJcadhdma, whi(ch has the power of lainging good weeather. 
And Ludwig, Rigveda iii., p. 187, adopts incidentally a similar view of 
Max Muller’s. Zimmer accordingly nmders AV. vi. 138.1 thus : * Vyiien 
the stars made gakadhuma their king, they offered him good weather ; 
•‘this shall be his domain,” said they.’ Stanzas 3 arid 3 are prayers to 
gakadhuma fof good weather, and stanza 4 contains thanks to gaka- 
dhuma for the same. 

Weber’s translation is made from a text— given below— which differs 
from the vulgate text of our hymn in form rather than in content. 
This text is put by the diaskeuasts as an appendix immediately after the 
Nakgatra-kalpa, and it is placed here probably on account of the fre- 
quent occurrence in it of the word ncik^atra% The last three stanzas are 
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excessively corrupt, and their connection with what precedes is not clear. 
They begin with an incantation against yaksma, ‘ consumption.’ With, 
such an incantation the immediately preceding l^mn, AV. vi.l27, ends. 
And this fact, with the legend of the origin of the disease at TS. ii.3.5, 
may throw some light on tlie juxtaposition of these obscure stanzas with 
this nak^atra-msiterml. It would be interesting to find this text in the 
Ka^mir Saihhita, if indeed the pdippalddds of the colophon warrants 
such an exj^ectation. 

yad rdjdnmh (^akadhiiniaih^ nakmtrdtiy akrnvata 
ohmirdham asmdi prdyachciP tato rd^tram ajdyata. 1. 
bhadf'dhnin astu nah sdyam hhadrdham prdtar astif nah 
hhadrdham asmahhyam tram ^akadhilma sadd krnu. 2. 
yo no hhadrdha/iu akarah sdyamprdtar atho diva 
tasrndi te iiak.^atrardja (•akadhiima sadd naniah. 8. 
yad dhtih {‘-akadhumani dha^ ruiksatrdndm prathamajam jyotir agre 
tan. naJP sathn abitikrnoiu rayim ca nah sarvavlraih niy achat. 4. 
yo ^Hinin yaksniah:' pii7^tt^(?pravis{a isitani ddivyam ha, sah 
agnisfhaiiP gh(‘tabod}i,(ino pa skarida no vi durant asniai 
so 'nyena, sdmrchaid'^ tasrndi prasnvdniasi. 5. 
yas tvd indtur uta va piinh parvjdyanidnam abhisambabhuva, 
na tvad yam adh indsdydmdsd^ ’nyasmdi sa ydtdih pravisUdb 6- 
aliklainV grdhrdk kaiikdlj snpai'iuVji. i^vapadald^^ pafatrnjah 
vayo 'St (^akuna yo 'niusyd 'mnsydyanasyd 'nufsydh puirasyd 'Ulahane 
carantu.'^ 7. 

krftikd roh hnmadhye pdipinilddd mantrdh . 

Weber renders stanzas 1 and 4 thus : ‘ When tlie stars chose Qakadhuma 
for their king, good weather was given \gab inan] to liim. From that 
arose his kingship.' . . . ‘Inasmuch as is called the light of the stars, 
first-born in the b(‘ginning, ther(‘fore may he grant us prosperity, and 
give us wealtli with a gf)odly following.’ Weber, recognizing gaka- 
dhurna as the word on which the interpi-etation depends, takes it as 
equivalent to the {‘okamaya dhnma of RV. i. 164.48, ‘the smoke that 
rises from burning cow-dixng,’ a well-known fuel— see llaug, Sitzungs- 
berichte dcr bair. Ak.^ 1875, ii., p. 506 — and surmises that it may be the 
first morning fire, kindled while the stars are still shining, and indicat- 
ing by its rising or falling smoke the weather of the breaking day.^® 

The Atharvan ritual-books yield an interpretation quite different. 
The hymn is in praise of cakadhuma, which, as a possessive compound, 
means ‘ he of the dung-smoke.’ i. e. ‘ he who prophesies from the smoke 
of cow-dung.' The {‘O kadhilma predicts the weather for a person about 
to st^rt on a journey— see below. As 'weather-prophet, he very natu- 

^ So Codex Clianibers and the pub- j Rond ayyiistha i* 

lished text. Thn^e MSS. read rffjfa- | '> Read savi-rchatdb ^^d s. imperative? 

So all MSS. Weber etrumds to ' ^ (bio MS. adhindsaydsmml, 

prdyachaiis; ef. AV. vi. 128.1. ; So emended. MSS. alikla, alisya. 

* So all MSS. Wobor, dlia. ; ■ One MS. rvupadah. 

* A^ariants, tarn nah, tarii nah. | o Qj ^(3 daramiu. 

® MSS. yaJcp7ia, i 

See also A^’^eber, Ind. Stud, v.'Jfil; x.65; Ike vedischen Nachrichten von den 
Naksatra, ii.272 note, and 398. 
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rally comes, like our “Old Probabilities” or “Clerk of the Weatlier,” 
.to be regarded n- the same time as controlling the weather for good or 
bad — in short, as weatjtier-maker. Control of the weather, as a deU 
gated power, would come most naturally from the ‘ heavenly bodies ’ 
or nak^atrdni. Hence these are said in stanza 1 to have made him tlieir 
king. The belief that the bestowal of fair weather was a prerogative of 
his kingship of course ensured him reverential treatment, and was 
doubtless fostered by the priests. In accordanr^e with the above, the 
translations of the hymn may be easily modified.' 

The word ^utkadhnma o(‘curs at Kiiuc^ika viii.17, a paribhOm-sntm, 
thus, %}ra7tiando-\lra~<^alaly~npadhami-i;ahadhum,a Java it faJii.. Darila 
says, gakadhiiiiia {\) brCihinanah . . . eidni jlrnaiii prafyetavydni. We 
may render, ‘When in the following sutras there are mentioned the 
plants pramanda and ii{dr(t, a boar’s bristle, an upadhdua, or a 
<^*akadhuina, it is to be understood that old ones are nu^ant.’ It is clear, 
then, that the gakadhfima is an old brahman. 

In the wedding-ritual, Kauc^uka Ixxvi.lU, we learn frrrn one sutra 
that the priest causes tiu* groom to take the bride’s hand, uttering tfjc 
stanza AV. xiv.1.48. In the next sutra, it is said that he leads her 
thrice around the fire with a certain othei text,. Betweim the two 
sutras, the Dac;a karmfini- inst^rts the statenuuit, afra sthdne sin'yd- 
pdtha7)i'^ jiatkati, and the AtharvanTya-paddhati,-^ a/rr/ sfhdiie cafrarah 
{*akadhfiuid1j surydpidihavi^ karvanti. From this it appears tliat the 
priestly function of reciting tlie ‘ W(Hlding-song' was sometimes entrusted 
to the (^.akadh flmas. 

This hymn. vi.l28, is pre. <.*rib(*d at Kain^aka 1. 18 as ]>art of tin* ritual 
of a traveling merchant wlien about to start on a trading expedition. 
‘ With the hymn AV. iii.15 (set* hid. Sind, xvii.347) he sets up his wares 
after touching them witli dregs of sacrificial butter.' Sutra 18 n'ads, 
niinvjyn digyuktdbh ydiii dosogdya pdfani na ifi pit tied ' nadiKlbhyo ymno 
mrtyur vievajic chitkadh'dniam blmrdearcd r iiy iipadadblUx : ‘Having 
wiped th(*m, be loads them up{V), while reciting the hymns iii.Sd and 
27, incantations against ser]>euts ; vi.l, ]>raist‘ of Savitar. who guides 
unerringly ; the five liymns vi.8,4,5.f>. and 7, j>ray(*rs to all tlu^ gods for 
protection and guidantu*: vi. 59.98, and 197, iniy)loririg ])rote(4ion lor the 
beasts of burden of the caravan ; vi.128, tin* liyrnn lunhu* discussimi, a 
prayer for fail' weather: and iv.28, praying Bluiva and (Jarva to jiro- 
tect man and beast.’ Sutra 14 preHcril><‘s certain oblations to be made, 
uttaxnena, ‘with the 'ast hymn,' iv.28. 

Sutra 15 reads, npoftaniena mhrdn brdfnncniasya i^akrtpimpin pap^nv 
ddhdya ^akadJidinaih kini adyd 'har iti pi'chnti : ‘With the hymn last 
but one, i. e. vi.128, he jdaees lumyis ot dung on the limbs ol a Brahman 
friend and asks tin? ^akadhuitia, “ What sort of a day shall we have to* 

' Tlio stanza calling rakcidhUiyKi' tlio “first-horn light of tho .stais is doubtless 
only a, bit of exorbitant praise, a further expansion of tho idea of his being king 
of the stars.” 

2 See Journal Am. Or. Soc., xi.375, and also p. clxx.=Proe. for Oet, 1^<83. 

® MS. sUrya-. 
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day?” ^ Sfitra 16, hhadraih sumangalarn iti pratipadyate, ‘ “A fair day, 
a very auBpieiouB one,” he answers/ And so on. 

Our hymn is prescribed once more in the Kgugita, chapter c., in a 
prdyagcitti for a moon eclipse, probably on account of the prayer in the 
third stanza. 

5. OVjservations on the (Condition of Hindu Women according 
to the Mahribharata ; by Prof. Edward W. Hopkins, of Bryn 
Mawr, Penn. 

This paper contained a stu<ly of the facts regarding woman’s position 
in India as presented V)y the direct statements — aphorisms, legal saws, 
etc. — eft the great Epic?, and by the tales therein preserved, tlie results 
obtained l)eing compared with those given by the Vedic and legal litera- 
ture. The wliole essay embraced the following heads : 

I. General statements rc^garding women; 2. Character; 3. Honor 
to ; 4. Crimes against ; 5. Social condition, freedom, restraint ; 0. Prop- 
erty of ; 7. As (pi(?en, as warrior ;' S. The girl bc'fc)re marriage ; 9. Sale 
of the girl ; 10. Woman enslaved. 

II. 1. The wife, polygamy, jxilyandry ; 2. Marriage-rites ; 3. Relation 
of wife to husband, duty, obedience, guarding, adultery, levirate-mar- 
riage ; 4. Wifc?’s prop(*rty ; 5. Divorce ; «. General remarks. 

III. The mother, power of, etc*. 

IV. The widow. 

I. 1. Thc‘ n(;c?<‘ssity of distinguishing betweem the sayings found in the 
Epic; and tlic^ acts therein recounted was f)ointed out. The latter often 
c'ontraclict the? former. A sketch was given of that whicdi we can ])os- 
tulate as the? probable f)osition of wennem in Vt'dic times, and this was 
then comparc?d with h(?r position at the Epic jx^riod. Between the 
unmarried woman and the? wifi* a shar}) distinction must be drawn, if 
we would understand woman’s true position ; also between Aryan 
and un-Aryan wojueii ; also between women of different localitms — 
es}XH?ially bc*tween the ‘ northern barbarians’ and the ‘southerners,’ the 
‘ northern Kurus ' and the ‘ mi<ldle(?) Kurus.* 2, Misogyny has appar- 
ently a hi8toric?al growth, to be tra.c?C‘d in the remarks regarding women 
in the c?arlier and the later litc‘rature in general, and in the old and the 
new parts of the Epic. They whose wivc*H h‘a.st dc*st.‘rve it are, in India, 
most prone to s]x*ak slightingly of woman and wife. rvo>f/(ff from 
the earlicn- books were contrasted with those from the twelfth and 
thiHcenth. (.V)mpare especially: xiii.88. 1 ff . : xii. 218.7; xii. 38.45; xiii.48. 
36 ff.; 46.8 ff.; xiv.90.18; xii.Bl.*66; hi. 150.49; v. 38.42; iii.71.6; etc. 3. 
The liindu idea of honor to wonicm was discussed. 

4 . The laws of radha and theft of wcunon ; probability of a historical 
reminiseenc^e in the spcc*ial laws 'given to the barbarians’ (old significa- 
tion of dasyu often preserved). h. Tales of a time when women were 
not guarded {andrftdh atriyah mrvd nard(^ ca^ iii.807.15; andvrtdh . . 
purd striya dmn, i. 122.3 IT. c‘tc.) were compared with the events in the 
main story, and cxmtrasted with the formal laws reqniriiig such guard- 
ing ; these laws, again, were compared with the Dharmasutra ; the 
result was drawn that the Epic story represents more the Vedic free- 
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dom ; an attempt was made to show at what period the strict rules 
l)egan. 6. Prope^t3^ originally none; gradual growth of property- 
right was discussed ; mainly treated under wife. 

7. Strlrajya (iii.5i.23), ‘woman as ruler’ {annccisitd, v.88.48), and tlie 
like vague references prove nothing for woman's right to rule. Siichr 
cases may have been heard of, but were not admitted as Aryan. A 
minute examination of the Qikhandi legend was made ; Holtzmann’s 
view that Arjuna sheltered himself behind (^Ukhandi was (‘riticized 
(cf. vi.19.19; 22.8). It was doubtfully questioned whether we have not 
here a genuine reminiscence of a w^onian w^arrior, she being openly 
recognized as such in spite of the fable yathd "bhavac. ca strl pmnHith 
pagcdt puihstvayh samagatah (vi. 107.81). 8. Time of marriaj^e was 
given as uncertain ; the terras of the law correspond onlv to the latei’ 
parts of the Epic. The kind of girl that one should many is the same 
as that recommended in the law. Attention was calhHl here and again 
to the unanimity of the Dliarmasutras witli the later Epic. 

9. Sale of the girl by QulJca was discusso<l ; we must here separate 
customs geograpliically ; this is intimated by the E})i(^ itself In this 
regard we probably have no right to say for any one period ‘ the Hindus 
had this or that custom kiildni^ ‘gentes,’ contempoi*ary, but geograph- 
ically sundered, are alone to be considered. All gcnieralizations fail till 
we come to the late time represented by the last additions to the Epic. 

10 . Slave-selling was forbidden in general (xiii. 44.47) ; woiiien were en- 
slaved by gambling {dyute Jitdsi krtdsi ddsl, ii.67.84) or by war. In the 
latter case there was a year’s respite for the girl (xii.OO.lT)). The law was 
probably stricter than the usage. 

II. I. While polygamy extends from Vedic times onward, the legal 
qualifications of secondary wives are never the same ; then* is no fixed 
rule regarding marital connection between high-cast(* men and low-caste 
women. Probably they were always held as concubines; not till' late 
did any claim arise for their legal rights. Hindu ])olygamy in the epic 
period, early or late, is practically monogamy ])lus concubinage. The 
women became nominally as well as virtually concubines the moment a 
true wife was wedded. ‘ The word ddrd,' it is said, ‘ has very <lifFerent 
meanings.’ Polyandry pure and simple is not ]>roved by Vedic or Epic 
literature. At most we have only the possibility of some sucli institu- 
tion in the Veda ; it must have been at that time a mere reminiscence. 
Whether a limited polyandry did not really exist near enough to Vedic 
and early Epic times to survive as tradition is not absolutely proved, but 
the main tale of the Epic and minor tales in it seem to conlirn^ this 
opinion. It should x)erhaps be termed rather i)hylogamy, as in eacli 
case the wife marries several brothers. A passage from the legal litera- 
ture was pointed out as a further indication that tlu^ woman was possibly 
rnaiTied to the family. But the marriage of onV? woman to several unre- 
lated men is neither proved nor indicated. The formal statement of the 
Epic is that ‘polyandry is opposed to the world and the Veda,’ since 
‘many men for one woman is a thing unheard of,’ i. 195.27. though the 
cases ‘ heard of ’ are subsequently given. 

2. Marriage-forms. The chief point here was the establishment of a 
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terminus ab quo to the form of marriage called svayammra or ‘ self- 
choice.’ Reasons were given for objecting to the popular idea that this 
is a very old custom. The writer held that it appertains to the time of 
the advan(;ed Epic, and was a k^atriya, or particularly royal, develop- 
ment of a simpler marriage-form ; he made the suggestion, based on 
some support from tlie Epic, that this might have been what the law 
calls thei prdjapatya. 3. All passages were collected, but no new result 
obtained : the wife is the husband’s chief care ; tlie husband, the wife’s 
divinity. Some differences of custom were noted ; anotlier interesting 
variant to the khCidayet of Manu (viii.871) and the ghCitayet of Gautama 
occuih at xii.165.6^-, cvabhis tdm ardayel. 

4 . The property of the wife was fixed by the later portion of the Epic. 
A correspondence here between the late l!lpi(^ and the late Law was 
shown, A])ro])os of the much-disputed nirhCira of M;inu ix.l99, we find 
at xiii.47.2B-!c{5 ndpahdraih Htriyah kuryuh. The wife’s property may 
not legally ex(;eed ' three thousand ’ when inherited from lier husband. 
Hhe shares tln^ rest with his (sons or) relations. 

T). Divorce was pt;rmitted under different names. The evidence of 
this is not historical, i. e. based on tales narrated as facts in the Epic, 
but rather aphoristic. The general rule is, na patuh’n. vlhareta, xii.309. 
27, (iommeiit, mhhajeta. (’omj)are 11.5,11 of Dharmasutra of Apa- 
stamba. 6. General remarks followed on woman’s suuude ; on the 
word for * kiss,’ \'ghrd 4 d, lit. ‘ smell at on Hindu god (l(^ss- worship, etc. 

III, The mother. Her power and venerableness are fully up to the old 
standard - so far as we can judge from the words and the occurrences 
of the Epic. Nominally, at least, she is exalted to the rank of a divinity. 
If she ditis, her representative is the eldest sister among her children, or 
the eldest brother's wife. 

IV. The widow. Some new examples were adduced to show how 
unfamiliar widow-burning, as a general <nistom, appeared to the writers 
of even the later Epic. The king is enjoined to support widows, etc. ; 
and frecpient allusioris are made to widows in all rajiks. Second 
husbands were not looked upon as unusual, although as somewhat 
reprehensible. 

It was pointed out, finally, that the general assertions of the fore- 
going discussion were subject to certain (-aste-limitations. 

6. On Avestan Similes. 1. Similes from tlie Realm of Nature ; 
by Dr. A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia Oollege, New York 
City. 

This paper was intended as an introduction to further studies on the 
subject. Afttu- some general statements in regard to the similes, it first 
called attention to their (umiparative frequency throughout the A vesta, 
with the marked and interesting exception, liowever, of the Gatha 
portion of the literatures Tlie Avestan similes, it was then noted, are 
drawn (a) from the realm of nature, (6) from animals and their actions, 
and (o) from man and his relations in daily life ; and in addition to 
direct similes there ai'e found a number of indirect or implied compari- 
sons, while words used metaphorically are not infrequent. The form 
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and charact6r of the simile were next discussed, and the theory was 
advanced that the similes, even in the midst of prose passafi^es, seem in 
general to be capable ^of metrical reconstruction. Exceptions to tins 
rule were noted and reasons suggested therefor. 

The first division of the subject was then taken up in detail, showing 
that the Avesta derives many of its similes from the realm of nature, as 
the natural phenomena— the winds, clouds, rains, and fires— are all made 
to form the groundwork of a comparison. The terrestrial objects, 
moreover, as the sea, river, mountain, the tree, grass, grain, and stone, 
furnish each an image ; and points of resemblance are sought also from 
the earth, sky, sun. moon, and stars. 

The action (1) of the wind, it was sho^n, appears in a simile* in the 
following passages, Vd. iii.42— viii.80, Afr, iii.6, Ys. lvii.28, and (VlYt. 
xviii.S; (2) of the rains in Ys. lvii.2J^; (3) of the clouds at Ys. ix.32, Yt. 
xiv.41, and also Ys. lvii.28. These passages were commejited on, and 
metrical reconstructions proposed. (4) The tire was the next element 
noticed ; it occurs in three places, Ys. lxxi.8. Yt. xxiii.6, xxiv.4 ; partial 
I)arallelB from Rig Veda vi. 18.10, iv.4.4, v.87.6~7, i. 112.17, ^vere cited. 

The comparisons drawn from terrestrial objects, (5) the sea Vourukasha 
in Vd. V.23, and (6) from the rivers, Vd. v.24. Yt. vni.24; Ys. lx.4~Yt. 
xiii.32, and Ys, lxv.3=Yt. v.3, xiii.6, were also examined in pai ticular. 
'The Yasna and Yasht passages here quoted, however, are imjAied sijniles 
rather than real, but reasons were given for including them : aiul the 
question of the compound adjecitives zem frafhanh, <bhii((irdja fiJi, hvare- 
harezaiihy each equivalent to a simile, was discussed witli soim^ fullness. 
(7) The mountains, it was further remarked, are used ligurativ(‘ly in 
Yt. viii.24. The simile derived (8) from a tree, Vd. v.24, arid the image 
from the fading (9) of the grass, Vd. ix.46, were next examiiHMl, a met-, 
rical reconstruction being suggested also for the lattcn- ])assage. Fur- 
ther, yavofrathanli at Vd. xix.l9 was regarded as an adjective of nK'asun^ 
dravm (10) from the size of a grain, and equivalent to our " thick as a 
barley-c;orn while (11) a stone, used as a weapon, was quotcul in a siinih* 
at Yt. xvii.20. A comparison (12) from the size of the eartli itself, Ys. 
xix.7=Ys. lxxi-15, was next taken up, and it was shown liow tlie passage' 
may be considered metrical. In this connection the adjective* zetnfra- 
thanh, equivalent to a simile in Yt. x.44, as well as in Ys. Lx.4=Yt. xiii. 
32 already spokeii of, w as recalled. 

Passing from the realm of earth to the celestial regions, a simile* 
undoubtedly drawn (13) from the sky was shown to exist in Vd. v.25, 
and the metrical defect in the passage it was pro])osed to n'niedy i)y 
reading, 

yatha (hdu asma) imdm zdtn 
dca pairica havCwa. 

the pronoun also being supplied with asma, to bring out the antithesis, 
as so frequently in the Old Persian Inscriptions imam hmnlm, avarn 
asmanani, the Skt. asCiii dydus, iydrn prthivt, and particularly in Yt. 
xiii. 2, after which the passage is modeled. (14) The sun as affording an 
image at Yt. x.ll8, Ys. lx.4=Yt. xiii,32; (15) the moon at Yt. xxiii.3, 
20 
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xxiv.4, X.143; and (16) the stars as occurring in Yt. x.l46, (P'l xviii.5, gave 
passages that were specially treated. 

In conclusion it was noted that the ancient Iranians were appreciative 
observers of nature, and had chosen similes from this realm to illustrate 
same of their noblest thoughts. 

7. On a Modern Nestorian MS. Ecclesiastical Calendar ; by 
Prof. I. H. Hall. 

Among the objects brought back by Eh. Ward from the journey of 
the ‘‘Wolfe Expedition” is an Ecclesiastical table, written in Syriac, in 
modern Nestorian hand and ink, but obtained at Mardin. Some Nesto- 
rians liow in New York tell me that they have seen others like it ; but 
they themselves do not understand it ; nor can they tell me anything 
respecting its use. One of these Nestorians, the Rev. James Doonan, 
said also that the handwriting closely resembles that of his teacher 
or Priest Ausha'na of Oroomiah, wliom he had seen 
writing similar calendars. It consists of 29 pages, of which 28 form one 
continuous table, in whicdi the headings or arguments are repeated with 
each page. This long table gives the fasts and feasts, and other matters 
ecclesiastical and chronologi(;al, for two graTid cycles of the sun and 
moon ; or for every year of the EimeakaUhHleka'cfms, beginning with 
tlie first year of the 14th cycle of 532 years. The specimen page here 
given (translated) shows tlu‘ arrangement of the table. At the right 
hand are seen the naim‘s of the festivals, etc. : and from right to left, in 
the horizontal lines, run the dates for the several years, of which those 
belonging to cycle 14 occupy the last line but one, and those in cycle 15, 
the last line. As tliei-e are 19 years in the lunar cycle (or in each page), 
28 pages make 28 x 19=532, or tlie complete solar and lunar cycle. The 
table begins with tln^ Alexandrine year 1737 and ends with 2800; the 
years of cycde 14 running from 1737 to 2268, and those of cycle 15 from 
2269 to 2800. Of (Hmrst* the dates in the lowest row differ from those in 
the next above (each resyiecEively) by 532 ; and, also of course, the table 
might be extended indefinitely earlier and later by adding 4nore rows of 
years, arranging them after the same rule. The specimen page was 
taken at rgndoni. It is to bt‘ noted that, since tliese cycles began at the 
creation of the world, we obtain (by comyniting backwards, and reducing 
to the Christian era), as the date of that event, the 1st October B C 
5492. 

In general, the use; of this table is clear. It gives the month and the 
day of the month upon which occur, severally, the Presentation in the 
temple, the festivals of Moses, Elias, NumnUI, Pentecost, Ascension, 
Easter, Sunday before Lent begins. Rogation, and Annunciation. Only 
we should reverse this order, since the year runs that way, and these 
pages are to be read from the bottom up, and from the last page to the 
ftrst, as well as from right to left. For the other festivals, excex)t Good 
Friday, the number gives the day of the w^eek (Sundays 1, Monday=2, 
etc.). The “Foundation ” gives tlie day of the week of the beginning of 
the year, or rather, directly the last day of the preceding year. In the 
Oriental calendars which begin with January 1, the “foundation” 
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In “years cycle 14,” from Ihe .second 220G-‘2209, the number is one too small, 
by scribe’s error. In line ‘-Presentation,” T. stands for Tislu-i; as also in lines 
“Moses” and “Annunciation.” In “Klias,” A. stands for Al), 1. for TlAl. In 
“ NAsardel,” T. stands for Tammiiz. In “ Peniectost ” and “ A.scension,” 1. stands 
for lyyar, H. for Heziran. Tn “Resurrection,” A. stands for Adar, N. for Nisan. 
In “ Annunciation,” C. stands for CanAn. There are sundry mistakes in the 
(Whole) table, but it is scarcely worth while to make a note of them. 
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numbers are the ^'mimeri which were supplanted later 

by the Dominical letters (being, with them, the supplement of 7 [or 8]). 
The line called ‘ Clianges” has three numbers,# written closely in one 
line, but here the first is i)laced above for convenience. Its second 
number gives the dates of the new moons in Tishri I., or October ; and 
not, as miglit be guessed, the date of the Easter new moons. The first 
number in this line is merely the number of the year in the lunar cycle 
of 19 years. This line is the same on all the 28 pages. The second 
number of this line appears to give the so-called termiuos pasehales 
(OMergrenzeny, Easter-limits) ; i. e. the date of the full moon that deter- 
mines Easter — omitting, for brevity, the name of the month. Thus 25 
means \;he 25th Adar ; 13, tlie 13th Nisan ; 2, the 2d Nisan, and soon. 
The third number of this row is the number concurrent (x) with the 
day of the Easter full moon, which serves to determine the day of the 
week of the latter, by combination with the “ foundation ” (/). Add/ 
and .r, and you iiave the week day (counting Sunday as 1, Monday 2, 
etc.) of the terwinnH ])aschalis. The next Sunday after this is Easter. 
To illustrate, taking, as sufficient, the first six places in the row : 

Numbers (.r), ... 1 6 2 5 3 6 

Foundation (/) . . 4 5 7 12 3 

Sum ; adding and sub- ) 5, 4*. 2, 6, 5, 2, 

tracting 7 from the sum or or or or or or 

when necessary : j ThniKd. VVod. Mond. Friday. Thursd, Mond. 

Making days till Sunday : 3 4 6 2 3 6 

Add the date of term. ) 

p(1HCll. (2d number in 25 Nisan. Nisan. <2 Nisan. 22 Nisan. 10 Nisan. iiO Adar. 
row^) : ) 

J^ld we have the date of ) 2h Nisan. 17 Nisan. SNi.san. 24 Nisan. 13 Nisan. 5 Nisan. 

Easter Sunday : ) 

Or. to be a little more intelligible, this row of “ Changes ” gives exactly 
what is in the little table of the Williams MS. (which was printed in the 
Proc'eedings for October, 1885), together with the numbers of the years 
(which in tlie Williams MS. ar(‘ marked by the ])osition of the small 
table under the larger one) ; l)ut this now omits the names of the months, 
which arc^ given in the Williams MS. table. 

The row with the title ‘-Good Fridays” appears to show how many 
e/ntire weeks have passed from the beginning of the year till Good 
Friday, the Friday before Easter — or rather, as the nmnber of weeks is 
always more than 20, it gives the number over 20, and leaves the 20 
number to bo understood. 1 df) not deem it nec^essary to add illustrations 
to facilitate the computation. If any one chooses to verify, he will find 
it easy. Tbe mistakes of the scribe who wrote the table will not be 
found numerous enough to mislead. At the same time, the tables are 
not written with extreme c».ire ; and perhaps the table was comimted 
from lunar elements that differ slightly from those used in the other, to 
be presently described. 

1 should also add, that, for solving most of the puzzling things, espe- 
cially that presented in the row of Good Fridays, and in the row of 
“changes,” I am indebted to Dr. C. H. F. Peters, of the Litchfield 
Observatory of Hamilton College. Also, it seems to me that the lexicons 
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need to add something in their definitions of the word IXSkl^Uf. It 
here stands, in the plural, for the terminos paschales, and can mean 
nothing else. No definition in any of tlie lexicons will fit ; much less 
any that has been suggested by any of my linguistically learned friends. 
Of course, through the scientific and technical channel hinted at above,* 
the derivation of this meaning is natural enough from the regular Syriac^ 
root ; but the hint of a scientific man, who saw at once through the appli- 
cation of the term, and judged it from his own view-p(nnt outside of the 
Syriac, suggested a transliteration of the Greek tKaKta ; which alone 
would have a strong favorable color. 

Respecting the feast Nusardll or Nmardel, it is tlie Nestorian name 
fdr the first Sunday of ecclesiastical summer, or the seventli Sunday 
after Pentecost; which, in the common Syrian lesson-tai/les, is calh‘d 
“of the blessed apostles,” or simply, “of the ai>ostles.” But for a full 
account, see R. Payne Smith’s Thesaurus SipdaetLs, 2326. 

The “Rogation” or “Supplication” in the calendar is not the same 
time ast hat of the Roman church. In the lattta-, ‘ ‘ Rogation ” is the three 
days preceding Ascension. In the calendar, it is a feast twenty days 
before the “Sunday before Lent,” or 69 days before Easter, and there- 
fore always on a Monday. 

Interesting is the arrangement- of feasts by periods of sevt^n weeks. 
Lent Sunday (“ Dimanche gras'^) is 49 days or seven w(?eks before Easter. 
Pente(;ost is 49 days or seven weeks after Easter. NClsardil is 98 days 
or twice seven weeks after Easter. Elijah is 147 days, or thrice seven 
weeks after Easter. Moses is 49 days after Elijah, or four times seven 
weeks after Easter. 

The calendar contains a number of mistakes in its body. Thus, on tli(‘ 
first page of the calendar are the following errata : 

Year 1741, line “Elijah,” /or 10 Ab read 10 Ilfd. 

1748, ^ Nusardil,” /or 17 read 

1753, ‘ Pentecost,” /or 4 Heziran read. 20 lyyar. 

1752, “ for 15 lyyar read 4 Heziran. 

1751, “ for 24 lyyar read 15 lyyar. 

1741, ‘ Ascension,” /or 13 lyyar read 25 lyyar. 

1740, “ for 25 lyyar read 5 lyyai*. 

1739, “ for 5 lyyar read 13 lyyar. 

1744, ‘ Easter,” /or 22 Nisan read 12 Nisan. 

“ ‘ Fast ” (Lent), for 12 Shobat read, 22 Shol)at. 

1745, ‘ Rogatioii,”/or 8 Camln read 18 Canhn. 

1742^ for 22 Shobat read 22 Can On. 

The other table, of one page, needs scarcely men'e description .than 
will appear from the following translation of it. It is a tables to find 
the new moon, or the beginning of the lunar month, for any time in the 
Alexandrine calendar. Below the table is the arithmetical rule and 
explanation, of which the translation is here given. 

This table is explained in the rule appended. It contains, however, a 
great many mistakes. According to the periods ad()j>ted by the (dmrch, 
19 Julian years=235 synodical months : i. e.=6939| days. Hence 1 sy- 
nodical month=29h53. Instead of this exact number, 294 days was taken 
as th(^ number for finding the “golden nuinl)ers, adding alternately 
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29 and 80 days. The remaining fraction was provided for by the “ saltua 
luncB,^^ whose position in the cycle according to the Alexandrine, compu- 
tation' differed from that of the Roman. Beginning, therefore, from 19 
Tishri^J upwards in the first right hand column, we find the dates that 
foUow'by adding alternately 29 and 30, and having regard to the days 
of the month. Another check is the following : 12 synodical months 
are, tola small fraction, 11 days shorter than the Julian year. Hence, 
in any one horizontal line, the difference between two successive num- 
bers (right minus left, or right + 29.5) should be 11, or sometimes 10, and 
only in occasional instances 12. 

Months. 
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‘ fn the name of Onr Lord. 1 write a complete computation of the lunar months. 
If, therefore, you desire to know on what day in the solar raontti the new moon 
occurs, take the number of the Alexandrine year that you are seeking, and reject 
from it on(‘ tliousand and seven Imndred and sixty; and divide the remainder by 
19; and take tliat wJiich retnaius and enter at the number written in the row of 
olaf heth [i.e., tlie lowest linej iu the table preceding, in the oolnmn of ywc? and 
teth [i.e., the perpendicular column corresponding], and go down opposite the 
number of your remainder; thus [yon will tind] the beginning of the lunar month, 
opposite the [name of the] solar moi*th. And if the year bo a leap year, when 
you liavo passed Sliobat, subtract one day from the miraber of your remainder. 
And when tlime are two numbers for the months, marked witli two points, in 
those months there begin two lunar months, at the first and at the last of the 
month, since ending it changes to the beginning. And pray for me in love.’ 

Obvious errors in the table are : Lim^ [IM : col. 19, for 9 read 19 ; col. 
18, for 81 : 1 read I (the month has only 30 days) ; col. 16, 22 more (;orrect 
than 23 ; col. 13, 25 better than 26. Line Ah : col. 18, for 5 read 2 ; also, 
more correctly : col. 15, for 6 read 5 ; col. 11, for 20 read 19 ; col. 9, for 
12 re§d 11 ; col.. 7, for 4 read 3 ; col. 6. for 16 read 14 or 15. Line CanUn 
I: col. 18, for 2 read 4. Tishri IT : col, 13, for 2 read 5 ; col. 8, for 31 :1 
read 30. Tishri 1: col. 8, for 2 read 31 :2 ; col. 19, for 29 read 31 : L 
The table seems to bc^ (computed very roughly. 

It seems hardly worth wliile to print entire the otlier table of the MS., 
or to append a list of the scribe’s errors. In reading the table, the diffi- 
culty is much increased by the scribe’s habitual omission of the points 
which distinguish dolath from Hsh. Yet in that case there was almost 
always the check that the one stands for 4, the other for 200. which could 
not well bc^ mistaken in the connection. 
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8.- Further Inscriptions in the Metropolitan Muheum of Art, 
New York ; all from the Cesnola Collection ; by Prof. I. H. Hall. 

I. Cypriote Inscripti<!fnB. 

1. On a gem of soft milky colored stone, inch in dimensioiK 

Figure of antelope with head turned back, running. Over the hiiid 
quarters the character ti.no , , inch high, reading, apparently, from 
right to left. Probably genitive of owner’s name Tivt,> or Sivd. On the 
back of the gem is the figure of an antelope, with the Phamician star 
(or sun) and crescent. The star is made of a central disk surrounded 
by dots. 

2. On an amphora of red pottery, 2 foet 5 inches high; IO 4 , inches 
greatest diameter ; neck 9 inches high ; mouth 8 inches inner diameter, 
3| inches outer ; handles 8 inches high ; shape like the Rhodian amphora% 
but more slim ; and a ring around the base. Cypriote letter, 1 inch liigh, 
on one handle : ti . Maker’s mark. 

3. Fragment of pottery, vase-handle. Cypriote letter lo . . incised 
before baking. Strokes | imdi long. 

IT. Greek Inscriptions. 

1. Handle of Rhodian jar. Rectangular stamp (right-hand one), 2x ^ 
inches in dimension ; impression bad at top, bt^cause stamp did not reac.li 
the clay throughout. Thick letters, i inch high. Reads JKPOKAETi:. 
Maker’s or proprietor’s name, in the genitive. The same termination of 
that case appears in other examples. 

2. Handle of Rhodian jar (right-hand one). Rectangular stamp, x g 
inches in dimension. Letters to i inch higli. Reads H PA K A El TOY. 
Proprietor’s or maker’s name, in the genitive. 

3. Rhodian jar, 2 feet 6 high ; greatest diameter 1 foot ; necrk 

11 inches liigli ; handles 1 foot high. Mouth 5 inches outer, 4 inchc*s 
inner diameter. Circular seals on handles, each with the conventional 
rose. Stamps inches extreme diameter. Ijetters with bases towards 
the center, or reading from within. 

a. Letters to 1 . inch high. Stani}) only jiartly impressed, and a gap 

in the inscription. Reads EIll EPM AMOT TIaN AMoy. Eponyrn, 

and name Of Doric month. The spa<‘e wliere the stam}) is defei^tive 
would have held about 5 letters, or possibly H ; but thf^ (day evidently 
spread or stretched after the impression. A trace of a letter at the 
beginning of the gaj) in the second word looks like 1, but it is uncertain. 
Instead of MOT, the true loading may be NOT, but tht^ stroke mieded to 
make a M of the N is fiiere, whether by accident or not. Not unlikely 
the name is EPMJANOT, and the trouble mad(‘ by the stamp’s moving 
during impression. 

h. Letters inch high. Badly and only partially impressed. Reads 
EIII KA 2Tt2AI[OY]. The bracketed letters have trac(‘s, but their ending 
is uncertain. Eponyrn. 

4. On bottom of small handled vase, or pitcher, or cu]), but handle 
broken off. Vessel 2^ inches high, 3^ inches greatest diameter, 2^^ 
inches across top ; bottom slightly concave, inches diameter. Red 
Roman pottery. On bottom, above, arranged in a curve, reading from 
the center, the letters ^fJ V, Beloys^, a letter that may be either M or 21 ; 
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probably the latter ; though its position is so ambiguous that nothing can 
be decided. 

0. On Hebrew Genealogy ; by Gen. H. (Barrington, of the 
United States Army. 

The author illustrated the fact that — given a sequence of long lives — it 
takes only a very few to bridge over a long space in human history ; 
and that — accepting the figures of the book of Genesis as correct — the 
lives of five patriarchs span the entire time from the Creation to Abra- 
ham. He then adverted to the bearing of this on the life and value of 
tradition. 

10.* Note on the pro])er name Bu-du-ilu ; by Dr. Morris Jas- 
trow, Jr., of the LTriiversity of Pennsylvanin, Philadelphia 

The name of this king of the Ammonites is mentioned by Sennacherib, 
I.R.88, col. ii.52, and by Esarhaddon, IFI.R.IG, col. v. 18. It is read by 
Schrader, K.A.T.^p. 141, and by Delitzsch, Assyr. LesestitcJce/\ p. xiii.52, 
as Pu-du-ilu : and it is explained by the former as the eciuivalent of the 
Biblical of Numbers xxxiv.38. Against tliis interpretation sev- 

eral objecdions may he urged. First, we have the name Pa-di-i in the 
inscrii^tion of Senna, ch(*rih ^ust (died, line 70 ; and this, as Schrader, p. 
164, also admits, is clearly tin* Biblical nns of II. Kings xxiii.36 and 
elsewhere ; so tliat we should expect, as a transcription of either 

Pa-di-ilu or Pa-du-ilu, but nof Pn-du-ilu. Se(u)ndly, tlie liiore usual 
value of the first cuneiform sign is Int, It rniglit, of (jourse, he pu ; hut 
an examination of the Assyrian transcriptiim of foreign proi>er names 
reveals the fact that when amhiguoiis cunedform signs are used, they 
are, as a rule, employed with i heir more usual value. In ])roper names, 
at least, there is not that great freedom in the use of a sign with several 
plionetic valiK's indilRn’eiitly, wliich is elsewhere so (diaractoristic of 
Assyrian writing. Tlie scribes seldom deviate from this rule, and only 
perforet'. 

I would therefore read the nnme as Bu-du-ilu. In explanation of it. 
we may observe that ther(‘ are many PlKxmieian proper names, originally 
compoundtHl with iDj?. which haA^e l)ecome ahbreviatt^d in ‘the course of 
time by the loss of tlicir initial J7. Thus we find for ; 

\DmA2 for jDTOnDj;; for for and 

other the like ; see Sclin'>der, [*hCmiziHche Sprache, p. 88. In like man- 
ner, I take Bii-dn-ilu as the eejui valent of and this in turn as a 

shortened form of ‘ Servant of EL' 

There is aiiollier Assyrian name wiiich is compounded A\dth ; and 
it supports the explanation just given. It is Bu-di-ba-al, and occurs in 
the great Assurbani] )al insc ription, A .R. , col. ii.B3 and 91 . The i of Biidi- 
is probably a connecting-vowel, analogous to that found almost invari- 
ably in Etliiopit*. and very frequently in Hebrew names : thus, Abital, 

‘ Father of deAv Achinoam, * Brother of loveliness Achimoth, 
‘Brother of death;’ Eliezer, ‘God of strength.’ Accordingly, Bu||i- 
baal corresponds exactly to the above-quoted of the Phoenician 

inscriptions, and means ‘ Servant of Baal.’ 
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The identity of Budu- and Budi- will hardly be questioned ; especially 
since we find a kinej of Assyria with the name Bu-di-ilu. mentioned at 
I.R.6, No. 3a and h. the Greek transcriptions show, the 13 of the 
Phoenician names was pronounced Bod, and this could be rendered in 
Assyrian only by Bi^du- or Biuli-. 

The abbreviations cited above have their parallel in the Old Tes- 
tament also. At 1. Samuel xii.ll, the name p3 stands for pDj?, and is 
identical with of Judges xii.13. Considering the lateness of the 

Phoenician inscriptions in which these abbreviations are found, it is 
the more important that an instance occurs in Assyria so early as 
Sennacherib. 

After the presentation of this paper to the Society, the writer’s 
attention was called to a passage in Bezold’s new book, Asstjrisch- 
Babylonische Literatur, from which it appears that Dr. Jensen also 
explains Bu-du-ilu as above — a confirmation, which. f‘oming as it d(x^‘s 
from so high a source, is certainly valuable and welcome. 

11. On Assyrian and Samaritan ; by J>r. Jastrow. 

This paper, embodying the prelihiinary results of a study of Samaritan 
in its bearings on Assyrian, aimed to exhibit tlie light wliicb Samaritan 
throws on many points of Assyrian Lexicogra})hy, and the aid it furnishes 
foitethe explanation of some of the phenomena of Assyrian phonology. 
The following abstract gives a summary of the more important points 
touched upon. 

The stem ep^su is one of the most common in Assyrian, and is as exten- 
sively employed as our own English fix. Its ecpiivalent in the other 
Semitic languages has hitherto been sought in vain ; but it is found in 
Samaritan, and the context in which it occurs shows its use to be (]uite 
similar to that of the Assyrian. As a verb we mc^et witli it in the 
Samaritan translation of Genesis iv.21, where the Hebrew 

is rendered D1*TDpl NjSd’ ([D). A noun formed from this stem 
occurs several times in the Samaritan Genesis. The word HTl, in the 
phrase mfiSTI n'T! (Gen. ii. 19,36; hi. 1.14. etc.), is invariably rCJ HD'Dp or 
nSpn nD'SJ?- Similarly riTin in viii.l is nnD'3^ — the D corresponding to 
the x in Syriac; so also (f>n. i.34,30) is HD'S;?; and tinally, in i.28. 
riTl by itself is 

From the use of the w(n’d in these passages as ‘ living thing' and also 
as the translation of jyfln ‘ handle,’ it is evhlent that its use is quite as 
wide as in Assyrian. If, however, we start from what seems to he the 
fundamental signification in Assyrian, ‘ to do ’ f)r make, we f;an easily 
see how the word came to be used to designate an animal as ‘ some- 
thing made’ or ‘created.’ The Samaritan would correspond exactly to 
the German Oreatur or our own creatnre. And bearing in mind the 
idipmatic use of the Assyrian equivalent in such phrases as (pehi pa, 

' is evidently a eorniption Ibr miATrqe and DTOp is 01 course fcnUpa, 

My quotations from the Samaritan are taken from Heidenheim’s edition of Samari- 
tan texts, Bibliotheca Somarita7ia, vol. i., Leipzig, 1884, 

21 
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literally ‘ making mouth,’ for ‘ speaking,’ and uzna, ‘ hearing,* it 

is nothing remarkable that ' making the harp ’ shoulc} signify ‘ handling 
the harp.* It is possible, moreover, that the Samaritan translator takes 
the Hebrew word in the literal sense of ‘fashioning,’ and intentionally 
designates Jubal as the inventor of the two musical instmments there 
mentioned. However this may be, it will be admitted that we have in 
the Samaritan dD^ the counterpart of the Assyrian stem, and that the 
two have a similar signitication in the two languages. 

The Assyrian talimn, which is usually rendered ‘full-brother,’ has 
hifchc^rto been found only in the dialect of the so-called Targum Jeru- 
shalmi, and that in a single passage, Gen. xlix.5, where Simeon and 
Levi are spoken of as pnx. From this it follows — since Simeon 

and Levi are children of the same mother — that the word here also is 
limited to the signification ‘ full-brother.’ In Samaritan, is a very 
common term, but is used in the general sense of ‘ brother ’ without any 
distinction as to ‘half’ or ‘full.’ It is used interchangeably with 
Thus in Gen. xlii.8, the brothers of Joseph are spoken of as VD'Sh- 

Such passages as Gen. xvi.l2, vnx and ix.5, in the phrase 

vnN and xix.7, where Lot addresses his fellow-citizens of Sodom as 
’HK ‘my brothers,’ ill all of which the Samaritan has talwi, show that 
any distinction which may once liave existed between (ih and tdl>t7n has 
disappeared. 

The feminine of talwin, namely tnliintu, whicli has only been found 
in Assyrian, is in common use in Samaritan ; and the passages in Genesis 
in which is met with (xx.3; xxiv.80,60; xxv.20: etc.) prove that 

it has acquired the same general signifi(*ation as its masculine equiva- 
lent. We need therefore not Ih> surprised if we some day find the word 
in an Assyrian text in a wider sense than the hitherto, accepted ‘ full- 
broth€^r.’ 

It may be of interest to note that the Samaritan version translates 
nJTini (xli.2) with taking for aJiiv — a very curious 

blunder. 

The development of the stem cVty presents an interesting feature in 
Assyrian. From the signification ‘to be coiiqdete,’ it has given rise, on 
the one liand, to such derivatives as mlmUy ‘safety, peace,’ 
‘uninjured, intact, whole;’ and on the other hand (since ‘completing’ 
also involves the idea of ‘ending'), to Mamn, ‘complete one’s life’ and 
so ‘die,’ whence mlmntu, ‘corpse.’ Similarly rfyievrav, ‘to complete, 
end, die.’ 

No^ while the cognate languages use the word only in the first sense 
of ‘ complete,’ i. e. ‘ safe ’ or ‘ perfect,’ the Samaritan again agrees with 
the Assyrian in using the stem in the two-fold sense. Thus in Gen. 
XX. 8, HD lit. ‘ Behold tliou art dead,’ is rendered in the Samaritan 

version by thtff pn ; and so also in Gen. xxi.lfi, iS'H HID is translated 
by m'V dW- Furthermore the verb ‘ expire’ is invariably given as 
ohw (Gen. vi.l7 ; xxv.8,17 ; xxxv.29; xlix.33; etc.). As an instance of its 
use in the sense of ‘ perfect and intact,’ Gen. xvii.l may be cited, where 
D'Dn is translated by D^ 15 ^. 
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The word in the already quoted m)r\ Sd (Gen. iv.21) is trans- 
lated by mx. No ins formed through the addition of an elif seem to 
be quite common in Samaritan. Thus we have for Hebrew nap: 

(Gen. vi.l9; vii.3); DIK for Hebrew DT, ‘blood’ (ix. 4.5; xxxvii. 26,31). Th^ 
word is a similar formation of which is the same as the com- 
mon Semitic stem lyxi, so that mn means • chief, head ’ or the like. 

In the Bilingual vocabulary, lI.R.vii.36 ff., we have a series u-rn-m, 
a-ra-su, ur-ru-hi, and lines 42 ff. ,^uhat a-ris-ti. The ideogram for ‘ head/ 
which is used in connection with u-ra-Su and nr-ru-su, places it beyond 
doubt that we have here some derivatives of reh(, which is actually 
found just above in 1. 36. A-ra-hi and arisUt, we may therefore; saMy 
conclude, go back to the sam(? root. A further proof, however, that 
aristu stands in a close relation to tlie idea of ‘head, chief’ and the like 
is furnished by IT.R.SO, No. I, Rev. 1. 22, where the same signs -as in the 
left column of lI.R. vii. 1. 42 ff.— are explained by suhatilitu (cf. 1. 21 
Whatever the phrase may mean, elitu can only be from ‘ high ’ (ci. 
1. 14 ff.). But ariStu is a noun formed exactly like the Samaritan'^ < 
through the addition of elif merely with the feminine-ending ; and since 
arahi and nrrnsn are evidently infinitive forms, the one of the simple 
Kal conjugation, the other a Piel, it follows that the Assyrian had a 
verb tjnx as well. Whether this verb is a denominative or not is another 
question. 

The Hebrew • my oath’ (Gen. xxiv.8) is translated by 'dx, from 

the same root which in Assyrian means ‘ speak,’ and whenc(^ we have 
armnatu, ‘word, promise, command,’ and mamUu, ‘oath.’ The passage' 
in Gen. xix.29, HDDna IlHD, iw translated by ipS^y^ nnipSiy 

which siiows the stem to have a meaning similar to Assyrian Maku, 
‘ cut-out. tear open ’ (cf. Arabic salaffu), Tlie word seems to be a Shaff'l 
extension of "pS, which is found in Bamaritan, Gen. xix.15,17, as the 
translation of Hebrew n3D ‘ perish.’ 

The word n3'^p is used at Gen. xiv.2,8 for Hebrew nDn^D- Gne of 
the meanings of kitnibu—fvoin ffurahu — is ‘attack,’ so that we have in 
the Samaritan tlie counterpart of the Assyrian word. 

The weakening of the gutturals is, as we now know, a ph(*in)nieTJon 
which, far from being limited to Assyrian, is, on tlie contrary, common 
to all Beinitic languages. On this point they differ only in the extent 
to which the process has gone on. Arabics forms no exceptimi, as a 
comparison of modern with classic Arabh; shows ; it simply stands at 
one end of the scale, having preserved a greater wealth of guttural 
sounds than any of its sisters. In the Assyrian this weakening has 
gone so far that the distinction between alif and he has entirely fallen 
away, as also the distinction between the weaker heth (the unpointed 
ha of the Arabic) and the two ayins ; very frequently, indeed, the same 
sign stands for any one of the five cjonsonants. The Mandaic, as Pro- 
fessor Noldeke conclusively shows (Maud. Chram., p. 58 ff.), does .not fall 
far behind the Assyrian. The Samaritan seems to have gone, if possible, 
still further than the Assyrian. Here there is absolutely no difference 
whatever between any of the gutturals. 

We meet constantly with examples whei^e a stronger guttural has 
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been replaced in writing by a weaker one ; thus for Hebrew n*^TD, 

‘ea8t’*(Gen, xii.8; xiii.l4); mt for jn?, ‘seed’ (Gen.^ viii.22) ; is the 
translation for ‘ return,’ showing that it is the same as Hebrew "irn; 
jniK is the translation of pi, ‘way,’ and therefore equivalent to 
etc. But not only this~the same word is written indifferently with 
almost any of the guttural letters. Thus we have SjH and SjJ? as the 
translation of nxi, ‘to see;’ and S’H, for Hebrew ‘god.’ For 
1 ^ we have mn— probably an abbreviation of ■’nnx — side by side with 
We find nSlK and nSi;? as the rendering of DID. Also nsix and 
for D"lin;?, and many more. 

It is known that the Hebrew and Arabic ‘ hand ’ is in Assyrian tdu. 
In Samaritan, the w(ud for ‘ hand ’ is invariably written ix, which 
leaves no doubt that the pronunciation must have been the same as in 
Assyrian. 

In like manner, the Assyrian immu ‘day, daylight’ has a counter- 
part in the Samaritan DD'S^ (GCn. viii.22; xxxi.39,40), where again the 
initial aleph points to an agreement in the pronunciation with the 
Assyrian. This opens the very important question as to the original 
sound of the letter jod : perhaps it was an i, at least in some cases, in 
all the Semitic languages. The Assyrian and Samaritan and, we may 
add, the Syriac (where we also have id and iinama), would seem to indi- 
cate that such is the fact. 

The writer i)ropose8 to continue his investigations as the succeeding 
numbers of the Bibliotheca Samaritana appear. The results obtained 
from a nu're fragmentary study of Samaritan literature warrant the 
conclusion that a thorough and exhaustive study will greatly advance 
our knowledge of the Assyrian tongue. 

After the custoniarv vote of thanks to the Faculty of the 
Divinity Scdiool, the Society adjourned to meet in Boston, May 
11, 1887. 

Prof. Hall sends the following note respecting the MS. de- 
scribed by him in the Proceedings for May, 1886. 

Deserving of publics mention is the fact that the text of the Lives of 
the Prophets in the Philadelphia MS. is the recension which Syriac 
scholars have been hunting after for a long time, the others known not 
fitting closely enough. What is probably the Syriac original is extant 
in British Museum MSS., and juso in MSS. known to the American 
missionaries in Oroomiah. Nestle publislu^ so much of the Syriac as 
included the four major prophets, and that “e tribus codicibus musfei 
BritaAnici,” but giving no variants. Hia text shows some variants, but 
the Greek is a marvelously close translation. The Syriac readily solves 
some knots caused by the awkwardness of the copyist, confirms my 
conjecture as to slips, and so on. 

Since writing this note I observe that Prof. Fr. Baethgen, of Kiel, in 
an article in Zeitschr, f. d. alttcstl. Wiss, describing Sachau MS. no. 131 
(whicrh api>ears to be a copy of that whence came several MSS. in the 
Union Theol. Seminary, N\ Y, ), finds the Syriac text, and assumes it to 
be a translation from the Greek of “ Epiphanius of Cyprus.” The Syriac 
copy indeed attributes the treatise to Epiphanius of Cyprus, but the 
concomitants of the Greek recensions show that it was probably one of 
the literary remains of Epiphanius of Tyre, in “ Hebrew ” (i. e. the local 
Aramaic), which were translated into Greek by Dorotheus, 
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Tfifc Society met on Wednesday morninir at 10 o’clock, in the 
hall of the American Academy, the President, Professor Whit- 
ney, bein^ absent, on account‘of illness, the Vice-President, Rev. 
Dr. Peabody, of Cambridge, took the chair. 

The Recording Secretary, Professor Lyon, of (kirubridge, read 
the minutes of the foregoing meeting and they were approved. 
The general order of proceedings was announced, and after this 
the reports of the retiring officers were ])resented. 

The accounts of the Treasurer, Mr. Van Name, were ref(‘rr(Ml, 
with the book and vouchers, to the Rev. Messrs. Dickerman and 
W. 11. Ward as a Committee of Audit, and upon examination 
were reported to be correct. They may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

RECEIPTS. 


Balance on hand, May 12th, 1886, $958.14 

Assessments (100) paid in for yc^ar 1886-87, - $500.00 

Assessments (26) for other years, - - - - 180.00 

Two life-memberships, - ‘ - - - - 150.00 

Sale of the Journal, 86.48 

Interest of bank-deposit, 85.41 

Total receipts for the year, H51.89 


.$1,805.08 

EXPENDITURES. 

Printin^>: of Proceedings, ----- $240.41 

Job-printing, 21.75 

Expenses of correspt^ndence (postage, etc..), - 22.50 

Total expenditures for the year, .$284.66 

Balance on hand, May 11th, 1887, 1,520.87 

$1,805.08 

Tht^ Bradley type-fund now amounts to $1,083.86, 

The Librarian, Mr. Van Name, re))orted as follows: The acces- 
sions to the Society’s collections <luring the year 1886-87 consist 
of thirty-six volumes, seveuty-six parts oi volumes, and one 
hundred and one pamphlets. Aside from tlie regular exchanges, 
the most important contribution has come from the government 
of India, ten volumes, some of them of unusual value. The num- 
ber of the titles of printed books is now four thousand three 
hundred and sixty-nine, and of rnanusorij)ts, one hundred and 
sixty- two. 
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For some time past, the crowded state of the Libra^ of Yale 
College has left but scanty accommodations for the Library of 
the Society, and made the proper arrangeiyent of the books im- 
possible. ii’rom this difficulty there is now prospect of a speedy 
relief. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Lanman, of Cam- 
bridge, announced for the Committee of Publication that the 
printing of Professor Bloomfield^’s edition of the Kau9ikasutra 
was HO far advanced as to render the early issue of the first half 
of the thirteenth volume probable; and that ample material was 
on hand with which to begin the fourteenth; leaving the second 
part of volume xiii. for the rest of Professor Bloomfield’s work, 
if this should ap})ear desirable. 

On behalf of the Board of Directors it was announced that the 
next meeting would be held on Wednesday, October 26 , 188 V, 
either at New Haven or at Baltimore, the President and Treas- 
urer to serve as a Committee of Arrangements. The Committee 
of Publication had been re-aj)pointed, so that it consists of Messrs. 
Salisbury, To}^, Van Name, W. H. Ward, and W. D. Whitney. 
The Directors proposed and recommended to the Society for 
election the following ])erson8: 

As Corresponding Member — 

Prof. J. H. Haynes, Central Turkey College, Aintab; 

and as Corporate Members — 

Prof. John Binney, Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn.; 

Prof. Hermann Collitz, Bryn Mawr College, Penn.; 

Prof. H. V. Hilprecht, University of Penn., Philadelphia; 

Rabbi Emil (1. Hirsch, Sinai Congregation, Chicago, 111.; 

Mr. James R. Jewett, Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass.; 

Mr. Charles Knapp, Columbia College, New York City; 

Prof. J. G. Lansing, Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church, 
New Brunswick, N. J. : 

Prof. George F. Moore, Andover, Mass. 

The gentlemen thus proposed were duly elected. 

The Chairman named as a committee* to nominate officers for 
the ensuing^ year the Rev, Mr. Dickerman and Professors T. O. 
Paine and Elwell. The Committee reported later on, proposing 
the re-election of the old board, wdth the substitution of the name 
of Professor Edward W. Hopkins for that of Professor Short, 
recently deceased. The proposal of the Committee was ratified 
by the meeting without dissent.* 


* The names of the board as now constituted may be given for convenieuce : 
President, Professor W. D. Whitney, of New Vice-Presidents, Rev. A. P. 

Peabody, of Cambridge; Profea.sor h; E. Salisbury, of New Haven; Rev. W. H. 
Ward, of New Yov\\— Recording Secretary, Professor D. G. Lyon, of Cambridge ; 
-^Corresponding Secretary, Professor C. R. Lanman, of -—Secretary of 

Urn Classical Section, Professor W. W. Goodwin, of Cambridge ^-^Treamrer dnd 
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The Corresponding Secretary read the names of those wlio had 
died during the year. They were as follows: 

The Honorary Meiy^bers, 

Prof. Adolf Friedrich Stenzler, of Breslau; 

Mr. Alexander Wylie, of London; 

and the Corporate Members, 

Prof. E. W. Gurney, of Cambridge, Mass. ; 

Mr. Henry C. Kingsley, of New Haven, Conn. ; 

Prof. Charles Short, of New York. 

Stenzler, the Nestor of European Indologists, was born J*uly 9, 
1807. His greatest achievements were upon the tields of the 
drama, of law, and of lexicography. He is perhaps most com- 
monly known by his widely circulated Elennmtarhtch der Sans- 
krit-sprache. To his vast knowledge of Indian anticpiity was 
joined a character remarkable for modesty, amiability, ami stern 
devotion to duty. Like our lamented Dr. Williams, Mr. Wylie* 
was a self-taught man, and devoted to a similar life-work, the 
spread of the Christian Scriptures in the Celestial Em})ire, where 
he was agent for the British and Foreign Bible Society. He 
wrote in Chinese important works, original or translated, on 
Arithmetic, Geometry, the Calculus, Astronomy, Mechanics, the 
Steam Engine, and on Manchu Tartar Grammar; a Dialogue on 
Christianity, and the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark in 
Manchu and Chinese. In English, lu^ published articles on 
Chinese religion, literature, and science, on the history of Prot- 
estant missions in China, translations from the ‘‘ Ethnography of 
the Hail,” and ‘‘Notes on Chinese Literature,” the last a most 
valuable contribution to Chinese Bibliography, reviewing over 
two thousand treatises. The great fruitfulness of Professor Gur- 
iiey’sf. life was in lields of action that brought him little into the 
notice of the bustling world. As Professor of History, as Dean, 
and as Fellow of the Corporation of Harvard College, he has 
done a work whose influence upon individual minds and charac- 
ters and upon the general develojiment of higher education in this 
country has been and will long continue to be beneticent and 
powerful. Mr. Kingsley, of the class of 18^4 in Yale College, 
had been for twenty-four years the Treasurer of that institution, 

Librarian, Mr. Addison Van Name, of New Haven Professor^, Jolin 

Avery, of Brunswick, Maine; Professor Joseph Henry Thayer, of Catahridge, 
Maas.; Mr. Alexander I. Cotheal and Professor Isuac 11. Hall, of Now York; 
Professor Edward W. Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr, Penn. ; and President Daniel C. 
Gilman and Professor Maurice Bloomfield, of Baltimore. 

A memoir of his life and labors by M. Henri Cordier will appear in the July 
number of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

t A brief sketch of his life and services was presented to the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences by Professor Dunbar, May 11, 1887, and may bo found in 
the Proceadings of that body for that date. 
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and brought to the reBponsible duties of that oftice an untiring 
self-sacrifice and distinguished sagacity. Mr. Short graduated at 
Harvard in 1840, and had been for many y^^rs ‘Professor of Latin 
in Columbia College, New York. Aside from his work as a 
teacher, the latter years of his life were devoted to the critical 
study of the New Testament, and he served as a member of the 
American Committee on tlie revision of the translation thereof. 

The Corresponding Secretary laid before the Society some of 
the miscellaneous correspondence of the half-year. Shankar 
Pandurang Pandit, of Bombay, sends the Society a MS. of 
Djlrila’s Comment on the Kau^ika Sutra for the use of Professor 
Bloomfield. Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana writes from the 
same city expressing his interest in the work of the Society and 
his cordial recognition of the contributions, now making and in 
prospect, towards the elucidation of the ancient monuments of 
his religion. Mr. James jtichard Jewett, who has been teaching 
in Arabic; in a little native school at Zahleh, Mt. Lebanon, writes 
that he has a large collection of ])roverbH and other texts in the 
common Arabic dialect of Syria, with translation, notes, and 
vocabulary — all well advanced towards readiness for publication. 

After the miscellaneous business, the Society proceeded, at 
11.15 a. m., to the hearing of communications, which were con- 
tinued until 5 i*. M., with a recess between J and 2 p. m. 

1. The rising sun on iUbylonian seals; by Rev. Dr. W. 
Hayes Ward, of New York City. 

The family of seals discussed embraces those on which George Smith, 
in his “Chaldean (Jenesis,” saw the building of a “tower.” Of these 
there are nine which have l>een copied in various publications, besides a 
tenth in my own possession. Of all these, copies were shown. Menant 
and others have seen tliat it is not a tower that is represented, but a 
gate, or door, which the porter is opening or shutting. The projections 
on the top and bottom on one side, on which the door turns in its 
sockets, are cdearly seen in some cases. The fact that the door is often 
narrower in the middle simply indicates that the seal is not a pure 
cylinder, but is smaller in the middle. These cylinders have one or 
more gates, with bands across them, like the bands on the gates of Ba- 
lawat, and the porter has Jiis two hands on the gate. On the other side 
of the gate from the porter, and so outside of it, is a very striking figure 
of a god. He has the horned headdress of a god, or has wavy rays pro- 
ceeciing from his shoulders. On one side of him, or on both sides, is a 
prominence half his height, on the top of which he lifts one foot; or he 
puts one hand on the top of each of the two as if lifting himself by that 
means. In his hand he holds a notched weapon . I am surprised that 
what is the simple explanation has not immediately occurred to me and 
tp others. Tlie gates are, I think, the gates of the dawn. The two 
gates are for symmetry, as is the fact so often in the case of other 
devices on the older seals, as of Gisdubar fighting a lion. I prefer this 
explanation to any which might make one gate that of the morning and 
the other of the evening. The gate of the dawn is being opened by the 
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porter for the exit of the sun-god, who appears as a mighty man, ready 
to run a race, and olimbing over the hills of the east. That this is a 
true explanation is con^rmed by several hymns to the sun-god, which 
were read from the translations of Mr. Pinches and M. Lenormant, in 
which the sun is apostrophized as entering at night into the gates of 
night and coming out of the gales in the morning. If this explanation 
is correct it also explains another much more abundant class of Baby- 
lonian seals, generally in hematite. On these a god stands with one 
foot slightly elevated, resting on a low prominence or stool, which some- 
times takes the shape of an animal. In his hand lie carries the same 
notched weapbn, but he has no rays from his shoulders. I regard this 
as the same sun-god Shamash, in a more conventional form. • These 
cylinders may date from 1500 B. C. to 700 B. C., while those with gates 
are older — having the archaic larger size and concave outline. The 
notched weapon I imagine to be a wooden sword or club, armed with 
flakes of flint, like the Mexican Maquahuitl. Associated witli the sun- 
god on .these hematite cylinders is almost always a flountied beardless 
figure with horned headdress and hands raised in an attitude of resp(?ct, 
which I take to be a deity and not a worshiper, and probably the god- 
dess Aa, wife of Shamash. On these cylinders very frequently the only 
inscription is “ Shamash and Aa,” which, 1 take it, is one of the few cases 
in which the inscription identifies the deities represented. Besides these 
two figures often occurs a third divine figure (or, at least, wearing a 
horned headdress) leading in a man without a distinguishing headdress. 
Probably we have here a soul presented to Shamash who is called in the 
hymns “Judge of men.” The hills up which the god climbs in the 
cylinders with gates would seem to indicate that the design had its 
origin in a hilly country like Elam. The hills of Elam were not visibki 
from the cities of Southern Babylonia, but it is to be considered whether 
these hills can possibly be those which formed the chief feature of 
Chaldean scenery, the high-mounded banks of the great canals. 

2. On the Syriac^ text of the book of The Extremity of the 
Homans; by Prof. Isaac li. Hall, of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, hlew York City. 

This paper discussed one of the manuscripts recently accpiired by the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City, through the Kev. James 
E. Rogers, a missionary at Oroomiah. The manuscript is a small book, 
6x4ixli inches in dimension, probably w:ritten in the last century. 
The writing is Nestorian, and somewhat careless. The contents are (1) 
The Revelation of the Apostle Paul, substantially the same with ^.at in 
a manuscript belonging to the American Oriental bociety, of which a 
translation by the Rev. Justin Perkins was published in volume viii. of 
the Journal; (2) “The Extremity of the Romans,” a composition appear- 
ing to have been in part suggested by the Revelation of Paul, and nar- 
rating the matters about a letter that fell down from heaven in the year 
A. D. 779, in the days <^f the patriarch Athanasius ; (3) a Hymn ot 

Praise before the Holy Mysteries.” The last two compositions were 
given in the original text and translation, with a few notes and a little 
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preface, and will appear in the Journal. The Revelation of Paul, it was 
remarked, ought to be published in the original text, after the manu- 
scripts are collated. 

3. On the transliteration of Sanskrit proper names into Tamil ; 
by Rev. John S. Chandler, of the Madura Mission. 

The Tamil is a Dravidian language with its own inde^pendent struc- 
ture and laws; but with a xdionetic system widely differing from that 
of its Aryan neighbors. In religion, mythology, and legendary history, 
on the other hand, the Tamils are dependent, and have borrowed largely 
from the Aryans; so that the names of their gods and heroes, which are 
also the most common names of the people, are to a large extent Sans- 
kriti names, which have suffered such transformations as the incom- 
mensurability of the two phonetic systems involved. 

We have therefore to note the Sanskrit sounds which do not occur in 
Tamil, and for which in Tamil substitutes have to be provided. 

Tamil has no lingual nor dental vowels; no sibilants; no asinrates; no 
sonants as distinguished from surds; no palatal mutes excei>t the nasal; 
no visarga; and no auuswlra. Concurrent consonants must be assimi- 
lated or have a vowel inserted between them. No sonant can begin, 
and no mute of any kind can end a Tamil word. Nor can a surd stand 
in the'middle of a word without being doubled. But as “surds” and 
“sonants” are convertible, and as the same Tamil character stands for 
both, these changes are easily made. 

1. Lingual vowels . — Sanskrit f becomes in Tamil the syllable rn. 
Thus the prior element or f/c in the name of the first Veda shows the 
following changes : r becomes ru. As initial, the sonant r requires a 
jjrothetic vowel, here i. Since a final mute is inadmissible, an u is post- 
fixed. The guttural mute is now medial and must be doubled to retain 
its surd quality. Hence the result, Irukku. 

2. Sibilants. — The lingual, is generally changed to the cognate 
mute, while the dental, s, is changed to the palatal sibilant, or is 
dropped. 

Thus Vi^mi changes the sibilant to the mute, and, to avoid the con- 
currence of mute and nasal, inserts which, reacting on the mute, 
causes it to be doubled. Result, VHtunu. The Tamil forms of Krsna 
and Tvn.^td show changes essentially similar; they are Kiru^inau and 
Tmmffd, the epenthetic vowel of the first syllable (palatal i^ labial w), 
according in each case with the following consonant. In Yudhi^fhira 
we note a double loss of aspiration, and the entire loss of the initial 
sonaftt. Result, Uditfirau. 

The change of the dental s to the palatal is common ; e. g. , Sdnuin 
becomes Qamam; Vi^vedeva, Viguvadevar; Sarasvatly (Jaraguvadi; Su- 
dargana, Qudariganam. Alternative treatment is possible with an 
initial group : thus Skanda becomes either ^Hkkandan ; or simply Kan- 
dan. 

3. Aspirates. — Aspirates are generally dropx^ed. Asinrated mutes 
lose their aspiration and become surd or sonant according as they are 
initial or medial. Thus Bhlma becomes Flman or Vlman; Dharma, 
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Taruman; Arundhatl, Arimdadi; Bharata, Paradan; Vidarbha, Ft- 
darppan; Bhagat^an, Pagavan, etc. 

All Tamil sonants are, weaker than those of the Sanskrit; but the gut- 
tural sonant is notably so, and is more like an aspirate made with the 
guttural organs. It is thus a fitting substitute for the Sanskrit aspirate,* 
when the latter is not dropped. Thus for Ahalya we find Agaliyei; for 
Naravdhana, Naravdganam; for Baku, Iragu: but for Brahmaiia, Pir- 
dmanam. 

4. Palatals^ — The non-nasal palatal mutes of Sanskrit, c, ch, jh, are 
represented by the palatal sibilant or else by the same doubled and so 
changed to a palatal surd mute. Thus Candala becomes (^kmcjialan; 
Candra, gandiran; Pigdca, Pi^agam; Yajur, Egur ; Jaiavedas.^Cdda- 
vedd, 

5. Visarga and anusvdra. — As the visarga generally belongs to the 
ending, and the Tamil follows its own rules as to finals, this sound 
hardly appears. The anusvdra is represented by m. 

6. Concurrent consonants. — Of concurreiit consonants (aside from 
doubled surds, and from the nasals under certain conditions), we iind 
either (a) that one is dropped, as at the beginning of a word; or (b) that 
the two are assimilated; or (c) that they are separated by a vowel. 

Thus (a) Ksatriya, with loss of the first of the initial group, becomes 
gattiriyan, (6) Yak^a becomes lydkkan. (c) Arjuna becomes Aruccu- 
nan. Other examples are : Droria, Turonar ; Agni, Akkini ; Atri, 
Attiri; Arya, Ariyan; Indra, Indirauy etc. 

7. Surds and Sonants. — Tamil consonants, being naturally surd, re- 
tain that quality at the beginning of words, and as medial when 
doubled, When medial and single, they must be sonant. In the name 
Buddha f therefore, after deaspiration, the consonants lose their sonant 
character, and the Tamil form is Puttan. On the other hand, Na.knla 
bebomes Nagulan. Odutaina shows two reversals, becoming Kauda- 
man. 

It should be added, finally, that the Tamil sometimes uses certain 
Grantham characters, and is thus enabled to write some foreign names 
in their correct Sanskrit form. 

4. On Naville’s Book of the Dead; by Rev. W. C. Winslow, 
of Boston, Mass. 

Egyptology rejoices over the recent issue of the “ Book of the Dead, 
which the Congress of Orientalists, held in London in 1874, commis- 
sioned M. Naville to prepare. It is a monument of arduous labor and 
the most critical hieroglyphical scholarship. All orientalists sympathize 
with Egyptologists in their special rejoicing ; and it is fitting that of 
our learned bodies in America this Society in particular should tak(t 
note, even if but very briefly, of M. Naville’s labors and their results.^ 

The labor involved an exhaustive study of the papyri in the British 
Museum (26 in number), of Paris (17), of Leyden (5), of Berlin (5), and of 
DubUn, Hanover, Marseilles, Rome, Florence, Naples, Turin, and other 
places in Europe, as well as of the Boulak papyri and the inscriptions at 
Thebes. 
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The results are — ^21 entirely new chapters collected and collated, — 
Ijepeius having, in 1842, published from a faulty^ text 165 chapters, 
which Birch, in 1867, translated in his Bunsen’s, “ E'gypt's Place in Uni- 
i>*erBal History,” but which, made from a corrupt text, is, in parts, far 
from intelligible to the un-Egyptological reader. The published results 
are : one folio of 212 leaves, containing 186 chapters with their variant 
vignettes, which number perhaps 800 in all ; one folio of 448 leaves, in 
which the thousands of variant readings, as collected by Naville, are 
tabulated in 182 chapters; one quarto of 204 pages, introductory, ex- 
plicative, and commentatorial on each of the 186 chapters. These 
volumes are beautiful specimens of hieroglyphic art and text. The 
advanced student has now before him for use a clear, full, reliable col- 
lection of these sacred writings of Ancient Egypt. It now remains to 
make a careful translation of these 186 chapters, for both student and 
popular reader. 

5. On the relationship of «the Kachari and Garo Languages of 
Assam; by Prof. John Avery, of Brunswick, Maine. 

Within the circle of the Tibeto-Burman group of languages, there are 
^certain closely -affiliated tongues which have l)een called the Kacdiari or 
Bo(Jo sub-group. The limits of this subordinate division have not been 
exactly defined; but its two principal members are the Kachari and 
Garo. Of less consequence are the 1^1 ech, Dhimal, Pani-Koch, Rabha, 
Hajong, and Lalung; to which should probably be added the Deori- 
(dmtia and Hill-Tippera, and possibly the Mikir. 

The design of the paper, of which the following is a brief outline, was 
to show — mainly from the side of grammatical structure — the grounds 
on whicjh Kachari and Garo are believed to be sister languages. 

Kachari varies much, according to the district in which it is spoken; 
but may be divided into two principal dialects, one heard on the plabis 
(P.K.) and the other in the hilly district of North Kachar (H.K.). The 
latter, as being less exposed to Assamese influence, shows, in many 
respects, closer accord with the Garo than does the former. 

The chief points of comparison between Kachari and Garo are as 
follows : 

I. Sounds . — The two alplialiets agree in most points, among which is 
the absence of aspirated sonants, except as these have been rarely intro- 
duced with Aryan words; but P.K. also lacks the palatals c, ch, and J, 
for which, under Assamese influence, it substitutes s, 5 ?, or zh. For the 
same reason P.K. has the semivowel w. Neither of these peculiarities 
is ex*hibited in 11. K. or G. 

II. Nouns. — Gender, in both K. and G., is indicated, with rare excep- 
tions, of animate objects only: and this is effected, (1) by special words, 
as Eng. “ son.” “ daughter”; (2) by determinative words, as Eng. man- 
servant,” “maid-servant”; (3) by grammatical suffixes adopted from 
the Sanskritic languages. This last is found in the speech of the plains: 
e. g. omxi bundd^ ‘boar’; omd bundt, ‘sow’. The gender-determina- 
tives vary to some extent with the class of objects denoted, and this 
differentiation is more complete in K, than in G. The words them- 
selves are not the same in the two languages. Number is expressed 
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only as singular and plural. The ordinary suffixes of the latter are : 
rdngj mdng, in Garo; fur, far, or fra, in P. Kachari; rdo, nishi, in H. 

Kachari. Case-relatJ^ons 

are expressed by suffixes ; which are, to n 

great degree, substantially the same in the three idioms, as will be seen 

from the following example : 

\ * 

Garo. 

P. Kachari. 

H. Kachari. 

Sing. 

Sing. 

Shvg. 

Nom. mmide 

mansui 

shubung 

Acc. mdndekho 

nidusuikho 

shuhungkho 

Inst, mdndeci 

mansuizang 

shnhungjang 

Dat. 7)idndend 

mansainii 

shubungne 

Abl. mdudeoni, or -onikho mansumifrai 

shubu ngnifrang 

Gen. mdndeni 

mnnsuini, or -ha 

.sh idmngni 

Loc. mdndeo, or -mid, -ei. 

-cind mansuiau, or -niau shubunghd 

Pill. 

Plu. 

Pill. 

Nom. mdnderdng 

mansuifur 

shubung rdo 

Acc. mdnderdngkho 

mansui furkho 

shnbtingrdokho 

etc., etc. 

etc., etc. 

etc., etc. 

A nominative suffix d is 

sometimes used, in both languagcis, for eni- 

phasis. 



III. Adjectives.— Com\)aviBOY\ is made in precisely the same nianner in 
K. and G. , except that the particles used are different. Adjectives are 

declined or noP, according 

as they follow.jOr prec^f 

>de their nouns. 

IV. Numerals. — Up to ' 

'‘ten,” theses pre.sent 

little (lifferimce, P. K. 

apparently showing the greatest corruption of 

forms, as will apjiear 

from the following : 



XJabo. n. Kachari. 

F*. Kachari. 

1 . slid 

she{si) 

.SVi 

2. gni 

gild 

ne 

3. githdm 

gdtham 

fham 

4. bri 

biri 

bre(brui) 

5. bangd 

bungd 

bd 

6. dak 

da 

rd{da) 

7. mi 

sinl 

sni 

8. cet 

jai 

zat 

9. skhn 

shngil 

skho 

10. ci{-khung) 

ji 

zu(zi) 

V. Pronouns. — As was to be expected, we find 
in the three forms of speech, thus : 

liere much agreement 


PEliSONAL. 


GAKO^ 

H. Kachari. 

P. Kachari. 

1st Sing. dngd 

dng 

dug 

p. j dcingd (inclu.) 

{ eingd (exclu.) 

jang 

zang 

2d Sing. ndd 

nuinung) 

nang 

Plu. ndshimdng 

nushi (-nishi) 

nangsur 

3d Sing. uyd 

bwa 

hi 

Plu. uydmdng 

hwanishi 

bisur 


23 
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this’ 

iya 

DEMONSTRATIVE. 

eh 

be 

that’ 

uyd 

bwa 

hdi or bi 

who’ 

shd or shdod 

INTERROGATIVE. 

shor 

8ur(8ar) 

which ■ 

' may 

? 

md 


A relative pronoun, rarely used, is borrowed from Aryan speech ; and 
appears as ye in G., and zi or zai in K. 

YI. Verbs. — This part of speech is simple and regular in structure in 
l)oth languages. The suffixes of inflection, which agree in part only in 
K. an(f G. , are attached directly to the simple or compounded root, with 
the occasional insertion, in K., of a euphonic vowel. The following 
are some of the most common suffijxes. It will be noted that distinc- 
tions of person are confined to the imperative mode. 



Garo. 

n. Kachari. 

P. Kaohart. 

Ind. Present 

d 

re 

(i)u 

Progress. Pres. 

engd 

du 

dang 

Past (Impf.) 

dhd or jak 

bd 

bai 

‘ Remote Past 

dm or ddm 

khd 

dangman 

Future 

gen 

ndng 

gan 

Imv. 2d Person 

bo 



3d ** 

cind 

ba-pu 

thang 

Cond. Present 

ode (ptc.) 

jadi ‘ if ’ 

bd or bid 

Past (contrary to fact) 

gendm 

kdde 

(( 

Pples. Present 

od 

hi 

ni 

Pres. Condi 

ode 



Past 

e 

hi-dddd 

noi, nai 

Inf. 

nd 

md 

nil 


Garo has never developed a passive voicie; but P.K. occasionally uses 
one, formed of the past particijvle and verb “ to be,” after the analogy 
of Hindu speecli. Both languages have a “ negative voice,” which is 
formed by a syllable jCi or khitjCi in Garo and d in Kachari, inserted 
between root and tense-sign; but in the imperative both take a prefix 
rid, instead, which finds an analogy in the so-used ta or te of Ao Naga. 
The negative conjugation, differs in a few other respects from the posi- 
tive one. Both tongues freely compound the verb with other verbs, 
with nouns, adjectives, adverbs, and a variety of particles— a charac- 
teristic which puts them outside the monosyllabic class. 

VIB Syntax. — The structure of the sentence is simple, and is sub- 
stantially the same in G. and K. The verb stands last, and the subject 
— less invariably — first. The position of intermediate words, relatively 
to the verb, is determined by considerations of emphasis or euphony. 
Nouns or pronouns precede the words which they limit. Adjectives 
have no fixed position relatively to their nouns. Postpositions, which 
are often the locative case of nouns, take the place of prepositions. 
Relative clauses precede antecedent clauses ; but, instead of these, 
participial and postpositional constructions are vastly more common. 
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Our conclusion from these data— but partly indicated here— is that 
Kachari and Oaro are closely related tongues; but they also present 
points of contrast*, which can only be explained when we are better 
acquainted with the speech of neighboring tribes. 

6. Notice of Delitzsch’s Assyrisches Worterbuch^ Erste Liefer- 
ung; by Prof. David G. Lyon, of Cambridge, Mass. 

For the work of popularizing Assyrian study among Semitic students 
in general, and as an aid to the beginners in the language in particular, 
no book is now so necessary as a dictionary. The one by Edwin Norris, 
most valuable at the time when it was made, was never completed, is 
now out of print, and is below the requirements of to-day. In this state 
of affairs, the student must rely on the small but valuable glossaries of 
various Assyriological publications. Such glossaries suffice for the 
reading of many historical inscriptions, but they are frequently of small 
service for other classes of writing and their use is attended by mucli in- 
convenience, What is wanted is a good hand-lexicon of a thousand 
page^ dt so, giving the ascertained lexical facts, and devoting small 
space to what is only conjectural. Of course, the thesaurus an(^ the 
concordance are also needed, as timely aids for the specialist; but before 
they are made, we should have a less pretentious work, a hand-lexicon^ 

For the preparation of such a work no one is so well qualified as the 
professor of Assyriology at Leipzig. It has been known for many years 
that Prof. Delitzsch was engaged on an Assyrian dictionary, and at vari- 
ous times we have hoped that its appearance might be a matter of the 
immediate future. At last we have the first fascicle of 168 pages from 
the well-known house of J. C. Hinrichs in Leipzig. Author and pub- 
lisher announce that the whole work will comprise about ten such parts, 
which shall appear at suitable intervals. Each fascicle is to cost about 
30 marks, so that the whole, if it does not exceed the estimated size, 
1600 pages, will cost 300 marks, or |75. It is a matter of regret that such 
a price places the Assyrian dictionary beyond the reach of many who 
ought to own a copy. But it is to be feared that the work will be much 
larger than author and publisher suppose. From a calculation made by 
comparing various glossaries with the contents of fascicle I., it would 
seem that the whole work, carried out on the sanity proportions as this 
fascicle, will contain something like 5000 instead of 1600 pages, and cost 
about 900 marks or say $235. Only libraries and a few of the more 
fortunate specialists, could afford to buy such a work,* 

Delitzsch’s dictionary is intended to cover the whole published Assy- 
rian-Babylonian literature, and a considerable part of that whicH is not 
yet published. His design is to lay a “ broad, sure foundation ” on which 
younger powers may build, and to prepare a work which shall be ser- 
viceable to all Semitists for comparative purposes. The author’s guid- 
ing principle is to explain the Assyrian vocabulary from Assyrian sources, 
and only in the most important cases to refer to related words in the 
sister dialects. The dictionary is to be followed by indexes, and by 
notes, the latter intended chiefly to give the names of the scholars who 
first succeeded in making out the various stems and words. Such notes 
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might be of service, but it would be almost impossible to reach exact- 
ness, and they are likely to be the source of much contention. A dic- 
tionary of proper names will form the closing part of the work. 

The mechanical execution of fascicle I. is beautiful. The nature of 
tho work makes lithography a necessity, though type is always more 
agreeable to the eye. The successive stems are numbered, and are ex- 
pi*es8ed in Hebrew letters. The Hebrew is omitted in case of those words 
of whose stems the author is in great doubt. The stems, and also the 
Assyrian words to i)e defined project to the left of the line. Assyrian 
Wi^irds are underscored, those which are defined are also written larger, 
while the notes are written smaller than the body of the article. The 
paragi;aphing is in general good, but at timers somewhat scant. The 
word abUbu^ for instance, contains nearly two pages without a break to 
rest the eye, and there are not a few cases of a whole page without a 
paragraph. This criticism naturally touches only the long articles. The 
Hebrew letters at the top of the page are a great convenience. 

Of small scribal errors and oversights I have noted tlie absence of the 
dot under k in itek 38*^, of the period after “ Trauer ” 34’", of th# hyphen 
between the syllables zak-ri 38^, and of the underlining of the Assyrian 
words ndsiVy etc., 37’^^, and sa ana rigim 158^. The figure 3 must be in- 
serted after “ Nr.” 45’^ In one case the author corrects in a note what 
he had written in tlie body of an article whereas a reading in 4”’ is 
corrected in a note 153’^. 

On the other liand, Delitzsch jMunts out a number of mistakes which 
are due to the original scribe, as on pages 121, 122, 139, 146. Even As- 
syrian scribes were fallible. 1 have seen as many as half a dozen eras- 
ures on a single small tablet. 

Delitzsch seems to be at a loss how he shall name the hero of the great 
“ Izdubar Epic.” No satisfactory propf has been offered that this hero 
was the same person as Nimrod, much less that the two bore the same 
name. It seems strange therefore to see the hero called NamrUdu on 
pages 25, 63, 91, 97, Namrfulu with interrogation mark on jmges 37, 91, 
96, 101, Nimrod on pages 52, 91, and Nimrod with interrogation mark on . 
page 84. This inconsistency is, of course, inadvertent, but worse than 
the inadvertence is the adoption without sufficient proof of the long 
proposed identification. True, the hero was perhaps not called Izdubar 
but we have for thq^t reading at least the natural values of the signs. 

It is very tantalizing to be constantly referred to future fascicles of 
the dictionary, as on pages 91, 118, 181, 136, 140, 154, etc. In some cases 
it would have been better to give the explanation than to promise it, 
referehce to something published being more satisfactory than reference 
to a work in preparation, if not so easy. 

The arrangement of the stems is alphabetical, the derivatives coming 
under their respective stems. It is to be hoped that Prof. Delitzsch 
will re-enter some of these derivatives under their first letter with ref- 
erence to the places where they are defined. There are some words 
which might easily be derived from several stems, and the re-entry 
should in such cases by all means be made. Fascicle I. contains 95 num- 
bers, and discusses 188 words. The last stem is TTS<. The K, however. 
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represents five letters, corresponding to Hebrew n, weak n, and the 
two j;’8. It thus apj^ars that if fascicle I. had been devoted exclusively to 
the letter corresponding, to Hebrew g, most of the words beginning with 
that letter might have been disposed of. 

The work contains much matter besides what is strictly lexicograph- 
ical. Of greatest interest and value are the comments on the various 
doubtful stems, discussions of ideograms, suggestions for completing 
words ill mutilated passages of text-editions, and the publication in full 
or in part of important tablets or fragments of tablets. To the Assyrian 
student these will be very welcome. To the beginner or even to the 
general Semitic scliolar they can not be of much practical service for 
the reason that he is not prepared to understand them. Omitting those 
cases where not more than half a dozen lines are given, fascicle 1. con- 
tains as much as thirteen pages of texts, for the most part in translit- 
erated form. Several tablets are given entire, as on pages 114-115, 141- 
14B, 164-165, all being reports addressed to the king. Of greatest general 
interest is the large fragment of the fourth tablet of the creation series j 
p. 100. As has long been known, the Babylonian version of the creation 
of the heavenly bodies and of the animals was preceded by an account 
of the genesis of the gods, and a further a(;c(>unt of the war waged be- 
tween one of their number, MardnJCy and tlu' great dragon Tlamat. It 
•is to this struggle, resulting disastrously to Tiamaty and her allies, that 
the new fragment given by Delitzsch is devoted. 

With all one’s delight at having such texts edited, one cannot approve 
of the plan of scattering them through the already burdened pages of a 
large dictionary. If the author does not choose to issue thc! texts in a sepa- 
rate publication, nor to offer them to some one or more of the existing 
journals, like ZelUchrift fiir Assrjriologiey he might well place them with 
independent paging at the end of the several fascncles, so that when the 
work is complete, the texts might be bound into a separate volume. 

There are also other materials in this work, whicdi are most interest- 
ing and valuable, but which are not properly a part of the dic^tionary. 
In such a class I should x>lace the long note, pages 64-66, on the word 
ni-bi^ni as one of the titles of the god Marduk, and the note of a i)age 
(60 -51) on the tablets from the foundation of Sargon's iialace. There are 
many other notes of a (piarter or a half page in length, whose connec- 
tion with the dictionary is not very close. This criticism does not touch 
the notes, but their length as a part of the lexicon. Still, one greatly 
prefers to have them as they are rather than not to have them at all. 

A good deal of space might be saved if the author would make u*|e of 
some symbol to express his doubt in cases where he does not know to 
what stem he should assign a word. He would thus escai)e the need of 
the oft-repeated statement that he places word under a given stem 
with the greatest reserve, and only because the user of the book would 
be likely to seek the word under that stem. With the considerable num- 
ber of Assyrian words of unknown meaning it is, of course, not possible 
to make a lexicon on a strictly etymological arrangement of stems, and 
a very simple device might indicate those words of unknown stems. 

One might find fault with fascicle I. in the suixjrfluity of elementary 
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matters, and of passages cited. Under the word dhii, * father,’ for in- 
stance, one is glad to see the various forms a-hiiy a-6a, a-fea-am,- a-6a- 
a-hiy a-bi4a, a-ba-ka, a-bu-huy a-ba-hi^ a-tn-m; but the refer- 
ences to some of these forms are needlessly numerous. Furthermore, 
it is only the beginner who needs to be told that a-bi-ia means ‘ of my 
father,’ a* 6a-A:a, ‘ thy father,’ a-bu-m, ‘his father,’ etc. But most be- 
ginners will not be able to purchase such a costly book. Even they 
might better. acquire such elementary matters in an Assyrian grammar. 
For their sakes, therefore, it would be well if the following fascicles 
were made on a scale very much reduced. The time is not ripe for a 
thtjsaurus, and the prei^aration of one is an undertaking too vast for any 
individual scholar. But for a convenient lexicon there is ai>ressing 
need. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature in the dictionary is the attitude 
of the author toward the famous Suitiero- Akkadian controversy. It has 
long been the ox)inion of most Assyriologists that a great civilization 
preceded that of tlie Semites in Mesopotamia, and was a powerful fac- 
tor in the development of the Babylonian-Assyriari culture. To this 
civilization was ascribed the invention of cuneiform writing, much of 
the Semitic mythology and religious literature, as well as numerous 
words current in the Assyrian language. Indeed, where a word existed 
in Assyrian and in what was supposed to be the literary remains of this 
older civilization, some scholars went to the length of always claiming 
that the borrowing had been made by the Semites. More moderate 
students asked why the borrowing might not at times at least have been 
in the opposite direction. The representatives of this pre-Semitic civili- 
zation were supposed to be the inhabitants of the districts of Su7mr and 
Akkad. Whether the civilization and the people should be called Akkad- 
ian or Sumerian y was for a long time a bone of contention. Finally the 
discovery seemed to be made that both names were right, and repre- 
sented two branches of the same people, and two dialects of the same 
language. 

Against all of this real or supposed discovery one distinguished scholar 
has for many years raised his voice in dissent. This was Prof. Josef 
Halevy of Paris. In opposition to the “Akkadists,” he has long main- 
tained that the civilization of Mesopotamia is distinctively Semitic, 
and that what was held to be non-Semitic literary remains is only a 
hieratic way of writing Assyrian. After fighting single-handed for a 
long time, he won to his view the brilliant and lamented Stanislas 
Guyard. ft would now seem that Prof. Delitzsch has espoused the same 
cautib. It is not long indeed since he announced courses of instruction 
in the Snrnero- Akkadian language. But it has been evident from his 
published utterances during the past two years that he was rapidly ap- 
proaching the position of Halevy. In >the 3d edition of his Assyriache 
LeaeatuckCy 1885, he rarely uses the terms Sumerian and Akkadian, pre- 
ferring to say * ‘ non-Semitic. ” In Ziminern’s Babylonische Busspsalmeny 
1885, Delitzsch stated that his use of the expression “non-Semitic” had 
not been a mere matter of convenience, p. 113. In the same connection 
he expresses his approval of Zimmern’s position that the Babylonian 
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penitential psalms, and many other of the “so-called bilingual texts” 
are not Akkadian^ but of genuine Semitic origin, and adds: “ I seize this 
opportunity for my part to recognize openly the high sermces of HaUvy 
relating to the Sumer o- Akkadian question, above all to the question as 
to the existence of original Sumero-Akkadian texts. It seems to me*' 
necessary to test anew, unbiased, in all details, this fundamentally im- 
p(3rtant * tradition ’ which has been delivered to us younger Assyriolo- 
gists.” In the foot-notes of his Prolegomena eines neuen Hehrdisch- 
Aramdischen Worterbuchs zum Alten Testament, 1886, there is much 
skirmishing with Halevy, but the disputed ground is etymology rather 
than Sumero-Akkadian. 

In reviewing this work in the Revw des Mndes Juives, Jan.-»Mar., 
1887, Halevy writes, p. 160, that he learns through a letter from De- 
litzsch that the Assyrian dictionary of the latter is to be pervaded by a 
“ strongly anti-Sumerian spirit.” Fascicle I. is a commentary on the let- 
ter, and shows how near Delitzsch comes to an .agreement with tlie chief 
“ anti-Akkadist. ” The change is seen in his treatment of syllabic val- 
ues, and of words which have been regarded as of non-Semitic origin. 
When he uses the terms Sumerian'' or * Akkadian" at all, he fre- 
quently encloses them in quotation marks, as on pages 23, 32, 41, 88, 
111, 138, 139, 140, 150, 155, 166. In cases wluu'e the quotation marks arc 
wanting, the author uses the word “so-called,” as }>. 115, or adopts the 
terms as employed by others, as on pages 80, 89, 116, 118, 120. Among 
the words in fascicle I. which have been held to be of Sumero-Akkadian 
origin are No. 1^, a-ba, a certain official title; No. 23, abkallu, ‘ great 
decider;’ No. 38, abdru, ‘lead;’ No. 51, agnbbd, ‘pure water;’ No. 66, 
agil, ‘crown;’ No. 71, ugaru, ‘field;’ No. 75, agarinnu, ‘mother;’ No. 
77, adaguru, ‘censer;’ No. 79, Mh, ‘flood.’ On a-ba, he remarks that 
the title is certainly good Semitic; on abkallu, that the derivation from 
a '^Sumerian ” ab-gal is extremely uncertain; on agubhil, that it is held 
to be a borrowed word from the Sumerian a-giib-ba ; on agfi, that if one 
feels cdmpelled to consider it a foreign word, the form a-ge may best be 
considered as the Sumerian original, but that against the assumption 
of borrowing, the weightiest objections exist; on agarinnu, for which 
he offers no etymology, that there is no reason to despair of finding one 
from Semitic sources; on adaguru, a similar remark; on^M, that its 
Semitic character is obvious when one compares the word with kindred 
forms. Unless I have overlooked the passage, there is not a single cJise 
in which he allows that a word is indisputably of Sumero-Akkadian ori- 
gin. In the notes also occur various words whose non-Sernitic origin is 
denied or disputed, as p. 139, sdru, ‘excess, 3600, mpoc;' p. 140, 
‘name;’ p. 166, Minu, ‘plain.’ 

The non-Semitic origin of certain ideograms is also declared to ho 
most doubtful, as those representing tarba^u, ‘ womb, p. 118; adaguru 
‘ censer,’ p. 120; sikkuru, ‘ bolt,’ p. 150. Syllabic values are also claimed 
as Semitic, which have been held to be certainly not so. Such are nun, 
p. 116; ad, p. 122; mu, p. 140; kit, p. 140. If these values be Semitic in 
origin, they may not be employed in reading non-Semitic texts, and De- 
litzsch makes this remark as to the syllable kit. 
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As illustrating his position on the subject of a Sumero-Akkadian lan- 
guage, two passages may be quoted from the notes: ** But if my expla- 
nation of the two lines above is correct, there Jails* anew a glaring light 
on the supposed bilingualism of the respective texts,” p. 68: Therewith 
fialls indeed a supposed most genuine ‘ Sumerian ’ word, which is abso- 
lutely indispensable for the reading of ‘ Sumerian ’ texts. Nevertheless 
one must hold himself ready, with ever more thorough penetration of 
the Assyrian literature, and ever deeper knowledge of etymology and 
of primary signification, to see yet many more such jjrops of the ‘ Su- 
merian’ invention of writing, and of the ‘Sumerian’ language break 
down,” p. 189. 

A monograph from Prof. Delitzsch on this subject is greatly to be de- 
sired. Indeed the matter is so important that we could even wish he 
might turn aside for a while from the work on the lexicon in order to 
prepare such a monograph. 

Of the new and interesting remarks and translations the number is 
too large even to give a list of* them, but a few may be mentioned. The 
passage in the account of the deluge which has been translated as refer- 
ring to the future, is here referred to the past: ‘ Instead of thy having 
brought a deluge — lions, jackals, famine, or pestilence should have af- 
flicted men,’ p. 9. The excursus on pages 64-66 discusses the word Nihiru 
as a title of the god Marduk, and establishes the order of the first five 
tablets of the creation series. According to tlie exposition presented, 
the first tablet, beginning S-nu-ma e-Hs, is the one of which a fragment 
has long been known recounting the gene^^is of the gods; the second 
tablet closes with the offer of Marduk to chastise Tlaiuat, after Ann and 
Ea have been in vain besought to do this; the third tablet records how 
the god Sdr, by reference to Tiamafs terrible companions in arms, in- 
duced the other gods to accept MarduMs offer; the fourth tablet recounts 
the battle and the victory of Marduk; the fifth, the preparation of tlie 
abode of the gods, and the ordering of the year and the months. 

A passage from the deluge tablet receives a new interpretation on p. 
120. The adagur vessels, used in the sacrifice after the deluge, Delitzsch 
takes to be censers, and they have poured into them (not put under 
them, as according to former translations) calamus, and other aromatic 
substances. The expression “ seven and seven adagur vessels” he under- 
stands as meaning that seven censers were filled with calamus, seven 
with cedar, etc. |Ie compares the direction in Ex. 30:84 as to the prep- 
aration of incense. 

The Hebrew word receives on p. 125 a new meaning and ety- 
mology. According to Delitzsch the word is inseparable from the 
Assyrian ‘flood, mass of water.’ The meaning ‘mist’ for he 
denies altogether. The nji. of Ps. 82:9 Delitzsch also recognizes in the 
Assyrian ‘ harness, bridle,’ p. 144. 

Among the many wrong translations corrected in fascicle 1. are 
‘one,’ p. 123, and Sibirru, ‘grain,’ p. 68. The first word is shown 
always to mean ‘flood’ and the second ‘staff.’ On the other hand 
Delitzsch’a reading masnakti instead of mahiaHi, pages 35, 161, is 
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proved by a Nebuchadnezzar fragment in the collection of the Wolfe 
Expedition to be incorrect. This fragment divides the syllable man into 
nwL’‘as. Wliile the firsj^ radical is thus assured as s, the third may be 
g, k, or k. The word niaknak{g^ k)tu can have no connection with 
sandku ^ to 

The late arrival of fascicle I. has not allowed time for any accurate 
examination of the strictly lexicographical features of Prof. Delitzsch’s 
great work. This part of the notice I reserve for the future. 

If the dictionary were finished, it would be a boon of priceless value 
to every student wlio could own a (^opy. On examining fascicle I. the 
reader feels that he is in the coinjiany of a man who is familiar with 
the large Assyi’ian literature and who has penetrated far into the secrets 
of its philology. If I have seemed to critii^ise the plan of the work, one 
of the reasons has been my fear that we may have to wait many years 
for its completion, or even that the author, though hardly yet in his 
full prime, may not live to complete his task. To indicate what a 
treasure the work is, one may refer to the treatment of tlie stems '7m 
dlu, ‘city,’ pages 5-9; nDN* ‘father,’ jiages 17-31; ‘to he 

sharp, to project,' pages 87-45: ‘ cross over,’ jiages 59-60; 

nDN'o ‘to destroy,’ pages 71-75; agd, ‘encU»sure,’ images 88-90; ngnii, 
pages 95-101; ‘to enclose,’ pages 105-111; rnN'- ‘to go,’ pages 

137-148; ‘to be firm, strong,' i)ages 100-166. 

To take uj) one of these stems and show what it (contains, we may 
select nns.. No. 13, pagps 17-31, Under this shun comes first dhd, 
‘father,’ pi. dM, Tliere are four divisions: (1) Father in the semse of 
begetter, used of men and ot gods; (3) Father in the simse of forefather, 
ancestor, of special frequency in the pi.; (3) Father as a title of reverence 
and affection, in an address to the moon-god; (4) Name of the necklaces 
dhi abn^, ‘ father of the stones.' Then follows the list of the ideographic 
ways of representing the word ‘ father.’ The two methods of saying 
‘ parents,’ by using the pi. of dbfi, or by using dhd and ummu, ‘ mother,’ 
together, are next explained. Two lines are devoted to dbdtu, ‘ father- 
hood,’ various proi)er names compounded with dim are cited, and the 
article closes with a i>age of notes. The various fonns a-bu, a~bi, a-lm, 
with and without suffixes, are given under No. 1. At the same place is 
explained the use of dbd ilCinL ‘ fatlier of tho gods,’ as a title of various 
deities, Bel, Amr, Ann, Ea. Then comes the <jxi)re8Bion bit did, 
‘father’s house,’ and the use of dbd in connection with certain partici- 
ples, 1 X 8 bdnu, dlidn, zdril, ‘ }>eget ter ’ (from the stems nJD? 

The terms for ‘grandfather,’ dbi did, dbi did dlidi, and for ‘great- 
grandfather, ’ dhi dhi d/n, with corresponding references, close the first 
division. Under the second division the use of dlrd as ancestor receives 
many references and a list is given of the expri^ssions mahrd, ‘ a former 
one,’ dlik mahri, dlik pdni, ‘one going before,’ which emphasize more 
sharply the idea ‘ancestor.’ The term ultn dbd, ‘ from ancient times,’ 
i. e. ‘from the fathers,’ is then explained. There is not enough mate- 
rial to make any subdivisions of paragraphs 8 and 4. The vastiiess of 
the undertaking and the incredible amount of labor necessary in the 
34 
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pre|>aratioii may be imagined from the fact that the first paragraph 
under dhfl, ‘father,’ covering about a page and a half, makes no less 
than 122 references to the cuneiform literature. 

The services rendered to Semitic study by the Ibrilliant worker on the 
Assyrian dictionary fall short of those of no other man of the present 
generation. To prepare a lexicon on the scale planned by Prof. De- 
iitzsch and to make one’s way through the enormous difficulties which 
beset the explorer, is a monumental task. May his strength be equal to 
his large concei)tion. 

7. The cliflcovery of the Second Wall and its bearing on the 
site of Calvary; by Rev. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., late 
U. S. Consul at Jerusalem. 

Dr. Merrill explained how he came to discover the Sec(md Wall, upon 
the exact location of which so much depended. The conjectures of 
scholars had differed widely as to its location because they had had 
absolutely no hints to guide th^m. This wall is from ten to fifteen feet 
below the surface of the ground, and Dr. Merrill by great perseverance 
was enabled to have one hundred and twenty feet of it exposed. Had 
he not been on the spot to follow the matter up, the work would have 
stopped at half that distance. The stones lid on the native rock and are 
in some cases one, in others two, and in others three courses in height. 
The stones are ten feet and some of them twelve feet in length. As 
both the starting point and the terminus of this wall are now known, 
and one hundred and twenty feet of it actually traced, if it followed 
any natural course, it would inevitably j)aHs at some distance to the 
west and north of the present Holy Sepulchre; which fact would be 
fatal to the claims of the latter as being the site of Calvary. English as 
well as American scholars regard this discovery of Dr. Merrill as one of 
the most important that have been made during the present century in 
connection with the topography of Jerusalem at the time of our Lord. 

8. On Ikonoraatic writing in Assyrian; by Prof. Morris Jas- 
trow, Jr., of the University of l\mnsylvaiua, Philadelphia. 

The following is an absti'act of this paper : A theory has recently 
been advanced by Prof. D. G. Brinton* to account for the transition 
from picture-writing (either imitative or symbolical) to sound-writing 
(again falling into the two classes, syllabic and alphabetic), which, aside 
from its correctness, calls attention to an important feature in the 
Egyptian, Mexican, and Chinese systems of writing that finds its counter- 
part ki the Assyrian cuneiform. Between the method of expressing 
thoughts by means of pictures and the simple reproduction of the 
sounds of a word, Dr. Brinton assumes an intermediate stage in which 
pictures are used to recall words coincident or similar in sound with the 
object represented by the picture. Thus in Egyptian, nefer is a ‘ lute ’ 
and is represented by the picture of that instrument; but nefer through 
a coincidence of sound (not identity of stem) has also the significations 

' On the ikonomatic method of phonetic writing with special reference to Amer- 
ican Arcliaeology, in the Proceedings of the Amer, Philos. Soc. for October, 1886 . 
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‘door,’ ‘colt,’ ‘conscript soldier’ (as in English we have pear, pair, 
pare)y and ac^rordingly tlie same picture is used to denote any of these 
words, generally with ^le addition of some distinguishing determina- 
tive to indicate which one of the various nefers is meant.^ To this 
method of writing, which as will be seen, is identical in principle’ with 
the ordinary rebus, Dr. Brinton gives the name of “ ikonomatic,”" be- 
cause, as he says, it is a writing by means of pictures not of 

things — and therefore “rebus” is an inexact term — but of the names 
(dvofia) of things, or as we might better say of their sound. 

Instances are adduced to prove the existence and extended use of the 
ikonomatic method of writing in the Mexican and Mayan systems, 
where the principle is carried to much further excess thau in Egyptian, 
a remote similarity of sounds— a far-fetched pun as we might say — 
being sufficient to warrant the use of a picture in this way. And tlie 
Chinese,^ which, because of its strong tendency to monosyllabi sm, is 
excessively rich in homophonous words, lends itself even more readily 
to such a method. 

The following examples from the Assyrian find a satisfactory explana- 
tion on the same assumption that identity and in some cases similarity 
of sound has led to the employment of a sign to express various 
objects, not otherwise related. 

(1) The sign compounded of ka and mit (No. 16 of Delitzsch’s Schrift- 
tafelf is the ideograph for imtUy ‘breath,’ and tiiitu, ‘fear,’ the former 
probably from a stem latter from D’S- 

(3) The sign nain signifies Hmtiiy ‘ fate,’ and Hinuntn, ‘ swallow,’ where 
we have a similarity of sound suggesting a word totally distinct in 
stem and meaning, since there is nothing to justify the explanation 
sometimes brought forward that the swallow is represented by this sign 
as being the bird of fate. 

(3) Gi is kanu (IlJp)’ ‘ reed,’ ixm\ k&mi (p3), ‘ faithful.’ 

(4) No. 94 stands for erUj ‘box, chest,’ from (i'— like Arabic 

ho, ret), and then by an extension through identity of sound for erCt, 
‘Vmmze,’ from mr- 

(5) Dup is duppuy ‘tablet,’ and also tahaku, ’pour out.’ The simi- 
lai’ity in this case is, it must be admitted, remote; but the exami)le8 
given by Dr. Brinton from the Mayan scrolls (}). 9 f.) show that the 
principle can be carried to mu(di further excess. 

Sucli 51 use of pictograpliical signs must of course l>o slmrply distinguished 
from instances where an association of ideas, near or remote, extends the mean- 
ing of a sign. So Dr. Brinton himself falls into tlie error of classing tjood (for 
which in Egyptian the same picture of a lute is used) together with door etc.; 
but in this case we clearly have absolute identity of stetii and not mere coinci- 
dence of sound: nefer, ‘lute,’ and nefer, ‘good,’ being the same word, and tlio in- 
Btrument probably receiving that name because it was considered good, just as in 
the Semitic languages the camel is the ‘beautiful.’ 

® More accurately “ ikon-onoraatic.” 

See Wuttko, Entstehung der Schrifty p. 268 f. 

* In cases where the phonetic value is uncertain or unknown, the number of the 
sign as given in Delitzsch’s Assyr. Lesesiucke (3d ed.) is rtuoted. 
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(6) No. 116 is the sign for Him ‘ field,’ and again — a very clear 

instance of ikonomatism — for §ir ‘ against.’ , 

(7) Ne is isafa, ‘ fire’ and enhi [for {li)edhi £J^nn]» ‘ new.’ 

(8) Hi for asarii, ‘to be favorable,’ and also for .§ar (odpog), the num- 
efal for 3600. 

(9) No. 256, tukultu^ ‘help,’ and takiltu, ‘face,’ ‘apparition.’ 

(10) No. 308, libittu ‘brick,’ and lipittii ‘fence.’ 

(11) Ku is Hiihtu ‘ dwelling,’ and pihatu ‘ dress.’ 

(12) Mi is aiiMt ‘dwelling,’ and iHbbu ‘ prince.’ 

The following for various reasons are doubtful : 

(a) Ihi is alaku, ‘ walk,’ and also anaku, ‘ lead.’ 

(b) Slit equals nakbu, ‘ hollow^’ ‘ cave,’ and (Delitzsch) also nagpu, 

‘ weak.’ 

(e) Am signifies rimti, ‘ wild ox,’ and, according to a private com- 
munication from Prof. Hal6vy,'' also rimu (DHT)? ‘ niercy.’ 

This list, which might be further extended,’’ is sufficient to prove that 
the ikonoinatic device is by no means of rare occurrence in Assyrian. 

Dr. Brinton sees in all this the link between picture-writing and 
sound- writing, and endeavors to establish it as a general theory that the 
ikonoinatic method of phonetic writing represents a stage through 
which every system of writing must have passed before reaching the 
purely phonetic- stage. It cannot be denied that there is much to be 
said in favor of this theory. It fills out very satisfactorily the gap 
which has always been felt to exist between picture-writing and sound- 
writing. The use of a picture to recall, not a picture, but sounds, is 
certainly a step towards phoneticism, and one which it seems natural 
for people to take. And we can readily see how afte!* this step, has 
oncte been taken, the next one may follow, which consists in using a 
word or, by tliroAving off one or more of tJie final letters (“ acrologism ”), 
a part of a word, purely as a syllable entering into the formation of 
some other word; and tins in turn, through the continuation and ex- 
tension of the ‘ acrologistic ’ process, naturally leads to single letters 
instead of syllables. 

Moreover, we can safely assume that the thought of using what was 
originally at least tlie pictui'e of some definite object to recall the mere 
sounds of the object and not necessarily the object itself could only 
have occurred to people at a time when the picture — which gradually 
came to be drawn in mere outline — no longer accurately or definitely 
portrayed the object which it was supposed to represent. As long as 
^ 

® Cf. moreover ilalevy, Gram.7ti.atical de C Alloijrwphit Assyro-Bahyloa- 

imine, (vol. ii. of Gtli Oriental Congress), p. 4 1, vvliere “ hornoplionio ” in Assyrian 
is touched upon. 

One might be tempted to add as a particularly striking example the sign sah 
used (a) for Mrirru, sceptre,’ from which can be further traced back to 

the bi literal elements atr. giving us in Hebrew Dae^. • staff,’ and {b) sihirru^ 
‘ harvest,* from "lasr, a safel extension of a root which appears in ‘ min- 

now,’ na- ‘grain;’ but the authority of Delitzsch is now {Assyr. Dict^ p. 63) 
against the use of the sign in the latter sense. 
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the sign for pear was a real and a full picture of that fruit, it could 
only Suggest i j the eye and mind a pear; and it is highly improbable 
that as long as th§\ wg,s the case, mere similarity of sound with the 
word pair* or pare^ could lead to the extension of tlie picture for the 
purpose of conveying these words also to the reader. But when tlu 
picture has once undergone a decided modificat»n from its original 
form, being either simplified for the sake of convenience, or. as fre- 
quently happened, a part being deemed sufficient to recall the whole 
(the horse’s hoof for the horse, the head of the bull for the bull, and the 
lilfe) — in short when the picture became a sign and a symbol rather 
than a picture, the chief obstacle in the way of an ad van c*^^* to phonetic 
writing, namely, the too exclusive appeal to the eye in the case of an 
exact, picture, is removed, and the intermediate stagt* of ikonomatism 
follows very naturally; so that the graphic development accords very 
well also with Dr. Brinton’s theory. 

If, however, the explanation at present adopted by all Assyriologists, 
with the ex(?eption of Halevy, Pognon, and the late Stanislas Guyard, 
of the origin of the phonetic values of the cuneiform signs in Assyrian 
be correct, there is no room, as far as the latter is concerned, for such 
an intermediate stage. On the assumption of the non-seiuitic. origin of 
the cuneiform writing, the' phonetic values of the cuneiform signs in 
Assyrian are iion-sernitic, or, to use the more usual term, Sunierp- 
akkadian irords,^ of wliich the ideographic values of the sings rei)reBent 
the Assyrian equi vdlents. * Thus in the examples given above nam is 
the Humero-akkadian word for Assyrian Hintu, ‘ fate;’ gi, for k(mn, 
* reed,’ etc. The Assyrians, according to this theory, when they adopted 
the cuneiforni writing from the early inhabitants of C’haldaea, also took 
over the non-Semitic words and used them, as far as practitmble, as sylla- 
bles to form words (for which ideographs did not exist or whicdi could 
not be expressed ideographically), and in particular also to indicate 
intiectional forms. The Assyrians in this way reachetl the phonetic 
method of writing without any intermediate ikonomatic stage. This of 
course does not affect the existence of ikonomatism in Assyrian (or its 
importance) but simply the conclusion which Dr. Brinton draws from 
the occurrence of the phenomenon in the Egyptian and other systems 
of writing. 

That the so-called “Sumero- Akkadian question,” however, is still far 
from a definite settlement is very jdaiii when we c;onsider the recent and 
important modifications of views concerning it on the part of many 
Assyriologists — especially of Prof. Delitzsch, whose lately increasing 
reserve on the subject is particularly noticeable. Witlnmt going mo far 
as Prof. Halevy, therefore, who denies w toto the non-Semitic origin of 

^ Exception must of course be mad§ for the large number of phonetic values 
which are derived from Assyrian words (by tlie acrologistic process) as res Irotn 
r6Su, iih from lihlu^ etc,, which are due to the further growth and development of 
the cuneiform system after tlio Assyrians had adopted it. Sec the list (whicli can 
be extended) given by Haupt, Akk- Sumer. Keilschriftiexte, p. 173. 

^ See tbe valuable discussion of the subject by Haupt, loc, cit., [h lO.:! f. 

His view is concisely given in his Ap&r^ .Gruminaiicalj abovc-ineutioued. 
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the cuneiform writing, we must admit that the theories now current 
are likely to be still further and very essentially modified. And accord- 
ingly, pending their ultimate adjustment, the facts and analogies 
adduced by Dr. Brin ton call urgently for careful consideration in the 
discussions of the qmjstion. 

9. The LokmaTi-legerid; })y Prof. C. II. Toy, of Cambridge, 
Mass. 

The late, probably medieval date of the so-called Lokman fable-book 
is now generally admitted; much of its matter is no doubt ancient, but 
this, whatever its source, has nothing, as far as the testimony goes, to 
do with the Arabian sage, in whose history there is no mention of 
fables. 

The Lokman-material, in chronological arrangement of the authori- 
ties’ may be summarily stated as follows: En-Nabiga, El-‘Asha, and 
Lebid refer to the story that Lokman lived as long as seven eagles or 
vultures, the name of the seVbnth vulture, Lubad, is given by the first 
and third of these i)oets, and the second mentions Kail, who went with 
Lokman as ambassador from ^Ad to Mecca, and was slain by God for 
his unbelief; in tlie Koran (Sura 81) Lokman is a monotheistic sage, and 
a number of his sayings are quoted, and allusion to an apothegm of his 
is also found in Lebid: Ibn Ishak speaks of a Majalla (=Heb. Megilla^ 

‘ book,’ Sprenger, Mohammed i. 95) attributed to him (ed. Wiistenfeld, 
p, 284); Ibn Koteiba (Sprenger, i. 101) puts him under Harith er-Raish, 
founder of the Tobba dynasty of Yemen; Tabari (ed. Barth, etc., I. i. 285- 
241) relates the occurrence of the drought in ‘Ad, the sending to Mecca 
of the ambassadors, of whom Lokman was one, the failure of the 
attempt to procure rain, tlie death of Kail, who refused to accept any 
fate but that of his people, tlie bestowal on Marthad of the gift of piety 
and truth, and Lokman’s choice of a life as long as that of seven eagles 
(each eagle living eighty years), and describes the catastrophe as fol- 
lows : 

“ And when only the seventh eagle remained, Lokman’s brother’s son 
said to him, O my uncle, there remains of thy life only the life of the 
eagle; and Lokman said to him, O son of my brother, this is Lubad 
(which word in their tongue meant ‘fate’ or ‘time’) — and when Lok- 
man’s eagle had reached a ripe age and the end of its life was come, the 
eagles flew in the morning from the top of the mountain and Lubad did 
not spread his wings among them, and Lokman’s eagles used not to be 
away from him, but were ever in his sight—and when he saw not Lubad 
withHhe eagles, he went up to the mountain to see what he was doing 
— and Lokman felt himself weak as he had not felt before — and when 
he came to the mountain he saw his eagle Lubad fallen out from among 
the eagles, and he called out to himy Mount Q Lubad, and Lubad essayed 
to mount, but could not . . . and they died both of them.” 

The Persian version of Tal>ari (ed. Zotenberg, i. 482), fifty years later 
than its original, describes, besides this ‘Adite Lokman, one of the time 
of David, a black sage of Ila, and friend of the Jewish king; in Mas'udi 
(ed. Barbier de Meynard, i. 110, iii. 366), A. D. 948, we have also a double 
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personage, he of David’s time being described in nearly the same terms 
as in the Persi m Tabari, and the ‘Adite barely mentioned as the grand- 
son of ‘Ad, the builder of the dike of Mareb, and as having lived as long 
as a vulture (he qtiotes from a i>oem of El-Kbazraji the line: “O vuh 
ture of Lokman, how long wilt thou live?”); Beicj^^wi (on Sura3l, 11^ 
desoribea tlie sage Lokman as a near descendant of Job and as living 
down to David’s time; Abulfeda [Hint. Anteialam,, ed. Fleischer, pp, 
20.116.174) has the double Lokman, nearly as Persian 'D^bari; and he 
appears in many proverbs, in which there is reference to his personal 
qualities, as wisdom, strength, treachery, voracity, and to his longevity 
— f)ther proverbs mention the embassy to Mecca: but it is difficult to 
determine their age precisely. * 

It appears from this statement that the Lokman-story suffered con- 
stant increase with time, as is the nature of such stories, and we must 
try to establish the earliest known form of the h‘gend, that is the form 
it bore in the sixtli century, wlien it was yet mostly unconscious, and 
had not l>een tampered with by history -mongers. A part of tln^ above 
material may safely be rejected. 

In the first place, the Jewish element may be thrown out. Though 
Jews had been settled in Arabia already several (;enturies in Moham- 
med’s time, it is not probable that their sacTed books wen' then known 
to the Arab people in such way as to affect the Arab folklore. In the 
Koran Mohammed talks as if this Jewish history >vere something rn^w. 
Eve^i if the pt^ople had caught from the Israelite residents 8(Taps of 
their old histories, these would still be thought of as foreign. After the 
establishment of Islam and the rise of historical writing, the reverence 
felt for tlie old Jewish religion induced tlie Moslem writers to seek 
points of contact between old Jewish history and their own, and it was 
in fact out of Jewish material that they constructed their own oriyincH, 
The relation of Lokman to David and Job is a sim]>le invention of a late 
period. And so falls away the necessity for a double liOkman; we may 
dismiss the Jewish sage, and confine ourselves to the ‘Adite. 

Of the ‘Adite story also as given in the Koran (Suras 89 and 7, 60 ff.) 
and the historians, much is pun* fable. ‘Ad and Thamud were in ex- 
istence in the time of the geographer Ptolemy, and perished, not by 
wind and earthquake, but by a change in the routes of trade and the 
cessation of the commerce whence they derived their prosperity; see 
Sprenger, Lehen Moham. i. 02 ff., 505 ff, ; Loth, Z.D.M.G. xxxv. 622 ff. 
The story of the prophet Hud is a late invention, probably of Jewish 
suggestion; probably also the drought and the embassy t(^ Mecca are 
embellishments. The ‘Adites are described as Aramaeans (Koran, ^Sura 
89, and historians); they lived north of Mecca, and there seems no good 
reason to suppose a tribe of that name in Yemen. Some connection 
between Lokman and ‘Ad is to be assumed. 

No stress can be laid on the part that Yemen plays in the story. That 
the Koran (46, 20) assigned ‘Ad to the south was sufficient reason to the 
historians and commentators to elaborate a Yemenic hi.story of the 
tribe. Why Mohammed thought of Yemen is not clear; perhaps l^e- 
cause he knew of ruins there like the northern ‘Adite (Sprenger, as 
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above;; more probably because of the presence of Yemen tribes in the 
north and the confounding of them with the original inhabitants. It is 
not likely .that he invented Al-Ahkaf, ‘the saijd hills,’ as the name of 
the ‘Adite region; it was probably in the story that came to him. Pos- 
sibly it originally applied to a northern region, and was only later 
referred to the Yemen coast because it ha<i come particularly to desig- 
nate the sandy district between Oman and Aden. (Kremer, Sudara- 
Imehe Sage, p. 21, would nevertheless hold to a Yemenite ‘Ad; but the 
authorities on which he relies are all influenced by the Koran. The 
etymology of the ‘name ‘Ad is not clear: and it is not easy to say 
whether the adjective Uidiyy, ‘ old,’ is derived from the name of the 
tribe.)* In any case Lokrnan’s connection with Yemen must be given 
up. The Arab liistories of Yaman were compiled (doubtless from native 
southern sources) under the influence of the Koran and the distortions 
and confusions of Jewish traditions that followed the rise of Islam. 

That part of the legend which makes Lokman a Nubian and a slave is 
to be rejected. It aros(^ either from the connection between Nubia and 
Yemen, or else from the desire to enhance the hero’s wisdom by a sharp 
contrast of origin. 

These deductions made, the legend of Lokman in tlu' sixth century 
may l)e conceived to have been somewhat as follows : he was a wise 
man of the tribes of ‘Ad who survived the destruction of his i>eople, and 
lived to a great age, as long as a vulture or as seven vultures. 

Can we interpret this of an individual man? Tlie im})robability is 
great that the Mc^u'an Arabs would hold in memory such a history of a 
foreigner; of their own ])e()ple they remembered only ancestors and 
heroes of combats a few generations back. Lokman is not a warrior, 
but a sage; and his story, with its legendary coloring, differs greatly 
from the memories of feuds, raids, and (combats that are preserved by 
the po(ds respecting their own countrymen. He is an Arab, but he 
lives in a remote region and a dun period. This difficulty has been so 
strongly felt that the attempt has been made to identify him with some 
known personage of history or tradition — that is, of course, to make him 
Jewish, though this must be difficult in face of the fact that he seems 
to be a imrt of the Arabic folklore. 

Derenbourg (in his ed. of the Fables) has suggested that Lokman may 
be the same with the Biblical Balaam, the tw’o names having the same 
meaning (‘ devourer ’), that is, the Arabs translated the Hebrew name. 
This is not probable because no example of such translation is elsewhere 
found; in the Koran the Biblical names from Adam to Mary are trans- 
ferro'd; Idris, ‘the Learned,’ of Enoch, and Du’n-Nun, ‘He of the 
fish,’ of Jonah, are descriptive epithets. Balaam would probably 
have appeared in the Koran under his own name. Nor is it likely that 
he was transformed at an early period and so taken by the early poets 
and Mohammed. If this had occurred, we should expect to find in 
Lokman some reminiscence of his Biblical prototype; but there is none, 
except that both, in the later Moslem account, are servants of Allah. 
Balaam's history is given in Tabari (ed. Barth, I, ii. 508), and is supposed 
by sdme commentators to be alluded to in the Koi*an (7, 174). 
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Sprenger {Leh. Moh, i. 93) finds Lokman in the Jt^wish-gnostie Klxai, 
the presiiiiiod founder of the Elkesaite sect, living east and south 
of the Dead Sea in the second century of our era and later, Ilis 
grounds for this view are that both Elxai (or Elkesai) and Lokinan are 
monotheists, and that the sayings attributed to them begin in the same 
way, with the address “Osons” and “O my son.’’ He himself does 
not regard these reasons as very strong. And, besides the differeut^e of 
name and role between the two personages, there is grave doubt 
whether Elkesai is the name of a man at all, or only of a book, or, 
whether, if a man be intended, it is not rather an imaginary than a real 
person. The early appearance of Lokman as seemingly a character in 
the Arabic folklore would lead us to regard him as representing an 
Arabic figure of some sort. 

Falling the attempts to fimi any satisfactory origin for him as an 
individual man, we might be disposed to think of liim as a dim survival 
of legendary longlived ancestors, or as a deity. But neither of these 
suppositions has much in its favor. The Arabs ha<l no myths or old 
legends— at least there is no trace of such stories. Tliey were a people 
of feeble religious sentiment and short memory, without a pantheon, 
and without remote ancestors; the adoption of Islam enabled them later 
to dispense with gods, and for a respectable list of ancestors the^ his- 
torians had recourse to Jewish traditions and their own imaginations. 
Lokman, in the popular saga, could hardly have gone back to the days 
of the inacrobites. 

His connection witli the vulture miglit suggest the Arab eagle-deity, 
and those eagle-like birds (unless they be Roman eagles) found by 
Doughty in 1875 at Madayn Salih, the region of the old Thamiid {Docu- 
ments epigraphiques recuellis dans le nord de VArabie^ Paris, 1884, p. 
16). But elsewhere, in Koran, poetry, commentaries, and liistories, 
many names of deities appear as such, and there seems no reason why 
the divine character in this particular case should have been com})letely 
forgotten. Doughty’s list of deities contains no name resembling Lok- 
man. 

Possibly the conditions of the (piestion may be better met by suppos- 
ing the name to designate a clan or family that survived tlie extinction 
of the ‘Adites. This event occurred after the b(*ginning of our era, 
probably in the 3d or 3d century (compare Caussin de Perceval, Essai 
sur V histoire des Arabes, i. 25 ff. ; Loth, loe, cit.). The remains of the 
tribe’s former greatness excited the astonishment of the neighboring 
peoples, and the catastrophe was interpreted by the Jews and Jewish 
Christians (Sprenger, Leb. Moh. i. 64) as a direct divines punishment. 
This was the account which Mohammed, perhaps with embellishments, 
inserted in the Koran; and so dim was the event to him that he could 
speak of it as belonging to a remote antiquity. If now several families 
or clans were all that survived to represent the old tribe, they would 
naturally appear in the tradition as individuals, and stories would arise 
to account for their escape from destruction. 8uch a story in the Old 
Testament is that of Lot saved from the destruction of Sodom, which is 
intended to account for the existence of a L<jt-tribe in a region whose 
36 
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former inhabitants were held to have been destroyed. According to 
Tabari (ed. Barth, 1. i. 235) there were four ‘Adite ambassadors to Mecca 
besides Loknian, of whom only one, Marthad, i^ said to have escaped 
with his life (p. 240). If the names Lokman and Marihad should be 
found in North Arabia as names of tribes, that would supply the evi- 
dence needed for this hypothesis; so far, however, the names have not 
been found, though Martab occurs in Doughty’s list as name of a deity. 
The Tabari MSS. fluctuate in the writing of the names. 

On the supposition of the survival of a Lok man-tribe we can account 
with some probability for the development of the legend in its present 
form. The name Lokman was connected with ‘Ad and naturally fol- 
lowed its fortunes. First geographically and religiously. The ‘Ad- 
legend was worked uj) under a double influence, Jewish and Yemenic. 
To the former we must refer the history of the prophet Hud, and Lok- 
man’s relations with Job and David; to the latter the Yemenic history 
of Lokman, his becoming king of the “Second ‘Adites,” and his build- 
ing the dike of Mareb, his relation to the founder of the Tobba-dynasty, 
llarith er-Raish (Mas‘udi, iii. 366, Caussin de Perceval, i. 16 ff.); Hud 
also was transferred to the South. In the “Second ‘Adites” w^e have 
the reminiscence of a survival of a portion of the tribe. The tradition 
assigns Lokman to vjirious points in the legendary history. 

Since this family survived, the legend would naturally represent it as 
having received the gift of long life, and this, from the Jewish point of 
view, would \w regarded as the reward of i)iety. The connection with 
the longlived eagle would then easily follow. The Arab story, as given 
by Tabari (as above), conveys also a moral-religious lesson: Lokman and 
Marthad were assured that the gifts they received would not make them 
immortal; the seventh eagle. Lubad, is “tiine” or “ fate,” which brings 
everything to an end (so in Nabiga, as above). This form of the story is 
I>re-islamic. Marthad receives the gift of piety; this perhaps points to 
some differences in the character and fortunes of the clans of Lokman 
and Marthad. 

Once established as a popular hero, Ijokman would give birth to 
proverbs; a large number of these are given by Hammer- Purgstall in 
Jahrbiicher dev Literatitr, vol. 97, pp. 34-42, and in Literaturgeschiehte 
der Araber, i. 36 ff. ; they add nothing of importance to the material 
already cited. The fact that he appears only as sage or warrior, never 
as prophet, agrees with the supposition that his legend is in good part 
of Arab growth. 

As to the form of the name Lokman, it might belong to a person or 
to a trilie. Tribes and farnih’es were sometimes called by a single name, 
without the prefix hanu ; see Noldeke in Z.D.M.G., xl. 170 ff. The 
omission of the “sons” may be simply an abbreviation, or the name 
may have been originally that of a place. Tribal names ending in an 
occur abundantly in all parts of Arabia (many are given in Wustenfeld’s 
Arabische Stdnime and Kremer’s SUdarabische Sage), and the termina- 
tion is also found in names of places. “ Lokman ” is given as a place- 
name by El-Bekri in his Geographical Dictimiary (ed. Wustenfeld, p. 
496): this, he says, is the opinion of Abu ‘Amr and Ibn El-Kelbi, who 
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cite from Nabiga a verse in which mention is made of a journey “from 
Beit Ras to \ okman;” Beit Ras, according to El-Bekri, p. 189, is a forti- 
fied place in Syria. EUAsmai, however, regards the Lokman of Na- 
biga’s verse as a man, a wine-dealer (the poet is speaking of the trans- 
portation of wine from Beit Ras). El-Bekri does not give the position 
of Lokman; there is nothing in what ho says to prevent our putting it 
in Northern Arabia. If there was such a place in that region it would 
give some support to the view that the tribal or clan name Lokman was 
derived from or otherwise connected with the name of a place.* It is of 
course ]>ossible that it was also the name of a deity, though there is no 
evidence of this. 

10, A r>yriac Bahtra Lcgeiul; by Dr. Richard J. H. Gottheil, of 
Columbia (^)llege, New York City. 

Among the many forms with which the ])olemic literature of the Mid- 
dle Ages clothed itself, tliat of the A])ocalypse was a very favoritt> one. 
We possess a whole literature of sucIj writings in Arabic, Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Latin. The point of this polemic lay often in tlie attempt 
to show that one religion had borrowed largely from a sister-religion. 

No religion gave an opportunity for a polemic on these* grounds as did 
the Mohammedan. Born in the full light of day, with enemies sur- 
rounding it on all sides, who were only too willing to note everything 
which might possibly tell against its founder, secrecy was imjwssible. 
A minute tradition of the sayings and doings of the Proi)het, gathered 
together at no very late date, has put us in the position of seeing, as 
Renan cleverly says, a religion whilst it is being born. 

Mohammed played a iiigh game. It was either win or lose. He had 
taken it upon himself to astonish the Meccans with his knowhMlge of 
the history of their supposed ancestors, to ])ut himself on a par with 
Jews and Christians by making a book the basis of the new redigion. 
For this he ne(Hled material, which he took, without any scu’uple, from 
every possible quarter. At first this seems to liave been done in good 
faith, at least as long as Hadig'a lived. Increasing knowledge did not 
benefit him morally. His most difficult task was to raise* himself out of 
his own G'ahiliyya, He had involved himself -perhaps unintentif)nally 
— in contradictions of all sorts, which his Jewish and Arab oj)})onents 
were not slow to jjoint out to him. He had recourse to lying and fabri- 
cation. If we read the Kur’An chronologically, we can see. how Moham- 
med gradually learned one thing and another; corrected som(^ of his 
former utterances, patched them together, and julded to them. 

The question naturally arose: whence did Mohammed get thi** infor- 
mation V Tradition has stepped in and given us the names of two per- 
sons, Waraka, the learned cousin of Hadig'a, and Bahlr4,' a Christian 
monk. 

* Doctor Richard Gottlieil has called my attention to a passage in Az-Znzeni’s 
Tarikh al-Hukama’, quoted in Amari’s Bibliotheca Arabo- Sicula^ p. G14, in which 
it is said that Kmpedocles received instruction from “ Lokman the sage in Syria.” 

^ On the name, see Sprengor, Mohammed ii. p. .384 ; SUnnschneidor, Polemische 
und Exegetische Lit. der Juden, p. IGO; NdMeke, Z.D.M.O. xii. p. 704. 
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We all know what Sprenger® has made out of this monk. Of Jewish 
descent, favoring Jewish-Christian ideas, he is represented as having 
been the mentor of Mohammed, the real power behind the throne. Few 
will feel able to follow Sprenger in this combination.* What Moham- 
med knew of the Old and New Testament, bears to the very largest 
part, the stamp of hearsay. 

The Mohammedan tradition as regards Bahir4 is, in the main, this:** 
either in his youth, whilst travelling to Syria for his future wife, or 
somewhat later in life, Mohammed came upon a Syrian Rahib (monk) 
who, by certain signs, discovers that he is the great prophet who is to 
appear. 

Tl^s,material has been made use of for many different legends. Such 
a one, in the Syriac language, I wish to present here to-day. The text 
is ‘taken from two Mss. in the Sachau Collection of. the Berlin Library 
(Ms. 10 and 87). The one, in a Nestorian hand of about the 16th or 17th 
century, is defective both at the beginning and at the end. The second 
Ms. is written in a Jacobite hand of this century. Tlie variations be- 
tween the two texts are very great. The older Ms. has additions at the 
end which do not at all occur in the younger one. I can only give a 
short account of the legend here, as text and translation will appear in 
■ the Journal of the Society. 

The heading of Ms. 87 runs thus: “ Further, by tlie help of God, our 
Lord Jesus, our hope, I write the story of Rabban Sargis (Sergius), who 
is called the Saracen, BaMrd, and the Syrian. They call him hater of 
the cross; monk, who lives on Mt. Sinai; and [the story of] how he 
taught Mohammed. Amen.” The speaker throughout is one Yesu'yah' 
(Nest. Tsd‘yab’') the Anchorite. The first part seems to be based on a 
history or legend of this Mar(i) Sargis. He came into conflict with his 
ecclesiastical superiors for having preached the worship of only one 
plain wooden cross; for, as he said, the Messiah was crucified only 
upon such a one. He was driven from his church, and came to Yathrib 
(Medina). Here he was well received by the Kat^’olik^ Sab*'riA6‘ 
tlie same who, as Yesu‘yab*' tells us. converted Na'man, 
King of the Arabs, by means of his power of healing. He had come to 
Yathrib by way of Sinai, Egypt, the valley of Scete and 

Thebais (v.. g? .<i.aZ). In Yathrib he finds Bahird, old in years, teaching 

the Arabs from the holy books and propheeying to them about the 
fourteen kings who were to rule over them. 

Sargis is overjoyed to see him, having met no Christian for forty 
years.* Now he knows that his end is at hand. He tells Yesu^yab’' the 


^ Sprenger, Das Leben MoJiammeds i. 17 8 f. 

* Ncildeke, loc. cit. ; Kuenen, Volksreligion und Weltreligion^ p. 298. 

Sprenger {loc. cit.) has gathered the Mohammedan traditions — see also li. p. 

384 f. See further Z.B.M.G. xii. p. 238 ff. 

* This is the only Syriac version that I know of. It is probably identical with 
the Arabic versions in the Medicean, Paris, and Bodleian libraries. Accord- 
ing to the Catalogue, the title of the Bodl. Ms. is: “Acta Sergii 

qni ab Arabicis vocatur.” Steinschneider, loc. cit. 
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story of his coming to Yathrib, which is, in substance, as follows: He 
travels to Pal< ^tine to visit the holy places. Coining to the convent of 
Mt. Sinai, he passes a the top of the mountain, against the 

wishes of the monks. Here he sees a vision, which runs in the usual 
Apocalyptic style. He sees a white animal with twelve horns, a black 
one with seven, and then a bull coming along quietly. These are ex~ 
plained to mean : the kingdom of the Ismaelites, of the Bmai HaSem 
i. e. the Abbasides, and of the Mahdi the son of Vatima 
He then sees a panther, a goat, and a lion. 

These represent the B’nai SFN, who will drive the Mohammedans 
back to Yathrib;® of the Joktanites; and of the last of the children 
of Hagar. He then sees a wagon, which is to represent the Romans, 
and a whale (Ms. 87, dragon), the sign of Antichrist. He sees Satan 
falling from heaven; after whom Elijah comes with the four angels. 
By one of these angels Sargis is taken up to heaven, shown the worthies 
of old, and the fires of the nether world. Here he adds, “All this I saw 
in spirit and not in my body.” 

The same angel then sends him to the Emperor Maurice 
before whom he breaks his staff as a sign that the supremacy of the 
Romans (i. e. Byzantium) is coming to an (uid. Maurice listens to him 
(juietly, but some of the nobles, under the leadership of Phocas 
(]oa! IjjtiCsfi tjccLS?) revolt. Tlience Sargis goes to Persia, and does 

the same thing b('fore K''osro (ojjoas Ms. 87, (©iJns i. e. K''osrau II. Par- 
viz). In Luristan he is again persecuted on account of his doctrines 
concerning the cross. He then goes to the Arabs and settles among 
them. After YesiPyab’’ has been there seven days, Sargis dies. His 
bones work miracles for some time afterwards. 

Now to account for the fact that Mohammed was sucli a poor Chris- 
tian, although, as is afterwards related, he was instructed by Hargis, a 
certain Ka‘ab is brought upon tlie stage. He spoiled the work of Hargis, 
and made the Arabs believe Mohammed to be the forerunner of the 
Messiah.’’ 

We now come to the real Bahira story. It probably formed a distinct 

* Ms. 10; but Ms. 87 reads At the end, whore some of tliose names 

occur again, we read i. e. 8op''yan. which is probably the correct reading. 

Probably Ka‘ab el ’AhbAr, a Jew renowned for his knowledge of Bib- 
lical stories. He became a Mohammedan under Omar. Tim Koteiba, p. 219: 

I A - Ms. 87 has which is simply a mistake for ^ 

cf. Z.D.M.G. xxxiv. 7.78, 
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part of itself, the former being, at a later time, attached to it. Y^Su‘- 
yab^ hears it from a certain Hakim (>a*.a-k*) a pupil of Sargis. One day 
Bahir&was standing outside of his cell. He, sees a caravan coming. 
Mohammed is with them. Arrived at the cell, the others go in to eat, 
leaving Mohammed outside. But Bahird, having recognized Moham- 
med by means of a halo around his head, calls him, and telJs him all 
the great things his successors will do; of his own journey to Sinai and 
what he saw there; of his being a Christian and what Christianity is. 
Bahird then asks Mohammed for special consideration for the monks 
who, like himself, have renounced all worldly goods. Mol jammed fears 
that his people will not receive him as he is an unlettered man. 
Babins comforts him; promising to teach him what is necessary; of 
course, in secret. Mohammed is to say that this knowledge has come to 
him from Gabriel, and, strange for a Christian, to picture heaven to 
them in its full Mohammedan beauty. Mohammed’s last question is: 
And should they say to me, bring some ])roof to verify what you have 
said, how shall 1 answer them? BahirA replies: I shall write a book and 
bring it to you. On a Friday I shall put it in the horn of a cow. Do 
you collect all the people to one place, and say to them : Know that 
this day God will send down to you a writing with which you shall 
busy yourselves all your days. The earth was not worthy to re(;eive it; 
the cow, therefore, had to be its bearer. It is therefore called to this 
day the Sura of the cow ai?o ^). 

Here the real Bahira legend ends, and the narrative returns again to 
the future of the Mohammedan rule. The Hasimites are to be handed 
over to the Mahdi ; the Joktanites (jome from the east and drive the 
Ismaelites back to Yathrib; the Romans reign for a year and a half. 
Then come the Turks, who are followed by Gog and Magog. God, how- 
ever, sends his messengers to destroy them. Elijah comes; the dragon 
is overcome, and the last judgment day is at hand. Here cme Ms. ends. 

The older Ms. contains a number of disjointed notes, presumably by 
the same Yesu‘yab'’. We learn that Sargis was born in the city Sosan 
a city of Be(i)t'' Garmai ; that he was a Kassisa ; that the 
Arabs formerly worshipped an i. e. v WASa) There 

then follows : 

•>^Lo9l ^*3ls . |,A.ia a ]9 s.ioa.Vi ^9] . ] 

There follow some more historical notices; the last person named 
being * Ilag'g'ag' ben Yussup'* ’Amir of the whole land of Be(i)t^* ’Arm4ye 
(Assyria), in which he built a great city, and called its name . . . .’ prob- 
ably W^sit.® 

s Ills full name was ^ See Ibn 

Doreid, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 180. For the founding of Wasit, see Mokaddaai, ed. de 
Goeje, p. ft A, I. If>; Weil, Geschichie der Chaltfen, i. p. 46r). 
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This is merely an outline of what the Ms. contains. A good many 
things, lying ve^y distant from each other, are here brought together. 
Most of the persons ihentioned can be readily identified. The assumed 
author seems to be Y^su‘yab‘' of Gadala, who. as we learn from As- 
semdni (B. O. ii. 416; the Bee, p. lived at the beginning of th<i 

seventh century. « It is impossible to tell how far he is the author; 
certainly not of the whole. The number of kings mentioned in the first 
part would bring the body of tlie story down to about the ninth century, 
the time of Ilarfin ar-Rasid. In the tenth centuiy we have the first 
mention of BahiiA being identified with Sargis. It is by the historian 
Mas‘udi. The final redaction, however, falls much later; as is shown by 
the mention of the Turks. • 

It is likewise* difficult to say how much history there is in the figure 
of Sargis. Perliaps the i)erson intended is a Sargis whom an historian 
mentions as having been born in Be(i)t'' Garmai-’® But there are proba- 
bly interwoven many facds belonging to the history ()f Sargis, the patron 
saint of the Roman Syrians and Arabs. Great stress is laid upon the 
preaching of this Sargis relative to the one cross. I do not know what 
histori(;al facd tlie writer liere refers to. Tliat might give us a more 
definite clue.* The Byzantine historians do call liim a but I 

am unable to say whether the two stand in any relation to each otlier. 

The writer lived probably in Persia. He lays great stress upon the 
coining of t)ie Mahdi. The serpent which is to come at the end of the 
world is Zohak, the incarnation of Ahriman; who, the Persians believe, 
will then go through the world in triumph. It is tlie Persian Anti- 
christ. 

11. On a Syriac manuscript of the New Testament belonging 
to the Kev. Mr. Neesan, by Dr. liichard J. II. Gottlndl. 

The Ms. measures IfiJ by 7\ inches, and contained originally twenty- 
eight (pares. Three leaves are wanting at the end, and one at the 
beginning. Quires 7 and 1) have only nine leaves each. There were 
originally UTS leaves. The Ms. is written upon parcliment over which 
a certain preparation has been laid to facilitate the work of the scribe. 
The Ms. contains the usual J^'sittri version, with the usual omissions. 
The writing is in a bold Estrangela hand of tlie thirteenth century. 
With the exception of a very f("w places the Ms. is legible throughout. 
The colophons have suffered most, and are very illegible. The Ms. 
was finished on a Monday in ’Ab, lolH A. Gr. or 608 A. Ileg. = 11106 7 
A. D., in the “Monastery of the holy Mar{i) Mik^hVel, companion of 
the angels,’’ situated in Hesna Eliliraya [of] Mausal. Mr. Neesan tells 
me he knows only of a Hesna Suryaya ; but see the authorities cited by 
Payne Smith, col. 1838. The monastery is mentioned in 'Ab^dino' of 

® For Sab^'ris6‘, see ibid., p. 415 ; the Bee, p. 

Assemanl, B. O. iii. 440. 

George Phrantza, p. 294 : r/v d/ rg i/>riMad/?dr ovof/an (ha KaKomatiav 

FK KtovaravrivoK/iAeug koI ijv 
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Spbt*a ’8 Synodical Canons ” {B, O. in. 342). According to Professor 
Sachau {Beise m Syrien und Mesopotamien, p. 850) the monastery is now 
used ^s a churcli called Der Mar Michael. Itrlies between Mosul and 
Eski Mosul (ibid.). The writer, a certain Kassisa, byname Behnam, 

wrote the Ms. for Rabban Ciwargis. 

The Ms. commences ; 

v.iSn Ai * iji S t A d# 

. 

pZO'jOii.Sj ^ 

. aSISp 

The superscription reads (the first two lines are illegible) : 

.... J-i*o . . . . 

• • • . ^99[ai;jDjo . . . 

(P^ ).L»*Ja2;^9 |.i?U.X9 •> ^ ■> ^9 ^9 >aS.iLA.| 

9 ttL-A!acZo ZM AiD <• ^ 2^9 .... 

cn-«I^l9 ) *JO| oLo pS) s^o9f[^Jaia*Z^) [? }iIj^^aA.9 

. . ^9 . li^Zo ]).Lo 

ai..f^a^^9 |^)J1}.J^^.^9 ]|-£u* )«A ^^9 . poi 

) ZQJlU|.£LrD9 : )jllOAf9lL09 |^)j990.!;h!^J OiZqZJDO 

^9 (7U£2i^ . ]}«i.i 2 jLo 

).^uk^o . . | . lr3a: , ^ao o . jUA&La]o {.wi^umo . ]^09 waJ] pen 

nu:;a.A^ )a.A. (1 ^ . p^9] 1 -a.I 4 1 n u.^uft.Jk /9 

|^P^9] ^ •:■ )^a.a^ >ai(7i.s •> gi.Vi A .9 . pJLjjD 

^9 w.{uslmZ) •> cTiJ;;;;i^ ^cgQ •:• ^<tLL 9 )i.LoaLi9 

. . . P . . [l]-3oi [1]^^ pa.V> 0 ,P PhI? . . . 

i.JaCu!»[So] \.2'pSO^ ). A.i<|.g ^cn.!;;;;kg) ^|U ^9 uals . . p.s . . « 

^^9 ^CUpPaO pC'^O p^ 9 aZ^[oj )9(91J0O pLsJ U^iua^iCO 

. ^ovlafllat joaiJ ) j^^A V s S.n a^ 

lie then asks anyone who may find a mistake to correct the same ; 
and gives the name of the u 5 £u^ 9 q-i^ ^9 ]’p^a%Z po-i* jjdo P) for 
whom he wrote the Ms. On the last remaining leaf, in a later hand, 
we find the subscription of one Dawid^, who corrected the Ms. 
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^^9 {.^09 Mt-^9 M 0 I Ul£9 ^9 

]■A■ I A l c r^?^? aC^aJi {39 IJU^wms ^|^i.4*la0 )9oV)2UxZ 

]js£war) «-X^9 a^i>c^?:; ^ . ^p<» 

v.£^o 11^9 >cu|^ &.«P]9 ]f-^o )lLa^ )V**o pn 

I^CL^b^ 92L0 «^| ^f>**9 i^09 ]Z]o . imaAJW'O 

| ■* ^^ ^ ^> |]9 fji] jjLiD qi.^^9 )i9 )|>£^ > ^fiit^O 

)J) gL.pM.!>n9 U^) ^ o . . . {9 lUosi l]9*J^^bLe 

s^]9 saJZ . . . ]i^Ai4i^A.A.%p )Za.A*)9 ir)a4*9 

Zal^^iD >0gJD i^^ooi )j9 >og^ gj3 A.!^o)o Ir^ U®? 

g.OAj^n I Sn.»<9 v.j4£Uk>| v!^\ |]^ 

1^(71 1^90^09 )^0^0 ^n\o }.Ji>C)a.A^ . 

,--fcio] ^ 4. VtSs - What follows seems to be a sort of inventory: — 

(jaciA^o •:• ]f-Io9 ^ 9^0 . s*i^9 jja^oso )^g^9 . iii)2^9 )ZaXt9Q:aio 

•:* )9 do 9 ]A.rg«^o . ^cujJiao ^Z’^9 . )^!^9 

^O . . )lwdki£QasO •|'9].AlaOO .... g-SO ]X*Zasi ^hZo 

^i.£L:g)jS .... )o ... . ^O ^oiLs I^Ls .... ^ ... . )^|-« 

. >n\ J» 

The Ms. is very carefully punctuated throughout, whicli gives it a 
certain peculiar value. I notice esj>ecially the use of a slanting line 
placed over the last letter or the letter before the last of a word. In 
many places the line is used in accordance witli tlie rules laid down by 
the native grammarians for nag^dd'‘a;:|: but the absence of its (;ount<^r- 
part M^t^i-PP^'y^nd makes mo skeptical on this point. The Ms. deserves 
a further examination in this direction. The text seems to show few 
peculiarities. 

* B. 0. iii. p. .'<33. 

+ i- e. 

:{ See the authorities cited by Duval, Gramm, Syr,, p. 132. Baethgen (Klias of 
Tirhan, p. 48) is right in identifying the |?ci-^ with the Greek Uaaro'hit. 
then represents the Greek aTzdarpoijKic and is a translation of (Steinthal, 

Geschickte der Sprachwissenschafi, p. 567). ‘shut, draw together.’ 

36 
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12. On the manuscript of a Syriac lexicographical treatise, 
belonging to the Union Theological Seminary of New York City; 
by Dr. Richard J. H. Gottheil. 

In the year 1880, Prof. Hoffmann published a collection of grammati- 
cal and exegetical Syriac Nestorian writings under the title Opuscula 
Neatoriana. The first treatise is on words which are written alike, but 
pronounced differently. It is a late compilation of two previous works, 
one by Rabbdn ‘N4niS6‘ of Had*‘yah‘, i. e. Adiabene, 650 A. D.; and 
the other by the celebrated Honein bar Ishik, who died in 873. Such 
treatises as these were much liked by Oriental grammarians. We have 
several of them in Arabic, Syriac, and in Hebrew. This little treatise, 
especially that of Honein is again interesting, as it shows us the influ- 
ence of Greek learning upon Syriac Lexicography. This is not to be 
Wondered at with a man like Honein. Noldeke has already pointed out 
(Z.D.M.G. XXXV. 494) that the formula which introduces each rubric 
reminds ©ne of the Greek etc., and a number 

of the explanations given can easily be found in Hesychius, Zonaras, the 
Etymologicum Magnum, etc. The Ms. of the East India House, how- 
ever, does not seem to contain a good text; towards the end, the scribe 
cut off whatever he considered unnecessary, i. e. a clear statement of 
the vowels, the Rukkd,k^A and Kusi^dyd belonging to each word. For 
us, to-day, this is perhaps the most important part, and we are glad 
whenever we can recover the same. In a Ms. belonging to the collec- 
tion of Prof. Sachau (No. 72), I discovered a few pages of this treatise, 
containing a fuller recension. This will be published at ‘the end of my 
edition of the Grammar of Eli4 of S6b'’a. The Union Theological Semi- 
nary of New York came into possession, about a year ago, through Rev. 
James E. Rogers, of a Ms. containing this treatise as well as the second 
one published by Hoffmann. I was glad to find that this also contained 
the longer recension. But in addition to this it contains a large amount 
of matter which is not to be found at all in Hoffmann’s edition. This 
gives the Ms. a great importance and may helj^ to throw more light 
upon the origin of the two original treatises. I have carefully collated 
the Ms. and have noted all the variants of any value. The same I hope 
to publish in the Journal of this Society. 

The Ms. is of quite recent date, 120 pages in all, written upon paper 
bearing a Russian watermark. To all appearances the archetype must 
have been an excellent oiie. It is a pity that the copyist did not take 
greater pains. Nearly every page of the Ms. bears evidence of the 
haste with which the work was done, and many passages have been 
omitted merely through carelessness. It is worthy of note that in this 
Ms. the name of the original compiler is sometimes ‘NAnis6‘ and at 
times H®n&ni86‘. In the Berlin fragment it is only tPn&niso*. It is the 
mistake of ignorant scribes, writing according to ear. 

We are not told by whom the Ms. was written or at wbat time. The 
only clue we have is that it was written by an inhabitant of M4h6z4 or 
the neighborhood. In a grammatical Kdnfln which the writer has 
inserted on page 60 about the use of the contracted form for 
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he bases his use of it upon its occurrence in the Bible, ’Apr4m 
and }. aAQ js» ' He then adds that we inhabitants of do 

not make use of that form, but the inhabitants of Hir& do. The present 
copy bears in some places the name K*'t’'4b‘>d d*’"lukat^; the scribe* wa« 
probably a certain Rdbil D«g*‘ulp^'Asan the son of Basil, who copied a 
number of Mss. which have come to this country. 

13. On Avestan Similes. II. Similes from the Animal World ; 
by Dr. A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia College, New York 
City. 

Having discussed in a preceding paper * the general chaiacterii^tics of 
Avestan similes, and having examined particularly the similes drawn 
from the realm of nature, the author now took up the second division 
of the subject — the similes derived from the animal world. In the same 
connection also he reviewed the not uninteresting passages in which some 
of the Avestan abstractions and divinities are represented in incarnate 
foirnis resembling various animals. 

The similes from animals and their actions, it was first stated, are 
proportionately numerous in the Avesta and are often used with consid- 
erable effect ; the fiercer beasts as well as the gentler appear before us — 
those which the Iranian hated as well as those which he loved. Thus 
we find things compared with the ravening wolf, and again with the 
timid sheep, with the loathsome frog {razagha) and with the snake, 
with the beast of prey {disu), with the Khrafstras or noxious creatures 
generally, and with the fly. Resemblances are seen in the ways of birds, 
particularly the eagle (saena), as well as indirectly in tlie cdiaracteristics 
of the vulture (kahrkdsa) and the fish, and likewise in the qualities of 
the Iwrse, the camel, and the bull. Similes, moreover, it was found, 
are drawn from the dog, the guardian of the herd, and even so trifling 
a thing as a drop of milk affords a picturesque image. 

Among the most striking, perhaps, of the similes in the Avesta, it was 
noted, are those in which (1) the wolf {vehrka) plays a role. This animal 
furnishes a likeness in three distinct passages, Vd. vii.53; Vd. xiii.8; Vd. 
xviii. 38,44, 50— the first of these being an instance of metaphor; and in 
a fourth, Vd. xviii. 65, it appears in an indirect comparison. These pas- 
sages were each commented upon and the question of metre in each 
case discussed. In this connection the simile at Vd. xix.33— (?; Yt. xxiv. 
37 in which (2) the sheep appears in direct contrast to tlie wolf was then 
taken up and parallels from the Bundehish, hi. 12 (=ix.l9, Justi) ; xxx.l8 
(=lxxiv.l0; Justi) were cited. 

The next animal noted was (8) the frog (vazagha) which was looked 
upon by the Iranians with horror. Reasons were given for preferring 
so to render vazagha rather than by ‘ lizard.’ The three places, Vd. v.36 
= Vd.xii,22, and Vd. xviii.65, were further examined, the first two of the 
passages being regarded as not metrical, the last as doubtfully so. 

It was then stated (4) that the snake {azhi) is only found once in a simile, 
namely in the indirect comparison, Vd. xvhi.65, just spoken of, where 

* See Proceedings for October, 1886 = t/(>ttrwa/, vol xiii., p. cxxxviii. 
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it figures in company with the wolf and the frog. At the same time 
special mention was made of the single instance of (5) a beast of prey 
{di8u\ Vd. xiii.47, furnishing an image to describe one of the characters 
of the dog. This latter passage afforded one of the rather uncommon 
instances of the carrying out of a parallel; although, as it was remarked, 
the comparison had more the nature of a description than of a regular 
simile. The text, besides, is unmetrical. 

The brief comparisons in which (6) the Khrafstras, or noxious crea- 
tures in general, are found were then reviewed. The first of these, Vd. 
vii.2=Vd. viii.71, it was noticed, is unmetrical, owing probably to the 
extreme brevity of the expression; the other passage, Ys. xxxiv.9, proved 
interesting as giving us a simile in the Gathas. The word khrafstra was 
further remarked on as used in the manner of a metaphor in Ys. xxviii. 
.5, and probably also Ys. xxxiv.5=[Ys. xix.2]. 

Again in the passage Vd. viii.69,70— Vd. ix.35, where all that remains 
of the exorcised Druj is likened (7) to the wing of a fly {mdnayen ahe 
yatha makhSydo parenem), it was observed that the simile was more 
formal than real, amounting almost to an identification. The interpo- 
lated sentence in Vd. viii.22=(V) Shayast la-Shayast ix.l4. West, S.B.E. 
V. p. 314, and Justi s. v. makhni, was likewise added and attention called 
at the same time to the adjective makMikehrpa. 

Passing then to the creatures that are used in the Avesta with a more 
agreeable association, the two images (8) from birds were taken up. 
With the first of these, Yt. xiii.70 {yathand meregho hupereno), the simile 
in Rig Veda viii.20.10 was compared ; the second, an indirecit compari- 
son, Ys. lvii.28, had practically before been treated under the head of 
nature. Similarly also had the likeness drawn (9) from the eagle (saena), 
Yt. xiv.41, been previously dealt with; but here the adjective upairi- 
saena, ‘ higher than the eagle flies,’ as probably equivalent to a simile at 
Ys. x.ll and (V) Yt. xix.3, w^as noticed. Then the description in Yt. xiv. 
29-33 was cited as containing implied similes to convey an idea of the 
sharpness of sight; and among the animals here mentioned appeared (10) 
the vulture (kahrkdsa), w^hose ‘glance,’ Yt. xiv.33=Yt. xvi.18, is used 
typically as we employ the ‘ eyes of the lynx.’ 

The other implied similes in the same passage, namely (11) from the 
Kara fish, Yt. xiv. 29, and (12) from the horse, Yt. xiv. 31, found their 
place here, references for the thought being made to the Bundehish. 
The horse it was shown also appears in an implied comparison, Yt. viii. 
24, cf. Yt. xix.68, to convey the notion of strength, and in the indirect 
comparison, Ys. lvii.28, already several times referred to. The direct 
similt from the horse, in the corrupt passage, Yt. xxiv.29, was examined, 
and the question as to the meaning of the adjective aspostaoydo at Yt. 
V.7, and Yt. ’^iii.5,42, discussed in detail. 

At this point the implied simile drawn from animal strength, Yt.viii. 
24 (cf. Yt. xix.68 in part), was recalled as including (13) the camel {tdtra 
and (14) the bull {gdo). 

Next, Yt. xi.7, yathaca pam^-haurvdonho, ‘like the guardians of the 
flock,’ although the word spdno is lacking, was regarded as a simile 
derived G5) from the dog ; and further the fragmentary lines in Yt. xxiv). 
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44, it was thought, might be constructed into a metaphor or a simile 
‘ [like] a mad [dog].’ 

The last question deajt with in regard to images from the aniaial 
world in general, was the simile (16) from the drop of milk, Ys. x. 14, 
yatha gau^ drafso, and in this matter Geldner's views, Metrik, p. 158, 
160, were accepted. 

In conclusion, the paper took up the passages where the various ab- 
stractions or divinities are given an incarnate form. These descriptions 
of transfigurations, as having somewhat the character of a simile, appro- 
priately found their place here. It was mentioned as noteworthy that 
in far the greater part of these manifestations, the form conceived 
of was chosen from the animal kingdom; for example, in seven .out of 
the ten incarnations of Verethraghiia, the genius of v^ictory, he is rep- 
resented in some animal likeness. At Yt, v.61, Thraetaona appears in 
the shape of a vulture (mereghahe kehrpa kahrkdsahe\ but on the other 
hand Ardvi Sura, Yt. v. 64,78, in the semblance of a maiden (kainind 
kehrpa srirayCw). The star Tishtrya takes the form of a horse, (?) Yt. 
viii.8; of a youth, Yt. viii.l3; of a bull, Yt. viii.l6, cf. also Vd. xix.87; and 
again of a horse, Yt. viii. 18,20,26,80,46; his opponent, the demon Apao- 
sha, likewise is ]n(;tured as a horse, Yt. viil.21,27. Even the fiend Druj 
comes in a form like a fly, Vd. vii.2, as seen above, and Ahriman again, 
in Yt. xv,12=Yt. xix.29, is represented as ridden in the 8hai)e of a horse. 
The conscience, however, Yt. xxii.9, aj^pears in the image of a maiden; 
but in Yt. xix.34,86,38, the kingly glory is seen in the likeness of a bird. 
Finally, in Yt. xiv., Verethraghna appears in his various successive in- 
carnations, as a wind (^2), as a bull (g 7), as a horse (i:; 9), as a camel (J:! 1 1 ), 
as a boar (5^15, cf. also Yt.x.70), as a youth (^17), as the bird Vtiraghna 
(g 19), as a ram ('^28), as a buck (^26), and lastly as a man ($$27). 

14. The Afrigfin Rapithwin of the Avesta, translated witli com- 
ments ; by T)r. A. V. Williams Jackson. 

The Afrigan Rapithwin is a colloquy Ixitween Ahura Mazda and Zara- 
^thushtra, and is preceded and followed by the common Avestan formu- 
laiTr’pi:^ers and ascriptions of praise. Rapithwina is the genius of the 
midday and of the southern quarter. For the time and circumstanctis 
appropriate to the recitation of this passage see Spiegel, Aw Uebermtz- 
ung, iii. p. 196. As no direct English translation has previously been 
published, the present attempt to solve some of the exegetical difiicul- 
ties of the chapter may not be uncalled for. 

A. Translation. 1. Yatha ahu vairyo . . . : ‘ As he (Zarathujhtra) is 
the wished-for spiritual leader. . . .’ ‘ Righteousness is the Ix^st^good 
. . . .’ ‘I confess myself a worshipper of Mazda, a follower of Zara- 
thushtra, a foe to the Daevas, a believer in Ahura ; for sacrifice, praise, 
propitiation, and glorification unto Rapithwina the righteous and 
guardian lord of right ; for sacrifice, praise, propitiation, and glorifica- 
tion unto Fradatfshu and Zafituma, (each) righteous and the guardian 
of right.’ 

2. ‘Unto Ahura Mazda radiant and glorious, unto the Amesha 
Spefitas, unto Asha Vahishta, and unto Ahura Mazda’s [son, the] Fire, 
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unto all the righteous Yazatas, spiritual and material, unto the mighty, 
overpowering Fravashis of the righteous, unto the Fravashis of the first 
believers, unto the Fravashis of the next-of-kin, be propitiation for their 
sacrifice, their praise, propitiation, and glorification.’ Yathd ahu 
vairyo .... 

3. *Now surely spake Ahura Mazda to Spitama Zarathushtra the 
prayer of the guardian lord Rapithwina, (saying) : 

“ Ask us [O righteous Z.J the questions which thou hast for us— 

for a question by thee is like that of the mighty — 

since the Ruler (Mazda) would fain make thee contented and mighty.” 

4. ‘ Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda : 

‘ ‘ Ahura Mazda, spirit 
most holy, righteous creator 
of earthly beings I 
How much does the man gain, 
how much does the man merit, 
how much is his reWard, 

6. who with the prayer of Rapithwina, . 
praises [the guardian lord) Rapithwina, 
sacrifices to [the guardian lord] Rapithwina, 
with well- washed hands, 
with well-washed pressing-stones, 
with out-spread Barsom, 
with uplifted Haoma, 
with blazing fire, 

with recitation of the Ahuna fVairya], 

from (i. e. with) the tongue of one who is imbrued with Haoma, 
from (i. e. with) the body of one who is subject to the law?” 

6. ^ Ahura Mazda answered him : 

“ In proportion as the wind (blowing) 
from the southern region, 

O Spitama Zarathushtra, 
promotes and increases 
all earthly life 

and comes to the earth with blessing ; 
so much does that man gain, 
so much is his reward, 

7. who with the prayer of Rapithwina, 
etc., etc., etc., {as in ^5).” 

8. ‘ Ahura Mazda pronounced to Spitama Zarathushtra the prayer of 
the lord Rapithwdna.’ * Righteousness is the best good . . . .’ 

9. ‘Ahura Mazda’s etc. (as Afr. i. 14-18).’ 

10. ‘As he (Zarathushtra) is the wished-for spiritual leader . . . .’ ‘I 
pray lor sacrifice, praise, strength, and power for Ahura Mazda radiant 
and glorious, etc. (as in ^2) ... . for the Fravashis of the next-of-kin. 
So may it conie to pass as I pray . . . 

B. Comments. To l. asahe rathwe: see Bartholomae’s remarks in 
his Arische Forschungen ii. p. 179; iii. p. 45. 

To 2. kMnaothra I consider a nom. like taroidlte Yt. i.O, etc. ; see Jiisti 
8. V. and p. 387 ^b29fin. ; Bartholomae, Ar. F. ii. pp. 173,186, Handhuch 
d. Altiran. Dialekte §341 ; similarly nemos Ny. i.l, etc. Cf. also uMa 
buydf Yt. X.91. 
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To 3 . mraot: ‘spake the prayer.’ For this use of mr& ct Ys. liii.6, 
Geldner, K.Z xxviii.191, Fragment iv.1,8, Oeldner, Drei Vasht, p. 14, 
and Skt. hrw, e. g. R.V, i.84.5. •^peresacO nao ... is a quotation from 
Ys. xliii.lO. •^fhwd . ernavatdm: the reading of Geldner’s tei^t at 
Ys. xliii.lO is here adopted, thwd being instrumental case. The sen^?, 
as Professor Geldner most kindly writes me, is that Ormazd is as glad to 
grant Zoroaster’s request {parHem thwd), as one is to grant that of a 
mighty man whom one desires to place under an obligation. •— 

‘ contented’ as in Vd. xiii.4r): see further, Bartholomae, K.Z. xxviii.28. 

To 4 . spenista: with the force of this epithet compare Milton, P.L. 
viii.493 “ Creator bounteous and benign.” — craf ho nd ahhuydiU . . . ; 
on this passage, see Geldner, Studien zuin Aiyesta^ i. p. 143 not§ ; Bar- 
tholomae, Altiran. Verbum, p. 143 note. — — yatha — ava^: cAmi has 

here the idea of proportion as in Vd. ix.9, cmf — yatha, Vd. v.35; and 
similarly Vd. xvii.7 ava^ [aipi\ yatha. Ag&in evaf rnlzhdem—avai rnlzh- 
deni answer to each other in Vd. ix. 43,44. The simile in the passage 
before us seems somewhat imperfectly expressed, as the answer to the 
question is not definitely given ; but the general thought is, that the 
righteous man deserves and gains a reward as bounteous in proportion 
as the south wind brings growth and incre ase to the world — a thought 
which would appeal to those familiar in that country with the effect of 
the southern wind. 

ahhuydite, amyHti, imzhdem ahhaf: these words seem to be about 
synonymous, and merely elaborate the idea. Geldner derives ahhuydite 
from hu-\-d, “ literally, ‘ sich bescheeren ” thus ahhuydite is, by the fa- 
miliar error, for ahhuvdife, Skt. dsuvdte. — aMyHti, wliich answers in 
form to Skt. rtaya-, seems here to have the meaning ‘ earn a recompemse 
by righteous action,’ cf. Ys. xliv.6, a§em iiyaoihandlh debdzaitl drniaitifi, 
Ys. xlvi. 15, and Bartholomae, Ar. F. ii. p. 139 f., 144,101. It would thus 
be a denominative from am, though possibly from aU. P'or a similar 
idea of reward resulting from sacrifice, see Ys. ix.9, kd ahmdi aHis ere- 
navi, etc., and elsewhere in the Avesta. •^naire must be omitted on 
metrical grounds. 

To 6. This section, judging from Yt. x.91; Ys. Ixii.l; Ys. xix.6, is 
probably metrical; but how wo are to reconstruct, it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to decide. In regard to yd rapithurinahe ratufriti, there seems to 
be no better expedient than to read friti, considering ratu- here and 
with the following accusatives as a later interpolation, as does de Har- 
lez, Manuel de V Avesta, p. 252. Home color of probability is given to 
this, since each time ratu- directly follows rapithwina-. The metre of 
the close of the stanza is somewhat harsh, particularly uzddtdtiii iiaiti 
haomdt, as in Yt. x.91— see Geldner, K. Z, xxv. p. 525, note 127— but it 
seems advisable to admit for the Avesta the existence of the catalectic 
seven-syllabled verse as Professor Lanman, A. O. S. Proceedings, May, 
1880, does for the Veda. For dthraf we may otherwise refer to Geldner, 
Metrik, p. 33; while paiti and ahundf are read with synezesis, vairydt 
being omitted as in Ys. xix.6. 

The paraUei lines haomomiiharUahe, etc. make some difficulty, since 
mdthrd-hitdhe (m.) cannot agree with tanvd (f.) as we should perhaps at 
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expect. Different ways of solving the difficulty might be proposed, 
but it is best, as Professor Geldner kindly suggests to me, to regard 
hizvo and tanvd as abl. in connection with framarditi, frdyazdite. The 
words of prayer come from the tongue out of the body (= person) of 
ane who is called haomo-anharsta, mdthro-hita. Then harez, when 
used of haoma and zaothra, will, as he further suggests, mean (1) ‘ to 
|>our or strain, offer, etc.,’ cf. Vsp. x.2, and (2) euphemistically ‘taste, 
enjoy, drink:’ thus Ys. lxviii.10 dahmd-pairifiharUa means the offerings 
which were formally presented to the divinity, but in reality were en- 
joyed by the priest {dahma). The thought contained in rndthro-hitahe 
tanvd seems not unlike the New Testament idea, I. Cor. ix. 27, 20. The 
whole, section metrically reconstructed will read: — 

yd rapitliwinahe \ratu-'] friti 
rapizhuyinem [ratfim^ framarditr 
rapithwinem [ratum\ frdyazdite 
framdtaHhya zaMaHbya, 
frasndtaeibya hdvanaeihya 
frastaretat paiti haresman 
'uzddtdt paiti haorndf 
raoeiMdl %jaiti dthraf 
srdvayamndt 2 >aiti ahundf [vairydf] 
haomd-aiiharttahe izvd 
mdthrd-hitahe tanvd. 

To 6. The introductory words paiti-se m.azddo^ I should prefer 

to consider not metrical. — yatha vdtd . . : we must seek here to recon- 
struct the metro, since from a study of Avesian similes I believe such 
comparisons to be in general metrical. This fact will enable us perhaps 
to take liberties with the text, with more confidence than we otherwise 
should. First, I consider that some word qualifying vdtd has fallen out 
of the text. One or two might be suggested as answering the purpose, 
mnzdadhdtd, Yt. xviii.5; xiv.2; Ys, xlii.3; Vsp. vii.4 (though generally 
in connection with dareHs, Imt cf. Yt. xiv.2), or derezi-takethrd, an 
epithet of the southern wind at Vd. iii.42 yatha, vdtd derezi-takethrd, or 
again quite possibly npa-vdvd, Yt. xxii.7. 

rapithwitardf naemdt'. tliese words seem undoubtedly best taken to 
form a line by themselves and are metrical, as Vd. xix.l; Yt. xxii.25, 
(in antithesis to Yt. xxii.7) ; Yt. xxii.42, and in other designations of 
place, Vd. i.l9; Ys. lvii.29=Yt. x.l04. The line, however, wants one 
syllable as in the verse treated alx>ve. If the theory of the catalectic 
verse be not admitted, we might then supply the deficiency from 
the parallel line Yt. xxii.7 rapithwitaraf haea naemdt and read in both 
placfs rapithivitrd{. as also at times apdkhdhrem—see Justi, s.v., and 
Geldner, Studien i.p.118 — and dtrem in the new edition of the Avesta. 
See further Bartholomae, Ar. F. ii,p.t83. Still another view might 
possibly be suggested. Westergaard’s reading in the passage before us 
is due only to “ correction;’' the manuscripts offer rapithwen. tardf K. 
26, Wl,8, Lb2, Kill; or rapithiven. aMardf K19,12, P13. From this we 
might hazard a conjecture that the adjective is formed from rapith- 
winor^ and that the Arue metrical reading in both places should be 
rapithwinatardt na^rndf^ with ham omitted as it is here and not infre- 
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qtiently, e. g. Vd. iii.42, et al. From the formulaic character of the 
line, liowever, it seems to me at present more reasonable to scan it on 
the theory of the catalectic verse, especially as we do not yet know 
what the variants at Yt. xxii.7 are. 

spitama zarathuStra: the vocative, with tlie order adopted, will altjo 
form an independent line as often. But other arrangements of the 
above six words are possible. — saosyautica: this ungrammatical in- 
terpolation is faulty and should be rejected as the introduction of a 
later hand. 

aiwica . . : the ordinary text aiwica aMiti jdmayHti can hardly be 
made metrical, and we must look for another reading. In the absence 
of better manuscript authority I would suggest, though with som(5 mis- 
givings, tliat K12 possibly comes here to the rescue. It offers aiivi 
jnsditi Zilin yditi, and from this with the aid of the other variants we 
can make up a very good reading. The ja in jasditi is only an error of 
the copyist for ca, — on a similar interchange of c and j see Geldner, 
Drei Yasht, p. 138, Stndien, i. p. 72 note, and Ys. ix. 15; xi.7, et al.- This 
satisfies us that aiwica is correct and that miti not amiti is alone 
the true reading, the a being dittography. Further, I would adopt 
zdvi yditi, which gives an excellent sense and carries with it much 
probability, the interchange of ^ and j being by no means rare, cf. the 
variants at Ys. i.6; ii.6; viii.3,9; ix.4,8,14; x.l4. etc. in the new edition. 
Thus miti will be instr. or dat. after yditi, and with aiwi— yditi compare 
PWb. yd + ahlii. The text reconstructed will thus read: 

yatha vdtO .... 
rapithwitardt naemdt 
spitama zarathuMra 
vlspern ahum astxmhtem 
frddhatica x^eredhatica [saoSyaittica] 
aiwica sditi zdm yditi. 

15. On the Yyuhxi or ‘Battle-order’ of the Mahablifirata; by 
Prof. Edw^ard W. IIo})kins, of Bryn Mawr, Penn. 

The battle-order as depicted in the eighteen days’ war formed the sub- 
ject of this paper (enlarged from scattered references given in a paper 
last year). The writer had re-read the war with special attention to this 
point and sketched the arrays as described therein, giving some general 
remarks on usage in battle. The authorities upheld by the epic heroes 
are Byhaspati and Uganas; each is mentioned several times, the former 
being the inventor of the sucl (which i§ never ascribed to Manu). Atten- 
tion w-as called to the differences between the x^ydha given in the Epic, 
and the same as described by such comparatively modern works fls the 
Kamandakiya and Nitiprakagika. With Manu the agreement is fair. 
More vyxihas are employed in the Epic than are recognized by the law- 
book. On the other hand some of the Manavic vyuhas are not (practi- 
cally) recognized. 

A question here in regard to this word in Manu (vii.l87--192). It is 
commonly taken as ‘ order of march,’ and there would thus be no reason 
why the vyuha in Manu should correspond with the battle vyxiha of the 
Mbha. Is it not possible, however, that the marching laws are finished 
27 
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with the introduction of vyuha in Manu and that the passage cited 
refers (as the word does in the Epic) to ‘battle-array,’ mdrga being 
‘maneuvers’ iyuddha mdrga), gulma (190) bein^ ‘ squads,’ sthdne, yud- 
dhe being ‘ when the fighting ceases (and) in actual conflict ’ ? This was 
given as a suggestion only. The use of gulmds for ‘ picket and fighting 
squad ’ was shown in the Epic. 

In the Epic (except in late passages) the army is caturhhdga, catur- 
afiga, ‘fourfold;’ in xii. and in Manu, ^adanginl, ‘sixfold.’ To foot, 
cavalry, chariots, elephants, come koga and yantra, according to the 
passages of later origin. 

The army arrays itself at dawn; fighting begins as soon as the hymn 
to th (4 Sun is said; the armies go back to their tents the moment the 
sun sets. A single night is spent in fighting with torclies. The chiefs 
go to bed as soon as they can after eating and bathing. If the comman- 
der is killed, the fight becomes a rout. The commanders position was 
discussed in three lights, that in respect of his king, in respect of the other 
generals, in respect of the wliole army. He is often set aside. All his 
duties are taken by the king. He is superior ex-officio to those better 
born than himself. He first addresses the soldiers in a spirited speech. 
On his fate depends the battle of the day. A picture of the cdection of 
a commander was drawn. The king does not appoint one of himself. 
He is proiX)sed in council and approved by acclamation after the king 
has ‘ entreated him ’ to be commander. Tlie king’s strategic position is 
nominally in the most i)rotected part of the vyuha : often actually in 
mid-fight. A slight tendency was observed to praise the Pandu King 
as more ready to be in the van than the Kuru. The leaders had cakra- 
rak^du, not common soldiers, but a chariot-guard of two young liigh- 
born knights or princes. 

The vyuha goes to pieces as soon as actual fight begins. The mass is 
drawn out on a fixed plan but in every case within a few minutes the 
‘ array ’ breaks and all tliat seems left are the different forces stationed 
in general along a certain line, but these also soon get mixed. Cham- 
pionship duels are frequent. After such a rush ante aciem the chiefs 
sometimes * return to their vyuha,' So complete is the disintegration of 
the day’s uyuha that often another has to be made up. What is vyuha? 
Sometimes only a mass of men; sometimes a small group executing a 
particular maneuver; properly the whole array in a particular order. 

A servile imitation of old vyuhas is noticed. One side does not hesi- 
tate to adopt a vyufia that has*already proved worthless to the other 
side. The Pandus respect Bfhaspati’s advice and begin, being only 
about? half as many as the Kurus, with a ‘needle-shaped array.’ The 
makara is employed once by the Pandus, and twice by the Kurus; the 
gakafa, twice by the Kurus, once with a beautiful cakra (padnia) addh 
tion— the most complex array described. The krdunca is used once by 
the Pandus and Kurus, once as a reserve. The mandala is used as a 
complete ‘circle’ by the Kurus; and by the Pandus as ‘half,’ i. e. like 
ardhacandra or a crescent. The gffilgdtaka is entirely new, used by the 
Pandus. The garu^a and gyena are only used by the- Kurus and the 
Pandus re8i)ectively. Others, as mdnu^, ddiva, are vague, and proba- 
bly only allude to numbers and appearance, not to a technical array. 
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Whenever a ‘beast’ or ‘bird’ vyuha is described, the metaphor is 
kept up. ‘ Such heroes were on his beak, such were his eyes, such on 
his tail and wings and ^ fore- wings’ {prapak^a! the metaphor mixed 
with actual order). The position of allies is not always the same. 
They are generally in responsible but not most important positions. 
The ^akas, Yavanas, etc., are occasionally conspicuous. 

The hypothetical numbers of different divisions were given, as inter- 
polations. None of the technical divisions holds ; camu, etc., never 
mean a limited number. To ‘protect’ a knight (often devolving on 
certain friends) is to ride not before, according to the Hindu idea, but 
just behind him. The warrior would be insulted if the protector got 
between him and his foes. The root rah^ is thus generally ‘ support,’ 
not ‘protect.’ 

The ‘ council ’ and castes of fighters were incidentally discussed. All 
castes but the Brahman are depicted as fighting; Brahmans did of old; 
the usage survives in Drona, and especially in his son, who is ‘ the 
priest’^s son;’ but though called ‘Brahnaan,’ he is really only a fighter 
and has nothing to do with the priestly caste. In the present version, 
the Brahmans are relegated to the praetorium and act as council at 
night-debates. When 1?he army is utterly routed, the ministers run 
away, taking the king’s harem home in wagons. 

The ‘ agreement of war ’ made at the l:)eginning between the parties 
(resembling in substance Manu’s chivalrous rules) is broken over and 
over again — in other words there was no agreement till a late interpola- 
tion made one. Significant is the fact that occasional uncliivalrous 
behavior is not cried out against as violation of the ‘ agreement,’ but as 
•violation of eternal rule,’ i. e. a few knightly rules were universally 
recognized, but often broken. However, when one blames Arjuna’s 
conduct, one should not forget what provocation he had, and that the 
Kurus are continually fighting in the same way the Pandus do, that is, 
killing every one without regard to rules or order. A comparison of 
the four days to which the eighteen days seem critically reducible with 
the four days of fighting about Troy was resultless except for general 
images, and individual exploits. 

The great chiefs can fight with any sort of weapons; the knowledge 
necessary for a good Senapati is Veda and its six limbs, the mdnavl 
vidyd, bow and arrows and various weapons, beside chariots. Usually 
even a leader of a vyuha keeps to one beloved weapon ; his art, as 
shown, was chiefly, besides personal skill in ‘maneuver,’ directed to 
‘piercing’ or ‘surrounding.’ No extensive combinations are made. 
The commander is in the middle van or, if he is not, the middle vtfo (as 
usual) begins the fight. Occasionally it is the commander who guards 
the rear. No throwing out of wings first is tried, except in the ‘ cres- 
cent,’ which must have touched the foe wing-first; but even here the 
fray appears to commence with the commander in the centre. 
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16 . On Fire-Arms in Ancient India ; by Professor Hopkins. 

I have in a former essay alluded to the theory of the author of 
‘ Weapons, etc., of the Ancient Hindus,’ editor bf the Nitiprak^ika and 
QukranitlBara, which works I shall here designate as W., N., and Q. 
The theory has been reviewed before. My object in this paper is to call 
attention to a few points in the argument as developed in the books 
mentioned above. 

First, the confusion which the author permits himself in alluding to 
works of different ages under one rubric of ‘ ancient ’ can only mislead. 
A 11 Hindu works that refer, or that he thinks refer, to the use of fire- 
arms are spoken of (apparently on that ground) as old, and any works 
helping to corroborate his theory belong to the ‘ oldest Sanskrit writ- 
ings.’ He refers thus to the Kamandakiya (W. p. 69), though the work 
is really comparatively very late; he speaks of the Nftisara which he 
edits as ‘ quoted in the most ancient and celebrated writings ’ (W. p. 34), 
among which the Kamandakiy^ stands side by side with the Mahabha- 
rata. Here are two faults. The Mbha. does not quote this work, and, if 
it did, no one has a right to cite together as ‘ most ancient and cele- 
brated’ the epic and the work of Kamandaki. .In respect to the Mbha. 
the facts are these. A comparison with the Kamandakiya shows such 
technical parallels that we must conclude that this work is not many 
centuries remote from the time that produced the presumed work of 
U^anas, whereas the quotations given from the Mahabharata, in so far 
as they coincide with this Uganas, give us merely such general aphor- 
isms as may be found in any legal work from the Mbha. down to the 
present time : an U(;anas the Epic undoubtedly quotes, and an Uganas- 
code ; but nothing in the Epic would lead us to think that its writers 
knew this (modern) work. Again, using this word ‘ early’ of all litera- 
tures alike, the writer groups with other works the Nai§adha as an 
“undoubted (sic) early poem” (W. p, 67) ; a statement that, for the 
application he makes of ‘ early,’ is untrue. 

A second objection to the writer’s, method of collecting evidence is 
found in the loose way in which he uses text and commentary alike, as 
if one bore any relation to the other in respect! of value for his argument. 
He makes no attempt to discriminate between the worth of a text and 
the annotator of it who lived perhaps a thousand years later. Of course 
the words of the commentator in any such case as that under discussion 
are absolutely valueless unless supported by evidence from the text 
itself. Still less is any division made by the writer between different 
parts^of the same work, so that he actually quotes a phrase from the 
Harivah^a that he might as well have taken from the Epic. As to a 
suggestion that the twelfth book of the Ej)ic may be later than the rest 
we find nothing; yet all the real proof of his position he draws from this 
late portion. Indeed, so void of critical sense or so prejudiced does this 
writer appear, that he proposed to insert a wild r>aria lectio into the 
received text of Manu, because a late work composed at a gun-powder 
age has the verse altered ; and instead of regarding N. vii.45 as a corrup- 
tion of M.vii.90, he inverts the jMrocess, because N. would “ not have dar^ 
to compose it after the text of Mhnu had been finally settled ” (W. p. 71, 
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74, 43); drawing the result that the two works are of about the same age. 
Any one who can read through the Nitiprakagika and our Manu 
together and then soleijinly assert that they belong to about the same 
age is well fitted to draw the final conclusion that “fire-arms were 
known in India in the most ancient times'’ (W. p. 81), and “expicisive 
powder . . . was known in India from the earliest period ” (ib. p. 68). 

We collect the proofs for these statements and find first some doubt- 
ful words in Vedic writings; on account of later writings our author 
regards these words as references to fire-arms. We come down to the 
later writings and find the proofs still fugitive, resting mainly on the 
interpretation given to. these later writers by still later commentators. 
Having thus, established gunpowder for ancient times, he revertf^to our 
modern gunpowder-texts and carries them back to the * time which pro- 
duced the smftis and early Epic literature.’ 

I pass over many arguments that immediately present themselves 
against this deduction and come to the question : How does it happen 
that in the long and circumstantial account of the eighteen days’ war 
there is not the slightest indication that gunpowder was known V His 
answer is ready: “ It is most probable that the very common occurrence 
of gunpowder interfered with its being . . . worth mentioning ” ( W. p. 68). 
It is most probable that the guns used at the battle of Hastings were 
passed over by historians for the same reason. 

But, jesting aside, here lies the defect that alone wrecks this argu- 
ment. The writer will prove that the books he edits belong to the 
‘ time of the early Epic.’ It is not then enough for him to claim that 
gunpowder was known, or take refuge in its non-use on the battle-field. 
Indeed, as quoted above, he himself hints that it must have been jo 
used — and so indeed, if the books are old; for they are full of minute 
directions in regard to small arms, and guns are assumed as not only 
known but in daily use. 

I must confess to an ungenerous suspicion that the writer either 
clouded the account of the war in his own mind or was not well read in 
that account. He shows so few quotations that are really to the point 
from the period of greatest value. 

Let me furnish a few references from this part of the Epic. The 
reader will at the same time remember that the works quoted at the 
head of this paper claim that <;ataghnl is probably a rocket; nCilika, a 
gun; yantra, a cannon. Not that it is not admitted that they may be 
used otherwise. My contention is that in the cases I have noted from 
the early Epic they never can mean what he claims— and against the 
following I should like to be shown any use that justifies his argu- 
ment. 

But first a word on a point capable of doubt. We read “ he saw agni- 
cakra all around him,” Mbha. (vi. 54.43). Is this word ever used other- 
wise than as a demoniac weapon of pui-e fire, indicating nothing but a 
supernatural power? No. Of the (^Maghnl every hero makes use as a 
simple projectile. Bhima meets a mass of weapons flung at him, and 
splits the ^ataghni which was among them with nine feathered arrows 
(vi.l 18.39 ff. ; cf. vi.96.57 ff.). Again we read sTjanto vividhdn bdpdn 
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gataghnlgca aaMnkinll). (viij.14.85), that is, the thing had bells attached 
and was flung. Qalya also cuts a gataghni flung by Yudhi^hira: “ Na- 
kula cast a spear at him; Sahadeva, a club; yudfii§thira, a gataghm^^ 
{ix.l8.82 cf 36); the same weapon again (vii. 183.44) is used with darts 
and other sh^rp weapons. It may be noted that, as respects the name, 
a gakti or spear is ekaghnl (vii. 183.3), and an aUkuga is sarvaghdti (vii. 
38.17), while darts are gatrughnd^. (khacardh, vii. 156. 183). Could ga- 
taghni come from gatrughnl 9 Citra (like dlpta), ‘ bright and shining,’ 
is used of this and other weapons (vii. 188.31) as are fire-epithets gener- 
ally, to denote mere brilliancy. Cf. vii. 115.30 and 119.82; agnyarka- 
mrftkdgdlt gardi}; aldtacakrapratimath dhanuh. 

The, word tupdki, ‘gun,’ does not of course occur.. As to the word 
jidllka, ‘ reed,’ it is used only of darts, an important fact, as it, too, in 
the later language means gun. Lest any one should think that karni 
prefixed made this word mean more, I would observe that the weapons 
forbidden by Manu are in common use — the fcarni-dart is one with a 
barb or hook. A few quotations : karnindltkandrdcdig chddaydin dsa 
tad balam (vi. 106. 13.); the weapons karnindrdca, vardhakarna, ndllka, 
etc., are used as flung (vii, 179. 14); cf. tam karnind ’tddayad dhrdi (vii. 
47.30; ib. 169.9), and the pun, sa karna/di karnind karne punar vivyddha 
(ib. 48.1), with, finally, the group of karnindllkandrdcds tomaraprdsa- 
gaktayalh (viii.81.13). 

Our author is in doubt wlietlier the divine agani may not mean fire- 
arms (from Dr. von Bohlen); cf. the agani (made by the gods) with 
* eight bells ’ (a^t^ghanfa) flung as a missile by one man and caught by 
another (vii. 166. 157), or with eight wheels (a cannon?!) as elsewhere 
described (vii.17fi.96). 

Agnieurnay ‘ powder,’ I do not find mention of. Agniacurna is found, 
but it is the result of the mountaineers’ agmayuddha (vii. 121.45). As to 
the ‘balls,’ they are generally hand-missiles, used with clubs, etc. (vii. 
38,34); oil-balls at most are used; and nothing more are the ayoguda 
(loc. cit. et passim). As to gara meaning ‘ shot,’ I have found no case 
that indicates such a transfer. 

Yantra should, according to our writer, mean cannon. It is strange 
then that it means in the war almost anything but a cannon. It is a 
machine or contrivance of any kind, easily broken, grouped with ordi- 
nary arms, of more or less vague significance (vi.96.71); used as a drurn- 
stick (yantrend hanyarndnah . . . nifdaugah, vii. 38. 85) ; as protective 
oxvaoi' (visrastayantrakavaedhy viu.98.9; yantrabaddhdvikavacdh, vii. 90. 
33; yantranirmuktabandhandfyy vii.98.70); it holds the flag (papdta . . . 
guraJf . . . yantramukta iva dhvajahy vii. 92. 73) and— -but cf. for more 
uses B.R. s.v. As a ‘machine’ it may refer to a catapult, and such is 
probably the meaning in the second and third parvans of the Epic, and 
the seventh chapter of Manu. 

When we find astrayantra we ought certainly to have a cannon. 
Cf. the scene (ix.fi7.18): The two heroes engaged in a club-fight dance 
about each other, and perform all the maneuvers (mdrgdh) resorted to 
by skilled combatants, agile as two cats (15,16), and, 
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acarad Bhlmasenas tu mdrgdn bahuvidhdns tathd 
mamialdni vicitrdni gatapratydgatdni ca, 17. 
astrayantruni citrdni sthdndni vividhdni ca 
parimok^am praharandm varjanam paridhdvanam. 18. 
ahhidravm^am dh^epam avasiJuinatfi savigraham 
parivartanasarhvartam avaplutam upaplutam, 19. Etc. 

We see that the best form of yantra gives no hold on ‘cannon;’ we 
see that neither here nor elsewhere do gataghni, ndlikay yantra indi- 
cate explosive powder. The same result for the whole war. 

Now* how is it in the twelfth book? Appealing here to adhyayas 69 
and 108, we might through the commentator be led to think of rockets 
and cannon. And yet there is nothing in the text to prove it, atid the 
rest of the hook has strong negative evidence against it. 

In the first passage we read : ‘ The king must make walls with loop- 
lioles, fill the moat with sharp stakes, crocodiles, etc. ; the gates must 
be small; in (or on) the gates he must cause to bo placed massive ma- 
chines {dvdre^u ca gnruny eva yantrdni sihdpayet sadd^, and have the 
hundred-killers mounted ’ (dropayec ehataghnlli, 44). Immediately after 
this the king is told to go and visit stables, armories, and other public 
buildings; to store up in his fort oil, plants, poisoned arrows, witlj 
weapons such as spears, javelins, darts. 

This represents an advance on the state of towns in the real Epic, but 
even here, remembering how vague is the meaning of yantra in the 
war-books and how specifically the ^niaghnls are' projectiles, we should 
hesitate to admit such an extraordinary interpretation as that of the 
commentator. In fact as in the “ towns full of 2 /«r?ira ” spoken of in 
the introductory books of the story we have here also no reason for 
assuming powder-machines, but only rams or catapults. The fact that 
no use is made of these in the whole tale would show that even re- 
garded thus they were a late invention. 

In the next passage (xii. 103.38) the ‘sixfold army’ (a later division 
than the usual fourfold army of the Mbha.) consists (beside horse, foot, 
elephants, chariots) of koga and yantra, treasure and ‘ machines ’—can- 
non? It may be a battering ram; is there anything to indicate what 
it is ? 

Note also the fact that in a careful enumeration of methods of fight- 
ing as practiced by different nations no hint is given of this use of fire- 
arms already (jommon, according to our author, and which must have 
been either strange to all or specially noteworthy in some: “ Every man 
should fight according to his native usage; the Gandharfil.i and Sindhu- 
sauvlrah fight with knife and dart {nakharaprdsayodhinah); the* IJgi- 
naral^ are good at all weapons ; the Easterners, Pracyah, excel in 
elephant-fights (mdtangayuddha), and are deceitful in fight (ku{ayodh- 
inafi); the Yavanal^ and Kambojah with those who live near Mathura 
are good at boxing (niyuddhakugaldh); the Southerners, Dak^i^atySl;, 
are swordsmen (asipdnayah). No fire-arms here (xii. 101.1 ft.). 

Our author states (W. p. 66) that he cannot find the passage referred 
to in Wheeler describing a fortified town, which would, he adds, be 
valuable evidence if found. On page 151, however, this same passage 
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is without compunction adduced again as the last and conclusive proof 
of the ancient use of gunpowder. In the attack on Dvaraka, in the 
ascent of Arjuna, and elsewhere, the author could ‘have found both for- 
tified towns and what is often translated ‘ cannon’. Most of these cases 
Ijetray themselves as religious interpolations of a late date and certainly 
X)osterior to the ‘ early Epic but many even then will not bear the 
‘ explosive ’ significance given by a too free rendering of the original. 

We prefer to work backward to the ancient from the modern time, 
starting where we are sure. If there is no more proof than this for the 
use of powder in the real Epic, then the Vedic passages must stand by 
themselves. The Epic usage^ outside of doubtful cases manifestly far 
later than the real poem gives no support to the idea that the Vedic period 
saw more fire-arms than did the Trojan. From the Vedic through the Ejnc 
there is little to make us doubt that the cities had no walls with cannon 
at the gate and that the soldiers had no weapon but the knife, club, bow, 
and primitive astra. Tlie present gunpowder books seem like old texts 
unscrupulously handled — not in the desire to deceive Europeans but to 
make an antiquated old manual useful. Most of the? ‘ fire-arms ’ are in 
the latter portion of the work of Uganas and the work is longer than it 
is said to be at the outset. There are signs enough of modernness and 
little to show its antiquity from its contents. No Smarta can believe 
that it belongs to the ‘ time of the smrti and early Epic literature.’ A 
patriotic Hindu may be jiardoned for supporting such a claim with the 
best Indian ingenuity: an ingenuous observer must deny it. 

17. On Professor Biihler’s Manu ;* by Professor IIo])kins. 

Prof. Biihler’s Manu is a long-expected and very welcome book. We 
find here a new translation of the Bhrgu Saihhita, preceded by a valua- 
ble Introduction and followed by a most helpful Synopsis of parallel 
passages from a wide range of literature. 

Of the translation itself it is not my purpose to speak. The fact that 
it was made independently of Burnell’s (Books i-vii) renders of greater 
interest a comparison between these translations made by two of our 
first legal authorities. More help from commentators older than Kul- 
luka has been had in the later rendering of the text, and the work is 
more valuable on that account. 

It is of the Introduction that I wish particularly to speak. Every one 
who attacks Hindu law has a new theory to propound regarding the 
origin of Manu, the earliest metrical law-book. Prof. Biihler has ad- 
vanced a fresh and very exciting tlieory. The views, hitherto, have 
beenr {after discarding the Hindu idea that the work was the product of 
an individual sage) that the code owes its origin to the prose dharmasu- 
tra of the Manavas, a modification being, again, proposed to the effect 
that part of our present gdafm came not from the sutra but from popu- 
lar sayings ascribed to Manu for authority’s sake, and incorporated with 
the new form of the Manava code. The presumed date of the present 
redaction has embraced a period of more than a thousand years, some 

* The Laws of Manu, translated with Extracts from seven Commentaries. It 
forms volume 25 of the Sacred Books of the East. 
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putting it as early as the time of Buddha, some as late as the sixth cen- 
tury A. D, There has been a more definite view advanced a few years 
ago (oddly enough ignored entirely by Prof. Biihler) that restricts the 
time, place, and origin of the work to 500 A. D. under Pulakegi a Cahi- 
kya king— a theory probably more clever than correct but deserving 
notice. 

Prof. Bfihler accepts of course the general sutra origin, and, further, 
believes that our Sarhhita is not the result of a gradual change but that 
of an ictic conversion from a sutra into a gastra (p. xcii), at which time 
the un-Manavic dicta were added, not by Manavic disciples, but by out- 
siders. He explains the self-contradictions in the text on the ground 
that Hindu writers often put conflicting views side by side, and thus 
obviates (against Prof. Jolly's view) the necessity for remodellers. 
Against my own view of dicta incorporated by Manavic scholars he 
suggests, while admitting such incorporation in some degree, that this 
was done by the outsiders who converted a sectarian book into a general 
code. In other word^. Prof. Biihler Supi^oses a legal college that, unsec- 
tarian, and composed of specialists in law, seized the old Manava-sfitra 
and made it the (Bhrgii) Ma'nu-Saiiihita of to-day. 

As to the time of the (Blirgu) Saihhita, P.of. Biihler sets the terminus 
a quo as “the age of the Mahabharata the terminus ad quern as the 
dates of the metrical Smrtis of Yajfiavalkya and Narada ; though ho 
admits that neither date is known. Narrowing down to a possible date 
between these limits, he gives the time for tlie conversion (of the sfitra 
into a metrical law-book) as about the second century A. D., concluding 
that the Bhrgu Saiiihita certainly existed then and was “composed 
between that date and the second century B. C. ” (pp. cxiv, cxvii). 

With these termini there can be no great dissatisfaction. But it seems 
to me that in respect of the precise date accuracy is sought where accu- 
racy cannot exist. Is it not a little over-accurate to deduce as early a 
period as the second century A. D. for the date of conversion when our 
data give only this: (a) priority of Manu to Narada (exact date unknown); 
(b) the existence of varying glosses on Maim, possibly in the sixth cen- 
tury ; (c) the priority of Manu to the B^haspati Smrti which perhaps 
dates ‘ about 600 A. D.’ : (d) allusions in inscriptions (from 526 A. D. on) 
to Manu. vague as in the Epic, and an allusion in Bharavi, (before 634 
A. D.), to the ‘ path taught by Manu ?’ 

From these data, however, the deduction is made, first, that the work 
must have been “much earlier” than the glosses (granted); second, 
that it “ must have preceded it (the time of the Bfhaspati Smyti, ‘ about 
eOO A. D.’) by several centuries” (unproven) ; third, that it is ‘profiahle ’ 
that Bhdravi alludes to our Samhita ; and ‘ not improbable ’ that the 
same is true of the inscriptions. All (a-f h-f c f d) “are sufficient to per- 
mit the inference that the work such as we know it existed in the second 
century A. D.” (p. cxiv). 

Now I have no doubt it did exist, but I do not see that these proofs 
prove it. All we know about the gloss-argument is that a ninth century 
commentator quotes others who do not always give the same explana- 
tion of the same passage and that he calls them ‘ old ’ and ' very ancient.’ 

28 
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Thence is drawn the conclusion that they existed three or four centuries 
earlier than he (600-600 A. D.), and, because their readings or explana- 
tion are different, therefore the original text# must have been much 
earlier stili, or, by the help of Bfhaspati, ‘ several centuries ’ older, i. e. 
“it existed in the second century,” But with Byhaspati whose date is 
only probable we stand still “ about J800 A. D.” and can only guess at the 
time preceding. 

The proof above is given to make “ inevitable” tlie same date deduced 
as “ not unwarrantable ” from the mere fact of our Saihhita’s precedence 
t>f Narada whose work probably belongs to about “the middle of the 
hist thousand years of our era” (p. cvii). 

The difficulty I find here is that, when we start from y to .x, three 
parallel lines of equal length lying between the two do not bring us 
any nearer to x than one of them would. We have evidence enough 
that the Samhita existed before the sixth century, we will say, but three 
l)roof8 of this do not bring qs to the second century. Is it not building 
a good deal out of Medhatithi’s old commentators to assert the number 
of centuries they must have preceded him ‘and then add a specified 
numl>er of centuries for the still older text ‘i Ta deduce a space of just 
seven centuries from such proof seems at least daring. The method of 
proof is, moreover, in this particular not new. Dr. Burnell used the 
same argument, and instead of the second arrived at the fifth century. 
His subjective decision as to what ‘ old ’ and ‘ very ancient ’ meant hap- 
pened to differ from that of Prof. Biihler.* But take away Medhatithi’s 
* ancients’ and we have Brhaspati. Yes, but we are still at the same 
middle of the thousand years. So with each in turn. As to Bharavi 
we find here a purely subjective decision bringing us the desired proof. 
Even were we sure that the Bharavi citation does allude to our Samhita 
(which is by no means certain), we only knew of this fact, that his fame, 
as Prof. Buhler says, was well established in 634 A. D., and therefore he 
“ cannot possibly have lived later than in the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury, but may be considerably older.” The * may be ’ cannot be attacked, 
but do we know that it takes more than a century to establish a poet’s 
fame in India V 

Prof. Biihler has done tlie best one could do with his materials. I 
question only whether the evidence can give us more than this, that our 
Sanihita antedates Narada and Yajftavalkya. 

For the earliest date we have ‘ very scant data the question is of 
course limited to some extent, very greatly according to Prof. Buhler, 
by the Yavana and Pahlava verse (x.43-44). “ About the beginning of 

the sebond century or somewhat earlier” is Prof. Biihler’s limit. The 
position of the Samhita relative to the xii. and xiii. parvans of the Epic 

* In 1884 Dr. Burnell’s Mann was published. Prof. Buhler did not allude to 
the fact that the same argument from Medhatithi was used by Dr. Burnell. Could 
he have written his Introduction before this ? But in it he quotes works later 
than that of Dr. Burnell’s. I do not know whether Burnell originated the argu- 
ment in detail or not. That he used it, ought, it seems to me, to have been 
spoken cf in this work, tliough it is one naturally presenting itself to one who 
sees the etc. 
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teaches us ‘ nothing definite.’ Not enough force, it seems to me, is given 
to the fact that the late books of the Epic say nothing of dhartnasutra 
and do mention the dha^magastra (of Manu). The result is drawn, not- 
withstanding, that the authors knew only the dhannasutra (p. xcviiiK 
The later books of the Epic seem to me to be so very much later that*l 
cannot help protesting against such remarks as “ the existing text of our 
Srnrti” is “ younger than the Epic.’^ Does Prof. Bidder mean that the 
whole Mahabharata was completed before our present text of Manu 
existed? In point of fact when the Epic is quoted as a time-guide it 
cannot be taken as a continuous whole, unless we are handling epochs 
of half ’thousand-years. Even the Manu-text, it seems to me, ought to 
be spoken of always in portions, early or late ; especially uncertain in 
total results is the stress laid on the interpretation of ( ne verse. In an 
ordinary work we are not shy of interpolations. . Is it not simply be- 
cause we have so little proof besides that the idea of such a verse as that 
cited above being an interpolation is repugnant to us? 

The whole subject appears to me unsettled. Our present Samhita can- 
not be proved to have been in existence much before the middle of the first 
thousand years A. D. ; on the other hand, it is probable that it did exist 
much earlier, and may have existed in some form or other in the time of 
the late Epic—the gcistra there quoted not being our present text, but, 
again, by no means as yet proved to have been no metrical gdstra at all. 
As no one knows the date of the present form of the Epic, or the xii.- 
xiii. parvan-appendix to the Epic, the time in terms of years is unkjiown. 
I see no reason yet for not believing that a metrical Manu-(*(t.s*fra existed 
in some shape before the completion of the xii.-xiii. parvans of the 
Epic. In respect of greater precision, non liquet seems to me at present 
a nioi'e scientific result than any q. e. d. 

The Synopsis calls forth liearty thanks from every student of the law. 
The great labor of comparing the parallel passages of the Ejiic has been 
done almost exhaustively, so muc^i so that I liesitate to add the few 
below lest it should seem an indication of iiicomjileteness in the Synop- 
sis. Let me say at once, therefore, that those noted here are but a pin 
added to the cushion-full collected by Prof. Bidder. Moreover, many 
are given not (as the Synopsis was meant) to sux)ply verses, but to refer 
to passages that may be of interest to those still at work on the text. I 
have sometimes noted verses (like f^rof. Bidder’s refc^renc’.e to ix. 218-4-5) 
that are not really identical, so that marks of equality (=), ‘ like,’ and 
‘ cf.’ are used to point out respectively identical words, equivalent verses, 
and general similarity. The likeness in pith is, historically, often •tnore 
instructive than that in the outer form. 

In the First Book of Manu : Note the set formula of the Epic in intro- 
ducing religious and philosox)hical talk ; thus, with Manu i.l, cf. Mbha. 
xii.803.8, and xii.36.2-8, “ of Manu with 5, cf. xii. 166.11, and 182.6, “ of 
Bhrgu with 12-18, cf. xii.312.1-5 and observe the same order of verses ; 
with 34-44, cf. xii. 166. 16-24; with 35, cf. i.65.10ff.; with 52-57, cf. xii.813. 
1-7, and with 80, cf. ib. 10 and 2 ; with 78, cf. xii.302.14 ib. 809.8 ; 85, 
like ib. 261.8. Manu i.99 {anu for adhi)=:xii.TZ,^. 
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Book Two : With 2, cf. xii.167.11 ff., 29; 12, like xii.260.3 ; 59, cf. (differs) 
xiii.104.104; with 83, cf. xii.361.10, and xiii.7.14; 94pi.75.50 and ib. 85.12: 
110(a)t=xii.288.35(a), and (b) nearly like (b); 114~i.8.91, and xii. 328.51(b) 
52(a), (a) almost- 51(b), b=52(a); 145 like xiii.l05.14(b)15(a) but note only 
^ten 159{t)) like xii. 288. 18(a); 161, cf. tri^phh xiii. 104.31; with 159,179, 
cf. xii.104,32,30; with 178-179, cf. xii. 270. 24-25. 

Book Three: With 4,7,8, cf. xiii. 104. 123 and 131 ff.; 17(a)=xiii.47.9(a); 
48 like xiii. 87.10 ff.; 85, cf. xiii.92.3 ff. ; 92.102,108,116,117,119 like and in 
part = xiii. 97.1 5 ff., while 101(a)— v.36.34(a) and (b) nearly ~(b); 130(a) ex- 
cept pi.)— xiii. 90. 53(b); 131 like ib. 54 ; 150 ff. all like a parody of xiii.90 
adhy. ; 158(a) (‘prisoner ’ should be ‘ poisoner ’ in translation ; to kundaqi^ 
cf. Nfi. here and at xiii. 143.24)= v.35.46(a); 168= xiii. 90. 45 (except <^Tdd- 
dhanDi with (153 and) 173, cf. xii.34.2ff. ; 258 like xiii. 93. 7,8; 273-274, add 
xiii. 126. 85-36; 278=xiii.87.19 (with 276-278, cf. ib. 18); 285 (and iv.5), cf. 
xiii. 93. 15. 

Book Four : With 39 cf. ^loosely xii. 193.8; with 52-53, cf. parts of xii. 
193.24,17; with 56, cf. xii.193.3, and, in general, ib. 283.54; 71 (a) = xii. 193. 
13(a); 76, add to citation from xii. that the rule xii. 193. 7 is in part ascribed 
to Narada: 78 like xiii. 104. 58(a): 83(a) almoBt=xiii. 104.67(b), and (b) very 
like ib. 70(a); 85 almost the same as xiii.125.9; with 88, cf. xii.322.29 ff. ; 
143 like xiii. 104.58; with 189-190 cf. images at xii. 36.40, and with 195 cf. 
loosely xiii. 163. 56 ff.; with 215, cf. xii.295.5,6. 

Book Five : With 31, cf. xiii. 115.53 ‘ rule made by Maim’; with 55, cf. 
same derivation xiii. 11 6.35; with 56 {prav7iti), cf. xii. 199.40 and xiii. 11 5. 
85. 

Book Six : With 1 and 2, cf. similar xii. 245.4; with 5, cf. for gods xiii. 
104.41; with 6, cf. the like xu.304.20; with 5,12,14,54, cf. xiii.91.38 ff.; 
with 17,18 (and Manu iv.7), cf. similar xii.245.2,9; with 20, cf. ib. 12(b), 18 
(a) (and with tf., cf. ff.); with 33, cf.. xii. 246. 4(b); with 41, cf. xii. 279.3, 
and (b)=(b); 56(a)=xii. 279. 9(a); with 58, cf. ib. 11 (with 56,57, cf. also in 
general xii.287.14); with 60, cf.xii.246. 19; with 63, cf. xii.304.44; 66 like 
in sense {lingdni utpathahhutdni) xii.821.47; with 76, cf. xii.298.14; 90= 
xii. 296,39 (except (b) evam); with 95-96, of. xii. 160.29. 

Book Seven : 8(b)=xii. 68. 40(b): with 41, cf. xii. 60.39 (^fidrah Paija- 
vana); with 50, cf. ii.68.20; ui.13.7; xii.59.60; xiii. 157.33; with 91, cf. xii. 
96.3; with 178-9, cf. v.39.56; with 182, cf. xii.l()0.9 ff.; 191, add vi.19.4 
and (;f. the rule practised in ib. 43.102. 

Book Eight : 44 like xii. 182. 21; with 85, cf. xiii. 163,56; with 86, cf. xii. 
322.55; with 351, proverb, cf. xii.84,19; ib. 56.30; ib. 15.55; iii.29.27; 377, 
for kaplg'ni, cf. xii. 97.22; 416 like ii.71.1 (B. omits one before), repeated 
i.82.^2 {hhdryd ddsal} sutaJ^ ; yat te, etc.), and v.33.04. 

Book Nine: 14 like xiii.38.17; with 26, cf. v.38.11; with 85, cf. (ex- 
pressly “from Mann's ^^astra’*) xiii.47.35 (the ref. on vs. 87 is adhy. 47, 
not 46); 150-156 like loc. cit. (Synop. s. vs. 150), viz. xiii. 47. 11-16, and 
note 154(b)=ib. 21(b) with slight changes; with 160 ff., cf. loosely xiii. 
49.12 ff.; with 295-298, cf. xii.321. 154-155; 801 like xii.91.6; with 303, cf, 
xii.68.41 ff., and ib. 139.103 ff. 
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Book Ten : with 8, cf. i.11.16; (4, cf. xiu.47, not 46); with 8 ff., cf. xiii. 
48.5 ff., and with 10,16,17,41,46, of. xiii.49.5; with 68, cf. in general xii. 
297.23-24; with 126-127, cf. xii. 297. 25-29, 38-84. 

Book Eleven : 56 like v.40.8, and (b) like xiii. 22. 29(b); with 83, cf. xii. 
152.30; with 104-105, cf. xii.35.20; with 147, cf. xii.165.34; with t79f c/. 
trist'fibh xii. 165.29. 

Book Twelve : with 12 and 14, cf. “xii. 21 9. 40(b); 27 ff. like xii. 248. 20-25, 
and ib. 286.29-81; 78 like xiii. 116. 28-29; 81 like xii.206.4 (Manu i.28) and 
XV. 84. 18; with 82-84, cf. xiii. 113.1 ff. 

After tile usual vote of thanks to the American Academy for 
the use of its assembly-room, the Society adjourned to meet^ again 
on Wednesday, October 20, 1887. 
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Proceedtn^ii at Baltimore, October 2Btb and 2'7tli, 1887. 


The Society assembled at 3 o’clock, Wednesday afternoon, in 
Hopkins Hall of the Johns Hopkins University. In the absence 
of the President, Professor Whitney, the conduct of proceedings 
was assumed by the Vice-President, Rev. Dr. Ward, of New 
York. 

On motion, Professor Rloomlield, of Baltimore, was called to 
perform the duties of the Recording Secretary, Professor Lyon of 
Cambridge. The minutes of the May meeting were read and ap- 
proved. For the Committee of Arrangements, President Gilman 
announced that the Society would continue in session until 5.30 
p. M. ; that the Thursday morning session would begin at 9.30 
A. M. : and that the Directors had accepted for the Society an in- 
vitation to meet socially at his house in the evening (Wednesday), 
at 8 o’clock. 

On behalf of the Directors, Professor Lanman, the Correspond- 
ing Se(*T(‘tary, gave notice that the next meeting would be held at 
Boston, on Wednesday, May 2, 1888, and that the Recording and 
Corresponding Secretaries would serve as a Committee of Arrange- 
ments. 

On recommendation of the Directors, the following persons 
were elected : ^ 

As Honorary Miunbers — 

Professor Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, of the Dekkan College, 
Poona, Bombay ; 

Professor Georg Bnhler, of the University of Vienna ; 

Professor Franz Kielhorn, of the University of Gottingen : 

Babu Rajendralala Mitra, C. I, E., LL.D., of Calcutta ; 

Raol Sahib Shankar Pandurang Pandit, Official Interpreter to Govern- 
ment for the Bombay Presidency ; 

Majvir-General Sir Henry C. Rawlinson, of London, Director of the 
Royal Asiatic Society ; 

Professor Eduard Sachau, of the University of Berlin ; 

Colonel Henry Yule, 0. B., of London, Vice-President of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

As Corresponding Mtnuber — 

Dastur Jamaspji Minocheherji Jamasp Asana, of Bombay; 
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And as Corporate Members — 

Mr. William M. Arnolt, Johns Hopkins University. Baltimore, Md.; 

Rev. Dr. Aaron S. Beftelheim, of the Hebrew Congregation of Balti- 
more; 

Mr. George C. Howland, Irving Park, Chicago, Illinois ; 

Rev. Dr. Marcus Jastrow, Philadelphia, Pa.; 

Mr. Herbert W. Magoun, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. ; 

Professor Ira M. Price, Morgan Park, Illinois ; 

Rev. Dr. Benjamin Szold, Baltimore, Md. ; 

Mr. William Cleveland Thayer, Baltimore, Md. ; 

Dr. Edward Freeman Underwood, Bombay Fort, Bomba}^ 

• 

The Corresponding Secretary laid before the Society some of 
the letters of the half-year. Mr. Rockhill, of the American Lega- 
tion at Peking, writes under date of Sept. 8, 1887, enclosing a 
paper on the historical and commercial relations of Korea with 
China. He says: ‘‘While acting as IT. S. Charge d’Affaires in 
Korea in the latter part of last year and the early part of this, 
my attention was frequently called to the peculiar relations exist- 
ing between the two countries and to the explanation given me 
of them by high Korean officials. On my return to C/hina, I read 
what books 1 could find in Chinese on the subject, and the general 
results are in the paper I send you. ... I am going off in a 
week to Wu t’ai shan and the Loess country on a mouth’s trip. I 
hope I may see or hear of something which may prove of interest. 
Quite a number of books for the study of Chinese (Northern 
Mandarin) have appeared this year. The last, a new edition of 
Sir Thomas Wade’s famous Tzu-ehr chi, is of coiu’se by far the 
best and will be the most generally used.” He also encloses a 
clipping from the North China Daily News of Shanghai giving 
the results of the recent census, translated from a document eman- 
ating from the board of revenue. The total for fifteen provinces 
ip 1885 is given as 319,383,500. And there were five provinces 
whose returns had not been received, but whose population can- 
not be much short of sixty millions. Mr. Rockhill thinks, how- 
ever, that a grand total of 380 millions is considerably above 
the true figure. 

Shankar P. Pandit writes from Mahfibaleshvar, May 23, 1887, 
and sends a copy of his edition of the Gatldvaho, a Prakrit poem 
by Vakpati, who lived in the last part of the seventh and the first 
part of the eighth centuries. The poem celebrates the glory of 
King Ya90varman of Kanauj. The text is proceeded by an elab- 
orate critical and historical introduction. The editor writes 
again from Poona, Aug. 23, 1687, sending advance sheets of his 
quarto edition of the Atharva-veda, in the sitmliita and pada- 
pdthas^ and accompanied by the commentary of Sayana. Ihe 
printed sheets go to page 704, including nearly to the end of 
the fourth Karma. Sayana’s quotations of the Kau9ika-sutra are 
often from memory or from a version different from ours, 
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Dr. A. V, Williams Jackson gives a pleasing report of the 
progress of the edition of the Avesta, which his teacher, Profes- 
sor Geldner of Halle, is now publishing. ^The entire Yasna has 
already appeared. The fourth fascicle, containing Yashts 1-4, is 
r^ady; and the fifth fascicle, going to Yasht 10, is in type. The 
editor is now collating the MSS. in the Vendidad. 

Professor Lindner of Leipzig, after completing the translation 
of the Kfjushltaki-brfihmana, recently edited in the original by 
him, proposes to write a manual of the history of religions. 

Professor Adolf Holtzmann of Freiburg in Baden writes that 
he is at work upon an introduction to the Maha-bharata. We 
may add tliat such a guide to the study of the vast poem is veiy 
much needed, and that in tliis task the author may be sure of the 
best wishes of his colleagues. 

' Professor I. H. Hall writes from New York that the pressing 
work of the Museum does not permit his attending the meeting. 
Apropos of th(‘ frequent mistakes in citing the name of the 
author of th<‘ work so indispensable to Syriac scholars, the 
“ Bibliotheca Orientalis C^lementino-Vaticana,” Professor Hall 
writes in substance as follows: It was compiled by a Marotiite monk 
named Joseph Simon Assemani. The As-Seniani (or Is-Seraani) 
stands for Al-Seniani (or Il-Semani). The literary Arabic form is 
Il-Semaniyu and means ‘The 8imeonite.’ Tln^ full name, then, 
means ‘Joseph Simon, of the* family of Simeon.’ Complete and 
consistent latinization would require us to yn-ite in the nomina- 
tive Josephus Simon Asseinanius (with only one /<•), as the Eng- 
lish scholars sometimes do, or Assemanus, as he himself did. The 
form Assemani is at once the genitive of his latinized name and 
also the transv.ription of his name in Aral)ic. 

President Gilman brought before the Society photographic 
copies of the manus(u-i])t of the “Teaching of the Apostles,” 
recently sent to the Johns Ho])kins University by the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem. The original MS. has been carried from Constan- 
tinople to Jerusalem, where it is now treasured. Fac-similes of 
the photogra})hs will soon be published, with notes, under the edi- 
torial supervision of J^rofessor J. Rendel Harris. 

He also referred to a visit which he had recently made to the 
St. Ignatius mission in Montana, and called the Socit^ty’s atten- 
tion to a Dictionary (in two parts and more than a thousand 
pages) of the “ Kalispel or Flathead Indian Language,” printed 
at the mission by the Jesuit Fathers, between 1B77 and 1879. 

Tlifi following communications were presented. 

1. On the significance of the Gathas in the Avesta. Yasna 
55.; by Dr. A, V. Williams Jackson (of Columbia College, New 
York City), now at the University of Halle, Germany; presented 
by the Corresponding Secretary. 

In considering the importance of the Gathas and their relative posi- 
tion with reference to the rest of the Avesta, there arises the question 
of their a,ge in comparison with the other portions of the book sacred 
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to the Zoroastrians ; for the age of these hymns as well as their charac- 
ter would have much to do with the estimation in which they were held. 

It has been argued by some that the Gathas are younger or at least 
not older than the grea? body of the Avesta (see de Harlez, Av. trad. 
Introd. p. 183 ff.; Spiegel, Z.D.M.O. xxxiii. 815); that Zoroaster wa« 
mythical personage, and the Gathas a priestly work of after times. The 
error of such a, view has previously on different occasions been suflS- 
ciently proved, and it is not necessary now to speak of the means that 
have been employed to establish the anti(piity of these hymns ; nor is 
there opportunity just here to sliow the influence which the Gathas 
have had upon the rest of the Avesta, an influence which pervades the 
whole ; for in almost countless instances are found not quotations alone 
from these old anthems, but close imitations in phrases and words. 
This latter question will, it is hoped, be dealt with at some future time, 
as it will ])lay an important part in overthrowing the argument ad- 
vanced by some that such citations and references are due to interpola- 
tion. There is no need, moreover, now to recall the many arguments 
connected with the fact that in such passages the Gathas are always 
spoken of with the reverence that age and merit had given them, a 
sanctity whicli showed how significant they had become to the followers 
of Zoroaster's teachings. 

Suflicient it is to say that the main proof will be found within these 
hymns themselves. For if one will read in general aright the spirit 
that illuminates these compositions, the life that is there pictured, the 
personality and reality of Zoroaster as he moves among the people, 
there vvill then remain not a moment of doubt as to the Gathas being 
anterior to all other parts of the Avesta and removed at considerable 
distance in time. The })ersonal Zoroaster, the composer of these hymns, 
the founder of the religion, struggling to make his belief accepted, is a 
person far different from the being that in the Yashts had already be- 
come shadowy, almost enveloped with the cloud of myth, and far differ- 
ent again from the deified priestly functionary who in the VendidM, in 
portions of the Yasna, and in the remainder of the Avesta, appears be- 
fore us at the head of the religion there inculcated — a religion fully 
formed and which had long possessed its power. The Zoroaster of the 
Gathas, the subjective hymns, is the true one ; the Zoroaster of all 
other portions of the literature, the idealized development. It was 
time alone that had thrown the halo about him — such is ever the ten- 
dency, not the reverse. 

Thus all the other parts of the literature, the objective parts we might 
say, in which the ideal Zoroaster plays the role, though their suj^ject- 
matter may be older, must themselves necessarily be younger, far 
younger, than the Gathas. It is in the Gathas, then, and in the personal 
Zoroaster that we must look for the origin of the religion, and hence 
the importance of these old hymns, and the importance which they had 
for the Zoroastrians. To show further the estimation in which they 
were held in the Avesta, one prayer, Yasna Iv., inserted after the last 
Gatha, will be sufficient. It describes the true worth that characterizes 
the Gathas, their significance to the worshippers of Mazda. 
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YasnaIv. A- Translation. 1. ‘Our whole selves* our bodies, life 
and limb, our forms and forces, our consciousness, om* soul and 
Fravashi, we offer and present ; and we offer and present them to the 
holy sacred Gathas which have the power of ifatus. 

^ 2. ‘ The Gathas which exist for us as guardians and protectors and 
as spiritual sustenance, and which exist for our soul as food and 
raiment, — these GMias are for us both guardians and protectors and spir- ' 
itual sustenance, these are for our soul both food and raiment. May 
they be to us givers of good reward, rich reward, of the reward of 
Asha, for the life beyond the present after the separation of body and 
soul. 

3. ‘ May these, the Staota Yesnya, Hymns of Worship, 

* come to us with might and victory, 

come to us with health and healing, 

(X)me with increase and with growth, 

with welfare and with mighty help, 

with goodness and with righteousness, 

come with conccjrd and with love ; 

as the most bounteous Mazda victorious, 

who furthers his beings, has produced them 

for protecting the beings of Asha, 

for guarding the beings of Asha, 

who are to be saved and who will save, 

and for guarding and protecting 

the whole existenceof the righteous man. 

4. ‘ Every righteous man that comes 

making his absolution with this in a, benediction, 

mayest Thou (O Asha) credit 

with good thoughts, good words, good deeds. 

5. ‘ We worshi]) (therefore) Asha and Vohu Mario, we worship the 
holy sacred Gathas which have the power of Ratus. 

6. ‘The Staota Yesnya we worship, which are the precepts for the 
first life : which are memorized and put in use, which are learned and 
taught, which are ke])t in memory and i)ractised, which are thought 
to one’s self and recited aloud, which are worshijiped, and which bring 
mankind in unity with Thy will. 

7. ‘ The Chapter of the Staota Yesnya we worship, we worship the 
intoning, recital, singing, and sacriticial worship of the Staota Yesnya.’ 
Ye /the hat dm .... 


B. CoMMilNTs. To 1. gaWiads, as derived from g/ji ‘live* (com- 
pare Skt. gaya, Av. gaya, 1 /i) denotes ‘beings, living creatures, family, 
household, possessions,' cf. Germ. ‘Wesen, Anwesen.’ Here mspao 
gaethaf) means ‘ our whole beings, ourselves,’ and is distributed physi- 
cally and spiritually in what follows. With gaWiaosca tanvasca . . . 
pairica dademaht dca medhayamuhl, compare the words of our Prayer 
Book ; ‘ And here we offer and present . . . ourselves, our souls 
and bodies.* •^azdehU is here, as in Vd. vi.49, the instrumental 
plural neuter used as a general plural case. So also ndmenUy Yt. 
i. 11, 1(5, 19, imao nmnenU drefljayo frarnrava ‘these names after 
murmuring them pronounce and as^bi^ in Yt. xiii.38, khrumad asebi^ 
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frazanta j ddYiundm haevare-‘paitind7n ‘ cruelly are plundered (cf. Skt. 
jyd>, jiudti) the abodes of the Danus who have fallen by myriads.’ 
See also Bartholomae, ^rische Fqrschungen i. p. 14; ii.p.ll2; Geldner, 
Drei Yasht p.i36; ICZ. xxv.585 ; xxvii.325. in whatever 

way we may render it, can only mean ‘the vital principle,’ whether 
it be ‘ life,’ or ‘ soul ’ in the sense of ‘ the breath of life it is the 
vital power, the physical life inherent in the body and lost at death 
(Vd.v.9 et al.), in opposition to the immortal part of man. In one half 
of the total number of passages in which the word occurs, it is found 
in connection with asf-, lit. ‘ bone,’ both being taken together to denote 
the human being. In the instance before us, the two mean ‘life and 
limb of course in the original both words are in the plural a«id the 
order is reversed. In the same way we may render Ys. xii.3 noit 
noif vMdnahe cinmmil ‘ attempts (acc. pi.) upon neither life nor limb 
2 indL Y d. Y dtars handazhaiti asca ustdnemca ‘ the fire consumes both 
life and limb.’ In comparison with the offering in our present passage, 
see Ys. xiii.4=xiv.2= Vsp. y . 2 pairi-dadhdmi fanvascif Jwaliyad uHanem 
‘ I give the life out of my very {clf) body.’ •^baodhas, arvdnem, 
fravaslm : these are three of the live elements of the soul which the 
faith of the Parsis acknowledges ; the othe r two, aim and daena, com- 
pleting the list, are found Ys. xxvi.4=Yt. xiii.149. From the above we 
may, after Professor Geldner, construct the organism of man about as 
in the scheme tabulated on page ccxiv. In ordinary life, however, 
these concepts were not sharply distinguished ; it should be remarked 
that Ahura Mazda has a kerefs, Ys. i.l. 

ratukhSathrdhyo : this adjective, like the other compounds of kMathra 
(compare especially Vsp. xi.1 ahurdi rnazddi . . hu-khmthrdi . . mfw- 
kh§athrdi)mvLHtmesin ‘ having mf/z-power, having the ciuality of Ratus 
the Gathas being in Afr. ii.3 and elsewhere each separately invoked as 
‘chiefs, Ratus.’ Such is the meaning of the word also in Vd. xix.38 ; 
Ys. Ixxi.ll ; Afr. ii.l ; and such, likewise, must be its signification in 
Yt. xxii.18 ; Gah iv.9 ; Vsp. iii.4. Thus Gahiv.9 ndirikdnim [aliaonlrn,] 
yazarnaide frdyd-humatdin frdyd-hukhtdm fi'dyo-hvarUdm hu^didm- 
sdstdm ratukhsathrdm asaonlm; ydin drmaitlrn spefitdni yaosca te 
ghenaO ahura mazda ‘ we worship the righteous woman who ever [ Bkt. 
prdyas] thinks well, speaks well, does well, who is well-princi- 
pled, who has the quality of a ‘ ratu (we worship) Spefita Armaiti and 
the women that are thine, O Mazda.’ The idea in this is that the 
righteous woman had the same merit and spiritual (quality as a Ratu ; 
for, as we see in this Gah referred to, each of the preceding beings, 
men or youths, and objects, is especially invoked as aSahe ratum. * The 
same meaning applies in Vsp. iii.4 and Yt. xxii.18. The traditional ren- 
dering ‘obedient to her husband’ — as Mills, S.B.E. xxxi.p.342 note, 
seems already to have noticed — gives no satisfactory explanation of the 
compound ; and moreover ratu is always the spiritual guide, whether in 
heaven or on earth, and not husband. It is proper here to add that to 
this latter statement Vd. xv.9 is no exception, as kaiuinetn . . stdtd^ 
ratum, vd astdto-ratv/m vd paraddtdm vd aparaddtdm vd is ‘ a maiden 
who has or has not been brought to the Ratu, whether already con- 
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firmed (?) or not confirmed (?),’ stdto-ratu {‘brought to the Ratu’) evidently 
referring to an initiation into the religion something like a confirma- 
tion. In the Parsi faith this was apid is the .assuming of the Kosti, 
Spiegel, TJebersetzung ii. Introd. p. 22, expressly says ‘ von der Zeit an, 
Wo das Kind den Kosti tragt, muss es sich auch einen Schutzpatron 
unter den Yazatas und einen geistlichen Eathgeber unter den Desturs 
aussuchen.’ For our passage this is the whole story. On the custom, 
further, comparb also Doshabhai Framji Karaka’s History of the Parsis, 
Vol. i. pp.l22, 165, 166 ; and in support of ratukMathra for the holy 
women of Mazdeism, see Yt. xiii. 139-142, 144. 

To 2 . harethravaitis, pdthravaitls : these two words receive an expla- . 
nation »in general from many other parts of the Avesta ; see what is 
said also of the Staota Yesnya below, § 3, yatha his fradathaf mazdaO 
... pdthrdi . . . harethrdi asahe gaethandm. -maso-rnizhdao : ‘ac- 
companied by the reward of Asha ’ or Righteousness here personified, 
i. e. the reward of Heaven^ for Asha is the overseer of the realm of 
Truth and of the Law and so also of Paradise. He is the joint assessor of 
Ormazd himself, cf. Ys, xxix.2; xlvi.9, 10, and often : his opponent is 
Druj, Ys. xlvi.ll ; xlix.ll ; xlviii.l : xliv,13, 14 ; his creatures are asahe 
gaethandm, “the household of Faith,’' almost, ^paro-asndi: com- 
pounded oipard + azan ‘beyond the day, beyond the present,’ a gen- 
eral expression for the future. With this form compare 8kt. parok^a 
‘beyond the eye, invisible;’ and see Whitney. Sanskrit Grammar, 
1810a. 

To 3. td : as Geldner— see K.Z. xxviii.404, B.B. xii.95— has pointed 
out, td must belong not to gdthao but to staota, yesnya that follows. 
Exactly what the Staota Yesnya were, it would be hard to say ; they 
were not identical with the Gathas, for they are mentioned by the side 
of gdthao in Ys. lxxi.6, 7, 18 ; liv.2 ; lv.5, 6. The term seems to be a 
broader designation under which the Gathas were included with other 
hymns. This is sliown by the frequent epithets handdta, haurtidm 
haMdithn, which could apply only to a rather extended collection, and 
this should be kept in mind when Shayast la-Shayast xiii.l— S.B.E. v. 
p. 353—18 commented upon. The theory, further, that Staota Yesnya. = 
Ys. Ivii— Ixxii, gives no satisfactory answer to the question. Perhaps 
the key is to be looked for in the various selections enumerated in detail 
in Vsp. i.3-9 ; this seems plausible. Among other passages see Ny. iv.8 ; 
Vsp. ix.7; xxiii.l ; Ys. lix.33: Yt. xxiv.28; x.l24; and Fragm. i.l stao- 
tem tacd yesntni, Ys. xxi.l yesnlm vaco, 

havahha : see Geldner, Drei Yasht p. 27, 109. •^aiwydvahha : the 
meaning of this word is hard to decide, for over the air. '/Fy, we have no 
control. T have made it conjecturally a compound of aiwi + ava'hh, 
with intensive meaning, like aiwi~aojahh, aiwi-thura, etc. With the 
form aiwydvauh compare aiivydma [aiwi + ama) ‘ having excessive 
might,’ and aiwydkhMar {aiim + akhs). •m.frdrditi, vldlU: these two 
words are found only together. The latter word, as Professor Geldner 
personally tells me, must mean ‘friendship, love,’ and we may 
expect later from him an explanation of the word. The former, 
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frarditir^-diB Geldner, K.Z. xxvii.238 ; xxvii.405, has shown— belongs, 
together with rditi and rdna, to i^rd (cf. also drmaiti), and denotes 
‘harmony, concord,' unanimity, obedience, religious obedience;’ with 
it is to be connected also the adjective frdranha, Yt. v.8, see below. 
The two meanings thus found will render with admirable force Vsp.xari.3, 
frdrditi mdlU yazamaide yat asti afttare hvddaendiS aSaonls ‘ the con- 
cord and love which exists among the righteous of our religion.' 
mrnsuyamnandm, saosyafitdni : from \^8u in sense of ‘ i)romote, help, (in 
a religious sense) save so here save from Hell when the final event comes. 
The Saoshyafits are those who at the latter judgment — perhaps the 
Frashakard— will save others from the eternal damnation. In Yt. xi.22 
ahmdkem saosyantdm yat hipaitistandm asaondm, the Saoshyafits are 
the priests, i. e. the later Dasturs, and each holds out that he will save 
his people from Hell. — sfois, as weakest form from j/as ‘ be,’ de- 
notes the ‘ being, existence,’ and vispayad stoiS is the entire existence. 
In Vsp. xviii.l, 2. paoirydm amend sthn ‘the first existence -of the 
righteous,* i. e. on earth, is opposed to inspdyuni uUatdtem ‘ the ever- 
lasting blessedness,’ hereafter. Further, in Ys. xix.9 vispdm aMond 
stlm Uaitlmca havaintlmca husyeintmica ‘ the whole existence that now 
is and is to be and shall be still ;’ for haitwi can mean nothing but the 
actual present, bavaintlvi^ the coming, husyHnilm, the life which shall 
then be afterwards, perhaps in the new order of things. See also Ys. 
XXXV. 1. Yet see Yt. xiii.21. ft may be added that in Yt. xi.22 stdiU is 
almost personified. 

To 4 . ay a ratufrita : * these words are difficult, as they cannot go to- 
gether, for ratufrita is certainly a locative as it stands (cf . for the form 
'vacastastdf Ys. lviii.8, Bartholomae, Ilandhuch g 223) ; while we can 
hardly allow that aya is a form of the locative, as would Spiegel, Com- 
mentar ad loc. and Orammatik § 182 fin. We must first take up ratu- 
friti, which in all passages — Vsp. xi.5, 6, 20 ; Ys. xxv.3 ; iii.4 ; Vsj). ix.6, 
7; iv.2; v.l ; xii.5 ; Afr. iii.5; i.6 — can mean little more than ‘the 
propitiation of a Ratu or religious spiritual chief, especially by a bene- 
diction, prayer cf. also dfriti, usefriti, fryd (Ys. lxv.9), afrltar, 
dfrina, afrivana. This is shown, moreover, by the connection in which 
the word always stands, and particularly by Afr. i.O, which gives the 
key-note to the signification, for there ratufritiH refers to the preceding 
ascription of praise to Ormazd ; thus, date he myazdd ratufritiS ‘ the 
benediction (just mentioned) is the offering given to him,’ i. e. to the 

* Since the above was in typo. I have received notes from r>r. .lackson, in sub- 
stance as follows : ‘‘ It now seems better to take both aya and ratufrita a^:n«tru- 
inentals, and together, in the sense ‘ with this benediction.’ This interpretation 
is supported by most convincing parallels. At Yt. xAl, all good MSS. read 
hathra nairyaya hdmva.reta (sic) ‘ with manly courage.’ With a like interpreta- 
tion Ys. xlii.l (cited below) becomes clear: yazamaide vf, . . . handatil ‘we 
worship you, 0 Amesha Spentas, with the entire collection of the Yasna Uaptafi- 
haiti.’ Likewise Ysp. xxii.l, aya aibigara aya mbijareta j and Vd- xxii.5, dahma 
afrita (so very good Persian MSS.).” — Oorresp. Sec’y. 

30 
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priest. This meaning suits in all passages : see especially Af r. hi. 5, where 
ratufrita is again the best reading, thus : yd rapithwinahe ratufrita 
rapithwinmi ratum framarditi rapithwinern ratuin frdyazdite ‘whoso 
in the way of a ratufriti (loc.) of Rai^ithwina recites the Rapithwina 
^tu (see note on §6 below), and worships the R. R.’ 

Next ay a : this is instr. fern, (compare for the form the advl. ayd found 
in the Rig- Veda); here it may be taken in the sense of ‘with this 
chapter,' i. e. supply haghaya, as it should be particularly noted that in 
paragraph 7 below our section is entitled hdgha ataotandvi yemyandm, 
so to he inferred from the close of Ys. xix, xx, xxi, and the Pahlavi 
superscription to Ys. xix. The whole idea of the passage is the hope 
that in benediction of a Ratu [ratufrita) one may make his absolution 
{hvdvayaiihem) by means of this prayer (aya) ; and the composer prays 
that it may count as a meritorious action in the world above. He 
wishes thus also to enhance the value of his work by giving it a certain 
sanctity. As to the form ratufrita^ once more, it is worthy of note that 
the inferior MSS, both in (fur x)a88age and in Afr. iii.5, furnish the vari- 
ant ratufriti, and aya ratufriti would be easy ; but the best manu- 
scripts and the lectio difficilior have been adhered to. It is interesting 
to add, however, that in Ys. xix. 15 aya antareukMi ‘with this inter- 
dict ’ we have the variants in -ta ; can our aya ratufrita be parallel ? 

hvCwayanhem: adjective from avaydh- ‘absolution,’ cf. Ys. Ixviii. 1 
avaydm, and Geldner, K.Z, xxviii.407. Thus the Avestan hva- 
mmyahh-em : avaydrn (from avaydh-) : : Skt. su-ntedhas-aiu : Av. 
uiazddiu (from mazddh-). In (jfuite the same way is the adjective above 
mentioned, frdraiiha Yt. v.8, fr(3m substantive *frdrdh-, as hvdvayahha 
from avaydh-. •^jaseMem : compare with hvdvayahhem jasenteru the 
use of jas also in Vd. iv.44 yezi ndiri-cinahhd jasdn ‘ if they come seek- 
ing a wife,’ and Vd. xiii.23 ; i.l5. ^paiti-bardhi . . . hvarHdiS : 
‘ mayest thou (O Asha, cf. 5 and Westergaard's ed. p.319b) score the 
reciter of this chapter up with good thoughts, etc.' The idea of the 
account kojA by Aslia is to be found again in Afr. i.7*, Westergaard’s 
edition, p. ill 9, foot note, hdidm cinindne ya\ asahe vahiMahe ‘Asha 
Vahishta’s iword of mankind and this thought of thus ‘ laying up 
treasures in H(-5aven ’ occurs elsewhere in the Avesta, cf. Yt. x.32 hd7fi 
hw cimndne barahuha \ nl hln dasva gard nmxtne ‘put these sacrifices 
(O Mithra) to our account, lay them up in Garo Nmana. So also, and 
with paiti-bar moreover, in Yt. xix.33 para ahmaf ya^ hevi a^m | 
draogem vdceui aiihaithmi | cinmdne paiti-barata ‘until he put to his 
account lying untrue speech. ’ Observe the middle voice in paiti-barata. 
Accc^’ding to the Avesta, therefore, a record was kept much as in 
the ‘book of life,’ Revelation xxii.l9. 

To 6 . data anhiuis paouryehyd : one of the testimonies to the value 
and estimation attributed to the Staota Yesnya ; they contain all the 
rules {data) necessary for the life in this world, cf. further /rosem vama 
ahum dathdndy below, ^maremna, vereziinna, etc. : refer to different 
kinds of recitation — cf. Ys. xix. 6, 7, 21 — and to determine precisely is 
somewhat difficult. But maremna is in alb passages the memorizing, 
committing to memory, and recalling ; while verezimna refers to the act 
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of applying the knowledge on all proper occasions : thus, Vd.xviii.6 
amaro everezyd ‘ without recalling, without putting to use the sacred 
learning cf. Vsp. xii.S^and often, •^paitimna: ‘practised,’ as in Ys. 

paiti^atamazdayama | sraomheaSyeheyasnefn ‘ practise diligent- 
ly, ye Mazdayasnians, the worship of Sraosha.’ ^paitUmar em 7 ia 
‘ thinking to one’s self,’ as opposed to franwremna., ‘ aloud, i. e. reciting. 
This is shown by Yt. v.ll, where 7iarem jyaitimnaremna ‘ thinking of a 
man ’ is elaborated by the parallel manaiiha mainimna ‘ musing in 
thought.’ •^framaremna, as we should expect from mar above, is in 
all places the expression of what is in the mind, ‘reciting,’ perhaps 
‘ lisping ' or something similar. Bee again Ys. xix.6. So also /mmar- 
etar, framarethra ^ 7 below, and framereti, especially Vsp. xv.3^. This 
rendering is appropriate also in yo rapithwinem ratilmfram- 

arditi rapithwinem raium frdyazdite ‘ whoso recites the Rapithwina 
Ratu,’ i. e. the Rapithwina chapter — the })rayer being named from the 
]>reBiding Ratu ; for rapithwina ratu is nothing more than the title of 
the selection and corresponds to the Pazand designation Afringan 
Rapithwin. The chapters must have had their titles in A vesta as much 
as in Pazand ; we know this also from dahma dfritiff, fraoreitis hditiS, 
and nunjerous others. The meanings thus given apply ecjually in Ys. 
Ixxi.l kaf asti rathwdm franieretiB ‘what is (i. e. is equivalent to) the 
recitation of the Ratu prayers,’ cf. Ys, xix.5; Fragm. vii.l ; also Vsp. 
ii.5 rathwdm framaretdrem ‘the reciter of the Ratu j)rayerH again 
Vsp. v.1. 

frdyazemna : what the exact force of tliis word is can liardly be said, 
as it is technical in its character. It is found not merely alone but 
often also by the side of the unOom pounded form of yaz cf. Yt. v.90, 
etc.;, it seems therefore to have denoted some additional kind of 
worshi]) by way of conclusion, accom])anied ])erha])s by ceremonies of 
which we know little or nothing ; for Yt. viii.l5 ; x.91 ; v.90, 91 ; xiii.50 
do not answer the question. It is probably, however, thus best taken 
literally, as also frdyaHtlm in ^7, and hufrdyaHa in Vsp. xiv.l, (^tc.; it 
was (common, after finishing a ])rayer, to worshij) it. Ck)mj)are for ex- 
ample Ys. liv.2, and all the closing formulas to the cha])terH. Yet on 
the other hand comes the possibility that frdyazemna may mc^an 
‘ brought as an offering,’ for the simide verb, it seems, is found so used 
with two accusatives, one of the person and the other of the hymn 
offered ; see Ys. xlii.l yazamaide vr aniem spenta yannahe kaptahhatoiB 
‘we bring to you as an offering the (jollection of the Yasna 
Haptanhaiti.’ Or could hahddtd be there a derivative from handditi 
and be compared with the* suggestions as to ratujrita and ahtat'c^ikhta 
above ? Elsewhere \ve have the instrumental ; cf . often kana thwdm, 
yasna yazdne. If, however, as is generally accepted, hahddtd should be 
acc. pi., we may then compare Vd. xviii.48 yevhe hdtdrn frdyazdite 
‘ offers the Y.H. prayer as a sacrifice cf. further Afr. iii.o rapithtvinem 
ratum frdyazdite^ already cited above. But see below ^ 7 note. 

To 7 . baghdm staotandni yemiyandnl : this apparently can only mean 
the section of the Staota Yesnya, perhaps 8 ff. That the piece is so 
entitled is to be inferred not only from * this, but also from the use ol 
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baffha at the ends of each of the chapters Ys. xix ; xx ; xxi. Cf. also 
Ys. xix.8, 5. rnmfrasraothrem, framarethrem, fragdthrem, frayaHlm : 
cf. the explanation above, and for the method of recitation refer also 
toYs. xjx.6 mardt—frd‘dreMjaydt—frd’-srdvaydt—frd-yazdite, 'has in 
mind, murmurs, intones, worships.’ See particularly, moreover, on the 
four-fold recital, Ys. ix.l4, ‘thou didst intone the Ahuna Vairya four 
times, marking the divisions, and each succeeding time with louder in- 
tonation.’ Perhaps we might infer from this that frd-yaz, which 
closes every series of this kind, refers not to the appended yazamaid^ 
formulas, but to the last and loudest and most ceremonial recital of 
worship ; possibly tern yazdi surunvata yasna is to be compared. But 
we shguld for the present prefer to leave the whole question as to /m- 
pazemna an open one. 

Man 


A. The earthly part which was B. The immortal 

given up at death (gaetha, imperishable part 

the entire earthly cxisteiica; 
being) 


(i. The corporeal 
material portion 


a. The Immaterial b. The corporeal 
part, nHhtana, life, material kerefxh 
which was lost (cf. Yt. xili. 61) 
at death (Vd. v. 9; i which continues 
material after 
the resurrection 


/?. The immaterial 


ianu, the ast, the 
entire body hones, frame 


teriahi, the huodht, the urvan, 
physical forces consciousness soul, spirit 


The heavenly image ' 

or rcflvrx , fravashi , l\ia angel in heaven, ids faltli (cf.frararune) pcrsonilled 


2. On the Jdif/(7/ty^/-charni, AV.vii.76.8-5, and the </^fTc?’^hymns 

£ 183; vii.74, 1-2; vii. 76.1-2) of the Atharva-Veda ; by Prof, 
aurice Bloomfield, of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore.^ 

The charm directed against the jdydnya, AV.vii.76.3 fg. is, in diffi- 
culty of Gxidanation, not surpassed by any hymn of the AV. The Pet. 
Lex.^ and Bohtlingk in the abridged lexicon of the Petersburg Acad- 
emy, gloss the word sinqdy by ‘tune bestimmte krankheit.’ Adalbert. 
Kuhn in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung xiii. 


^ The author of this and the next article has published previously contributions 
to the exegesis of the Atliarva-Yeda, as follows: In the Proceedings of the 
American Oriental Society for May, 1885 (Journal, vol. xiii., p. xlii. fg.), for May, 
1886 (ibid. p. exii. fg.), and for October, 1886 (ibid. p. cxxxii. fg.); furthermore in 
the American Journal of Philology, vol. vii., No, 4, pp. 466-488. 
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155, and Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 877, regard it as identical with 
a disease called yd2/c??.ya in TS.ii.3.5.1--3 ; 5. 6.4^5 ; the jdyenya is there 
mentioned in connection with diseases called yak^ma {rdjayakpna^ 
papayakpna, etc.), whitih are currently believed to be designations of 
consumption. Ludwig, Der Rig-Veda iii. pp. 342, 500, explains it as-be- 
ing directed against poisonous insects. In translating the hymn,* I 
shall for the present leave jayCmya untranslated, as also the second 
half of stanza 4, which contains the word aknifa, which has hitherto 
been misunderstood by the translators. 

3. ‘ The jdydnya, which crushes the ribs, which penetrates the tall^ya 
(according to the lexicons, ‘ some part of the body’), also whatever one 
is fixed upon the head, every one is driven out.'^ 

5. ‘We know, O jay any a. thy origin, whence thou didst spring ; how 
canst thou strike here, in whose house we offer oblations?’ 

The fourth verse begins : ‘ The jdydnya , furnished with wings, flies, 
he settles down upon man ; ’ the second half of the stanza reads : tdd 
dksitasya hhesajdin ubhdyoh siik^afasya rn. The Petersburg lexicons, 
and Whitney in the Index, read dksitasya without emending; the for- 
mer translate the word by ‘ unverletzt,' which yields no clear meaning, 
when applied to the passage : ‘ this is the remedy for him who is not 
injured (?) and also for him who is injured.’ Both Zimmer and Lud- 
wig recognize the antithetical charac’ter of d-k.^itasya and su-‘ksatasya, 
and they emend each in a different directioia : Ludwig reads Huksitasya 
to correspond to dksitasya , Zimmer dksatasya to correspond to suk^at- 
asya. Ludwig then translates : ‘ das ist das mittel gegen den nicdit 
f estsitzenden , und auch gegen den festsitzenden.' Zimmer finds sup- 
])ort for his reading dksatasya, and at the same time for his theory that 
the charm is directed against a kind of consumption, in tlie word k^ato, 
which is reported by Wise in his ‘Commentary on the Hindu system of 
medicine', p. 321, to have the special vahie of ‘ru])tiire, or ulcer of the 
respiratory organs.’ Zimmer translates accordingly : ‘ hier habe ich 
ein heilmittel fiir den menschon, der den ksafa luxdi nicht hat und den, 
der schwer an ihin erkrankt ist.’ 

The ritual offers us a suggestion which ])oints in a very different 
direction. In the Kaugika-sutra 31. 11, and in Darila's comment to 
Kaug. 32. 11, 13, we And mention of a disease called aksata. The jdirase 
akHatabhdi^ajyani, which Darila employs, can hav(* but one value, 
that of ‘ remedy for aksata.' Moreover, the passage 32. 1 1 fg., which is 
entitled by Darila aksatabhdi^ajyam., describes the ritual connected 
with the charm under discussion. We are left, however, to find the 
real character of the disease by implication from the practices rfy>orted 
in the ritual. The clearest passage is Kaug. 31.1 1 fg. : 

11. idam id vd ity ak^atam mutraphenend 'hhyudya. 

Darila: mdnu^amutr'aphenena arumduih [?) kledayati ‘with the 
hymn AV.vi.57 he moistens the ak^ata with the urine of a human 
being.’ 

^ So if nirdsiam of the viilgate text is emended with Whitney, Index Vorbomm 
to tlie AV., to nirastam. Ludwig, ibid., p. 500, emends to nirastham, translating 
‘ I have driven out.’ 
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12. prak^ipati, Darila : tato mutram prak^ipati pdnind ‘ he throws 
the urine with his hand (upon the ak^ata)." 

13. dantarajasd 'vadegdhL Darila : dantamalirtd ” llmpaty ak^atam 
* he smears the aksata with the scourings from teeth.’ 

^ Much less simple and clear is the ritual connected with the jdydnya- 
charm, Kaug. 32.11 fg. : 

11. yah kikasd iti pi<^.llavindtantrim badhndti. Darila ; pigilavl'n.d 
taayds tantrlm hadhndti, aksatabhdimjyam. 

12. tantryd kntikdm. Darila : tasyd (Cod. tarasyd) vlndydh k§itu 
kdmtaydi h)a tamtryd badhndti k^itikdrabhasyopari trna^ctrhkha- (! for 
^khanda-i) rohyddnndrthah (/). 

13. virinavadhrlm wayammldnam trih samasya. Darila : badhndti, 
ak^atdbhdii^ajyam . 

The yuactice described in Kauy. 31.11 fg. is clear in one regard ; it re- 
fers to some external trouble ; and we are certainly not too bold if we 
allow the obvious etymology of dk^ata ‘ not cut, not wounded,’ to 
guide us. The assumption that aksata means ‘ a tumor, boil,’ or the like, 
not caused by a weapon, seems almost unavoidable as far as the ritual 
is concerned. 

The same result, in a less severely technical form, must be applied to 
the passage of the AV. under discussion. It is to be translated as fol- 
lows, after emending dkHitasya to dksafasya : 

‘ Here is a remedy both for (boils or sores) not caused by cutting, as 
well as for wounds sharjdy cut.’ And there seems to be no ground to 
doubt the intelligence of the Sutra, when it states that the hymn was 
directed against such a disease as tumors. We are thus led to identify 
jay any a with aksata : or at least we are justified in believing that tlie 
jdydnya refers to some external skin disease. 

Ludwig’s interpretation of the jdydnya -charm, as being directed 
against an obnoxious insect of that name, evidently rests upon two 
grounds. First, the statement in the fourth verse : paksi jaydnyaJi 
patati sd d vigati phrnsarn, which he translates ‘der vogel Jayanya 
fliegt, and komt in den immschen hinein." 

The sentence has been translated above more literally, * the jdydnya , 
furnished with wings, flies, he settles down upon man and it is evi- 
dent that a disease which manifests itself externally may easily have 
been conceived as having flown on to the body. It will appear below 
that similar expressions have given rise to what T cannot but l egard as 
an erroneous explanation of the -hymns. 

An absolutely certain case in which disease, not insects, is conceived 
as fljiuig forth when it leaves the body, is contained in RV.x. 97.18 : 
sdkdm yaksma pm pata, cdsena kikidlmnd sdkdrh vdtasya dhrdjyd ‘ O 
yak^ma, fly forth, fly with the blue jay, fly with the current of the 
wind’; cf. KZ. xiii. 70. 

Secondly, the first part of the hymn is actually devoted to a charm 
against the apacit, which Ludwig, together with all other interpreters, 
also believes to refer to noxious insects. This brings us to the second 
part of our enquiry. 
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The AV. contains three charms against apadt : vi.83 ; vii.74.1,2 ; and 
viik76.1,2, the first part of the hymn just discussed. Aside from these 
passages the word apacit is referred to incidentally in vi.25 ; it does not 
occur in any other Samhita in this form. The two Petersburg lexicons, 
Kuhn in KZ.xiii.t55, Ludwig in Eig-Veda iii. 342, 500, Zimmer in Attip- 
disches Leben 54, 97, and Florenzin Bezzenberger’s Beitrdge xii. 280, re- 
gard the apacit as a certain noxious insect. The internal evidence of 
the hymns, which seems at first sight to make for such an interpreta- 
tion, is as follows. In vi.83. the apacit are called upon to fly away : vi. 
83.1, dpadtah prd patata suparnb vasater iva, ‘fly away, O ye apacit , 
as a bird from its nest vi.83.2, astltika rnmdyary dpacit prd pati^y- 
ati gldur itdh prd patisyati, ‘ the apacit, the daughter of the black one, 
without bearing offspring, shall fly away ; the gldu (Pet. Lexicons and 
Zimmer, ‘the boil;’ Ludwig, ‘the owl’) shall flyaway.’ It is to be 
noted that these passages regard apacit from a point of view, con- 
verse to that from which jdydnya is viewed in vii.76.4 : ‘ the Jdydnya, 
winged, flies, he settles down upon man.’ The jdyd7iya is depicted in 
the act of coming on before the exorcism has been performed ; the 
opacity as going away after the potent influences have been set to work. 
Ludwig consistently regards one and the other as referring to insects ; 
Zimmer sees insects in the apacit, consumption in t\\c jdydnya. 

Aside from these passages, there is but one phrase, not at all free from 
obscurity, in vi.2r), which can be employed to support this view of the 
apacit : 

1. Pdnea ca ydh pancd<;dc ca samyd^di mdnyd a bid, 

itds tail sdrvd nagya^itu vdkd apaeUdm iva. 

2. Sdpta c(\ ydh saptatig ca saihydnti grdivyd abhi, ddn tdh, etc. 

3. Nava ca yd navatig ca saihydidi skdndhyd ((bid, itds tdh, etti. 

‘ The five and fifty which assemble upon the back of the head, let 
them pass away from here vdkd apacitdm iva.' 

Kuhn, in KZ.xiii.l30, translates: ‘ wie du* schwariue der aj)acits.’ 
The Petersburg lexicons, and Florenz ibid, translate : * as the buzzing 
of the apacits," a translation supported only by the supjK)sed etymology 
of the word (root vac), aside from the preconceived notion that the 
apacit are insects. The stem vdkd occurs nowhere else in the meaning 
‘ buzzing ; ’ it means ‘ formula, recitation,’ and the like. 

Against this feeble testimony, the remaining context of the hymns 
themselves protests most emphatically. I claim for apacit the mean- 
ing of ‘sore, pustule, boil,’ or the like. AV.vii. 73. 1,2 is to be 
translated somewhat as follows: 

1. ‘ The apacit, which are more evil than the evil ones (i. e. tht most 
virulent), those which are drier than the sehu (an obscure designation 
for a part of the human body, mentioned in the Kat^hakasaihhitd 84, 12 
along with the spleen, schug ca pllhd ca : Ludwig translates it by ‘ harz ), 
those which are moister than salt, these fall off more easily than the 
easily falling one (i. e. fall off most easily ; read perhaps, in accordance 
with the demands of the metre, d sustdsafy susrastardh r). 

2. ‘ The apacit which are upon the neck, and those which are upon 
the breast, and those which are ui)on the mjdrnan (Ludwig, ‘ kn<Vchel 
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Pet. Lex., ‘members of the body which are in pairs’,) fall off by 
themselves.' 

The implication in both verses is, that the qpacit will fall off easily 
owing to the potency of the charm. Surely there can be no insects un- 
ified ; ditfliiult as it may be to imagine that there are insects which 
are drier than the sehti and moister than salt, the applicability of such 
adjectives to sores or boils is very palpable. The subdivision of flying* 
insects into such as belong to the neck, to the breast, etc., is also ex- 
tremely doubtful, but most natural in the case of different phases of 
some skin-disease. 

AV.vii.74.1,2 may be translated as follows : 

1. ‘ ■JVe have heard it said that the mother of the black apacit is red ; 
with the root found by the divine sage do I strike all these. 

2. ‘ I ^strike the foremost one of them, and I strike also the middle- 
most onb of them ; this hindmost one I cut off like (i. e. as easily as) a 
bunch of hair.' 

And AV.vi.88 : 

1. ‘ Fly away, O ye apacit, as a bird from the nest ; may the sun^ 
effect a remedy ; may the moon shine you away. 

2. ‘ One is variegated, one is white, one is black, and two are red ; I 
have caught the names of all of them, (lo away, ye slayers of men. 

8. ‘ The a 2 Mcit, the daughter of the black one, without bearing off- 
spring, will fly away ; the boil will fly away, the galunta (swelling?) ’ 
will perish.’ 

Here the manifestation of a certain kind of insect in so many differ- 
ent colors is improbable ; at the best it would be necessary to see in the 
name a^yacit a very generic term for insects. On the other hand, the 
emidiatic mention of different colors — black, red, white, variegated — is 
a likely product of even superficial observation in the case of skin-dis- 
eases, and is paralleled by i,23, a charm directed against Jcilasa, leprosy 
or the like : 

1. ‘By night thou didst grow, o plant, thou sable one, dark one, 
black one ; do thou, who art full of color, stain the leprous, gray spot? 

2. ‘ Drive away from here what is leprous and gray, and also what is 
variegated ; may your own color settle down upon you, and cause the 
white spots to fly away.’ 

In the ritual to 1.23 and 24 (Kaug. 26.22 fg.), after dung has been 
rubbed upon the discolored spot until it becomes red, the sores are cut 
off : 22. naktarhjatd mpanio. Jdta iti inantroktaih (Darila : gvitrarfi^ 
Cod. svitraih) gak^d d lohitam (Dar. ydval lohitarh gAntrasthanami [Cod. 
svitfa-] dgatam) praghf^yd '"limpaM, 2S. palifdny dchidya. With this 
last phrase we may compare directly the pada d chinadmi stukdm iva 
in the apacit-hjmn (vii.74.2‘*). 

We are not favored by the ritualistic writings of the AV. with a dis** 
tinct explanation of the term apacit. But an unbiased application of 


^ Wise, p. 311, has, ‘‘ Gilin. The swelling in this disease is like the swelling of 
a plum, not painful, but hard ; and is produced by diseased phlegm, and blood.” 
Or is this rather gildyu ‘ a hard boil in the throat ’? see Pet. Lex, sub voce. 
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the statement of the sutra will not fail to eorroborate tlie intei-pretation 
which is here advanced. Kaug. 31.16 fg. rubricates two of the apacit- 
hymns : 16. apacita d swarasa iti kiiistyddini ‘ with the two hymns vi. 88 
and vii.76 he applies the performances which begin with the use of the 
shell,’ Kau^. 80.16 tells what thcvse performances are : kinstya*^^aja:fn- 
hilo- 'dakarak^ika-ma^akadihhyaih {!) dan(;ayati. ‘ He rubs (the place) 
with (moisture from a) shell (Darila : klnsiyah (;ankhnh, . . . kinsty- 
end ^lepanarfi), smears it with the saliva of a dog, then subjects it to tlie 
bite of leeches, gnats, etc. (.'* Darila : udakaraksikd Jalukddigfhakoli- 
kd), KauQ. 31.17 continues : lohitalavanan^i sa'ihk^udyd ^bJiini^fhwati . 
Darila : sdindhavalavanam eurnlkrtyd ^paciti krtvd tarn abhimukhe 
ni^thlvet, ‘ Having ground up rock-salt, liaving placed it upon the 
apacit, he spits against that (salt).’ * 

The entire treatment seems to be in accordance with modern ideas 
of therapeutics. The boil is softened by mucous applications, then 
leeches are applied, after which a sort of poultice of ground rock-salt, 
rendered soft and pulpy by saliva, is pla(?ed u]>on tlui opening, for astrin- 
gent purposes. 

The ritual which the Siitras present for vii.74 is less pointed, but 
certainly contains nothing which militates against our view. The pass- 
age is Kaug. 82.8 fg : 8. apacitdm iti vdinavena ddrbhyu!^e\ia (var. 
ena) kj'^T^orndjyena kdlabnnddi stvkdgrdir iti mantroktaw. Darila : 
dhanmadorhhyusmia ( ! for dhanufid ddrbhynsena y) darbhavikdrd dar- 
bhirajjuli . . . krmornd jyd yasya tasya tat , tena dhanu^d kdla- 
bunddir bimdd ii^avaif. tdih kfstiavarndifh siukdgrdili, unidstukdgrdi 
stukdjaio ^cyate tdir mantroktam vidhyati, apacitam ity arthali, 

9. caturthyd lihinidhdyd Idiividhyati, 

10. jydstukdjvdlena. DMla ; jydyd stakayd, hxipidlalj . . . tena ava- 
sincati apacitam,. 

Here the practice is rather symbolical than therai)eutical. With 
black arrows, which have flakes of wool tied to their i)omt8 (cf. vii.74. 
2'^ : chinadmi stiikdm iva) an<i which are shot from a bow made of 
reed, furnished with a ddrhliyum (larbhirajjuJi) and with a bow- 
string made of black wool, he strikes the apacit (cf. vii.74.2 : vidhydmy 
asdm prathaindm etc.). With th(^ fourth (verse of the hymn ?), having 
laid on (an arrow V), he hits against the apacit. Finally he washes it off 
with a lotion produced by heating the bow-string and dipjang it into 
water, which is thus made warm ; cf. Kau^^ 27 29 and 33. 

In support of this explanation I am fortunately able to bring the 
authority of the medical gastras, which seems to have escaped the eyes 
of the earlier interpreters of apacit Wise in his digest of JJindu 
medicine — a woi’k whose value would be increased manifold, it it were 
provided with an index of its countless names of diseases, plants, and 
remedies — has a most signifleant passage bearing uj)on this point on p. 
315: 

“ Scrofulous swellings (Gandamata). 

“When many small tumors like plums appear in the axilla, neck, 
back, and groins (!), they are produced by diseased fat and phlegm. They 
81 
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suppurate slowly, and continue to appear and suppurate for a long 
period, when it is called Apachi (!).’' 

Some of the features of the treatment are worthy of notice : 

“ Different /omenta tons . . . nnd poultices are applied, and when 
they (i. e. the tumors) suppurate, open, and discharge the matter, wash 
the wound with a decoction of bilwa^ etc. ... A poultice made of 
tila, and the leaves of the castor-oil tree mixed with salt, and applied 
to the part (!) . . . When the disease is produced by bile, apply leeches,'*' 

After this exposition of the nature of the disease, we need hardly beg 
indulgence for the following etymology. Kuhn, KZ. xiii.165, explains 
the word as ‘ die abraagernden (sc. insecten).' The first value of root 
ci with apa in the Pet, Lex. is ‘ablesen,’ ‘pick off.’ The disease 
seems to be viewed as ‘ an act of scaling or paring off ’ the foreign ex- 
crescences on the body. We may compare semasiologically Lat. scabies, 
scabere. Germ, die schabe, sehdben, Engl. scab. 

At VS. xii.97 we find mention of the disease upacit in juxtaposition 
with baldsa, ar(^as, etc. I’make no doubt that this is the same disease 
with its name altered by a popular etymology, which is probably felt 
correctly by Mahidhara, when he glosses thus : upacinvanti garlraih var- 
dhayanti 'ty upacitah ‘ (they are called) upacit, because they cover over 
the body and cause it to swell.’ 

Returning now to the hymn AV. vi.sr), in which the apacit are men- 
tioned incidentally, we find that the translators have failed to define 
its purpose sufficiently. Kuhn, KZ. xiii.128, treats the hymn under the 
head of ‘ Siebon und siebzigerlei krankheit he compares it with Ger- 
manic formulas directed against fever and other diseases, which are 
often described as being of seventy-seven varieties. Florenz, in Bezz. 
Beitraege xii.281, does not feel quite certain that the charm is directed 
against disease at all, but thinks it ]) 088 ible that some febrile disease, 
accompanied by eruptions, is in question. There is however no indica- 
tion, either in the hymn or in its ritua-l, of the })re8ence of fever in con- 
nection with the disease. The hymn simjdy states that the fifty-five 
which are upon the back of the head, and the seventy-seven which are 
upoif the neck, and tlie ninety-nine which are upon the shoulders, shall 
pass away. Tlu‘ ritual is clearly directed against a disease similar to 
the apacit, a kind of boil or tumor. Kau(;. 30.14 fg. is as follows : 

14. paiica ca yd iti panca paUcdgatam par agupan^^dn kd^thdir ddlpa- 
yati. ‘ With AV. vi.25 he kindles by means of pieces of wood fifty-five 
palS-ya-leaves, which have the form of an axe.' 

15. kapdle pragxtaih (Dar. parnarasam) kd^ihend "limpaii. ‘ The sap 
of thti leaves whicdi lias boiled forth from the leaves he smears upon the 
tumor.’ 

16. Continues with the same process which figures prominently in 
the treatment of the apacit, the smearing with the fluid from a shell 
etc. as described above. 

Neither the sutras nor D&rila however report anything directly about 
the symptoms or the name of the disease. I believe however that a 
part of the deficiency can be supplied from the Qastras. Wise, ibid. p. 
816, reads as follows ; 

“ Tumors of the neck (Manskunder), 
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*‘Is a variety of the Gandamala or scrofulous swellings. They are 
hard and large, and when they suppurate they should be opened. After 
which the cavity is to cleaned with astringent washes/’ 

The suggestion that ‘ manskunder" veils the words mdnyd and skdn- 
dhyd contained in this hymn will scarcely fail to gain assent. It would 
seem perhaps too that we must supply with the words mdnyd, grdiiiyd, 
skdndhyd some word having the meaning of ‘tumor’ or the like, not 
‘ sinews ’ or ‘ muscles,’ as the previous translations Cave done. To such 
a construction points also the statement of the Anukramapi, patica ca 
yd iti mantroktama7iydvind(^anadevatycmu 

The word imkd in the refrain, vakd apacitdm iva, is translated by 
Kuhn as ‘ swarms (of apacitf ; by the Pet. Lexicons and Floyenz, as 
• buzzing.’ With the change of attitude towards tin hymn which is 
here recommended, neither of these translations is acceptable. As it 
seems impossible to retain the word, we may perhaps resort to an 
emendation based upon the well-known confusion in the MSS. of v and 
p : we read pakd apacitdm iva ‘ may tiny (the tumors^' pass away like 
the pustules of the apacit.' The implication would then be that the 
tumors in question are ‘hard and large' (Wise ibid.), and that the 
apacit are more easily brought to the point of breaking open. 

d. Oil tlie so-called fire-ordeal hymn, Atharva-Veda ii.l2 ; by 
Prof. Bloomfield, 

This hymn has been invested in the past with quite unusual interest, 
because it has been translated no less than five times, aside from many 
chance references to it, and because it has been considered very gener- 
ally as an incantation accompanying a lire ordeal, pronounced by the 
persoh undergoing the ordeal against his accusers. It was, moreover, 
thus rendered prominent as (jontaiiiing the earliest intimation of tlie 
existence of ordeals in general, and furthermore the only distinct allu- 
sion to ordeals in the Vedic Samhitas. 

So far as the existence in the Vedic period of the tire-ordeal in a ger- 
minal form at least is concerned, we have the distinct report of the 
Paficavihga-hrMiinana (xiv.6.6). Two brahmans of the race of feipva, 
Vatsa and Medhatithi by name, are disputing, and in the course of the 
dispute Medhatithi accuses Vatsa of not being a brahman, his mother 
having been a gudra- woman. Vatsa proposes an ordeal of fire to decide 
which one of them be the one more versed in brahinanical knowledge. 
Vatsa entered the Are singing the Vatsa sdman, i.e. a saman-soiig of his 
own composition, and not a hair on his head was burned {tasya na loma 
candu^'^at). This, and a passage in the Chandogya-Upaniyadi (<116) 
in which the guilt or innocence of a thief is determined by let- 
ting him carry in his hands a red-hot axe, are genuine Vedic (in the 
wider sense) instances of the existence of ordeals in general, and fire- 
ordeals in particular. The later law books furthermore are quite ex- 
plicit in their treatment of various other ordeals— they recognize nine 
altogether- such as licking a red-hot plough-share, getting a metal 
coin from a kettle of hot melted butter, immersion into water, adminis- 
tering of poison, etc. 
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Standing upon such ground, the supposition that a Vedic hymn might 
be found which accompanied this religious and judicial act was very 
natural. It was accordingly made for this hymn, first by Emil Schla- 
gintweit in an address before the Royal Bavarian Academy on the oc- 
cdsion of the 170th anniversary of its foundation, in March, 1866, entitled 
* Die Gottesurtheile der Indier.’ In 1873 Albrecht Weber translated the 
hymn a second time in his IndischeStudien. xiii.p.l64 fg., supporting in 
all essentials Schlagintweit’s view. Later Zimmer, Altindisches Leben 
p.l84, and Ludwig, Rig-Veda iii.p.445, also gave in their adhesion 
to this interpretation. Still more recently Kaegi in his excellent treat- 
ise entitled Alter und Herkunft des germanischen Gottesurtheils (Fest- 
schrift tzur BegrOssung der xxxix. Versammlung deutscher Philologen 
und Schul manner in Zurich ; September, 1887) p. 61, has characterized 
the eighth verse of the same hymn as an utterance spoken over one 
about to pass through a fire-ordeal. Against this authority there has 
been but one dissenting vgice. J. Grill, a disciple of Roth, has trans- 
lated the hymn in his ‘ Hundert Lieder des Atharva-Veda ’ p.l6, and 
cautiously places it, along with a number of other hymns, under the 
heading ‘ Feinde i.e. he supposes it to be directed against enemies. In 
his notes he expresses himself as not altogether convinced that the 
view of his predecessors is incorrect, but he cites aii oral statement of 
Prof. Roth to the effect that he finds himself unable to detect anything 
pertaining to a tire-ordeal in the hymn. 

I believe that the character of this hymn can be settled definitely by 
considering its treatment in the Kaugika, which a literal unprejudiced 
translation of the hymn itself wdll exhibit as perfectly intelligent ; in 
all probability the ritual application and the diaskeuasis, which united 
the somewhat variegated materials of which the hymn (jonsists, si)rung 
up at the same time and as the result of the same ideas and needs. It 
is a fierce imprecation against an enemy who is thwarting some pious 
work with unholy practices. Accordingly it is treated in the sixth book 
of that treatise, which professes in its opening sutra that it is devoted 
to abhicCiro, witchcraft and incantation. In sucli practices our hymn 
must have held a very prominent position, as it has a special and very 
significant name, which is the privilege of only a few favored and 
cpmmonly em})loyod hymns. It is called (Kauy.47,12) bharadvaja- 
pravranka ‘ the hewer or cleaver of Bharadvaja ’ (who is the author ; cf. 
ii.12.3). The passage in (piestion is a paribha§a-sutra introductory to 
the sixth book, and reads as follows: hharadvdjapravraskend '^ngirasarh 
dandaHi Darila glosses : dydvdpfthivl urv> antarik^am iti 

BuktaA bha7*adv(ij(i{pni)imiskam bharadvdjasampratyaydrtham. A 
literal translation of the sutra is : ‘ With the cleaver of Bharadvaja 
(i.eu with the hymn AV.ii.l2) he cuts a staff for practices p^taining to 
witchcraft.’ The real value of the passage is as follows : ‘ When in the 
course of rites described in the following book (the sixth, devoted to 
dbhicdra) a staff for witchcraft * js needed, then this staff is to be cut 

^ My authority for translating dngirasa rather freely by ‘ pertaining to witch- 
craft’ is Kau9.4t.‘2 (also a paribhasa-satra of the sixth book); dahsii^aiah sambhd- 
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with the hymn called the ‘cleaver of Bharadvaja,’ i. e. ii.l2. Cf. espe- 
cially verse 2nd : vfj^cdTni tdiHi kuligene ^va vrk^dni yd asindkcmi mdna 
tddih hinasti ‘ I cut him, who interferes with this our plan, as one cuts 
a tree with an axe.’ A staff so procured is then employed variously in 
Kaug. 47.14,16,18 ; 48.22. In 47. 16. the function of this staff is sketched 
clearly as follows : vajro 'si sapatnaM tvaya 'dya vrtrmh sdk^iya . . . 
iti dandam adatte, the person about to practice with such a staff takes 
it up with the verse : ‘ Thou art a thunderbolt, a slayer of rivals, with 
thee may I to-day overcome an enemy, etc.’ In 47.18 the staff is em- 
ployed actively in connection with the dire imprecation AV. vi.l84: 
ayaih vajra iti bdhyato dcmdarn urdhvam avdgagraih tisjrhhir anvfcarh 
nihanti, reciting the hymn AV. vi.l84 May this thunderbolt, satiate 
itself in x'tam ; may it overthrow the empire and destroy the life of this 
one. May it break nec:ks and crush skulls, as the Lord of might (Indra) 
crushed [the neck and skull] of Vrtra, etc.) he stands outside holding 
the staff high in the air, the point downward, and strikes it into (the 
ground) three times, once after each verse of the hymn.' 

Equally clear is the direct ritual application of the hymn. It is rubri- 
cated in Kaug. 47.25fg.' 

25. dydmxpfthivl urv lii paracn palace no daksind dhdvatah padarh 
vrqcati. 

Dar, paragnh kuthdrah pald^xiitt kii\hdramukham dxiksindydm di(;i 
dhdvatah dves^yasya padam padasthdnam ehinatti, 

‘One (juts the foot (i. e. breaks the foot-support) of liis enemy, as he 
runs in a southerly direction, with the blade of an axe, while reciting 
the hymn ii.l2.’ 

26. anvak tris firyak triJi, 

Dar; ehedanavidhitn aha: ant(padarekhdl)fnlj ((’od. amnipa-) . . . 
tril}. prthntvona tribhih {!}. 

‘ He cuts three (lines) along (the course of the running enemy) and 
three (lines) across (the same).' 

27. aksnayd (thus emended : two MSS, aksnaydm : five others ayaks- 
naydrh) sa rhsthdpya . 

Dar. aksnah konah kone na sanidpanaih kona dvitinl (! for kune 
chittvdf)d,vayo rekhayoh kriyd pro tirekharh {Cod. -resam) mktdcrttih, 
sarksthdpye 'ti imcanaiii prativra^canagrahwmin md Ididt. 

Further on, siitra 28 and 29 describe a method of testing the efficac/ 
o^ this hostile practice ; 

28. dvraskdnydhgdn ' paldcam {\o.y. paldca) npattahya bhra^(re {var. 
bhra,^ie) ‘ bhyasyati (var. nyasyati). 

raM dharaty tifigirasahi^ ‘ ntensils for the practice pf wit(thcrart <‘»re brought on 
from a south««y directiou.’ Darila’s gloss is: yUradmmjanmn (Vmranam ridha- 
ndt. Cf. also tho three names of one of the five so-called kalpas of the Atharva- 
Veda: dngirasa'kalpa^ ahhicdra-kalpa^ or (J, A. 0. S. xi.378). In 

the ritual of the Atharvan tho word dngirasa generally means ‘ pertaining to 
witchcraft.’ Cf. also Rlg-vidhana iv.6.4. 

^ Four MSS. dvrashlnpdhi'un; one -pdfUn, 
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Dftr, Vfgdta adanyangun (! for xj^gcitadanyd- 'i) gfhltvd hadhakaparr}^ 
baddhvd (Cod. vadhvd) bhra^fe (I) lokaprasiddhe k§ipati. 

‘ He ties shoots (of grass ?) which have grown^upon places where other 
grass has been tom off (V) into a leaf of the pala^a-tree, and throws it 
into a frying-pan.’ 

29. sphofatsu stftah.^ 

DSr. gabda afigu^u mrto dve^a itijneyam. 

‘If the shoots, sizzle (in the pan) then (the enemy) has been over- 
thrown.’ 

The sutra then proceeds to prescribe still more elaborate and potent 
charms for the purpose of bringing the enemy down. But these do not 
cast any additional light uj>on the hymn. 

In considering the hymn itself the first verse may be left aside for the 
present, as it is peculiarly the one upon which the explanation as a fire 
ordeal has sprung up. * The translation of the remaining verses is as 
follows : 

2. ‘ Hear this, O ye revered gods ! Bharadvaja sings praises to you 
for me. May he who injures this our plan be bound in fetters and 
joined to misfortune.’ 

Schlagintweit translates the pada yo asm&kam, rndna iddrh hindsti 
by ‘der disen (unsern) geist beschiidigt (d. i. schwur bezweifelt),’ a 
translation and exposition absolutely arbitrary. Weber: ‘Werdiesen 
meinen sinn beschadigt, d. i. meinen schwur antastet, mein wort be- 
zweif(?lt.’ Ludwig : ‘ der disen meinen sinn anklagt (verlaurndet).’ 

3. ‘ Hear, O soma-drinking Indra, what with eager he^irt I clamor for. 
I cleave, as one cleaves a tree with an axe, him who injures this our 
plan. 

4. ‘ With the aid of thrice eighty saman-singers, with the aid of the 
Adityas, Vasus, and Angirases—may the bliss of the (departed) fathers 
refresh us — do I seize this one with fateful grasj).' 

Schlagintweit supplies ‘ firebrand ’ in the last pada, and trans- 
lates : ‘nehme ich jenen (feuerbrand) an mich mit gottlicher inbrunst.’ 
Weber, in still more dire.ct adherence to the hypothesis of a fire- 
ordeal, supplies ‘gli'ihendes beil’ with amimu and translates ‘mit gott- 
licher gluth nehtne ich diesen an mich,’ Ludwig : ‘ jenen (den ver- 
laumder) erfassc ich mit der gottlichen glut.’ Zimmer: ‘halte ich 
^enen (? feuerbrand ? axt) mit gottlichern griff.’ Grill : ‘ mit gottlich 
mfichtigem griff erf ass ich diesen.’ 

5. ‘ Heaven and earth kindle after me, may all gods assist me. O ye 
Angirases, O ye fathers delighting in soma, may he who does harm 
entertinto misfortune. 

6. ‘ O ye Maruts, he who despises us, he who abuses the holy work 
that is being done (by us), may (our) zealous deeds be destructive for 
him, may the heavens burn the one hostile to holy acts.’ 

Then the poet takes the offensive ; the metre changes. The passage 
is unmistakably employed in tlie sense claimed for the preceding verses 


* So two MSS; three one srtah; one srutah; one smxtah. 
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by tbe diaBk6uasts of the Atharvan, whatever the original purpose of 
its composition may have been. 

7. ‘ I cut with m*y pj'ayer your sevenfold breaths, your eiglitfoM 
marrow ; go to the seat of Yama, fitly prepared with Agni as guide, 

8. ^ I set your foot-step upon the kindled tire. May Agni surround 
your body, may your voice go to the spirits.' 

Schlagintweit translates padas 8 and 4, doing violence to the sense by 
supplying two conjunctions not in the text, ‘ (entweder) soil das feuer 
in deinen leib einkehren, (oder) deine rede gehe zu leben.’ The sense he 
imagines to be : ‘ If the word of the accuser is true, then he sliall 
remain unharmed ; if not, he shall be injured by tire.’ Essentially in 
the same spirit are Weber’s, Zimmer’s, and Kaegi’s renderings; while 
Ludwig, though he regards the hymn as a tire-ordeal, translates : ‘ Agni 
umhiille deinen leib, selbst die stimme geh.’ 

In an essay entitled Seven hymns of the Atharva-Veda, American 
Journal of Philology, vol. vii.p.476 (p. 11 of the reprint), I have previ- 
ously expressed my conviction that the last two verses of this hymn are 
verses adapted for this imprecation from the funeral ritual. Cl rill had 
previously expressed the same view on p. 50 of the work cited above, 
and this view is supported by certain other instances quoted in my arti- 
cle, in which the secondary emjdoyment of verses belonging to the 
burial service may be assumed with some degree of certainty. 

The first verse is to be translated as follows : ‘ Hc^aven ajid earth and 
the broad mid air, the goddess of the field and the wonderful (Visnu), 
far-stepping one ; the broad mid-air, guarded l)y the wind : may tlu^se be 
inflamed when I am inflamed (with fury.)’ 

Schlagintweit : ‘ May these be burned here, if I am burned.' So also 
Weber, Ludwig, and Zimmer, drill correctly : ‘ Die sollen glOhen wenii 
mich Glut verzehret.’ The appeal to heaven and earth and the misin- 
terpreted fourth pada are really the sole cause of the hypothesis of a 
fire ordeal. The appeal to heaven and earth is in western minds 
strongly associated with asseverations of innocence. A similar con- 
struction of it for India is clearly unwarranted : at least this is certainly 
true so far as this hymn is concerned. 

We must finally not ignore the negative (evidence of the Kauyika so 
far as ordeals in general are concerned. Though the book is perhaps 
the md^t comprehensive encyclopaedia of the manners and customs of 
India which we possess, there appears in it, as far as I am aware, no 
instance of an ordeal. There is mention however of a prdyo^citta- 
ceremony, which is performed for a person over whom an accusation 
or evil reports are pending. The passage is Kaug. 40.1-8 : ^ 

1. ufd ^mptdsuh givds ta ity abhydkhydtdya prayacchati. Darila : 
pj^ati^ddhakarmdkartftvend ^bhi^astah abhydkhydtah tasmdi man- 
thdudandu (? Cod. manthandu) prayacchati prdyax^cittarh ‘ with AV. 
v.1.7 and vii.48.1 (etc.) one gives (a stirred drink and a porridge?) to 
the person accused (of tlie performance of forbidden deed), as a propitia- 
tory act.’ 

2. drugha^a^iro vayjvd badhndti ‘ one ties the head of an axe with 
a rope (to the accused person).’ 
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8. pratirUparn paldgdyolofiahira'^ydTh. Darila: drugharyigiraJ^sadf^lp 
pdMgaJ} (!) prasiddhah, ayaji JcT^naloham, tdmraih Jiira^yaJi mvar^am 
et^hya1}> drughanagira iva kftvd hadhndti, aJ^hyakhydtaprdyagcittaTh 
‘ (that is) the image of an axe prepared out of palaga-wood, iron, cop- 
per, or gold is tied to the accused, as a propitiatory act.’ 

The entire performance seems to be undertaken for the purpose of 
reestablishing a soiled reputation. The amulet in the form of the head 
of an axe is perhaps intended to symbolize the act of cutting away or 
warding off the evil reports circulating about the person. 

4. Notes on Part IV. of Schroder’s edition of the Mfiitrayani- 
Samhita, by Prof. W. D. Wliitney, of New Haven; presented by 
the Ccfrresponding Secretary. 

It was one of the notable matters connected with the bringing to 
light of the Maitrayani-Saiiihita that there was found in it, for the first 
(and only) time in the whole Sanskrit literature, forms of the root 
iftigh — a root catalogued by the Hindu grammarians, and vouched for 
as genuine by corresponding words in the other languages of the family. 
In the concluding part (1880) of Schroder’s extremely valuable and 
scholarly edition of this treatise, he thinks to find yet another of the 
missing thousand or more of Hindu roots, in the following passage (iv. 
1.9; p. 12, 1. 2 ff.) : fe txli devds fdm nd 'vindan ydsmin yajndsya krurdm 
dr k y d m a h <1 iti ; so Ujnir ahravld ahdm van tdm janayii^ydmi ydsmin 
yajndsya krurdm drksyddh vd iti; in the two verbs here he sees the 
root to whicih the value * harm ' is given in the root-lists. It would 
seem hardly necessary to call in such a root, with a sense so little 
adapted to the connection ; the forms in question might be forced out 
of one of the familiar roots rc or arc, n‘, or ns*. But it is also clear that 
the text needs only a very slight amendment to yield a far more accept- 
able meaning. By supplying in each case a missing anusvdra-dot, we 
get krurdm marks-, or future forms of the root fnrj, middle voice ; and 
the passage means : ‘ The gods did not find one “on whom,” as they 
said, “we shall wipe oft* the cruelty of the sacrifice.” Agni said: “I 
will produce for you one on whom ye shall wipe off the cruelty of the 
sacrifice ' an<i he goes on to produce successively Ekata, Dvita, and 
Trita. The legend is not distinctly followed out in the passage here ; 
but a verse of the Atharva-V^eda (vi. 113.1) says: trite devd amrjatdi 
"tdd enatj ‘the gods wiped off that guilt on Trita’; and the analogy 
between the two passages establishes beyond question the readings 
mdrk^ydmahe, mdrksyddhve in the former (futures of this form from 
i/mrj^ccuT also elsewhere), and guides us in the understanding of the 
sequel of the paragraph. 

The text of the Maitrayani in this book especially is in a rather un- 
satisfactory condition, needing to be bettered at many points : as is tes- 
tified by the considerable list of corrections and conjectural emenda- 
tions (some of them venturesome) furnished (partly by Roth) at the end 
of the volume. A few more may be hqre suggested. 

At 87.1 (for (‘convenience, references are made to page and line), the 
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imperfect anudyanta is not to be tolerated ; no Brahmana would co- 
ordinate it with the preceding aorist ddhuhnata : read instead anutsata^ 
which is even rather nearer to what the MSS. give. So at 101.2, in tht- 
apodosis of a sentence having an optative in its protasis, we must abso- 
lutely have the optative ricyeta : there is no excerption in the older lan- 
guage to the rule that the mode, whether optative or subjunctive or 
conditional, is the same in both members of such a sentence. Perhaps, 
indeed, in this passage ricyatc is a misprint for ricyeta. In a like case 
at 89.8, ahhipadyata is doubtless a misprint for -dyeta. At 2B.3, we must 
amend satydd to sasydd : ‘ but he should keep awake till sunrise ; if he 
should fall asleep, he would meet with mishap.’ Tlie reading of part 
of the MSS., to be sure, given in the margin, would suggest the equiva- 
lent svapydd instead of sasydd ; perhaps this was also itoth’s emenda- 
tion, misprinted as svapndd in the errata. At 138.6, aratsyam must be 
made ardtsam, aorist, as one of the MSS. reads. At 130.5, bfmvdmxi is 
no form ; read hravdma. (with part of the MSS.) : though hruydma would 
suit the contex still better. At 122.10, prdaar is inadmissible ; prd dur 
would answer grammatically ; but the sense seems rather to call for 
pdrd dur. At 3.11, uidrsan should doubtless be md ri^an: compare 
such passages as AV. ii. 0.2 ; confusions of . with ri etc. are, as every 
one knovrs, common and persistent in the MSS. So for hj'ydte at 115.15, 
which is no form, hriydte should of course be read ; nor can it be ques- 
tioned that at 185.2 we ought to have hraddtn instead of hi'ddm. For 
the impossible surdmndin, at 191.2, we must read, with TB. in the cor- 
responding passage (ii. O.IP®), sutrdmariam. So at 77.3, adhrsnuvat is 
no form; read adhfsnuva^tt, ‘they did not venture to fall upon him’ 
(the alteration of tdm nd to tdn nd in the errata is a mistake). And a 
little above, at 77.1, 7iy dkdmayata. should be changed to -yanta. At 
31,7, tma is to be divided and accented te nd; and at 27.4 and 29.14, 
name is rather nd me (cf. Apast. xiii. 7.13 ; wliere, instead of the anom- 
alous dambhi^ar, we have the equally strange damhhisay). At 36.15, 
the sequel plaiifly shows that srdvatd bhdtim should be srdvatd IMtwi. 
At 44.1, it was wrong io chsuge samvhya of the MSS. into samdhya, 
since -iihya is repeatedly met with as gerund of \/uh. There can be 
little question that at 30.4,7 the true reading is dido and didt instead 
of ddi^o Bxid ddidi. At 112.11, read (Hi for iti. At 49.14, the reading 
ast rdjd pitnyaJL^eems impossible; the MSS. authority favors rather 
dsld for ast; and this might pass. At 22.9, tlie double punctuation 
mark after juhmjdt breaks the sense. At 2.G, pretvarlyd cannot be 
right ; if not pr4tvarl simply, it may he prMvari vd (for vah). At 97.18, 
must we not emend to mithundm vd agni{i ca ca y and, at 25.10, 

vdsu for vdsurf At 23.12 tvaddnl is, of course, a misprint for tvaddymh : 
it is very curious to find tvaddnim . . . tvaddnim unaccented, as tvat . . . 
tvat would be. Other misprints are randhayaoudno for ~mdna (o7.8) ; 
•rdjdndms for -rdjdndm (62.2) ; dddydd dtha for dddyddd tha (85.2) ; 
dogdhavydm for dogdhavydm (5.5); tdtvd for taivd (6.1) ; krtto torkrltd 
(27.12; cf. krltd in 1. 16); caturthe for caturthe : second time); 

metavydl}^ for metavyd''h (105.7); igi^a for f ^ise {101 . 11) , svalp for svdfy 
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(109.1) ; mThaddyamanaya for ■‘Sddydm- (180.4). Finally, the rules as to 
the accent* of verbs are in general so well and consistently followed that 
we are justified in removing by emendation the occasional violations of 
them that appear. Thus, we may venture to read visfjante for viarjdnte 
ali 8.5, 6 *, iite for a4 25.14 ; hhavanti for bhdvanti at 82.1 ; arvtipana- 
mati for dnupanamati ib. ; abhavat for dbhavat at 35.9 ; bhavati for 
bhdvati at 46.14 ; ahhi ^incati for abhifinodti at 53.17 ; nirdvadayate for 
niravaddyate at 54.9 ; tgdte for Igdte at 64.16; pratitisthanti for prdti 
ti§thanti at 73.10 ; mathyate for mathydte at 81.10 ; gfhndti for g^hnuti 
^t 84.8 ; fcMt for fchet at 87.19 ; aydt for sydt at 98.5 ; bhdnti for bhdnti 
at 96.16 ; datdm foj dstam at 106.8 ; gamayati for gamdyati at 114.18. 
In som^ of these cases, an error of the press is by no means unlikely. 

5. An explanation; by Prof. Edward W. Hopkins, of Bryn 
Mawr, Penn. 

In regard to a note on p. 1 of the last Proceedings,* in which Mr. Hop- 
kins suggested that Prof. Blihler ought to have mentioned the name of 
Dr. Burnell in connection with his argument on the date of the early 
commentators of Manu, the following explanation of the facts was pre- 
sented: ‘ I have received a note from Professor Biihler, explaining that 
his statement as to not having read the Translation of Burnell was mis- 
interpreted by me so as to exclude Burnell’s Introduction to the Trans- 
lation, and I therefore gladly admit that Prof. Biihler, having no knowl- 
edge of Burnell’s use of the argument based on pilrve^ etc. , was fully 
entitled to present it as his own.’ 

6. On Proverb-literature; by Prof. Hopkins. 

Three Sanskrit proverbs were quoted as of possible interest to those 
engaged on the general literature of proverbs. The lirst was the Epic 
version (MBli. vii. 11.50-51) of our *Man proposes, God disposes,’ and 
runs as follows : 

anyathd cintitd hy arthd nardis tdta manasvibhili 
anyathdixm prapadyante ddivdd iti matir mama. 

‘ Wise men plan affairs in one way, but they are disposed of by the 
power divine in quite another way.’ Similarly, Hitopadeqa ii,12 or 13, 

karotu ndma, nltijfio vyavasdyam itas tatab 
phalam punas tad exidsya yad vidher manasi sthitam. 

Our ‘ Golden Rule ' finds its negative equivalent in the words (MBh. 
v.89.73-8) : 

na tat parasya saThdadhydt pfatikutarh yad dtmanah 
saihgrahendi^a dharmaf} sydt Qcdmdd anyab praxjartate). 

‘ To express the whole law in one word: do not do to another what is 
unpleasing to thyself.’ * 


* Page I of Proceedings for May, 1887, = Journal, vol, xiii. p. oe. 
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Another version (Paflcatantra, iii.103 or 104) slightly differs: ‘Hear 
the whole essence of the law : do not practice on others what is unpleas- 
ing to thyself ' (dtfnanah pratikuldni pare^dnh na samdcaret). See 
Bdhtlingk’s Indische SpHcheK no’s 8258 and 6579. 

The most interesting case of accidental similarity was found in the 
Sanskrit almost verbal equivalent of the Greek proverb given by tlie 
Scholiast to Antig. 620, and which (Veil. Paterc. ii.ll8, Publ. Syr. 490; 
cf. Frg. Lykurg. adv. Leok. ^92) ultimately reaches us in the familiar 
Quos deu8 perdere vult dementat prius. The Scholiast’s version is more 
elaborate ; 

orav rf’ 6 daifiGw av6(u Trofxrhvy kciko 
rbv vovv ^I3hji.'\pe nptdTov (iov^ievETai), 

Cf. MBh. ii.81.8: 

yasmdi devdJi prayacehanti puni^dya pardbhavam 
buddhim tasydpakar^anti (so 'vdclndni pagyati). 

Greek: ‘When the divinity prepares evil for any man, he is wont 
(aor.) to injure first the understanding of him (against whom he plots).’ 
Sanskrit : ‘If the divinities prepare destruction for any man, they are 
wont (pres.) to remove the mind of him (and he beholds things inverted, 
thinks crookedly).’ 

The correspondence in sense, arrangement, and word was shown ; 
and, as exhibiting the meaning of the last clause in the Sanskrit ver- 
sion, another version in Sanskrit (MBh. vi.98.17) was quoted. (Bhl^ma 
is speaking to Duryodhana.) 

mumur^ur hi naraJ). sarvdn vfki^dn pagyati kdficandn 
tathd tvam apt (gdndhdre) xnparitdni pagyasi. 

‘A man who is about to die thinks every tree golden; so thou too 
think est crookedly (art about to perish).’ Evidently proverbial, as the 
like passages in Theognis and elsewhere show this kAeivov Pnoi' to have 
been in Greece. 

7. Recovery and publication of Tatian’s Diatessaron ; by 
Prof. A. L. Frothingham, Jr., of the College of New Jersey, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Tatian, the friend and pupil of Justin, on joining the ranks of the 
Gnostics, returned to Syria, his native land, about 166 A. D., and 
there wrote a Gospel-harmony or EvayyPAfov (ha TEduufmv. This work, 
which doubtless supplied a much-felt want, soon became extremely 
popular in that part of the East, coming into general private and public 
use, and being read in the churches in place of the Gospels themselves. 
This is shown in a well-known passage in Theodoret, who reports that 
he had confiscated about 200 copies of it in his diocese. S. Ephraem s 
commentary on the Diatessaron shows that its popularity had lasted 
from the second* until well into the fourth century. The learned 
Maronite, Assemani, who did so much’for the formation of the Oriental 
department of manuscripts at the Vatican, brought back from Egypt, 
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«arly in the last century, a MS. containing the Arabic version of a 
Gospel harmony that claimed to be the Diatessaron ; this lay unnoticed 
until attention was called to it about four years agaby a learned Romai# 
Orientalist, Padre Agostino Ciasca, especially* known for his publica- 
tions of Coptic and Tibetan texts. Doubts were expressed in Germany 
afe to the genuineness of the work for two reasons. Tatian’s Diatessaron 
is known to have omitted the genealogy of Christ, for Gnostical reasons, 
and to have commenced with the Gospel of John ; now the Vatican 
Arabic M8. contained the genealogies, and commenced not with John 
but Matthew. These doubts have, however, been dissipated by the 
discovery in Egypt, about a year ago, of a second MS., now in Prof. 
Ciasca’s hands, which, while otherwise according with the first Vatican 
codex, •ijomplies with the conditions, as it does not contain the geneal- 
ogies, and gives the first place to St, John. This fact and the various 
readings show that these two manuscripts were copied, both at nearly 
the same period, XIV. -XV. century, in Egypt, from different originals. 
The original of the first V^itican codex was probably later and had 
suffered from i liter i)olationfi ; that of the former had better preserved 
the status of the Diatessaron. Professor Ciasca expects to publish in 
Rome, during the winter, the Arabic text with a Latin translation, and 
has granted me the privilege of issuing, contemporaneously, an English 
version. 

It is not easy to ascertain when the Syriac original of the Diatessaron 
was lost. Bar Salibi was ])robably familiar with it in the XII. century, 
but Ebed-yeshu, in his catalogue, confounds it with a harmony attributed 
to Ainmonius of Alexandria, and Bar-ebraia evidently spoke of it on 
hearsay. For the Latin harmony attributed to Tatian by Victor of 
Capua, a writer of the V. century, see this writer’s Prwfat. ad Anonyrai 
Hurvionuivi Evangelica mi. Only a careful comparison can prove what 
it is most probable to suppose — that the original of Victor of Ca})ua’s 
harmony is the same as that of this Arabic version. 

8. On a Syriac inaiiuscript of The ()r<h r o/' Ohsequlea^ with 
a trafislatcd extract tlierefrom; by Prof. I. II. Hall, of the Metro- 
politan Miiseuin of Art, New York City. 

This MS. is on paper, in original binding of thick boards covered with 
leather, now somewhat dilapidated ; it contains 148 leaves (296 pages), 
written in beautiful Nestorian, pretty well rubricated and somewhat 
ornamented here and there, about 19 lines to the page, lines running 
clear across. Size of written page, 6 x 4^ inches ; of book, 9 x 7 x 2L The 
contents may be given in the words of the Colophon : * Finished, by the 
help (fi our Lord, the Order of Obsequies of Every Sort, Men, Women, 
Youths, and all ages and all conditions — in fhe goodness of his mercy. 
Yea and Amen. This book was completed and brought to an end with 
exactness in the year of the blessed Greeks 2046, on the 5th day of the 
month Ab, on the 4th Tuesday of Summer [i. e. Tuesday, 5th August, 
A. p. 1735]. And it was written and brought to an end in the blessed 
region of Targawar, in the blessed village of Darband ... by Priest 
Warda, son of the late Lazarus, one of the sons of Mar John, bishop 
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of Adorbigan.’ The MS. is one of those recently ac(j[uired by the Union 
Theological Seminary, Nevsr York. 

‘ In the name of Him who liveth and dieth not, we write the Ritual 
of Washing the Depart<^. 

‘ First they set the face of him who has departed towards the Eaist, 
and when they are about to wash him they sign him between the eyes 
[idiomatic for ‘ on his forehead’] wdth the sign of the cross. And next 
they wash his head and his face, and his whole neck as far as the spine, 
according to the redemptive word [this refers to ritual formulas ex- 
plained in other parts of the MS. J. And next they w^ash his right hand as 
far as the elbow% and in like manner also the left hand. And then they 
make him sit up, and they throw water upon his right shtiulder, and 
wash his whole side as far as his knees; and in like manner '‘also his 
left side. And next tliey lay him upon tlui spine of his back, and wash 
liis bed [if the scribe has not made a mistake of one letter, which would 
make it read * belly '] and all his members. And next they lay him 
upon his face, and wash his feet, from his knees downward. And next 
they make him sit u}), and they tak(‘ water in a platter, and dash it 
upon his head three times, and clothe him in white garments, as in the 
days of his wedding [the wedding lasts from 7 to 14 days]. 

* But if he be a monk, they do not so, but they wash first from his 
head down to his spine ; and then they wash his right hand as far as to 
its elbow, and his left hand in like manner. But they do not strip off 
his [monk's] garment from his l)ody, but they throw water upon the 
garment, outside ; and the one who wasiies him rubs his garment upon 
his body, on all sides, until the wat(;r runs off' quite clear. And then 
they wash his feet downward from his knees And then those M^ho are 
present go out, aiid oiit‘ who is familiarly assocuated with him remains 
with him in his place ; and aftcu* his fellows have gone out. he strips off 
his clothing and puts other garments on him. But it is not right for 
him to bring in a cross with him, not at all, by no means ; that he may 
not follow the fashion of those who covered up our Lord's cross fi. e., 
the worldly hypocrites], • 

‘ And know this, too, that in the rank in which lie used to go to the 
altar while living, in that they should bring him to the grave. If he 
w’^as a monk who had no grades by which to go to the altar, let them 
bring him in thus according to tlu^ rank of his monkhood. But if he be 
one distinguished above the multitude, a light, as he used to stand in 
the service of the church, in that manner let them bring liim to tlu* 
grave. 

‘ And when they wasli the departed, whtiever he be. Jet them over 
him the service of the washing, in the house of the departed or upon 
the roof ; or if there be no place there, perform it in the church, a-s it is 
written in the rubric of the departed. And when they carry him out, 
begin the Qala of the way ; and let his head go foremost, as it were 
leaving p€^ace to the people of the house. And when they have gone 
outside of the village, put him on a-bier in a pure place, and finish 
three dirges. And then take him up and cany him, with qala and 
responses, the priests and the people preceding him, until they coitie 
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beside the grave. And when they begin the Qala of the approach, 
Maran atha, let pass the bier first, and the priests and the people after 
the bier, until they come to the grave. And put the dead on the right- 
hand side of the grave, and the priests keeping* his feet and their faces 
toward the grave. And when they have finished the three prescribed 
dirges, lower the departed into the grave. And when the prescribed 
order is finished, lefc the priest throw a little dust into the grave ; but 
not in the form of a cross, as foolish people do ; and let them bury com- 
pletely the dead, and pray for the sinner.’ 

It is worthy of remark, however, that the church canons, given in 
sundry places (e. g. in Lagarde’s Reliquiae Juris Eeclesiastici Anti- 
quissimae^ C. Kayser’s Die Canones Jacob's von Edessa), say that wash- 
ing the* dead is not very proper. 

9. On certain Babylonian objects ; by Rev. Dr. William Hayes 
Ward, of New York City. 

One of the objects shovrn was a sardonyx disk twenty-two milli- 
meters in diameter, so cut as to expose an outer circle of white, within 
that a circle of light brown, and in the center a circle of darker brown, 
the whole resembling the cornea, iris, and pupil of the eye. Very deli- 
cately cut in the iris is an inscription stating that Nebuchadnezzar 
dedicated it to his god Nebo. This was, then, the eye of an idol of 
Nebo, set up by NeVmchadnezzar. A few such objects are known in 
continental museums, notably one which was for sometime supposed 
to contain a cameo head of Nebuchadnezzar, but which Menant showed 
had come into the possession of a Greek artist, who had utilized the 
convenient stone to cut a cameo head within the earlier inscription 
dedicating the eye to Merodach. 

A second object exhibited was in bronze, and shaped as a pendant, 
about four centimeters in length by three in width. On one side is 
figured a goddess holding a riiig, seated in a chair ove» a griffin. Before 
her is a bearded worshipc^r. On the, other side are two griffins rampant, 
and above them the familiar seven dots, or stars. ' 

Photographs were also presented of a copper object now offered for 
sale in Constantinople, which is one of the most amV^itious forgeries 
yet produced in the East. It takes the form of a small altar, or table. 
It is not more than three inches long by two and a half wide and an 
inch thick, and is supported on four legs of oxen. From each of the 
two opposite longer sides there project two heads of oxen. The top 
and two ends not occupied by the oxen’s heads are filled with scenes 
in reljef, precisely like those produced on a flat cast taken from a 
Babylonian or Assyrian cylinder. The photograph allows us distinctly 
to recognize the two scenes on the top of the altar. The uj)per one is 
Assyrian in style, and shows Gisdubar holding up with each hand a 
griffin by the hind leg. The forgery instantly appears in the fact that 
the elaborate Assyrian sacred tree is divided exactly longitudinally 
through the middle, so that half of it appears at each end of the scene, 
as if it were an architectural ornament. An inscription declares this 
to be the ‘ seal ’ {kunuk) of the owner Zabri. The date of this sea 
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would be about the time of Sargon. Below it is a characteristic Babylo- 
nian scene, representing Gisdubar and other heroes fighting wild 
beasts, of a period a* thousand years older than the Assyrian one. The 
two cylinders from whicTi these forgeries were copied can fortunately 
be identified. They are both now in the possession of the Rev. Heni;y 
Fairbanks, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., for whom the very fine Assyrian one 
was bought only four years ago, from the head-dress of a woman in 
Urfa. Rubbings, after the Turkish style, which would easily divide the 
sacred tree, were sent to a man in Constantinople, who pretended to 
read the inscription, and pronounced it of fabulous value. 

10. On the meaning of the design on the stone tablet of 
Abii-Habba: by Rev. Dr, Ward. • 

This famous tablet contains, above a long inscription, the figure of a 
god, under a canopy. Before him is an altar, or table, with a large 
disk of the Sun upon it, held upright by cords in the hands of two 
small figures above. A man is led into the presence of the god, and 
is followed by a beardless personage. Three epigraphs describe the 
scene. One of these, in the vacant spjice to the left, tells us that this 
is ‘ the image {Salam) of the Sun-god, the great lord, dwelling (or sit- 
ting, ashib) in Ebara, which is within Sippara.' If the word Salam 
can refer only to an image in the human form, and not to the great disk 
upon the tabic, then this epigraph refers especially to the seated god, 
or, rather, to the whole scene, of which he is the chief object. Under the 
whole scene is a stream, or sea of water, with four circles in it figured 
with the conventional representations of Venus. Above the canopy, or 
shrine, is an e])igraph not yet satisfactorily read, but which may possi- 
bly be explained by comparison with the objects figured. First is 
mentioned ‘the Moon-god, the Sun-god, and Istar.’ These refer, of 
course, to the three common symbols of Sin, Shamash, and Ishtar 
immediately under this epigraph. Next come the words ina pM apsiit 
of which the word apsu, abyss, or ocean, is clear. This must be the 
water at the bottom of the design. The second line has the words ina 
birit Siru timeru mesrit (?). Here Siru is the great Serp(Uit-god. He 
ought to be represented, and I think he is to be identified with tht^ 
covering of the shrine. It rises from the waters behind the seated 
Sun-god, bends over his head, and reaches to the top of the column. 
It seems to have the head of a serpent clearly drawn, though not 
hitherto noticed. May the timeru mentioned afterwards be the palm- 
tree (Heb. ta mar) column in front of the god ? The word timeru is 
applied in Assyrian to a column of smoke. Here the serpent, forming 
a canopy about the god, will be the same world- and ocean-encircling 
serpent that appears encompassing the bowl of Palestrina. Within the 
shrine, and over the god’s hand, is a small epigraph, of which the first 
line reads Agu (D P) Shamash, This I would translate ‘ Circle (ring, 
disk) of Shamash.’ This cannot refer to his tiara, but only, I think, to 
the ring which he holds in his hand.* The second line is not easy to 
translate. It seems to read mushshi II, and is translated by Pinches 
‘ the two attendants.’ The two vertical wedges I would not make a 
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numeral, but the sign for ditto, and I suppose it repeats the Shainash 
of the line above, which there was not room to write out again in full. 
It would then denote ‘ the mushshi of Shamai^li,'^ and the object indi- 
cated is probably the divining rod, scepter, or whatever the stick is, 
wjiich the Siin-god holds in the same hand with the ring. 

Large stone disks, to be compared with that figured on the table, have 
been described by Prof. J. A. Paine as existing in Moab. Th^ third of 
the three figures approaching the altar is A a, the wife of Shamash. The 
wife of a deity, if she have not, like Ishtar, any marked character to 
distinguish her, is generally represented, in Babylonian art, as dressed 
in a long goat’s-hair garment, often flounced, with a divine head-dress, 
and with both hands lifted in an attitude of respect. A human wor- 
shiper generally lifts but one hand. 

.11. On the Babylonian inscribed tablets at Harvard Univer- 
sity; by Prof. D. G. Lyon, of Cambridge, IVlass.; presented by 
the Corresponding Secn*t;^ry. 

This paper gave an account of some tablets and fragments recently 
acquired by Harvard University. They are all of the class usually 
known as contract or commercaal tablets, giving accounts of sale, 
barter, loans, (‘tc., of the ancient Babylonians. The only other collec- 
tion of the kind in America is the one in the Metropolitan Museum, in 
New York, part of which was acquired from England some years ago, 
but most of which was brought home by the American exploring party 
in 1885. The British Museum contains many tliousand, and Dr. Strass- 
maier is now engaged in ])ublishing about 900 from the times of Nabo- 
nidus. The study of tablets of this class has been much neglected; but 
here it is that the material is found for reconstructing the private and 
social life of the people. The newly acquired Harvard tablets are from 
the reigns of Nebuchadnezzar, Evil-Merodach. Neriglissar, Nabonidus, 
Cyrus, Carnbyses, and Darius. 

12. On a study-(*ollecDV)ri of casts of Assyrian and Babylonian 
antiquities in the National Museum at Washington ; by Dr. 
Cyrus Adler, of the Johns ITopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

The National Museum at Washington has undertaken the formation 
of a study -collection of casts of Assyrian and Babylonian antiquities, 
in association with the Johns Hopkins University of Baltimore. The 
Museum stands ready to make fac-similes and casts of Assyrian and 
Babylonian antiquities. Ap attempt is being made to first obtain copies 
of the Assyrian antiquities, preserved in tliis country. The Johns 
Hopkfns University will attend to the proper arrangement and cata- 
loguing of the Assyrian collection in the National Museum, under the 
supervision of Dr. Paul Haupt, Professor of Shemitic languages, and 
Dr. Cyrus Adler, Assistant in the Sheinitic courses, who will also 
cooperate in the work of forming the collection and of securing the 
loan of objects to be copied. Th]|*ee sets of fac-similes and casts will be 
made in each case, the first to l>e preserved in the National Museum at 
Washington ; the second to be transferred to the Shemitic Library of 
the Johns Hopkins University : and the third to be presented to the 
owners of objects loaned. 
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13. On the death of Sennacherib and the accession of Esarhad- 

don; by Dr Cyrus Adler. 

• 

In 2 Kings xix.87 the# following account is given of the death of 
Sennacherib: “ And ho was worshiping in the house of Nisroch' his 
God ; and Adrammelech and Sharezer [his sons] smote him with th<B 
sword ; and they escaped to the land of Ararat ; and Esaihaddon his son 
reigned in his stead.'’ Isaiah xxxvii.3H is a repetition of this sentence, 
while 2 Chronicles xxxii,21 less accurately says that after the destruc- 
tion of Sennacherib’s army before Jerusalem “ he returned in shame to 
his land, and he entered the house of his God, and those who came out 
of his bowels cast him down with the sword.” Professor Friedrich 
Delitzsch in the article on Sennacherib in the Calwer Bibellexihon also 
refers to Nahum’s prophecy (i.li) against Nineveh, where we read “And 
the Lord hath given a commandment concerning thee that no more of 
thy name be sown ; out of the house of thy Gods will I cut off the gra- 
ven image and the molten image ; I will make thy grave, for thou art 
vile.” But it is by no means clear that the passage cited has any rela- 
tion either to this period or to the death of Sennacherib. 

Josephus, on the authority of Berossus, gives a statement in agreement 
with 2 Kings: “He was treacherously assaulted, and died by the 
hands of his elder sons Adrammelech and Seraser, and was slain in his 
own temple which was called Araske.”'^ Polyhistor asserts that “ Sin- 
necherim .... reigned 18 years, and was cut off by a conspiracy which 
had been formed against his life by his son Ardu-Musanus.”^ 

The account of Abydenus differs materially from all of these. He 
says “ next in order after him (Sennacherib) reigned Nergilus, who was 
assassinated by his son Adramelus ; and he also was slain by Axerdes, 
his brother by the same father but of a different mother, who pursued 
his army and shut it up in the city of the Byzantines. Axerdes was 
the first that levied mercenary soldiers, one of whom was Pythagoras, 
a follower of the wisdom of the Chaldeans ; he also reduced under his 
dominion P^gypt.”^ 

As a matter of curiosity, since of course no historical importance at- 
taches to them, the accounts in the apocryphal Book of Tobit, whose 
scene is laid at this period, may be mentioned. Tobit gives in the dif- 
ferent versions somewhat varying Accounts of the affair. The Chaldee 

^ No deity named Nisroch has been found in the iVssyro* Babylonian pantheon. 
Joseph Halevy lias suggested {Melanges de critique et d'histoire relatifs aux pew- 
ples shniiiques^ p. 177) that we should read instead of ('orresponding ^to the 
name of the Babylonian God Nusku, constr. Nusuk See also llaupt, 

Andover Review^ -Ldy, 1884, p. 93; Lagarde, Mittheilungen, i.230; Tiole, 326. 

2 Antiquities of the ,Tews, x.1,5. The Greek MSS. give the name of the god in 
various forms as Asarac, Mesoroc, Nasaroc (see Dean Stanley, History of the Jew- 
ish Church, ii.o.'U.G), a diversity which lends support to flaldvy’s emendation. 

8 Eusebius, Armen, Chron., 42. Cory’s Ancient Fragments (London, 1876), p. 87^ 

^ Euseb., Armen, Oliron., 52. Cory, Ancient Frag,, 89. It is difficult to get at 
the real meaning of this confused statement; Schrader KAT/-^ 330. 
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Version (ed. Neubauer, Oxford, ’78) reads “ But he hid before him five and 
forty days, until that Adrammelech and Sharezer his sons killed him with 
the sword, and they fled in to the land of Kardu (so too the Targum Jona- 
than), and Esarhaddon his son reigned in his ^tead/’ The Hebrew ver- 
sion gives a reason for the parricide. “ The God of Israel delivered him 
into the hand of his two sons, and they slew him with the sword. For 
he asked his counsellors and his elders why the Holy One (blessed be 
he) had been jealous for Israel and Jerusalem, and the angel of the 
Lord had destroyed the host of Pharaoh, and all the first-born of Egypt, 
and the young men by whose hand the Lord always gave them salva- 
tion. And his wise men and his counsellors said unto him, Abraham, 
the father of Israel, led forth his son to slay him, peradventure he 
might \:hereby obtain the favor of the Lord his God ; therefore hath ht) 
been jealous for his children and hath executed vengeance upon thy 
servants. Then the king said, I will slay rny two sons for the Lord’s 
sake, peradventure I may obtain by them God’s favor, and he will help 
me. And the saying came to Adrammelech and Sharezer his sons, and 
they lay in wait for him, and killed him with the sword, at the hour 
when he went in to pray before his idol Dagon, as it is said, etc.” The 
Itala reads : et contigii durn laterem post dies quadraginta qiimque occi- 
derunt regem ilium duo jilii sui, et fugerunt in montem Ararath/' 

Until recently this was all the information we possessed concerning 
the death of Sennacherib. About three years ago there was discovered 
in the British Museum a series of interesting tablets appropriately 
called the Babylonian Chronicle, which furnished brief statements con- 
cerning the kings of Babylonia and Assyria from about 747 to 667 B.C. 
The Babylonian Chronicle was known only in a paraphrase published 
by Mr. T. G. Pinches (Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 
May 6, 1884) until last spring, when Dr. Hugo Winckler published the 
text with transliteration and translation in the Journal of Assyriology 
(II ZA 157).® Col. iii.34 we read, Arah Tebetu i)mu XX Sinaherba Sar 

As^Ur aplu-su ina sihi idilk sandti Sinaherba sarrdt AS^dr epus. 

‘ On the twentieth day of the month Tebeth Sennacherib, king of Assyria, 
was killed by his son in an insurrection ; . . . . years Sennacherib exer- 
cised the government of Assyria.’ 

So much then is settled ; Sennacherib was murdered, and by one 
sprung from his own loins ® (2 Chronicles). As against the statement 
in 2 Kings that he was murdered by his two sons (confirmed by Berossus 

® Now published again by Pinches, Journal of the Roy<il Asiatic Society^ New 
SerieSjxix.655. 

® It is characteristic of the way in which some Assyriologists work that Dr. 
Winckler did not seem to notice the force of tliis nor of the following statements 
in the Chronicle, nor does he seem to have recognized the name of Samaria in the 
text (see Belitzsch, review of the German edition of Sayce’s Fresh Light from 
the Ancient Monume^its in the Literarisches Gentralblatt, Sept. 1 7, 1887). I shall 
notice Dr. Winckler’s remarks on thdse points made in the September number of 
the Munich Journal of Assyriology (just received), in the April number of 
Eebraica, 
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in Josephus), we have first Polyhistor (who mentions but one son, 
Ardu-Musamis), the rather confused account of Abydenus, and finally 
the Babylonian Chronicle. If compelled to choose between the two 
names, it would be difficult to say where the weight of evidence liep. 

Column iii. line 86 of the Babylonian Chronicle continues : 'itmu 

XX sa arah TeMtu adi Hmu II §a arah Adam sihu ina ABUr sadir, 

‘ From the twentieth day of the month Tebeth (December- January) till 
•the second day of the month Adar (February) there was an organized 
insurrection in Assyria.’ 

Although before the discovery of the Babylonian Chronicle there 
never existed any direct cuneiform evidence of the murder of Senna- 
cherib, yet there were two texts which were connected wiTi this event. 
First, the so-called will of Sennacherib,’ in which he ma^le a spec'fll 
bequest to Esarhaddon, thus designating him as his favorite and thereby 
arousing the jealousy of his elder brothers ; and secondly, the begin- 
ning of the Prism inscription of Esarhaddon,® the opening lines of which 
are unfortunately lost, which has generally been considered an account 
of the triumph of Esarhaddon over the murderer or murderers of his 
father. In this inscription the impetuosity of Esarhaddon is expressed 
in the phrases : iMen Umi mnd dme ul vqqi, pdn sdbe^a ul adgtil, arkd 
ul dmur piqitti sise .^irnitti ntri til iindt tahdzVa ul asdr sidtt girrVa ul 
a^puk ragguku.^pi^°' arah S^ahdti dannat Itusniul ddnr, ‘ One day, two 
days, I did not wait. The front of my soldiers I did not look at ; the 
rear I did not see ; the attendance of the horses, the harnessing of the 
chariots, the implements of battle I did not inspect. Provision for my 
campaign I did not heap up. The furious storm of Shebat (January- 
February), the rage of the tempest I did not fear.* 

The course of events, then, seems to liave been as follows : On the 
twentieth of Tebeth (Dec;ember- January) Sennacherib was murdered. In 
the month of Shebat (January-February) Esarhaddon marched against 
the rebels. What the government of Assyria was during that time we 
do not know, though we are informed that the disturbance lasted until 
the second of Adar (February-March). Esarhaddon, according to the 
inscription, had a very easy time m overcoming the rebels. TUar belit 
qabal tahdzi rd'imat nangUtVa. idd'a tdziz-7na qamtsunu tanbir tahdzd 
mnu raksu tapfur-ina ina puhrisimu iqbd urnrna amid sarrdni, ‘ Istar, 
Ijady of the battle field, who loves my sacerdotal royalty, stood at my 
side and broke their bows. She broke through their compact battle- 
array, and they cried with one voice This is our king.” ’ Yet according 
to the Babylonian Chronicle, he did not accede until the eighth of Si van 
(May- June) Arah Sinidnu dmu VIII Amrahiddina ina Aiir^r ina 


’ Cf. III. R. Iti; Budge, rlisL of Esarhaddon, p. 4: [Tiele, p. 311, n. 4]. 

® Cf. Ill R. 15 ; AT/ in No. 7. [8". See the Vienna ZKM. I, 199.] 

» Mr. Pinches (JR AS. I c.), it is true, reads Adar for Sivan ; but I have no hesita- 
tion, in view of other confirmatory facts, in accepting Winckler’s reading. For 
the ideogram with phonetic complement rendered by ittd^ab, Pinches puts the 
strange form iM, He is more accurate, however, m reading kusst for Winck- 
ler’s JcmsH. [For tSab, cf. Zimmern, pp. 64, 117.] 
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husid ittdScU) (iii.88). This would take the accession of Esarhaddon 
over to the year 680, though his father was murdered in the year 681. 
Moreover the Babylonian Chronicle expressly stales that Esarhaddon 
reigned but twelve years : XII ^andti A^urahtddina mrriit Ahsiir epu^ 
(\v.32). [Cf. Tiele’s GescMchte^ pp. 343, 615.] 

From these statements we infer, first, that the account in the Bible 
and other ancient authors concerning the murder of Sennacherib is cor- 
rect ; and, second, that although Sennacherib was murdered in the- 
year 681, his son Esarhaddon did not accede until the following year, 
680.’® The absence of any evidence for these statements in the Assyrian 
Eponym Canon and their presence in the Babylonian Chronicle is ex- 
plainable as an instance of the unwillingness of the Assyrians to put on 
record any statement showing disasters to their dynasties or breaks in 
the succession. 

14. On the views of the Babylonians concerning life after death; 
by Dr. Cyrus Adler. . 

Among the vast series of facts which the excavation and deci- 
pherment of the cuneiform monuments brought to light, none were 
more eagerly awaited, and none have proved more fruitful from the 
point of view of culture-history and comparative mythology, than the 
information we have been enabled to glean concerning the religion of 
ancient Babylonia. Studies in religious history are always made with 
difficulty. The dogmatical statements of a church, the theoretical ex- 
poundings of the schools, and the form which these two assume under 
the influence of popular belief and popular suj^erstition, must all be 
taken into account. Nor is the |)roblem by any means simplified when 
we have, as in Babylonia, two distinct systems, of two distinct races, 
contending for mastery, or at all events but inharmoniously blended. 
As is well known, the entire religion of the ancient Egyptians has been 
unfolded by a careful study of their funeral rites and mortuary remains. 
And it is indeed a canon of Anthropology that investigators should pay 
especial attention, in studying the culture-history of any newly dis- 
covered people, to their funeral rites, and their views of life after death.’ 
For no people, however degraded, have ever been discovered anywhere 
who have not indulged in some speculation upon this subject. Almost 
as soon as the decipherment of the Semitic cuneiform inscriptions was 
firmly laid, students commenced to search for the religious statements 
which they must needs reveal, a search which was materially aided by 
the discovery of a large number of distinctively religious texts in the 
so-caPed library of Assurbanipal (668-626 B. C.). 

This agrees with the date required by the Canon of Ptolemy, and has been so 
given by Boscawen PSBA. IV. 86. Budge, IlisL of Esarhaddon^ p. 6. Pinches, 
PSBA. May 6, 1884, p. 198. Schrader, Die keUinschriftliche hahylonische Kdnigliste 
in the Siizungsherichte der Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin^ June 23, 188t, 
p. 29. It might be well to add thaf the Assyro-Babylonian year, as shown by the 
list of months (ASKT. 64), begins with Nisan. 

’Of. Reports of the Director of the Bureau of Ethnology, vol. ii,, pp. 89-199. 
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As eai'ly as 1871 Mr. H. Fox Talbot remarked:* “ Itis a question which 
I believe has hitherto not received any satisfactory answer, whether or 
not the Assyrians believed in the immortality of the soul and a future 
sta^ of happiness ? There is nothing, so far as I am aware, in the his- 
torical inscriptions which throws any light upon this subject, but on the 
clay tablets of the British Museum I have found two passages which I 
think indicate their belief with sufficient certainty. They are both 
prayers for the hapj)iness of the king, first upon earth and afterwards 
in a future life.” And later on, the same scholar thought that lie had 
deduced the notion of the future punishment of the wicked. Both Mr. 
Talbot’s assertions concerning the historical annals and his dedu<^tions 
from the liturgical texts were unfounded, yet they are kere cited as 
the first expressions of opinion on the subject. To these j-tJitements jMr. 
W. St. Chad Boscawen lent considerable support by a discussion of the 
twelfth tablet of the Nimrod Epic and the Descent of Istar to Hades. ^ 
And the historical works and manuals have in the main relied on the 
facts thus adduced. Dr. Alfred Jeremias, a pupil of Professor Friedrich 
Delitzsch, has recently, however, placed this whole matter on a sound 
basis.** As was already recognized by Boscawen in 1875, the first great 
source for our knowledge of the Babylonian Hades is furnished by the 
text of the Descent of Istar. The connection in which this story is 
related is as follows : A man was in distress at the death of his sister, 
and longed for her release from Hades. He accordingly betook himself 
to a magician, who, to show him that his desire was not unattainable, 
told him the story of the descent of Istar: how Istar went down to 
obtain the release of her dead lover Tammuz : how she threatened to 
“smash the door-posts and pull out the doors” if she were denied 
admittance ; how the keeper of the under- world takes her name to 
Allat, who is at first enraged but finally agrees to admit her, stipulating 
however, that she shall be stripped “ according to the ancient rules.” 
At each one of the seven gates Istar loses a garment or ornament, until 
finally she stands naked in the presence of Allat. To her Istar is in- 
discreet in her greeting, and by way of imnishment is smitten with 
various diseases. But the effect of the absence of the goddess of love 
was disastrous to the upper world. All the processes of generation 
ceased. Ea, the god of unfathomable wisdom, created a being UdduAu- 
namir who was sent to Hades to procure the release of Istar. After some 
difficulty this was accomjdished. Istar was sprinkled with the 
water of life and taken through the seven gates of Hades, her various 
garments ahd ornaments being restored to her as they passed through 
the respective gates. Accordingly the petitioner was advised t^; make 
a libation of pure water and precious oils to Tammuz. The same pur- 

*PSBA., vol. ii, pp. 29 and 346. 

8TSBA., iv. 2G7. 

^ Die Bahylonisch,-As87jrischm V<yrMluitqm oom Leften hack dem Tode, nach den 
Quellen mit Beriicksichtigung der alttostamentlicben Parallelen dargestellt von 
Pr. Alfred Jeremias, Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs’sche Biichhandlung, 1887. 
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pose furnishes the occasion for the most interesting tablet of the Nimrod- 
Epic, the eleventh tablet, containing the Babylonian account of the 
Deluge. 

In the fifth and sixth tablets we learn how Nimrod freed Erech and 
ascended the throne ; how Istar was inflamed with love for the hero, 
and how she, when rejected, applied to her father Anu to avenge her 
disgrace ; how Nimrod was cursed by Istar, and how his friend Ea-bani, 
who cast further indignity upon the goddess, was at the request of the 
enraged Istar smitten with a fatal disease. The ninth table opens 
with the lament of Nimrod over Ea-bani, and his resolve to seek out 
his ancestor S^amas-napistim to obtain the resurrection of his friend 
and immortality for himself. But he has an arduous task before him. 
After many difficulties the mountain of M46 is reached. In the histori- 
cal inscriptions this name appears as the designation' of the Syro-Ara- 
bian desert,^ but in the ancient period of which the poem treats it seems 
still to have been a terra incognita. 

Next the adventures of tile road are set forth, though unfortunately 
this portion is very much mutilated. In the last lines of col. v., Nim- 
rod finds himself in a land of magnificent trees, and at the end of the 
sixth column he has arrived at the sea, where a new obstacle presents 
itself. And the obstacde at first seems insurmountable, for Nimrod says, 
“If it be possible 1 will cross the sea ; and if it be not possible, I will 
stretch myself on the ground (in despair).” Sabit, the keeper of the 
waters, answered this appeal as follows : “ Nimrod, there never has been 
a passage, and no one has ever been permitted to cross the sea. S'amas 
the hero has crossed the sea, but beside S^amas who can cross it ? Hard 
is the passage, most ditficult is its course, and closed are the waters of the 
dead which are placed around (like a moat). Why, O Nimrod, wouldst 
thou cross the sea ? When thou a])proachest the waters of the dead, 
what wilt thou do then Nimrod, there is Arad-Ea, the ferryman of 
S'amas-napiAtim.'^ ... If possible, cross with him : if not, after him.” 
After a long passage over the river they come to th(^ ocean, where is 
Arad-Ea’s stopping plac(‘. Nimrod relates to Arad-Ea his woes, and 
begs the ferryman to take him across. Arad-Ea then gives Nimrod 
directions for the journey. For more than a month they cruise about 
in the waters of the dead. Then the real danger begins. Finally they 
approach the shore of the regions of the blessed. S'amas-napistim gazes 

^ Cf. V. R. viii. 87, 108: Dclitzscli’s Parodies, p. 242. 

®lzdul)ar is tlii' provisional nwliiig of the name of the hero. Most Assyriolo- 
gists liftve followed George Smith in identifying him with Nimrod. There is no 
cuneiform evidence however for the reading NamrMu. Comp. Proceedings of our 
Society, May, 1887,p. xii. 

■'Dr, Jeremias always reads this name Pir-napiUwi mg Delitzsch and 
Zirarnern (cf. the latter’s Babylonische Btbsspsalmen, p. 26 : 1). To show the possi- 
bility of the reading S'^a/mas-napistmi it will suffice to refer to II, R. 44, 5a, where 
the character ut without the determinative of divine names occurs as the equivalent 
of the ^Sun, followed by the ideogram of the air-god Rimmon. Cf. Strassm. No 
1895. 
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at them in astonishment as they near his abode. Nimrod again relates 
his woes, tells of the countries, mountains and seas he has traversed, 
and questions him how it happened that he obtained immortality and 
access to the region of* the blessed. Then S*ama§-napistim tells the 
“ hidden story” of the great flood, how he alone was saved in universal 
destruction. After the close of the story of the deluge, S'amas-napistiin 
begins the cure of Nimrod, who was smitten witli ulcers at the recpiest 
of Istar. And the hero recovers his strength through a magical food 
and a magical sleep. After Nimrod is purified, the wifeof S“amafi-nap- 
istim inquires, “ What wilt thou give that he may return to his land.” 
Thereupon SAmas-napistim reveals the “ secret and command of the 
gods,” and shows the hero a plant which ai)pear8 on tk« high trees 
and cliffs of the island. The name of this plant i 

indicates its magical power, ‘ which restores to a man aU'eady old his 
youth.’ With thf& Nimrod could regain his former strength. But this 
boon was too precious, and on the return a lion-like demon snatched 
the plant out of his hand and carried it off to the sea. 

So much for the legendary and possibly early views. In the prayers, 
on the other hand, scattered through the royal inscriptions, we And no 
indication of any longing after immortality. The blessings asked aL 
ways pertain to this life. Tiglath-pileser I. {c. 1120-1110 B. C.) says of 
his grandfather Asur-ddn: “ The work of his hands and the offering of 
his sacrifices pleased the gods, so that he arrived at the highest old age.” 
Nabonidus, the last king of Babylon, asked for long life and })reservation 
from sin for himself and his son Belshaz^jar. Nebuchadnezzar"* i)rayK 
for “ length of days and victories.” The punishments involved, too, 
always pertained to this world: “ Whoso fears not his god, lik(i a reed 
shall be cut off ;” “ The god Rimmon commanded that he slioiild not 
live a single day May his name be blotted out and his seed be 
destroyed “ In distress and famine may they end their lives.” 

What the Assyrians did with their dead is a question by no means 
easy to answer. So far no graves or cemeteries have been found in the 
northern kingdom, though a si)ecial seai’ch was instituted by Layard, 
Loftus, Place, and Rassam. In fact, Place was driven to the assertion 
that i) 0 ssibly the Assyrians committed their corpses to the river, like the 
modern Hindus. Later, however, it was found that graves abounded 
in lower Chaldea, and so Mr. Loftus conjectured that lower Chaldea, and 
lower Chaldea only, w.as used as a burial place for the entire Mesopota- 
mian empire. Recently doubt has been cast upon this theory, the 
age of the remains at Mugheir, Warka, and Tel-loh having been ques- 
tioned. However that may be, the fact that the Babylonians and Assy* 
rians did bury their dead is established beyond all doubt. Denial of burial, 
moreover, was considered a great misfortune. Against his rebellious vas- 
sal, the king of Lydia, Assurbanipal (668-626 B. C.) directs the curse, 
“ May his corpse be cast before -his enemies, may they drag away his 
bones. ” To Nabfl-bel-zikre, who had cast himself upon his own sword, he 


^Borsippa Inscription (I.R. 61), Col. II., 1. 26. 
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‘‘did Bot grant burial.” The Bellino Cylinder df Sennacherib plainly 
speaks of cemeteries and mausoleums. Moreover Sennacherib as well as 
Assurbanipal went to the trouble of disinterring the b(>nes of the ancestors 
of their conquered enemies. But the whole matter is clearly put at the 
close of the Nimrod -Epic : 

On a couch he reclineth drinking pure water, 

He who was killed in battle — 

(As) thou hast (often) seen it (and) I (too) have seen it — 

His father and mother support his head, 

And his wife standeth by his side. 

But he whose corpse was left upon the held — 

As thou hast seen it and I have seen it — 

His shade findeth no rest in the earth. 

Whose shade hath none that careth for him — 

As thou hast seen it and I have seen it — 

He is consumed in gnawing hunger, 

(In vain) he craveth fbod, 

What is cast in the street, he eatetb;^ 

Of the funeral ceremonies, too, we have some inkling. Hired 
mourners and music accompanied the corpse to the grave, spices were 
placed on the bier, and libations were offered to the shades of the de- 
parted, while in agreement with the Iraelitish custom the mourners 
wore torn garments. Epitaphs have not yet been found, tliough such 
existed, if we may credit the statement of Arrian that he saw cuneiform 
writing on the tomb of Sardanapalus (cf. Arrian 11,5.8 ; Strabo XIV. 673; 
Athenaeus Xll. 529 E). 

What is generally recognized to be a pictorial representation of Hades 
is found on a bronze plaque acquired by M. Peretie at Hama in North- 
ern Syria. Clermont-Ganneau was the first to assert that it represented 
the four divisions into which the Assyrians divided the Universe: 
heaven, atmosphere, earth, and Hades.”* 

The principal deities of the under-world” were Allat and Nergal,”^ 
and a host of demons, their satellites; the favorite messengers of Allat 
being Namtdr ‘ plague ’ and Anakkn ‘ consumption (?)’ 

The inferences to be drawn, then, seem to be as follows : The Assyro- 
Babylonians believed in a future life. Reward and punishment, how- 
ever, were as a rule awarded in the flesh. Death was the great leveler, 

* This passage, which was left untranslated by Dr. Jeremias and his predecessors, 
will be explained in Prof. Haupt’s paper on the 12th tablet of the Nirnrod-Epic 
in the fiVat number of the Beitrdge zur Assyriologie und vergleichenden sejniiischen 
Sprachwiasenscho^fi. 

'®See further Chipiez and Perrot, Uistory of Art in Chaldea and Assyria^ p. 367. 

”Th 0 chief designations for the under-world in the Babylonian texts are Arald 
Ekur, S'u'dlu (Sheol), Delitzsch J^olegomena 145: 2 Qahru (the grave), Ktdu 
(because Nergal was divinity of both Cutha and Hades), bU mUii, ‘the house of 
the dead.’ Kur-nu-gia, Assyr. er^t Id tdrat, ‘ land whence none return,’ etc. 

Akkadian ne-uru-gal, ‘lord of the great city,’ i. e. Hades. 
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and all went to the same place, a damp, dark, and uncomfortable 
abode. Even this, however, was denied those whose remains did not 
receive proper buria>. For some few of the favorites of the gods, on the 
other hand, a happier falfe was reserved. They were translated to the 
isles of the blessed, and seem to have continued enjoying the sande sort 
of existence as they had in the upper world. The spirits of Hades “ were 
clad like birds, in feathered garments;"’’® but when Nimrod sees his an- 
cestor, S'amas-napi^tim, lie remarks : 

“ Thy appearance’^ is not changed; like me art thou. 

And thou thyself art not changed; like me art thou,”’^ 

This life in the fields of the blessed was, however, a very exceptional 
thing. - It is awarded in the poems to but a very few herooc., and is ar- 
rogated in an incantation to the priests, enchanters, and magicians. 
Kesurrection was known. Istar w^as granted life, and Tammuz lier lover 
annually burst the bonds of death. Moreover “the earth opened and 
the soul of Ea-bani came forth like a zephyr.” And this possibility of 
resurrection furnished, as was remarked above, the occasion of the rela- 
tion of the Descent of Istar and a portion of the Nimrod-Epic. It was but 
sparingly employed, however, and seems to have vested finally in Allat, 
the queen of the under-world, though the other gods were continually 
endeavoring to break her spell. 

To attempt to trace the historical development of these somewhat 
contradictory views of the Babylonians concerning life after death, as 
set forth above, would in the present state of our knowledge concerning 
the date of the religious texts be a useless task, leading to no results 
which could in any way be considered certain.’® 

15. On a new system of transliteration for the Semitic sounds, 
based upon phonetic principles ; by Mr. Edgar P. Allen, Univer- 
sity Fellow in Semitic, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. Allen presented an abstract of his phonetic studies in connection 
with Prof. Paul Haupt’s new system of transliteration for Semitic 
sounds. The distinctive features of this system are the following : All 
s^iirants are expressed by the corresponding stop-consonants with 
underscored line. This method, which has long and fitly been used 
with regard to the Arabic c.) and 3, may well serve to call to mind the 
Heb. rapM and its function. But the Arabic hitherto rendered by 
g, ghy or gT, is also a spirant : viz. the voiced variety of the guttural 
spirant and only a deeper variety of raphated j ; it must, therefore, 
for uniformity’s sake, also be rendered by the corresponding stop with 
underscored line. 


Descent of Istar, Col. I, 1. 10. 

’^Assyrian mindtu, pi. to pp; cf. Hebrew (Haupt). 

Deluge (AL* 101), lines .3 and 4. 

’®See, however, Prof. A. H. Sayce’s Hibbert Lectures, 1887, pp. 367-3U7. 
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An important matter is the transliteration of the so-called emphatic 
consonants, an expression which, doubtless, conveys to but few persons 
any very clear idea. These have been rendered variously, but, as a 
rule, by the corresponding simple consonant Mth a dot beneath. The * 
peculiarity of these sounds is a combination of glottal catch with the 
mouth position. The glottal catch may follow the mouth position or 
may be simultaneous with it. There is a difference in different dialects 
and with different sounds. Since the sign of the glottal catch (or is 
the so-called spiritus lenis, the best method of expressing the emphatic 
sounds is by the simple consonant with spiritus lenis or gedilla beneath. 
If the present Arabic pronunciation of the ^ differing from ^ only 
in that, its position is further back in the mouth and in the modifica- 
tion of a following vowel, — if that pronunciation be taken as the origi- 
nal, then the combination with glottal catch would be impossible ; but 
the Jews pronounce the ^ as an affricata ts, as do also the Abyssinians. 
And in such case the glottal catch might follow the simple consonant 
explosion. This seems to have been the original pronunciation; and 
therefore V should be indicated by s with gedilla, or better by g, 

which sign has the advantage of at once classing the ^ in the right 
category and of indicating its present pronunciation. The Jb is to be 
treated in the same way, since it was originally as now but the voiced 
variety of the This subject of ^ and Jc, however, deserves 

further study and investigation. 

The unpointed ^ has heretofore been rendered by A, and has thus 
been classed with the emphatic consonants, from which it is entirely 
different. It is a laryngeal , and may be considered as a stronger variety 
of the aspirate li. As such it is best rendered by the double spiritus 
asper, or by h with spiritus asper beneath, which amounts to the same 
thing and is to be iireferred for clearness' sake. 

The ^ again is totally unlike both ^ and h. It is the deeper variety 
of the ordinary German ach-laut and is best rendered by the sign x, 
which is commonly used for the purpose by Indo-European philologists. 

Mr. Allen’s phonetic studies will be published in full in a future num- 
ber of the American Journal of Philology. 

16 , Announceiueiit of a new Assyrian-English Glossary; pre- 
sented on behalf of the Semitic Seminary of the Johns Hopkins 
University, by Mr. Edgar P. Allen. 

At the last meeting of the Oriental Society, Prof. Lyon took occasion 
to discuss the first part, recently published, of Prof. Delitzsch’s great 
Assyrian Dictionary, which had been announced as early as 1679, and 
since then eagerly expected by all who are interested in Semitic 
studies and especially by all Assyriologists. Since its appearance, the 
first fascicle has been much reviewed and commented on from all sides, 
with qualified praise sometimes, and sometimes with unqualified con- 
demnation. There is a long step from the standpoint of Delitzsch’s 
admirers to that of his adversaries — ^between the opinion, on the one 
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hand, that “ for the preparation of such a work no one is so well quali> 
fied as the professor of Assyriology at Leipzig,” and the opinion, on the 
other hand, that “hfe is quite unqualified for the task he has under- 
taken.” However, even* in the eulogy of so enthusiastic a follower of 
Delitzsch as is Prof. Lyon, a sober critic may read here and there be- 
tween the lines signs of a slight disappointment. Without calling m 
question for a moment the undoubted merits of Delitzsch’s work, it is 
here our purpose to s|)eak merely of the points in which it seems not 
(juite to meet all the expectations and requirements of Assyrian stu- 
dents. Some of the objections raised will no doubt be disposed of in 
subsequent parts of the Lexicon. It may be that we do not fully under- 
stand the principles which have guided Delitzsch in hh great work, 
especially as, so far, he has not published a prefa 'e. BltevenifDC- 
litzsch should make all possible concessions to his critics and fellow- 
workers, he would hardly be able to conform with their wishes in the 
following particulars: 

1. It must be admitted that the publisher cannot bt) expected to 
place at a lower figure the price of so expensive a publication ; but, 
nevertheless, the price is too high. Although subscribers are to receive 
a liberal discount, the completed work will (jost at least a hundred 
dollars, and thus these valuable stores of learning will be placed out of 
the reach of the majority of students. 

2. Delitzsch himself says, in his suggestive Prolegomena to a new 
Hebrew and Aramean Lexicon of the Old Testament 2), that “])er- 
spicuity is the fundamental princi])le of all lexicography.” Delitzsch 
certainly has a just clnira on our admiration, inasmuch as, to publish 
the worlf with all attainable (iorrectness, he did not shrink from under- 
taking the laborious task of autogra])hing more than “ sixteen hundred 
large quai*to pages but an autogra])hic reproduction, be it ever so 
carefully and beautifully executed, can never present as clear and 
pleasing an appearance as a printed page. And this inevitable lack of 
perspicuity is further increased by Delitzsch’s attemjd, most Y)raise wor- 
thy in itself, to employ his space to the utmost advantage, by making a 
limited use of paragraph divisions. Lengthy observations, moreover, 
and extensive reproductions of unpublished texts are interspersed 
throughout, thus increasing the bulk and necessarily detracting from 
the perspicuity. We freely grant that these valuable additions are^ 
absolutely indispensable ; but it would certainly be better to make of 
them a separate publication. 

8. The internal arrangement might also call forth dissenting opinions. 
Delitzsch no doubt endeavored to be as scientific as possible, but vent- 
ure to say that his disposition of the material is hardly the most practical. 
Nor will all students of Assyrian suljscribe to his opinion that it would 
have been a waste of space to mention in every case the corresponding 
forms of the cognate languages. Finally, while it is most gratifying to 
learn that Delitzsch entertains the idea of appending printed notes in 
which due credit will be given to each of his predecessors and fellow- 
workers in the field of Assyrian lexicography, still it might have been 
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more advisable to embody these notes in the main work, at least 
as far as recent Aseyriological publications are concerned.^ 

Bearing these various points in mind, no one will be surprised that 
the first part of Delitzsch’s work has not met with general approval, 
l^ie severe criticisms, however, and savage attacks published in recent 
journals are altogether unjustified. On the other hand, even the 
warmest friends of Oelitzsch cannot deny that the first fascicle does 
not fully meet all the wants of Assyrian students, especially of begin- 
ners. Consequently it is not unlikely that other Assyriologists will 
publish their lexicographical collections hitherto withheld owing to the 
announcement of an Assyrian Thesaurus compiled by the famous Leip- 
zig cuneiformist. Every Assyriologist has, of course, some collection 
of words and forms. Even the beginner must commence a compilation 
for his own use. There is small doubt that several Assyrian glossaries 
would have been published before now, had not everyone been awaiting 
the long announced work of Delitzsch. It is hardly necessary to state 
that we have not the slightest intention of taking sides with Delitzsch’s 
opponents, such as “ Bel-ibni” and other anonymous critics. Nor have 
we any desire to supersede Delitzsch’s grand Thesaurus ; still we believe 
that there is room for another lexicographical work, more serviceable 
and more within reach of the average student, though less ambitious in 
its aim. 

The Semitic Seminary of the Johns Hopkins University, therefore, 
proi)oses to compile an Assyrian-English Glossary, the distinctive fea- 
tures of which will be as follows : 

(a) It shall not exceed a certain limited bulk, about that, say, of the 
Davies-Mitchell Hebrew-English Lexicon, a volume which in point of 
convenient size and (dear }»rint can serve as a model. 

(b) The price will be as small as possible, at most five dollars. It will 
thus be within the reach of every student of Assyrian. 

(c) In order to keep within these limits, a system of abbreviations will 
be used, so that references to authors and works will occupy the least 
possible si)ace, discussions of doubtful words or readings being reserved 
for special papers. 

{d) Prof. Haupt has repeatedly remarked that Assyriologists should 
as soon as i>ossible remove the cause of the rej^roach, not unjustly 
-brought forward by Prof, Paul.de Lagarde, of the “ unhistorical” char- 
acter of cuneiform research.® Many words whose stems or meanings 
later scholars fam^y that they have determined were ah*eady well 
known and established by older men, such as Hincks and his contem- 
porary's. For instance, the correspondence between Syriac madattO 
and Assyrian madattu^ ‘ tribute,’ was first established by Hincks in his 
paper on the Khorsabad Inscriptions, published as early as the year 


^ Under i^aru^ e. g., p. 113 Delitzsch ought to* have cited Sayce’s and 
Pinches’ remarks, ZK. ii. pp. 257 and, 346. 

® Of. }Iebraica, vol. iii. p. 269, and Lagarde, Mittheilungen^ i. €3 (Gottingen, 
1884). 
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1850.® The compilers will, therefore, make a special point of giving full 
refereni es t', Assyriological publications. 

This, of course, necessitates a division of labor. Dr. Cyrus Adler will 
give particular attention to recent literature, and Mr. Edgar P. \llen 
will make the historical development of Assyrian lexicogra|)hy his 
special study. The whole work, it is needless to say, will he carried on 
under the direction of Prof. Paul Haupt, whose lexicographical collec- 
tions will form the basis of the undertaking. 

(e) In all cases where indubitable connection with sister iditiius can 
be established, the corresxxmding forms will be given, to help beginners 
in Assyrian, and at the same time to furnish specialists in the cognate 
languages with a certain control over the statements Tiadi' in the 
glossary. 

(f) The arrangement of the material will be both as practical and as 
s<aentific as possible. All derivatives will lx; treated of under their 
respective stems. The verbal steins will be plained lirst, followed by 
v('rbal derivatives, then by nominal derivatives, first Xha formae nudav, 
i. e., forms made by internal vocalic change, without addition of form- 
ative elements ; and second, forniae auctae, i. e., forms made by prefix, 
by infix, by affix, and by prefix and affix together. But, in order to 
facilitate the finding of words, especially of derivatives from foehh' 
stems, all words, as also the more frequently used conjugational forms, 
will be (dted also in alphabetical order, with appended references to 
their stems. This arrangement has two advantages : a survey wdll 
thereby be obtained of classes of words formed by the same prefix, and 
also an idea of the relative frequency of certain formations ; it will, 
besides, be especially convenient for words whose stems art‘ a matter 
of doubt - 

The stems will be exjiressed in Hebrew letters. There will be no 
cuneiform characters used ; Hebrew and Syriac words cited will h(‘ 
written in Hebrew ; while Arabic and Ethiopic, as well, of course, as 
Assyrian, will be transliterated in Roman characters. 

The abbreviations spoken of above will be printed in bold-fa(^e and 
in black-letter type, the former lor grammatical terms and the latter 
for references to authors and their works. The greatest possible clear- 
ness will thus be insured. 

(g) The arrangement of consonants will be according to the system 
first indicated by Prof. Haupt, and followed by Delitzsch in his i)i<?tion- 
ary: that is, all initial gutturals will be cited uikUt tlistinguished as 

and ^{ 5 . There is no evidence that the Assyrian lan- 
guage had any other guttural than For example, words lijae aim, 
‘father,’ aldhu,'io go,’ ‘ milk,’ agrahw, ‘ scorjdon,' and dribu, 


* ® See On the Khorsabad Inscriptions by the Rev. Edward Hincks, D.D. (from 
the Tr'ansactions of the ftoyal Irish Academy, vol. xxii., Part If.-— Polite litera- 
ture), Dublin, 18.50, p. 42, foot-noh^. • 
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‘raven/ which begin in Arabic with five diiferent consonants, appear 
in Assyrian under one—the 

Although by this arrangement the number of wdrds treated of under 
the first consonant will constitute about one-tourth of the whole glos- 
sary, this disproportion * is unavoidable, since any other arrangement 
would be unscientific. 

In one respect the arrangement will differ from that followed by 
Delitzsch. Though Prof. Haupt was the first to point out the reasons 
Aor putting initial *| and ^ under 1 and ^ in their respective places 
according to the order of the Hebrew alphabet, he has since come to the 
conclusion that these reasons, subsequently adopted by all Assyriolo- 
gists, do not hold good, and consequently initial ) and ^ will be placed 
under distinguished as and ^ 7 . There is no evidence that conso- 
nantal ^ and ♦ existed in primitive Shemitic. Their development in 
anlaut, as opposed to may be secondary. (Cf. ZA. ii. 279.) 

There must also be an coiTesponding to original m, and cor- 
responding to original n, as in itaplusu for nitaplumi. 

We hope to further the work as energetically and as rapidly as possi- 
ble. The preparing of the manuscript for publication will form a prin- 
cipal part of th(^ work of the Semitic Seminary of the Johns Hopkins 
Uni\rersity during the coming session. The first edition will, of course, 
in a manner be tentative — a basis for fuller and more complete work 
which we may expect to embody, in the course of time, in a larger 
second edition. 

We may say that the Baltimore Assyriologists are in good position to 
do their work~so far, at least, as material is concerned. The Johns 
Hopkins University has lately purchased a very important Assyriolog- 
ical collection, belonging to the library of one of the most distinguished 
Oriental scholars in Europe, consisting in early Assyriological publica- 
tions, pamphlets, and even newspaper clippings of considerable value 
and now almost inaccessible at any other place. Whatever, again, 
may be wanting in the University library will be made up by the 
large private collection of Prof. Haupt. In addition to this, Dr. Win. 
Hayes Ward, one of the pioneer Assyriologists of America, has kindly 
offered to ])lace at our disposal his unique collection of early Assyrio- 
logical publications. 

The usefulness of such a glossary as we propose is obvious, and the 
need of it is pressing. Even if Delitzsch or some other Assyriologist in 
Germany should supplement his Thesaurus by a glossary comi)iled ac- 
cording to our principles set forth above, the Johns Hopkins glossary 
wmuld%till better commend itself to English speaking students, who must 


** Cf. Haupt, SFG., 10; 20, 3; KAT® 492 and 522; Francis Brown, American 
Journal of Philology^ vol. iv, p. 343. 

* This seems to militate against the opinion that the in Assyrian instead of 
the Arabic ^ ^ more priraitite. 

Cf. Haupt, Sumcriacke Familiengesetze, p. 48, n, 3. 
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much prefer to study Assyrian through the medium of their own lan- 
guage, rather than through a foreign medium like German, especially 
as the language of certain German Assyriologists is more obscure tlian 
the cuneiform hieroglyf)hic8 themselves, and sometimes only to be 
understood by referring to the original texts. 

17. Prolegomena to a Comparative Assyrian Grammar; by Prof. 
Paul Haupt, of the .Tohns Hopkins l^niversity, Baltimore, Md. 

1 1. Assyrian, or more accurately speaking Assyro-Babylonian, is the 
name of the Semitic language found on the cuneiform tablets of Nine- 
veh an^ Babylon, as well as in the trilingual Acbrcmenian inscriptions 
of Persepolis, Beliistun, Hamadan, etc. ^ 

2. The inscriptions of the Achmmenian kings (i)arius, Xerxes, and 
Artaxerxes, l.-TIT.) are composed in three different languages : 

(i. The first place is occupied by the official language of the Persian 
empiVe, the so-called OJd no/, whose deciphermeiit by Geo.P. Gro- 
tefend, in 1802, laid the foundation of all euneiform rt^search. 

b. Then comes the so-called (Scijthian or) Sioilan version in the ag- 
glutinative idiom of Susiana (called also Elamitic, Median, Anzanian, 
and Amardiaii), and said to be related to Georgian. 

<:. And finally, the Babylonian version in the Semitic language of 
the ancient Mesopotamian empire. 

'i 3. Also in the cuneiform tablets disinterred in the valley of the 
Euphrates and Tigris we find a variety of languages ; several of these 
texts exhibit, alongside of Assyrian, a non-8emitic idiom, api>arently 
the language of the pre-8emitic aborigines of Chahhia, who founded 
the civilization of Western Asia, and invented the cuneiform system of 
writing. 

This so-called Proto- Chaldean has come down to us in two distinct 
forms : in one of them, chiefly magical formula^ and incantations are 
composed; in the other, hymns and penitential psalms. The hitter 
is designated, in the ancient cuneiform voeahularios of the Assyrian 
national grammariaiivS, by the technical term erne sal, generally ren- 
dered 'female language,’ or ‘ woman’s language.’ 8omc Assyriologists 
are of the opinion that the so-called “woman’s language” was the dialect 
of Simmer (the biblical Shinar)^ or South Babylonia ; the idiom 

of the incantations, on the other hand, being the dialect of Akkad 
(mentioned in the genealogical tablet, Gen.x.lO)^ or North Babylonia. 
Others consider the incantations South Bahylojiian or Sumerhm, and 
the penitential psalms Akkadian or North Babylonian. And recently 
the view has been advanced that these two species of Proto-(^haldean 
do not represent a local but a temporal variation. Accordingly, what 
we have been accustomed to term Sumerian and Akkadian is now 
spoken of as Neo-Sumerian and Old Sumerian, the so-called woman’s 
language being regarded as a later development of the idiom of the in- 
cantations (ZA. n. 200,1).*^ We cannot boast, therefore, of our investi- 
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p^ations in that line having yielded any resiilta which have met with 
general acceptance. Even the existence of a non-Semitic idiom beside 
the AsByro-Babylonian ivS denied by several distifiguished cuneiform- 
ists. It seems to me, liowever, that the theory of a pre-Semitic popu- 
lajbion in Chaldea is Cvstablished beyond all doubt.^ 

Whatever the relations of the various forms of the Proto-Chaldean 
language may be, they certainly have no direct bearing on Assyrian 
grammar. Nor need we consider the controversy concerning the alleged 
affinity of Sumero- Akkadian and the Ural-Altaic languages (JRAS. vol. 
xviii., part 3). In^the following remarks we will briefly designate the 
non-Semitic idiom of the Mesopotamian cuneiform texts as Akkadian, 
just as Jsve comprise the Scjmitic language of both the Babylonian and 
Assyrian inscriptions under the name Assyrian. 

. 'i4. The literature of Assyrian embraces a period of forty centuries. 
The latest cuneiform inscription is a small terra-cotta tablet, preserved 
in the Zurich Museum, containing a bond dated Babylon, in the month 
of Kislev, 3d day, 5th year of Piharis, king of Persia, i. e., according 
to Jules Oppert (BP. xi. 105), Pacorus Tl. a contemporary of 

the emperors Titus and Domitiaii. Pacorus’ accession to the throne 
took place in the year 77 after Christ. Accordingly the date given on 
the tablet corresponds to December, 81, of our era.’^ 

The test inscription of any length is a terra-cotta barrel-cylinder of 
Antiochus I., (born 323, 1201 B. C.), son of ^t?.tvhng 6 Na<dTcjf) and 
the Sogdianian princess Apama. It was discovered at the Birs Nimrud, 
and contains in two columns fifty-nine lines of archaic Babylonian 
writing. The opening of this interesting inscription reads as follows: 
A n t i ’ u k u s u , s a r r u r a b u , s a r r u d a n n u , S a r k i S s a t i , s a r 
B a b i 1 i , s a r nni t a t i , z a n i n E s a g i 1 u E z i d a , a p 1 u a, s a r i d u 
sa Siluku, sarri , Makaduna'a, sar Babili, anaku, which 
means, “Antiochus, the great king, the mighty king, king of the uni- 
verse, king of Babylon, king of the provinces, embellisher of (the tem- 
ples) Knagil and Ezido, first-born of King Seleukos, the Macedonian, 
king of Babylon, am 1. ’ Also Antiochus’ step-mother and consort, 
Queen I'r/^aranvV//, cuneiform A s - 1 a - a r - 1 u - n i - i k - k u , i. e., Astar- 
tuniku, and their son, Heleukos, are mentioned at the end of the 
inscription.*'’ 

^5. The earliest known cuneiform text, in Semitic Assyro-Babylon-* 
ian, is a short votive inscription of King Sargon, of Agade (i. e., ^^^^), 
who reigned about 3800 B. C. The inscription is carved on a small egg- 
shaped piece of marble, pierced lengthwise, brought to light by Hor- 
muzd Rassam at Abu-Habba, the site of th5 ancient Sippar 
According to Mr. Pinches it is the oldest object in the collection of the 
British Museum. The legend reads as follows: Sargani, sar ali, 
Sar Agade, ana il Samas ^n Sipar amuru, i. e., “T, vSargon, 
the king of the city, king of Agade, have dedicated (this) to the Sun- 
god of Sippar.’”^ The date 3800 is derived from the famous cylinder of 
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Nabonidus, found by Hormuzd Rasgam in the ruins of Sippara (Abu- 
Habba) in the 3 'ear 1882, now published V R. 64. Nabonidus tells us 
there that, at the Vestpration of the ancient temple of the Sun, in 
Sippar, he searched for the original foundation stone. He hjid the 
earth excavated to a depth of eighteen cubits ; and there, says the kiug, 
Hamas (the Sun-god) showed me the original foundation stone of Sar- 
gon’s son, Naram - Sin , which none of my royal predecessors had seen 
for 3200 years. Nabonidus, the last king of Babylon, and father of 
Belshazzar, reigned from 555-538 B. C. Consetjuently we obtain for 
Naram-Sin the date 3750 B. (1, and for Sargon, hii father, about 3800 
(PSBA., V, 12; ZK. ii, 358). The latter is the same prUice of whom 
it is related, on a tablet preserved in a Neo-Assyria:! copy, tkct 
his mother exposed him on the banks of the Euxdirates in a basket of 
bulrushes pitched with asphalt.® This interesting autobiographical 
sketch is, as I remarked, handed down to us only in a later copy ; the 
short votive inscription on the marble oval, howt‘vei\ is an original con- 
temporary document, written at the time of Hargon I., about 3800 B. C. 
— the oldest monument of Semitic speech. 

^6. The king mentioned under the same name in the Old Testament 
Isa, xx.l) is Sargon IT., Assyr. Sarrukenu arkil, the con- 
queror of Samaria® and father of Sennacherib, grandfather of Esarhad- 
don. He reigned about 3000 years later, from 722-705 B. C. 

While the votive inscription of Sargon I. represents the oldest monu- 
ment of Assyrian speech, the accession of Sargon II. inaugurates what 
may be called the golden age of Assyrian literature. The reign of the 
Sargonidian dynasty —Sargon, Sennacherib, Esarhaddon,^® and Sardana- 
palus — from the accession of Sargon IL, in the year 722, down to the 
fall of Nineveh, in the year 606, is the most flourishing period of Assyr- 
ian literature. Most of the cuneiform monuments which have come 
down to us belong to this time. Especially under the last great Assyr- 
ian king, Sardanapalus (mentioned as i Ezra iv.lO), particular 

attention was paid to literature : ancient tablets in Assyria and Baby- 
lonia were carefully collected, copied, transcribed, translated, and ex- 
plained, and formed into a great library in the palace at Nineveh, which 
Hormuzd Rassain, under the auspices of Sir A. H. Layard, rescued 
from the ruins of ages. The majority of the Assyrian literary monu- 
ments thus far brought to light, especially non-historical inscriptions, 
owe their origin to this source. 

7. The correctness of the chronological statenumt in the insAiption 
of Nabonidus, concerning the date of Sargon’s son, Naram-Sin, may be 
open to doubt. The fact that Assyrian literature comprises the oldest 
Semitic documents, remains nevertheless. We possess an inscription 
eighty lines in length, of an ancient Assyrian king, Ramman -nirari 
I., whose date must be fixed at about 1300 B. C., at the latest. We 
have the great octagonal clay prism of Tiglathpileser I. (containing 
almost 1000 lines), who, according to the statement of the Sennacherib 
35 
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inscription on the rock of Bavian, reigned 418 years before the Baby- 
lonian expedition of Sennacherib, undertaken in the year 690 ; so that 
his date must have been about 1110 B. C. (Lotz,’ p. v). In the Old 
Testament, on the other hand, we hardly have any portions reaching 
beyond 1000 B. At any rate the assumption of a greater antiquity 
for any of these is not as well founded as is the date of 3800 for 
Sargon I. 

1 8. The great age of Assyro-Babylonian literature, however, does not 
justify the conclusion that the language of these monuments exceeds 
the cognate idioms in antiquity. Edward Ilincks called Assyrian the 
eldest and best developed branch of the Semitic family of speech, 
giving it the name of the Sanskrit of the Semitic tonguesP The pro- 
priety of this designation may be questioned. At any rate it must be 
admitted that primitive Assyrian stands much nearer, both in its phonic 
and morphological material, to the parent speech than even classical 
Arabic. The forms of the language, as preserved on the extant monu- 
ments, arose under the influence of a few characteristic phonetic laws, 
and can be easily traced back to the parent Semitic stage. The 
inflections in Assyrian are certainly far more primitive than in any of 
the cognate idioms. 

? 9. Next to Assyrian among the sister tongues stands Ethiopic or 
Geez. Common to both are, e. g.: 

a. The absence of an article. 

The preservation of the oldest Semitic verb-form, the Imperfect 
Qal with accented “d” vowel between the first and second stem-conso- 
nants ; e. g., Assyr. i S b i r he breaks, G eez i s si b e r . 

c. The masculine i)lural ending “-ani e. g., Assyr. belani lords, 
Geez ba(')lan, originally ba'lani.^''* 

d. The termination “-a’’ for the tens; e. g., Assyr. eSra tioenty, 
§ i 1 a s a thirty, e r b a ’ a forty, = G eez esra, salasa, arbe’a , — accent 
in all these cases being on the final “L” 

e. The ending “-a” for the 3 pers. fern, plur.; e. g., Assyr. labs a they 
are clothed = Geez labsa; Present and Imperfect, isabira, isbira 
== Geez isabira, iosber^.^^ 

/. The termination “-ku” for the first person singular of the Perfect, 
generally called “Permansive’* in Assyrian grammar ; e. g., Assyr. isaku 
/ fuive , p a 1 1} a k u I fear; Geez g a b jI r k u I made; 1 a b s k d I 
was clothed (cf. SFG. 53). ' 

g. Tlie epen thesis of the “i” in the Imperfect of the intensive steip ; 
e. g., lire pis I enlarged, for urapi§, urappis (SFG. 63,2); Geez 
ifesem, iefesem he completes, for iufasim, iufas^im.^'^ 

h. The emphatic “-ma;” e. g., Assyr. ki sasu-ma or ki-ma sasu 
likehim; Geez kamdhd-ma (ASKT. 195).* This “-ma,” which also 


* I should like to raise the question here whether it is not possible that the 
appended -ma in the Arabic Vocative all&hfitnma O Gtod represents the same 
emphatic particle. 
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appears in the shortened form “-m," the so-called “mimation/’ serves 
at the same ^^ime as enclitic copula, just as Amharic “-m,” which corre- 
sponds to Ethiopio is used both as emphatic particle and in the 

sense of Latin quo; e. s*, Assyr. ina etuti a?iba labsii-ma ki-ma 
i^siiri subat kappe m darlmess they dwell and are clad like birds 
in feathered garments ( SI ). 518); a p t i n a p p a s ti - m a u r r u i m t li q u t 
eli ddr appi’a 1 opened an air-hole , A rabic m a n f a s) 

a nd the light fell upon my fae*'. 

i. The use of the suffix pronoun in adverbial expressions, as Assyr. 
i 1 1 1 a k s a 1 1 i s he marched eictoriously, G eez h 6 r a t k u z d he went 
away grieved (SFG. 86,2). 

h\ The use of the possessive suffix as a demonstotive pi't^noifn ; e.^c,, 
Assyr. *a ni e 1 u s u that nuin, like Geez b e e s i h il , or Assyr. i n a ii in i - 
su-ma at that time ^ (jtCCT. ba'ainatihu in that year . xxxvi). 

/. Finally, a (considerable number of words are common to both As- 
syrian and Ethiopic ; e. g., kisadu neelx^ plur. kisadati Geez 
kesad, plur. kesadat (SFG. 28,1); zunnu rain (for zunmu, Jl. 
4b) ” Geez zenam ; igaru cultivated land (SFG. 85 below) =- Geez 
hagar (cf. South Arabic ^ ^ca ) : muma'iru (== *m u m ah h i r u) 

master, commander (Senn. V. 70) Geez uiamelih^ir magister ; 
kidinu from kadanu to protect = Geez kadjlna ;! esidu 

om? (syn, Ijamamu sphere,, S^ 272 ; cf. Del. Koss. 72) ~ Geez Msad ; 
ebistu (or, with partial assimilation of the “b” to tluc following “s,’’ 
e pistil) deed,, especially e/idl deed (f acinus) — Geez abbas a criine, 
(stem tjoy ; cf., however, ZA. u. 354,1); mutu husband - Geez 
in (It (cf. D^np) ; isatu fire = Geez esat (cf. ♦Syr. issatayVeer, 
SFG. 47,2); inuisitu night = Geez me set evening (cf. and 

KAT- 508); dad me (stem Dn) districts (NLA. 60,1 ; HA. 50) ~- 
Geez adiam (stem ; selutii hostility (V R. 8,128) ™ Geez 

sal’e; daqa(|itu or duqaqu childhood (syn. ^iljbirutii, i. e., 
II R. 86,50) -= Geez daqiqna; tulu breast (\)Yo\). protuber- 
ance, cf. till! hill, and ^irtu breast, fern, of .siru high) Gcjez tala' 
(ZDMG. xxxiv. 761,1); akilu wolf (II R. 6,8; syn. zibu) Geez 

takuela); aabii lourrior (for §ab’u) = Geoz dabba’5 > cf. 

a mam to see Geez am m dr a to show; ruttu (Imperfect 

t Dr. Alfred Jeremias, in his interesting little b<Jbk on Die habylonisch-assyrtschen 
Vorstellungen vom Lehenmu-h dem Todr., Leipzig, 1887, p. 88, n, 3. translateh 4id1 nu 
by Knecht, deriving it from a stem kadanu to le<ul into captivity (V). 

$ Cf. also the Amharic zemb, which exactly corresponds to the Assyrian 
zumbu = zubbu fly (JI. 45; BAL. 89,1); and Geez u 69b, plur. au^iRb earrings, 
(stem , or rather = Assyrian an^^abtu (11, 40,40) or infjabtu (stem 

infigere) in the same meaning (BAL. 94,3), plur. in the “Descent of Ist^r,” 
In^abati (cf. col. I, 45 and col, TI, 44, inijiabati Sa uzneJ^a the mrrinffs of her 
ean). But the most striking instance, it sefims to me, is the Ethiopic word bO nht 
tribute, which is evidently identical with Assyr. blltu, constr. bilat, from abklu 
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/ 

u r a 1 1 i) to erect = Geez art^'a; sullulu to launch (Pael from 
Impf. i^lal to slide down, cf. 0^03 , Exod. xv.lO) =. 

Geez a^ldla (cf. Gen. vii.18; ua-^allalat tabot 1^'la mai, 

Dillm. ed. p. 14, Greek sTre^/^ptro) ; Sananu to compete (Impf, • 

aSfcdnan or alt . *10 an I fought) (jcqqz tasannana; takalu tohe 
stable or firm (cf. Del. Parad. 144) — Geez takilla (cf. Aram. to 
trust ^Amyv, ittakil he trusted, for *intakil, Inf. natkulu); 
nazazu to stand (Saphel suzuzu to erect) = Geez nazdza to try to 
raise, to comfort (KAT^ 511 ; cf. ^jpf 145,14 and 146,8, he 

raises them that are bowed ;*ragam u to cry (cf. Lagarde, Mit- 

theilungen, [i. 177)^® = Geez rags^ina to curse (prop, heschreien ; cf. 

: b^lDiqu to destroy (Pael of halaqu to fee, KAT^ 503) ~ 

Geez a b 1 a Q a (cf . b a 1 i q a) ; in a ’ u to be strong, powerful (LOP. 

r. 197) = Geez mo ’a to ^wnquer; sap an n to overpower (SFG, 74) — 
Geez s a f n a ( Amharic s a n a f a to triumph) ; n u b b u (Imperfect 
unabbi, unambi) to speak = Geez nababa (ef. for 

T * 

^^K()o(ptpt:heiv ') baru to shine — Geez barha; sab at u to beat (cf. 
Targumic ~ Geez zabata (with partial assimilation of the 

initial sibilant to the following '‘b;'’ cf. LOP. i. 197); “a’' not (= 
*aia) or “e” (SFG. 70) — Geez “i-” (cf. ? dob xxii.30) ; ‘‘-mi” ne 
(e.g., mi-nu how? V H. 1,122) = Geez “-nii” (e.g., efo-nu?) ; “-ni” 
also (e.g., iqabusi-ni they cnll her also, Pogn. Bav. 109) = Geez 
“-ni;” “-u” nowte (e. g., anak il am 7 not ? ~ anaku + hu) = Geez 
“-hu” (CV. Xli.) ; istn^^* /rom ~ Geez nesta in; suGttu this = 
“.s” + Geez ue’etu, fern. siMti = “s” + Geez ie’eti (SFG. 33,4) 
etc., etc. 

To be sure, so far as the vocabulary is concerned, Assyrian exhibits 
infinitely more numerous coincidences with the North Semitic lan- 
guages, Aramean and Hebrew, especially with Aramean. This is quite 
natural, considering the contiguity of their respective territories. But 
it does not by any means involve an especially intimate connection 
between Assyrian and Northern Semitic, let alone an original com- 
munity of life, as Delitzsch would have it (HA. 21 ; cf. ZDMG. XL. 
731,2). There is no evidence of these languages having ever formed 
an historically distinct group as opposed to the other branches of the 
Semitic family. Nor do the above-cited points of agreement between 
Assyrian and Ethiopic justify the assumption of a closer relationship 
between these two extremes of the Semitic territory. All the resem- 

(= *u a bftl u) to hri^ng (Hebr. V3in) the I having been changed into n, as In Arabic 
image = dSv ■ It stands to reason that bftnkt must be, in the last resort, an 
Assyrian loan-word, just as ibs (for n^3*) In the Book of Ezra. Cf. my remarks in 
Hebraica, vol. ra, p. 107, n. 2. * 
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blances enumerated above may be due to a preservation of peculiarities 
of the parent speech. It would be different if the forms i^itlbir, 
isdb^r could be shown to be new formations in both Assyrian and 
Ethiopic. Even in this case, however, the i)ossibility of a merely 
accidental coincidence would not be excluded. 

A closer historical community between any of the tiv(> various 
branches of the Semitic family of speech (A ssyriaiK Ethiopic, Ara})ic, 
Hebrew, Aramean) cannot be established. The reasons advanced by 
Dillmann (on p. 4 of his admirable grammar of the Ethiopic*. language) 
for a closer affinity between Ethiopic and Arabic cannot be considered 
valid in the light cff Assyrian resc^arch. Tlie difference between 

c 

and ^ e. g., also appears in Assyrian (e. g. liinietu huttrr, bat 
alibVw/M-, (Hub. rrapn nnd 2*711. coimtr. 2‘?n). Tbo ditforoiR-e 


between ^ and ^ is witnessed in Aramean (e. g. finger, but 

.v/cccp, Hob. J^inal short vowels, moreover, are as 

common in Assyrian as in Araliic and Etliiopic. The accusative, too, 
is regularly distinguished in Assyrian, as well as the subjunctive or 
voluntative, called in Assyrian prec^ative. As to the stem-formations 
of the verl), tliey ai‘c as manifold in Assyrian as in either of thc^ South 
Semitic languages, and the agreement between Ethiopic* and Arabics 
in the internal plural formations*-^ is balanc^ed by the internal passive 
formations }>reserved only in Hebrew and Arabic or as would jxn*- 
haps be more correc't to siiy, deveJoped only in Hcdu'ew and Arabic. In 
all these cases we have merely normal developments of primitive Sem- 
itic germs, no new formations, which alciiie could aff'ord conclusive^ evi- 
dence of a special affinity. So, too, the abundance in Arabic and 
Ethiopic* of stems with four or more consonants is only due to the 
expansion of a tendency in the parent speecdi. So-c;alled cpiadriliterals 
occur also in Assyrian. Accordingly a c*loser relationshi]) cam hardly 
be ])redicated for Arabic and Ethiopic, nor for Assyrian and Ethiopic, 
nor for Assyrian and Hebrew. On the othcT hand, we may safely 
maintain that, among all the Scunitic languages, Ethiopic ranks next 
to Assyrian in point of auticjiiity.*'^^ 

^ 10. The especial peculiarities of Assyrian in distinction from the* 
other Semitic languages are 

(i. That Assyrian does not possess the semi-vowels 1 and ^ (cff. 
Assyr. a r Ij u month — Ethiopic u arh ; x\f4syr. u m u , or rather o m u , 
day = Arabic iaum). Whether Assyrian in this case is oldtn* than 


1 and ^ of the cognate languages is difficult to decide.*-^*^ 

6. Also the two gutturals (or rather laryngeal s) H and ^ appear in 
Assyrian as M (e. g. alaku to go. Hob. 1?P ; a cj r a b u scorpion , 
Heb. inpj/); so too h, Arabic ^ (called Haut in Ethiopic), the 

weaker variety of while fe, Arabic • (Ethiopic Harm), the 
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stronger variety of H? is regularly preserved as Ij (e. g. 
but emu father-in-law, Heb. Dr?)- 

T , 

e. The common Semitic perfect form with ^ personal affixes is only 
in the first stage of development in Assyrian and relatively rare. The 
form which corresponds to the common Shemitic imperfect serves as 
tempiis historicum, and at the same time as praeteritum perfectum 
and plmguamper/rrtnni ; while for the present and future, the above 
described verbal form, with inserted accented ti before the second stem- 
consonant, has been preserved. Accordingly, a^bir in Assyrian does 
not mean as Hebrew 12 m I break or 1 shall breaks but J broke 
and Tlmve broken or I had broken : I shall break is a s ?! b i r. So-called 
permansive forms (with personal affixes), like sabrakii, which may 
mean either 7 have broken or 1 will break, seldom occur.'-^'^ 

d. All Assyrian nouns end in the absolute state in n, i, a or with 

“ inimation ” /m, no essential difference in meaning existing 

between these various terminations : k al bu , kal hi , kal ba or kal - 
b u m , k a.l b i m , kal b a m all simply mean dog. The appended nasal 
is (jertainly not as in Arabic, the sign of the status mdefinitns ; indeed, 
the contrary might be asserted. The mimation is really found in many 
cases in which the cognate languages would use the article, thus cor- 
responding to the appended n in Sabean.* 

e. Also in the verb — the Imperative and all forms with gender, num- 
})(‘r and i>ersonal affixes ex<‘epted — tin* final stem-consonant can take 
these vowels v and a or nun'c rarely i : uzaq qi pu , uzaqq ipa (and 
u z a q q i p i) mean only lik(‘ u z a q q i p 7 impaled?'^ 

f. The personal pronouns and suffixes of the third person begin with 

a sibilant and not with H, as in the other Semitic languages: he, she,' 
Heb. are in Assyrian su, si, pi. sunu, sin a for Heb. 

non , mn 

T •• T 

</. Similarly we find as the prefix of the causative stems in Assyrian 
not a breathing but the sibilant ‘"s.” A Hiphil or Aphel does not exist 
in Assyrian ; only a Shaphcl and the reflexive formations derivt'd from 
it, the and or with the change of antedental 

^ into *71 peculiar to Assyrian, SysnSa and 

h. The form SySinE-’K (of SySJnSN)) mentioned above, belongs to 
the tertiary formations with infixed Jjl peculiar to Assyrian. Assyrian 
forms, corresponding to the Qal, Piel,§aphel, and Niphal, the reflexive 

passive stems SynflN , ‘^ynaa , Sy^inE^a (or ‘^yfinSa), Syanja 
(or SyafiN). and in addition to these an 

‘^yfljriE'K (or ‘^ysjnSs), and ‘^yijjrija (or ‘?yfijm). 

i. Assyrian differs from the cognate languages in that it regularly 

* This explains why certain words like er^ltuw earth or napiStum life almost 
invariably appear with the “mimation.” 
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infixes the formative element of the reflexive passive stems, not only 
in the reflexive passive stem of the Qal as in Arabic but also 

in corresponding? secondary formations of the intensive stem ; e. the 
reflexive to umasser 1 left, is not utmasSer, but umtassor, or, 
with partial assimilation of the “t” to the preceding 0, iimdaJiserfS" 
k. It is noteworthy that the feminine verbal forms of the third per- 
son with prefixed are very rarely used, the form with the preforma- 
tive ^ corresponding to the third person masculine of the cognate lan- 
guages, being still of common gender in Assyrian.^^ 

/. Also the prefix J) , instead of the prefix Q in other Semitic lan- 
guages, forms a special peculiarity ot Assyrian ; e. g., n a i k u b t u char- 
iot, Aram. iM). nnDiD'-*’'' 

T : - ; - T T : 

ni. Finally, a large number of words are peculiar to Assyrian, espe- 
cially nouns, not occurring in any of the cognate languages. Of., e. g., 
bala tu to live, kasadu to conquer, paharu to gather, e k e m u to 
!<eize, tchii to (tpproach, destroy, (lebu to speak; labiru 

old, limn u evil, d a m q u propitious, r a g g u evil : q a t u hand, z u m - 
ru body, amelu 7nan, ardu servant, sa(]U chief, quradu warrior, 
z i n n i s t u female, s u m m a t u dove,* k a r a n u wine, h i z b u milk, k u - 
durru homidary, kunukku seal,\ sail am uknu crystal, 

p a 1 u reign, a p s u oceam,,X 1 a m a s s u ladl colossus, n e r g a 1 u lion colos- 
sus, c k i m 111 u spirit, s u k k a 1 1 u messenger, d u p s a r r u scribe, d i m - 
g a 1 1 u architect, a b k a 1 1 u leader, m a b h u magnate, in u h h u upper 
part, imhullii and imbaru storm, issakku priest-king, sakka- 
ri a k k u rider, a b a r a k k u graiul-vizier, m u 1 m u 1 1 u spear, h (? g a 1 1 u 
and 1 a 1 u or 1 u 1 il ahundamce, k i s a 1 1 u platform, m u s u k k a n u 
palm-tree, sussu mjarrof, neru vi/po^, Sar mpoi;, paramahlju sanct- 
uary, iiaru stone-tablet, musaru vnscrqdion, kimahlju septdehre, 
etc., etc. A number of these would seem to bo borrowed from Akkad- 
ian. 

'i 11. Although the Assyro-Bahyloniaii monuments cover a period of 
almost 4000 years, we can say that the language in gemjral appears at 
the same stage of development. Changes that Assyrian underwent 
during this long period of time are only apparent in a limited number 
of instances : the language of the Inscription of llimmon-nirari 1., about 
1320 B. C., does not essentially differ from that of the barrel-cylinder 
of Antiochus Soter, about 270 B. C, The script, at least, does not 
betray any material deviations. There is, #ii th(^ other hand, a marked 
difference between the language of th(‘. royal inscriptions and th« popu- 

* Cf. Dr. Cyrus Adler’s note on The Legends of Semiramis and the Nimrod-Ejric 
In the Johns Hopkins University Circulars, vol. vi, No. 55 (January, 1887), p. 61a. 

tin Armenian, accordlngr to Lagarde (Mittheilungen, i, 88): icvtx; cf, CV. xxxv. 
Dr. Jensen, ZA. i, 354,1, seems to have overlooked these passages. • 

t In Akkadian abzu . Some Assyriolo^ste consider aps u (t. e. the of 

Damascius) the prototype of ajivaaoc abyss. 
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lar speech as found in contemporary private documents, contract-tab- 
let^ letters, and reports (cf. PSBA. ix., 241). The language of the 
royal inscriptions represents more or less an artificial dialect kept up in 
the schools of the Assyro-Babylonian hierogrammatists in accordance 
with the old traditions. The ancient texts remained for all time the 
classical model for all the written documents composed by the learned 
scribes, and the archaic style was conscientiously imitated down to the 
latest period (ZA. i., 350). Certain peculiarities, moreover, are wit- 
nessed in the poetical language, in the religious and myt^iological and 
the magical and liturgical texts, especially so far as the syntax is 
concerned. These texts are almost exclusively interlinear translations 
from Akkadian, and consequently the Assyrian they contain is influ- 
enced by the non-Semitic original. For the syntax of Assyrian, 
therefore, this branch of literature can be used only to a very limited 
extent. The same holds good for the grammatical exercises and vocab- 
ularies compiled by the ancient Assyrian scholars for the explanation 
of the non -Semitic t(‘xts.'^^ 

? 12. The principal changes in the phonic material, as far as can be 
judged from the writing, concern the “e”-vowel, the labial nasal ‘in” 
and the two sibilants “s” and “s.” The “e”-vowel (i. e., a modified 
“a” or “a”) was confounded in course of time as in Western Syriac 
with “i”.: for resu /oyn/, emur //c they pronounced afterwards 
risu, imur, cf. Western Syriac riSd, nimar, instead of Eastern 

Syriac 

The labial nasal ‘in” passed gradually into the labial spirant “v” 
which must be distinguished from the semi-vowel “u,” English “w.” 
Instead of S i m a n u , K 1 s 1 i m u , e. g., the names of the third and ninth 
Babylonian months, they ])ronounced* S i v a n u , K i s 1 i v u rendered 
in Hebrew by p;p , ipp? ; for A r a Ij-s a m n u eighth months they said 
Arab'savnu, Heb. . Finally, the labial disap])eared en- 

tirely, like the Greek i- , especially in the middle of a word, or to use 
the terminology of Stnnitic grammar, the Q became an ; for sur- 
m e n u cvprm, they said s u r v i n u , and finally s u r ’ i n u . In the same 
way, in a list of the Babylonian months, the name of the fourth month, 
corresponding to Hebrew , is written I) u' il z u , I) u z u , for 1) u - 

V U Z U , D U III \\ z u .24 

I 12. In the case of the ty^o sibilants, “s” and “s,” a change took place 
only iyi, Assyrian, i. e., Assyrian prdper or the language of the Ninevite 
empire. In Babylonian the two sounds remained unchanged ; here the 
old tif was always pronounced “sh” and D a simple “s but in 
Ninevite Assyrian, a mutation came about, “s” becoming “s,” and “s” on 
the other hand “s.” In Babylonia, for instance, they said samsu 
fiUHj and sisu horse^ in Nineveh, on the contrary, samsu sun, and 
si§u horse. The name of Ethiopia, appears in the Babylonian 
Darius inscription of Naqs-i-Rustam as Kilsu; but in the Assyrian 
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pannals of Sardanapalus, as Kilsu, since Assyrian “s” was pronounced 
as 55^. Similarly the Elamitic district I as i an (in the neighborhood 
of Susa) is called orf a Babylonian tablet Iasi an , but in the Assyr- 
ian Prism inscription of Sennacherib las ’an. 

This mutation of ty and D iu Assyrian constitutes the chief differ- 
ence between the language of Nineveh and Babylon we can even say 
the only dialectical difference ; for the often repeated assertion that 
Babylonian possessed in distinction from Assyrian a preference for 
softer sounds, as “b” for “p,” “z” for “s,” “g” for '‘(p’’ does not agree 
with the facts. In the cases alluded to, there is no real phonetic 
change, but only a graphic peculiarity, occurring in Nincvite texts as 
well as in Babylonian. I shall treat of this question mor<^ fuHy in an 
essay on ttic development of the cuneiform system of writing whicii 
will appear in the next number of Ilehraica, April, ’88. 

In conclusion, I should like to state — Lagarde would say, uni kmiern 
Gercclitni in die Hilnde zu fallen ! — tlmt this ])aper, in its unassuming 
form as presented here, does not constitute a specimen chapter of my 
Comparative Assyrian Grammar, but a mere ahstrart of the general 
introduction to be prefixed to that work. Several important points 
which could here but briefly be alluded to will be fully treated in my 
book now in course of preparation. T shall especially endeavor to make 
the bibliography as complete as possible, an undertaking which, however 
desirable it might seem, would be out of place in the Pracredwgs of 
our vSociety.**^^ 


NOTES. 

^ Cf. Delitzsch. Die S%)ra(‘he der KossdeTy Leipzig, 1884, p. 19^2. 

2 Cf. Mltilieilungen dea Akademmlf-Orie'ntalM Vereins zu Berlin, 
Berlin, 1887, p. 6. 

^ I cannot enter here upon the controversy so freely waged by Assyri- 
ologists during the past ten years as to whether Akkadian be a language 
or a sort of cryptography. I expressed my views on this subject in the 
year 1881, before the P'ifth International Oriental (Congress held at 
Berlin. I think everyone who studies my little book on the Akkadian 
language, published in 1883, will arrive at the conclusion that, in the 
so-called Sumcro- Akkadian texts, we really have to do with a peculiar 
non-Semitic idiom. How far the Akkadian texts have been affected 
by Semitic influence is quite another question. We may readily admit 
that all the Sumero-Akkadian texts thus far known wen^ compo|ed by 
Semitic Assyrians and Babylonians, without in any way casting doubt 
upon the exintence of a pre-Semitic idiom in the Mesopotamian valley. 
Joseph HaMvy’s attempt— made, as I always recognized, with great 
acuteness — to preser\^e to the Semites the glory of the foundation of 
West- Asiatic civilization, leads to the most curious consequences. Cf. 
Eduard Meyer’s Geschichte des AlterVmmSy § 120, rem. Considerable 
comment has recently been occasioned by the fact that my learned 
36 
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friend, Professor Friedrich Delitzsch, of Leipzig, has come alarmingly 
cl0»e to Hal4vy’s theory. I trust that jbhis will be only temporary with 
Belitzseh. It seems to me that he, as we say in Xlerman, schuttet dan 
Kind mil d<m Bade aus. Nor can I restrain the surmise that, by the 
renunciation of Akkadian, so little favored among Semitic scholars, 
Belitzseh is trying—of course unconsciously— to ensure a more cordial 
reception for his Semitic assertions. Cf. Hal4vy, Recherelies hihliques^ 
p. 246. [See also Tide’s GescMchte, p. 486.] 

* (T. Delitzsch, Faradies, p. 214. It might be well to add that I was 
told last summer that this contract tablet in Zurich does not exist. I 
have written to Dr. Zimmern, of Strassburg, asking him to look into 
the matter at his first opportunity. [Cf. Dr. Hilprecht’s remarks in his 
review of Kaulen’s Anayr. & Bahyl. in the TJieoJ. Lit. Bl.^ Nov., 85.] 

^ Cf. Oppert’s paper in the Melanyen Benier (Paris, ’86), pj). 217"232, 
and Lyon’s remarks, PAOS. Oct., ’84, p. xvi. 

For the biblical forni of the name, see my remarks, Z A. ii. 267,2. Cf. 
also Dr. Win. II. Ward’s interesting article in the second volume of 
llehraica, especially p. 85 below. 

Cf. P8BA. vin. 243. A careful drawing of this celebrated inscrip- 
tion is published, PSD A. vi. 68, and an illustration, giving an idea of 
the general appearan(aj of this unique object, may be found in Budge’s 
Bahy/onia/n Life and Hintory^ }>. 40. 

^ (H*. Delitzsch, Fanaties, p. 209; Halevy, Melanges de. critujve et 
d'hisfoire, Paris, 1883, p. 162 ; [Tide, Geseh., p. 488, n. 1]. 

^ Cf. Sayce’s remarks in the London Academy of Oct. 22, ’87. The 
same question has been quite recently discussed by Dr. Hugo Winek- 
ler in the last number of Dr. Carl Bezold’s Journal (ZA. II., 351). I 
cannot sui)press the remark, in this connection, that I was really amazed 
at reading such truculent language in the peaceful columns of the 
Munich ZeitHchrift. I do not know how the editor can consider that 
compatible with the em^diatic statement, im fnteresse der jnngen 
Wlssenschaft irird Sorge getragen, jede personliche Folernik unbedingt 
auszusc/diesse}i . What are Opjiert’s nmiarks against Pinches, so un- 
sparingly condemned by the Redaction der Zeifschrift fur Keifschrift- 
forschung^ ZK. I., 278, compared with Dr. Winckler’s savage attack ! 
I remember that, in the summer of 1885, my calm statement (ZK. II., 
267), Tm funften Bande von Ft'of. GUder-deeve^s American Journal of 
Fhlologyy p. 70, n. 2, sind daran einige zeitgemdsse Benierlcvngen gc- 
hnupjt, as well as some similar innocent remarks, were refused admis- 
sion under the pretext that they were zu persbnlich. And now ! “Bel 
lirimilnnasi !” I will only mention in conclusion, that, if Dr. Winck- 
Icr does not know how to account for the in § a m a r a ’ i n , he must 
have rather peculiar views about Assyrian phonology. Perhaps he 
does not believe that means “heaven,” or tXjo “water,” since these 
words exhibit an instead of the Hebrew ^ . Nor does he seem to be 
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acquainted with the passage v, 8, 124. 1 do not think it impossible that 
the common Assyrian name Sa-ine*ri-na , i. e., according to the 
Ninevite pronunciatfon (BAL. I 12), Sam ere n a, refers especially to 
the cAty of Samaria, the capital of the Zchnstammereich ; while the Baby’ 
Ionian form S a - m a - r a - ’ i n (i. e. , according to the Babylonian pronun^ 
elation, § a in ar a ’ i ii = jnpp) in the Babylonian chronicle may 
represent (cf. 1 Kgs., xiii.82), i. e., the whole kingdom of 

Israel — Assy r. g i m i r o r k a la mat B 1 1 - H u m r i ’ a ( K AT^. 191 : 
COT. 181). The determinative alu instead of matu is of. no conse- 
quence; ef. K(1F. 9t!. Ilite}>i does not mean he destroyed (i bbul 
iqqur), but rather he deeastated. Accordingly the statement given in 
the Babylonian chronich*. S u 1 in an - a s a r i d a 1 S a m a r a b n i b t ('i p i , 
might safely be translated, Shalmaneser deimstated the eountry of 
SantAtria (cf. pKn-‘7D2 ‘?r’'l , 2 Kgs. xvii .5). Shalman- 

eser’s successor, Sargon, mi the other band, is the kasid or sapin 
ii I S a - ni (^ - r i - 11 a , i. e., (he, eonqueror (Ileb. 13*?) q/ the elty of S<t- 
maria. For the ending -en or -in in Hamerf'ua. instead of -bn 
in ITeb. see my treatise on The Assyrian E-vtaref pp. 17 and 

21 below. iCf. Tide’s (-rescliiehte, p. (>14. | 

For the genealogy of the Sargonides, comi)are Ifehraiea, iv. 52. 

Cf. Sayce, B]\ xi. 1. The inscription has been thoroughly studied 
by M. Henri lh)gnon. His work appeared first in tlui Journal Asiatlqne 
of 1883, and siibse(inently in a separate edition, under the title /nserij)- 
fion de A'ferov,-Nerar par M. Pognon, Paris, 1884. M. Pognon, who 
at present occupies the post of French Consul at Baghdad, has recently 
published an interesting new book on the cuneiform inscri})tions of 
Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon, which he discovered at Wadi Brissa, on 
the eastern slope of Mount Lebanon, about two days’ journey from 
Tripoli in Syria. Cf. Jjes inscrlptum^s Ixdyyloyiiemnes du Wadi Brissa^ 
par H. Pognon, Paris, 1887. 

We must remember, says Paul d(‘ Lagarde, in his Mittheil n/n (ye'll ^ i. 
(Gottingen, 1884), p. 58, that the documents of the Israel die language, 
as preserved in the Canon, extend over a period from about 909 to 
about 200 B. C., in the last three hundred years being composed by 
writers who did not speak Hebrew as a vernacular, but wrote it as 
scholars, in a more or less correct fashion. The remains of Aramt^an, 
of a relatively early date, are very scanty ; t^e later Aramean flourished 
especially from 250-900 after Christ, and Arahie. literature do^s not 
begin before 600 after Christ.—Also EtMopic literature? belongs exclu- 
sively to the Christian era. The oldest documents are two inscriptions 
discovered at Axum, of the pagan king Tazena of Axum, about 500 
after Christ. Cf. Aug. Dillinann, tlher die Anfdnge des Axnmituchen 
Reiches, Berlin, 1879, ^ 8, p. 220. For the Ethiopic version of the 
Bible, see 8. Beckendorf, in ZAT. ’87, 61 seq. 

E. Hincks, Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian Grammar (JEAS.) 
London, 1866, p. 1. I consider the name quite appropriate, especially 
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if we bear in mind that Sanskrit is by no means in all respects the 
m0st primitive type of the Indo-European family. ^ 

See my paper, The Oldest Semitic Verh-f^rm, JEAS. 1878, vol. X., 
pp. 244-252. It is noteworthy that, in f 7,6, we have a very curious 

Hebrew form which almost exactly corresponds to this formation,— 

. , / / 

addof oieb nafSi the enemy shall perse- 
cute my soul. The Present Qal of a stem radapu (Impf. irdup, 
irduf) ill Assyrian would be iriidup, iradduf. I do not mean 
that . is the same formation, but it can certainly serve as a good 

illustration. 

Fob traces of this termination in Aramean see my treatise on The 
Assyrian E-vowel^ Baltimore, 1887, p. 5. 

Cf. the Aramean feminine plural ending “-an,” e. g., 

Pan. iv.l8, corresponding to the fuller termination “-ani” in 
Assyrian ; e. g., i skunani = iskuna ; Syriac , in the Per-, 

feet with epenthesis of the final “i” in “-ani” — ppDp fnr |^E3p qata- 
lani. Cf. also npsj , i. e., n e f a 1 a , n e f a q a , Dan. vii.20 

and V.5 , ^^p {Kautzsch’s Gmmmar. p. 46), and Targumic K^Dp nr 
, Impf. . 

Cf., however, l^raetorius’ Ethtople Grammar^ ?? 41 and 58. 

^®For dragonia,n, Avssyr. targu m an u , cf. HA. 50; ZK. 

IT. 300. 

See Lagarde, Symmlcta, Ti. 23, and compare Assyr. in a in. = 
Arabic /row. Cf. aho Del., Prol., 141 below, and KAT^. 498. 

For traces of this formation in Hebrew, cf. W. H. Salter Brooks, 
Vestiges of the Broken Plural in Ilehreiv^ Dublin, ’83; and Wilhelm 
Jenrich, Der Pluralis fraefns im Hebrdischen, Halle, ’83. 

21 In the past few years it has been repeatedly asserted that Assyi’- 
ian is closest related to Hebrew. Friedrich Delitzsch, especially, has 
advocated this view in op]>osition to the relations between Assyrian 
and Ethiopic pointed out by myself (HA. 18). I believe my view has not 
met with general acecTitance for the simple reason that there are more 
jiersons who have some knowledge of Hebrew than of Ethiopic. If De- 
litzsch were not the son of the great Hebraist, but the olfspring, say, of 
August Dillmann, the- gre^t master of Ethiopic philology, he would, 
perhaijs, substitute Ethiopic for Hebrew.— People ei^tirely forget in the 
joy of recognizing the numerous alleged striking agreements between 
Assyrian and Hebrew that this likeness is occasioned by the fact that 
the literary documents of the two languages are contemporaneous. All 
these coincidences are due either to a direct borrowing of Assyrian 
words or to an independent simultaneous preservation or normal 
development of primitive Semitic speech. Who can say that the expres- 
sions and turns apparently exclusively peculiar to Assyrian and He- 
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brew, were not also in use in Aramean or Arabic dialects at the time of 
the Sargoiiidos ? It would be most useful if Assyriologists who spread 
themselves on this subject would first carefully study the Indo Kuro- 
pean literature on linguistic affinities. Even the study of a.^siugle 
little boolc like Johannes Schmidt’s Uher die Verwandtscfiaftsverhalt- 
nisse der tudogermoim^chtn Spracheu . or Brugniann’s paper in Tecli* 
mer’s ZeitsrJi.rift, j.. 22d, might give many a much to be desired enlight- 
enment. Of. also David H. Miiller’s remarks in the Vienna ZKM. T., 

m. 


Of. my remarks in the Johna Hopkins University Cirvnktrs for 
March, 1884, vol. ttt., No. 29, ]>. 51. My view that the seij’-vowel “u” 


did not exist in Assyrian was misunderstood ami eons^^uehtly cm»- 
tested. I havt‘ ch^arly defined my position on this ((uestion in an essay 
})ublished in the last number of the Munich Joui'ual of Assyriology 
(ZA. n., 259). So far as 1 know, the statements made in this fmper 
have been almost univ(‘rsally acce])t(‘d. Only Jacob liarth has taktm 
occasion (in tin* strange article, mentioned below, on the Semitic Perfect 
in Assyrian, ZA. TT., J82 below) to dispute* my tlu'ory. 15ut 1 am sorry 
to say that he does not uiuhn-stand me. ()th(‘rwis(^ In* would not talk 
about tin* sjiiro vtisehe Aussprache vines v in cases liki* ' 

I certainly never dnaimed of calling in (juestion the fact that Arabic 
and Hobi’cw possessed V(*.rbal stenns like with consonantal ^ , 

What my rtniiarks combated is the opinion that an Assyrian verb 
la mu could rei)resen( a parent Semitic I’hat is something 


different ! 

My theory about the relatively late origin of the IVrfect was tem 
years ago designated as more than bold. 1 had only the ])robleimitic 
support of T)r. Hommel, of Munich (sec* his Serrufen^ p]), 53 and 422), 
However, (‘ven this revolutionary view, involving a radical changiMn the 
entire system of Semitic grammar, is gaining ground. For examph*, 
Geo. Hoffmann, of Ki(d, one of the best Semitists living, has recently, 
in his r(wi<^w of Noldeke’s most excellent (but ratlnn* one-sided) artich* 
on Semitic languages in the Envyelo^ncdia Britonnica, very closely 
apin’oximated my position. See the LiUrar. (JvntrolhUitt of April 
30, ’87, col. 006 below. .David H. Midler, of Vienna, however, in his 
review of Nold(;ke’s article, in the Wiener Zeitsekrift fur die kunde des 
Morgvtdo ) kIvs (vol. I, p. 337), considers thisi stand-point untenable*. In 
the last nunibei* of the Munich Ze itself rift fur Assyrio/ogie (ZAt li, p^). 
375-38C), Jacob Barth, of Berlin, has advanced a m^w theory as to the 
nature of the Assyrian lm]>erfect forms. He takers thcjn to be Perfeict 
forms with personal preformatives, instead of the pejrsonal affixes as 
found in all the other Stunitic languages ! T do not belicivc that Barth 
will convert many to his novel viejiv, either Assyriologists or other 
Semitic philologians. If he had read Mr. Pinches’ papers on the 
Assyrian Permansive (PSBA. v, 21-31 ; VI, 62-67), and my former 
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pupil’s, Dr. McCurdy’s, article, The Semitic Perfect in Assyrum^ in the 
Leyden Congress Transactions (Part II, section 1, pp. 509-534), it might 
have prevented him from writing his essay. This would have been no 
loss for science, but a gain for himself. The only statement in his 
whole paper that really holds good is his final remark, that his results 
wahrHcheinlich heimu Sachke/nner emstUch heunrnhigcn werden ! I 
shall review the paper in the second part of the Beitrdge. I will only 
state here that Barth does not seem to have understood my article pub- 
lished in 1878. T never maintained that Assyrian possessed no Perfect 
at all. T only believed that the Perfect was in the first stage of 
development in Assyrian, just as 1 said above, 'i 10, c, in the fore- 
going Pndegomeim. 1 say, JRAS. x, 24(),2, expressly : “The common 
Semitic l^crfect is a new formation from the Participle, which has not 
yet been developed in Assyrian into a stereotyped tepse. The Assyrian 
has not lost it, a few traces of it excepted ; on the contrary, these 
apparent vestiges of its former existence are really the fresh nucleus of 
a form the growth of whicli we can watch.” Accordingly Barth’s 
assertion that all Assyriologists had unanimously denied the existence 
of a Perfect in Assyrian is not true. 

The forms Avith “u” occur especially in relative clauses, those with 
“a” after a ]>recedi!ig copulative “ma” corresponding to Hebrew forms 
like (cf. LOP. 1 . 198). Furthermore, in asyndetically co-or- 

T : ; ••• T 

diriated verbal forms, th<‘ second usually takes the overlapjiing “a.” 

2.5 the sibilant instead of the breathing in Southern 

Arabic, in the so-called Miinean dialect, re])resented by the inscrip- 
tions of Me’in. 

In Hebrew we find tiu* causative ^ in fame^ Ez. xxi.3 ; 

Job XV. 30 ; and Lev. xiv.37’ frmn “IJirp . 

snail, V' 58,9 ((pioted by Stade, ^ 149), cannot be a causative formation, 
the Aramean reflex of the ^ in this case being a , not a ^ , cf. 
Aram. ii'lhyr} Pro/., 125). In Aramean the formations 

are rather numerous ; yet a large number of them seem to be borrowed 
from Babylonian and Assyrian ; e. g., in Biblical Aramean to 

complete, to terminate, to save. In Syriac we find, along- 

side of 0/ (e. g., sam 1 i to complete), D as cauwsative prefix ; e. g., sa r - 
hib to hasten, saqbil to bring against, sausi to nurse. These 
forms must come from a di*alect in which , as in Assyrian, became 

D. • 

2'^ In Hebrew the infixed H only occurs in the Hithpael of verbs with 
initial sibilant, e. p., to guard ones self. It is not impossi- 

ble that all infixes in Semitic are due to a similar reason, the transpo- 
sition of the prefix having been first occasioned by the peculiar nature 
of certain consonantal groups and Slaving thence, under the influence of 
unif(»rming analogy, been transferred to other cases. 
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2® This is certainly an evidence of great antiquity. Also in the * 
plural of the feminine, the form m‘7tDpn is younger than njpDpv 
n was originally otdy the performative of the second person. That the 
performative ^ was used for the feminine is not wonderful, since the ^ 
is identical with the personal pronoun and , too, 

were originally of common gender. Tn Aramean, e. g., we have ’n*i3N 
hh fyth^r, for 1013^ , o>' 03*70 Ins h'hnj, for m a 1 k a h i , heing 
here still a masculine suffix. 

It has recently been observed that this J is dm* to dissimilation 
caused by the presence of a labial among the f(»llowing st(‘m*-consonants. 
Til stems without a labial the prefixed 0 remained ; while ili stems with 
a labial, no matter whether first, second, or third ^t(‘m-(|)asoTiant, "die 
dissimilation to J took place, e. g., ma nzazu from nazSzn to 
sit floioii^ but n a r I) a s u n’stiiKf phuu , for * m a r b a s u from r a b a s u 
to lie down. I have collected all attainable forms with Q and and 
the rule holds good throughout. Exiaqitions are <iuit(* rare and always 
occasioned by special circumstances. My investigation on this subject 
is already in jirint and will appear in the first number of the Beitrilge 
ZU7' Assyriofogie und verg letch end en srmiftscheii S/irdch wissev schaff . 1 
must mention here that the first proof of rny article, which went to 
press in the early part of September, w^as sent by somebody to Jacol) 
Barth sevciral months ago, along with the invitation to write a Gegen- 
art'ihel in the next part of the Munich Journal of Assyriology ! I will 
take up this unsavory matter at some other place. Here 1 will confine 
myself to calling attention to the fact that we need not by any means 
consider the prefixed Q in all cases more primitivii than the J . For 
instance, in the passive Participle namkilru, which would appear 
in Arabic as a form , the J seems to represent the original form. 

I believe this passive form h \ , as preserved in Assyrian, is a Niphal 

formation. The differentiation between the Perfect (or Infinitive) 
Niphal (which has the form naf'ulu in Assyrian) and the Participhi 
would then be similar to that of and in Hebrew. The 0 

of the form Jytijo instead of the characteristic iirefix J of the Niphal, 

it seems to me, is based upon the analogy of the numerous participial 
formations with prefixed 0 (=^0 sonteone) in the derivc^d conjugations. 
We witness the same influence of unifurmirende Analogic in Assyrian, the 
j of the passive Participle Jyiij being clflinged here into Q (cs in the 
(a)gnat(i languages), except in those*, cases wln'n* it was followed by a 
labial among the stem-consonants. 

Cf. SFG. 70. This principle, however, has been finite overdone. 
Ten years ago it was the fashion to derive as many words from Akkad- 
ian as possible (cf. Chald. Gen., 273-280; 8FG. 0). Delitzsch even 
explained g animal camel as non-Reuaitic (SFG. 70). Now a reac* 
tion has set in (cf. my remarks, ZDMO. xxxtv. 759) ; but this, too, is 
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going too far. In his Assyrian Lexicon^ e. g., Delitzsch would like to 
explain everything from Semitic (cf. Hal^vy, Recherches hihligues, fasc. 
6, p. 246) — very praiseworthy, but rather one-sided ! 

The syntactical peculiarities in the Assyrian version of the so- 
called bilingual texts, as compared with the unilingual inscriptions, 
afford a strong evidence for the existence of a non-Semitic idiom, 
beside the Assyro-Babylonian. This ought to be the starting-point of 
all investigations dealing with” the question whether there was a non- 
Semitic idiom alongside of Assyrian in Mesopotamia. 

I have fully treated this subject in a special treatise entitled The 
Assyrian E-mnoel^ Baltimore, ’87 (reprinted from The Amertvan Jour- 
nal of PJeUology, vol. VJii.H, pp. 265-291). 

I remarked, ZA. ii. 265,2, that kislimu seems to be a compound 
like the well-known kis libbi. In order not to be misunderstood, 1 
will expressly mention here that I am acquainted with foot-note 2 on 
p. 24 of Zimmenrs Busspmknev. [Of. the Vienna ZKM. l, 199.] 

A further treatnumt of this subject may be found in my artichj on 
the semi-vowel “u” in Assyrian, recently published in the third pai t of 
the second volume of the MunieJi Journal of Assyriology, 

Cf. Delitzsch, Die Sp7'(teke dev Kosslier^ p. 47, n. 1. 

'^*^1 have shown in the f/o/m-s* Hopkins Circnhirs i or August of this 
year that the great Irish Assyriologist, Edward Ilincks (born August 
19, 1792, tDeeember 8, 1866), discovered this difference between Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian in their treatment of the sibilants ^ and D, as 
early as the year 1857, illustrating it by numerous examples. Hincks’ 
merits have by no means been sufficiently recognized. Many discoveries 
ascribed to various Assyriologists go back to Hincks. I consider Ed- 
ward Hincks the greatest of all ('uneiformists, and it is my desire, as 
soon as I can possibly find the time, to set up for this really unique 
man a worthy biograjdiic'al monument. 

•^7 Of. my ASKT., p. 168, I 12, and Flemming’s Nehvehadnezza/r^ p. 27. 
For the scanty references which 1 deemed necessary to insert in 
the present abstract, I have used the following abbreviations, most of 
which are familiar to all Assyriologists : ZK. is the Munich Zeitsefndft 
fur Keilseh/rlftforschuiuj ; ZA., Zeitschrift fur Assyria! ogle (Leipzig, 
O. Schulze); KF., Records of the Piist (London, Bagster); HA., (i. e. 
Heb. and Ass 3 U*.), Dtditzsch, The Hebrew Language^ etc., (London, 
1883); JI., Hommol, Zwei^Jagdinschriften AssurbonipaTs (Leipzig, 
1879); PD., my pap(;r ifber elnen Dialect dcr sumerisehen Sprache, frot- 
tingen, 1880 (GGN.); OV., my little book Die akkudisehe Sprache 
(Berlin, 1883); ZAT., Zeitschrift fur (dttestamenfliche Wissenschaft^ 
ed. by Stade (Giessen, Bicker); NLA., Guyard, Notes de lexicographie 
assyrienne (Paris, 1883); LOP., Literaturblatt fur orientalische Philol- 
ogle, ed. by E. Kuhn (Leipzig, Schulze); SFG., my book Die sume^ 
rlschen FeimiUoigesetze (Leipzig, *1879); JR AS., Journed of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Gnait Britain and Ireland ; ZDMG., Zeitschrift der 
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Deutschen Morgenldndiscken Geselhchaft (Leipzig); PSBA., Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Biblical Arclmology (London); ASKT., iny Alf 

kadUche 'tmd anmeri^che Keilsehrifttexte, (Leipzig, 1881-82). 

» 

18. On a new periodical devoted to Assyriology and compara- 
tive Semitic grammar ; by Professor Paul Hanpt. 

In the early part of next year there w^ill appear the first uimiber of a 
new periodical entitled Beitrdge zur Assyriologie und vergleidhendm 
semitischen Sprachwissenschaftj and published by the •well-known 
house of J. C. Hinrichs, of Leipzig. It will be edited by myself in asso- 
ciation with my learned friend Professor Friedricli Delitzsch. 

The plan of this undertaking was conceived ten yeaic> ago (com- 
pare the announcements on the covers of my ASKT. and De^litzscL’j? 
Paradies^ p. 144), but various circumstances have hitherto prevented 
its execution. The Beitrdge are intended as a parallel series to our 
Assyriologische Bibliothek, including ray Akkadian and Bumerum Cu- 
neiform. Texts, Dr. Bezold’s Achoemenian Inscriptions, with the cunei- 
form text of the smaller Aclia^menian inscriptions autographed by my- 
self, my edition of the Babylonian Nimrod- Epic, Strassmaier’s Alplta- 
hetieal Index, Lyon’s Sargon, and Dr. Zimmern’s Babylonian Peniten- 
tial Psalms. 

All works which, for some reason or other, are not exactly suited for 
the quarto volumes of the Assyriologische Bibliothek will be united ip 
this new scries of the Beitrdge, which will afford at the same time a 
convenient repository for isolated communications of value and short 
texts of importance. 

Due I'cgard to the principles of comparative philology will be the dis- 
tinctive feature of the Beitrdge. The first number will contain among 
other i)aper8 an exhaustive treatment by myself of the Assyrian nomi- 
nal prefix na, with especial reference to the theory lately advanced by 
the Berlin Arabist Prof. Jacob Barth (ZA. II., Ill); then, the cuneiform 
text of the fragments of the 13th tablet of the Babylonian Nimrod-Epic, 
autographed by myself, after my copies made in the British Museum 
in the spring of 1883. Since the complete text of the 1 1th tablet with 
the Deluge episode has been published by Delitzsch in the third edition 
of his Lesestucke, we now have the whole i>oem in a reliable edition. 
This will be followed by an exjiosition of my new system of translitera- 
tion for Semitic sounds based upon phonetic investigations, a brief 
survey of which was presented to the Society by Mr. Edgar P. Allen. 

Finally, I will discuss some points in J^riedrich Philippi’s learned 
paper on the Semitic sounds ) and published in the 4(lth ^volume 
of the Journal of the German Oriental Society— with especial reference 
to my investigation concerning the semi-vowel u in Assyrian, recently 
printed in the last part (September, 1887) of the Munich Journal of 
Assyriology. 

I mention my own contributions first, because they are already in 
print. * 

Delitzsch will publish a photo-lithographic reproduction of a valuable 

37 
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Babyloiiiaii J^SinAdinnam) in his private possession, accom- 

p^ied by a translation and commentary ; perhaps also a full explana- 
tion of the aim and arrangement of his great Assyrian Lexicon re- 
viewed by Prof. Lyon at the meeting of the OHental Society held last 
spring (cf. Article 16). In addition to these, Prof. Praetorius, of Bres- 
lah, will furnish a series of contributions to the comparative grammar 
of the Abyssinian dialects, especially Ethiopic lexicography ; Prof. 
Fleischer, a note on a Persian loan-word in Arabic ; and my former 
pupil, Dr. Gep. Steindorff, now Assistant keeper of the Egyptian Mu- 
seum in Berlin — who, also, will shortly publish a Coptic Grammar in 
the Petermann series — will investigate anew the Egyptian names men- 
tioned in the cuneiform account of the two Egj^ptian campaigns of 
Sardana{)alu8. Some of these names were discussed in the year 1883 by 
Professor Adolf Erman, Director of the Egyptian Museum in Berlin, in 
an excursus appended to my Contributions to Assyrian Phonology pub- 
lished in the Procef'dings of the Gottingen Academy (cf. Nachricliteti 
von der Kdnigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zn Gottingen, 1883, Mo. 
4, pp. 112-115, and Zeitschrift fur Agyptische Spraehe, 1883, ]). 88). 

Our new periodical appeals by no means exclusively to Assyrian spe- 
cialists. The chief stress will rather be laid on comparative Semitic 
philology. Representatives of this line of research, to be sure, are still 
fewer in number than Assyriologists, who, however, are multiplying 
with a really alarming rapidity. In Germany only Gustav Bickell of 
Innsbruck, Geo, Hoffmann of Kiel, David H. MiUler of Vienna, F. W. 
M. Philippi of Rostock, Franz Praetorius of Breslau, and Bernhard Stade 
of Giessen can properly be called comparative Semitic philologians, 
and none of them, I am sorry to say, knows much about Assyrian. To 
this number may be added the name of the eminent English Arabist, 
Professor William Wright of Cambridge. The Nestor of Semitic Phi- 
lology, Professor Fleischer of Leipzig, as also Paul de Laga^rde of Gottin- 
gen and Theodor Noldeke of Strassburg, perhaps the most distinguished 
Semitists living, occupy a somewhat peculiar position not easy to de- 
fine in a few words. 1 do not wish here to indulge in petty criticism. 
Certainly nothing is further from my intention than to belittle the uni- 
versally recognized merits of these men. 

Especially characteristic of what I may be allowed to call the old 
school is its attitude towards phonetics, almost entirely neglected in the 
domain of Semitic philology. Praetorius’ remark (in the preface to 
his great work on the Amharic language, Halle, 1879, p, vi), that the 
Semitic grammars contained no Lautlehren but rather Buchstaben- 
lehre^h is not unfounded. The heading of § 24 in the latest edition of 
Gesenius’' Hebrew Grammar (Leipzig, 1885) still reads : Verdnderungen 
der schwachen Buchstaben •) und t ; and in the tenth edition of Gesenius’ 
Hebrew Lexicon (Leipzig, 1886) we read, e. g. on p. 88 : es wechselt der 
Buchstabe 3 niit dem hdrteren £j ; p. 866 : ^ ist Gaumenbuchstabe von 
mttlerer Hdrte; p. 762, the editors speak of the Ubergang des Buchata- 
bem in ^ und Nor have th^ Arabists risen to an appreciation of 
;he difference between sounds and letters. Even in the fifth edition of 
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Caspari’s Arabic Grammar, issued but a short tipie since (Halle, 1887), 
we have ii(» special treatment of phonology in distinction from the 
writing. All phonetic processes are more or less considered as graphic 
changes (cf. Mr. Jewett's review in the ximeriean Journal of Philology, 
vol. viii, j>. 361). It is gratifying to learn, however, that this is to be 
remedied in the next edition. 

The deplorable lack of interest in problems of Semitic phonetk's is 
no doubt chiefly due to the fact that these indispensable studies are not 
favored by the coryphees and leaders in the field of Semitic philology* 
For instance, Paul de Lagarde, as he freely admitted in his review of 
Hiibschmann’s treatise on the transliteration {>f Armenian and of the 
Iranian languages (reprinted in Lagarde’s Mittheilunge% , Gottingen, 
1884, p. 144), entertains towards phonetics the greate? t mistiiiet, Inheri'Jei 
perhaps from his great master and patron Jacob Grimm, who repeatedly 
declared that at the physiological treatment of sounds wiirde ihm die 
Luft allzu dilnn (cf. Merkel’s Physiologie der memchlichen Sprache, 
Leipzig, 1866, p. iv.). 1 recently tried in an incidental remark (ZA IT., 

£64) to define the difference between Aspirata, Spirans, and Affricata, add- 
ing that Indo-European linguists would perhaps wonder that I deemed 
it necessary to discuss these rudiments of ]>honctics, whereupon one of 
our greatest Semitic scholars writes to me, Snirans and Affricata are 
all one to him, since he does not demand of a technical term that it 
should indicate the exact nature of a thing. This, of course, stops all 
further discussion. 

I presume there will cnme about in the Semitic domain a distinction 
between classical philologians and comparative linguists as we see it at 
present in Indo-European philology. Philologians of the old school 
will hereafter as before ignore the results of comparative linguistic^ re- 
search and retain the old Zopf of the national grammar, which, as Paul 
de Lagarde justly remarks (in his review of Hart wig Derenbourg ad- 
mirable edition of Sibavyiihi ; reprinted in Mittheilnngeny I., 171”174)iH 
only of value as a collection of material. Prof. August Midler of Kdiiigs- 
berg expressly says in the preface to the last edition of Caspari’s Arabic 
Grammar, it would have a most pernicious effect if we should approach 
Arabic on any other basis ; the good language, he says, should not be 
degraded to a corpus vile for the experiments of promising Jilngstgram- 
uiatiker — a new expressii)n indeed to which Midler, I suppose, was 
helped by his colleague Bezzenberger. I consider this innuendo quite 
absurd. To demand of Assyriologists that they should stick to the 
Arabic national grammarians is just about as wise as prohibiting a 
Sanskritist from explaining Greek forms unless he knows the rixvri of 
Dionysius Thrax and Apollonius Dyscolus by heart. To malter the 
Arabic forms is not particularly difficult for an Assyriologist. If the 
treatises on Arabic morphology now at hand are incomplete and unre- 
liable the fault is certainly that of the Arabists. Theirs is the duty to 
bring forward the necessary [)hilological material for comparative pur- 
poses with the greatest attainable completeness and correctness. In- 
stead of falling foul of the comparative philologians it would certainly 
l>e far more useful to pay more attention to Arabic dialectology. A 
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oomplete compilation of the notices incidentally given in Arabic aii»- 
thors concerning dialectical peculiarities would be a great step in ad- 
vance. The JUngstgrammatiker will surely not degrade this corpus 
to a corpus vile provided that it is not brought forth by the Arabists as 
a corpus vile. 

I mention, in conclusion, that the Beitrdge will as a rule be published 
in the summer but not at regular intervals. The price will be reasona- 
ble, only one mark for the printed sheet of sixteen octavo pages, though 
the publisher is willing to pay the contributors about $10.00 per sheet. 
The time of publication will entirely depend on the quantity and value 
of the material placed at the disposal of the editors. Experience 
teaches that an obligation to print a certain number of pages every 
quarter* does not exercise a particularly favorable influence on the 
quality of -work thus published. 

Naturally the Beitrdge will principally contain studies of German 
Semitists, though other languages, especially English and French or 
Latin, will by no means be excluded. The editors would be most happy 
indeed to receive contributions from other countries, such as France, 
England, or the United States. I hope that above all in this country, 
where Semiti(; stddies have in the last few yeai's made such gi*eat 
strides, the younger workers in this field will always pay due attention 
to comparative grammar. It would give me special pleasure to publish 
in the organ of the new school a number of thorough studies from the 
pen of American Semitologists. 

19 . Animal worship and sun worship in the East and the West 
compared; by Rev. Hteplien D. Peet, of Mendon, Illinois. 

Sun worship prevailed at a very early date in different parts of the 
globe. It has left its traces on the early historic records, on tradi- 
tions, mythology, language, and art. The very forms of the temples 
had reference to it, and the symbol of the sun is found in the clothing 
of the priests, the furniture of the temples, and the adornments of the 
idols. These tokens show that sun worship was a most extensive 
system, out of which other systems have grown. Sun worship may 
have been preceded by more primitive systems, but it seems to have been 
more powerful and more extensive than any of these. We may indeed 
regard it as a form of universal religion, which reached the stage of 
universality before historic times. We may also view it as the connect- 
ing link between historic and prehistoric times. In prehistoric times 
it must have existed for a long period. The change to anthropomorphic 
systenjs was evidently slow. Animal worship and sun warship were 
closely associated in prehistoric times, and were perpetuated in parallel 
lines even long after history began. The human semblance was a later 
development, and yet we can trace in this country the idolatry which 
contains the human semblance back into prehistoric times. All these 
types were perhaps prevalent in the East before the historic period. 

I. We are to consider first the«animal forms which are found in the 
idols of the East. We find figures composed of aiiimal and human 
forms combined. These are held to be symbolic of divine attributes. 
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.This may be so, but another view is also possible. In America animal * 
worship preceded sun worship, and was perpetuated after sun worship 
was developed, and’ so we have the earliest and latest forms of nature 
worship in this country. We do not learn, however, that the animal 
forms which are combined with the human were symbolic of divine 
attributes, but we do learn that they were in a measure totemic: i.*e. , 
they symbolized the relation of ancestry which is contained in divinity, 
and at the same time expressed protection and power. 

1. It is noticeable that the different parts of the human form in 
America symbolized nature powers; tlie eye of Tlaloc, the Mexican 
god, signifying that he was a rain god, etc. The serpent is found 
among the ornaments of his dress, symbolizing the lightning, and the 
cross, symbolizing the division of the elements, the points of *the com- 
pass, the four quarters of the sky. 

2. In America the animals symbolized were wild, while in the old 
world the figures wore those of domestic animals, 8]K)wing that sym,- 
bolisrn was used by races which had ct>me up out of the wild state. 

3. It is common in the eastern symbolism but rare in America to find 
human heads on animal bodies. 

4. One and the same divinity is W')r8hii)ed in different Oriental 
countries under different animal forms. 

6. Is there any historic connection between the symbolism of the 
East and the West? There are certain symbols which indi(‘ate that 
there was, tliough some scholars hold that these might have arisen 
independently in different countries. A careful inspection of the sym- 
bols representing the sun shows such marked resemblances that historic! 
connection seems necessary to explain those resemblances. 

6. The successive steps are: (1) the totem system, with animals used for 
symbols ; (2) sun worship, with rude figures of the sun for symbols ; 
a combination of the two, including animal figures and sun symbols ; 
(4) nature powers, symbolized by animals, introduced as an adjunct to 
sun worship; (5) personification of the sun, the sun being symlK>lized 
by a human figure. 

These views as to the source of idolatry in America are suggestive of 
the source of idolatry in Asiatic countries. 

II. Symbols of the sun as they are found associated with animal 
figures in different parts of tlie East. In Egypt tliose animals are the 
phcenix, the bull, the hawk, the lion, the scarabanis, the goose, the cow, 
the vulture. Bedsides those animals, the ram, the fox, the jackal, the 
dog, the hippopotamus, the goat, tlie eagle, the crocodile, were sacred 
in Egy[)t, and most of them were symlwfs of the sun. In India, the 
elephant, the buffalo, and the ox were sacred; among the fiittites, 
the stag, the panther, and the lion; in Assyria, the leopard, the lion, 
and the dolphin. In Babylonia, the vulture and the eagle were very 
ancient symbols. 

The .correspondence between the symbols of different countries 
deserves attention. (1) The lion is a common symbol in Assyria and 
Egypt, and so is the sphinx. There are no sphinxes in America because 
there are no lions here. But there are composite figures reminding one of 
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^jphinxes. The significance of the lion in Egypt, Assyria, and Phoenicia 
is power, (2) The eagle or vulture is found in all countries. It was 
originally a sun symbol, but has now lost this significance. The vulture 
was a symbol of maternity in Egypt. (3) Th6 winged circle combined 
with a human figure combines the three elements, animal worship, sun 
worship, and hero worship. The golden egg is to be considered as con- 
nected with this symbol of the bird. (4) The serpent in the shape of a 
circle represents the sun in the Assyrian symbols. In America we find 
no asp or serpent circle, but we find an approach to it in the bow and 
the disk. There is also another figure which reminds us of the human- 
headed bird in the sun circle of Assyria. It is found in the sculptures 
of Cosumalhiiapa in Gautemala. The combination is different, but the 
elements are the same. We have the human face, the sun circle, the 
overshadowing wings, and the intertwined serpent. 

In Egypt there were four suns, rising sun, midday sun, setting sun, 

. and sun at midnight rest. A divinity was assigned to each of these 
portions of time, and a different animal represented each divinity or 
typified each sun. These animals were the lion, the ox, the hawk, and 
the cow. In Egypt animals also presided over different parts of the 
country. This is to a degree true in America. There we find different 
suns, or different animals to typify these suns. The points of the com- 
pass are also typified by different animals. 

III. Transition from animal worship to sun worship, and from sun 
worship to a reveren(!e for the personal attributes. 

1. In America we begin witli the superstitions of the savage about 
animals, but we end in a very high stage of symbolism, in which per- 
sonal attributes are re])resented by the combined figures. (1) The fig- 
ures of wild aniinals are found among the emblematic mounds of 
Wisconsin, protecting villages, guarding caches, etc. (2) In the mounds 
of Tennessee are found shell gorgets with rude and simple figures of 
the sun and moon but without animal figures. We have however 
other engraved relics which show that both systems were combined. 
(3) We have even human semblances in the mounds. Such is a shell 
gorget from the McMahon mound in Tennessee, representing two human 
figures, plumed and winged and armed with eagle’s talons, engaged in 
mortal combat. (4) Among the Pueblos we find symbols of the sun 
attended by animal and human figures. Here we see an advance on the 
totem system of the mound builders. Animal worship has been lifted 
and combined with sun worship. (5) Mexico furnishes another stage of 
animal worship and sun worship combined. The four quarters of the 
sky are symbolized by different animals. The dragon appears. Every 
day has an animal divinity. The months and years are named after 
animals. The symbolism of Mexico and Central America is very 
elaborate, and shows a great advance on that of New Mexico. 

2. The progress of thought is also apparent in the old world. The 
earliest symbols are rude, the later are more elaborate and ai;e signifi- 
cant of advanced thought. The^ change is clear to one who compares 
the Hypocephali recently discovered in Egypt with the older Babylonian 
carved seals. As connecting links between the two we have the sym- 
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bols and inscribed animal figures found at Jerabis and Sindjirli. Twg 
things are noticeable in all these symbols, whether ancient or compara- 
tively modem : viz. ,• the sun symbol is everywhere present, but it is 
attended by animal figifres. Thus archaeology makes a closer record 
than history or mythology does of the alliance between these" two 
forms of worship. There are several stages of progress : but we have 
not time to dwell upon them. In closing we refer to two or three 
points only. 

Let UB consider first the bird on a proto-ionic capital found by Dr. 
Ward in Mesopotamia. “ This bird is evidently the symbol of the seated 
divinity. Before them are two worshipers, each with a liand raised in 
adoration. Behind them are two animals, a hare and a ’lian^aroo (we 
should say ibex). The seated divinity in dress and iyi)e ta»res us bacic 
to the Babylonian cylinders of 2000 and 3000 B. C.’’ Notice the dates 
ascribed to this cylinder and the figures upon it. Prof. Frothingham 
says “kangaroo.” It looks to us more like a mountain goat or ibex. 
We have taken the position tliat some oi‘ the earliest inscriptions indi- 
cate that animal worship prevailed before the iirst ancestors migrated 
from their early home among the mountains of Thibet to the plains of 
Shinar, that they had a totem system dmilar to that of the North 
American Indians before they migrated. Th(^ hare and the ibex on 
this cylinder seem to confirm our position. The bird reminds us of the 
thunder bird of the Thlinkets and of the Aztecs, but it may have been 
a mere sign of royalty. The question is whether the symbols on thes(‘ 
early seals and cylinders had reached to the stage where lieraldry was 
adopted and understood. We think that the totem system would 
account for them, and yet they may be ascribed to a system of heraldry. 
There is another seal or cylinder in the Do Clercq (iollection in which 
a bird with spread wings is represented as in the air three times 
repeated, with the symbols of the sun and moon benc^ath and seated 
divinities facing these symbols. Here we have heraldry, for the birds 
with the spread wings may have been the <uisigns of ])ower, and yet 
we have mythology, for the sun and moon are there and evidently were 
objects of worship. Layard says that “sacred birds belong to the 
Babylonian and Assyrian religion and were connected with magic.” 
Tlie progress of the totem system into the magic arts was manifest in 
the old world as well as in the new. The magician and the “medi- 
cineman” are analogous tefins. The Eleusinian mysteries and the 
mysteries among the Zunis have some })oints of resemblance. Both 
came out of an elaborate system of sun worship and both were expres- 
sive of the operations of nature. We have then three stages of progress : 
the totem system, the primitive heraldry, and the introduction of mag- 
ism, There are several stages beyond. (1) The sun divinity is personi- 
fied and animal figures represent the attributes of the divinity. This is 
the first stage apparent in Egypt. (2) After that there is an esoteric sig- 
nificance to the gods. Isis and Osiris and Horus are very different from 
Ra and Set and Neph; as different «/S the intellectual is from the 
physical. The story of Isis and Osiris and Homs is allegorical. Here 
we have two stages. (3) The Hypocephali introduce another stage— the 
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theological — or rather psychological, for the doctrine of the soul is 
brought in and dwelt upon exteiisively by these 83 rmbols. Notice, 
however, that the sun symbol is perpetuated as well as animal 
figures. These Hypocephali are divided into ti^f o parts to represent the 
two spheres, the upper and the lower. The boat or ark is always in 
the center of the sphere or disk. The soul is conveyed in the ark to 
the west, the land of the setting sun. 

We might speak of the survivals” in these figures, “survivals’’ 
from sun woi^jhip.in the form of the disk and its divisions into hemi- 
spheres, also “survivals” from animal worship in the animal figures, 
but we have not time to dwell on this. Others have spoken of the 
universality of' certain animal myths or animal symbols, such as the 
hare, the* owl, etc., as if these were survivals from primitive totemisra. 
There certainly has not been much progress made in these myths, and 
it is a question whether the hare exjwessed the action of the sun in its 
various movements or symbolized the attributes of the divinity. The 
Egyptian word for hare may have several different significations: ‘to 
start up,’ ‘to open,’ to ‘transgress or overleaj),’ etc. ; but what has 
the Egyptian word to do with American symbolism? Linguistic 
analogies in different countries are certainly not sufficient to account 
for the universality of this myth about the rabbit or the hare. Is it 
because the hare is everywhere found that it is taken as a tribal totem 
in all countries, and because it fitly symbolizes or represents a nature- 
power ? The progress of thought may be recognized in the history of 
this single animal myth, for the hare itself has passed through all the 
stages from the simple totemism up to the psychological symbolism, 
and is the best instance of a “ survival of the fittest*’ which we have on 
record. 

20. Korea in its relations with China ; by William W. Rock- 
lull, Secretary of the I nite<l States Legation at Peking. 

The paper of Mr. Rockhili was a review of the political relations ex- 
isting between Korea and China during the past five hundred years, 
with copious extracts from Chinese authorities. 

From the Annals of the Ming Dynasty we learn that in 1392 Song Ke, 
the founder of the present reigning dynasty in Korea, sought and ob- 
tained the recognition of the Emperor of China. He sent in return for 
this favor valuable presents, and his successors from time to time did 
the same. China, also, during the Japanese invasion of Korea, made 
contributions both of men .and money to her defense, prompted less 
perhaps by friendly feeling than by the dread of possible danger to 
herself in the success of the Japanese. 

In the Sheng wu cMh (the history of the campaigns of the present 
dynasty) is found an account, which Mr. Rockhili translates at lengthy 
of the Manchu invasion of Korea. This was in retaliation for aid 
given by the Koreans to the Ming dynasty, and resulted in the complete 
defeat and submission of Korea In 1687. An annual tribute was im- 
posed and 9 , tablet was erected by the Koreans at Song p’a, where th© 
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Manchu army had been encam])ed, j^ommemorating in CliineBe, Man- 
chn, and Mongol tlie virtue and benevolence of the Manchu sovereign. 

The Ta ching hur tien ^Institutes of the Ta ching Dynasty) furnif b('K 
data for a sketch of the reLations since su])sisting between the 
countHes. The amount of the tribute was gradually rcHiuced, and Korea 
likewise acquired valuable privileges of trade with China. 

An extract from the narrative of Po (^hiin, a Cliinese Envoy to Korea 
in 1843, givt^s a detailed account of the ceremonies with which lie was 
received. 

Mr. Rockhill gives in (conclusion th(‘ (Jliinese text aini a translation of 
the Hong p’a inscription mentioned above. 

Two maps (copied from native Koivan authoriti(‘s, one ol the capital, 
S(’)ul, the otlier of its (uivirons, ncconqiany tin' p.aper. 

After a vote of thanks to tlu‘ Johns Ilojtkins l'niv('rsity for 
the use of Hopkins Hall as a ])lace of nuMding, th(‘ Society ad- 
journed, to meet in Boston, on WcaliK'sday, May ^2 18HS. 
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The Soc,ioty met on Wednesday morning at U) oVloek in the 
hall of the American Academy. The President, Professor Whit- 
ney of 'New Haven, being absent, the Vice-President, Rev. Dr. 
Peabody of Cambridge, called the assembly to order and ])r(‘sided 
during the first ]>art of the morning session ; after which, the 
Vice-PresideTit, Rev. Dr. Ward of New York, took the chair, 
and ])resided for the'rest of the meeting. 

Tlu^ liecording Se(^retary, Prof(*ssor Lyon of Cambridge, r(^ad 
the minutes of the foregoing meeting and th(‘y were aj)|>roved. 
The general order of yjroceedings for th(‘ day was announced, and 
thereupon the reports of the retiring officers w(U(‘ }>resented. 

Th(? accounts of the Tn^asurer, Mr. Van Nanu^, were referred, 
with the f)ook an<l vou(‘.hers, to Dr. W. H. Ward and Professor 
T. H. Hall, as a Cornmitti‘e of Audit, and upon examination were 
reported to be corre(^t. 1^110 following is a summary of the ac- 
counts : 

RECEIPTS. 


Balance on hand, May llth, 1887, 

Ass^sments (09) paid for year 1887-88, 
Assessments (26) for other years, - 
Sal(^ of Journal, - . . - 

Interest on bank-deposit, - - _ 


- $1,520.87 
$405.00 
180.00 
- 67.(58 
55.68 


Total receipts for the year, 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Printing of Journal (on account). 

Printing of Pro(;eedings, - - - - 

Correspondence (postage, job-printing, etc.), 
Journal (2 vol’s) returned, 

Total disbursements for the'^year, 

Balance on hand, May 1, 1888, - - - 


748.86 


$2,268.73 


$291.00 

461.14 

65.92 

6.00 


824.06 

1,444.67 


The Bradley type-fund now amounts to .$1,127.62. 


$2,268.73 


The Librarian, Mr. Van Name, reported as follows : 

The additions to the Society’s library for the past yc^ar, 1887- 
88, amount to fifty-two volumes, one liundred and sixty-seven 
parts of volumes, and fifteen pamphlets. As usual the exchanges 
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received from corresponding Societies make up the larger part of 
this increase. Two gifts however require special mention ; JJm 
Aegyptische Todtenbu^h der xviii. bis xx. Dynastic^ from the 
editor, Professor Edouard Naville ; and from the Government of 
India twenty-one volumes, among which ai-e Alhirum'^s Indm^ the 
Arabic text edited by Dr. Edward Sachau, the first volume oi 
the Archwological iSnrcey of Sonthern India, and tlie second 
edition of Hunter’s Imperial Ga>zetteer of India, in fourteen vol- 
umes. The titles of printed books now number four thousand 
three hundred and ninety-one. To the manuscripts there have 
been no accessions, and the number remains as last year, one hun- 
dred and sixty-two. * 

The Corres[)onding Secretary, Professor Lanman of Caul- 
bridge, announced for the Committee of Publication tliat tin* 
printing of the Kauyikasutra was making slow but steady {>ro- 
gress ; and that a large amount of material was on liand for 
publication, contributed by Professor lIo[>kins of J5ryn Mawr, 
Mr. Rockhill of the U. 8. Legation at Peking, Professor Hall of 
the Metropolitan Muscuim in New York, and Professor Morris 
Jastrow of the irniversity of Pennsylvania. 

On behalf of the Hoard of Directors, the cJiairinan, Dr. Pi*a- 
body, annoiUHicd that the next me(‘ting would be held on Wednes- 
day October 31 , 1888 , either at New Haven or at ]*hiladelj>hia, 
the duties of the C/onimittee of Arrangements to be performed 
by the l^resident and the Treasurer in the one case, or by 'I’alc^ott 
Williams Es(j. and Professors Hopkins and dastrow in the other. 
The Committee of Publication had been reaj)pointed, so that it 
consists, as before, of Messrs. Salisbury, Toy, Van Name, W. 11. 
Ward, and W. D. Whitney. 

The Directors proposed and rec-ommemhid to the So(;iety for 
election the following persons : 

As Corresponding Member — 

Prof. Eberhard Nestle, of Uliii r 
and as Corporate Members — 

Mr. Edgar Pierce Allen, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimon^ ; 

Mr. Stewart Culin, Philadeli»hia ; 

Mr. Jacob Grape, Jr., St. John s College!, Annapolis, Md.; 

Rev. William Elliot Griffis, Boston ; 

Mr. John Dyneley Prince, Columbia Collng’Cj New York City ; 

Mr. Hugo Albert Rennert, University of Pennsylvania, Philad^^lphia ; 

Rev. James E. Rogers, Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee. 

The gentlemen thus proposed were duly elected. 

Tile Chairman named as a committee to nominate officers for 
the ensuing year the Rev. Messrs. Dickermaii and Henry F. 
Jenks, and Prof. L. H. Elwell. • The Committee subsequently 
reported, proposing the re-election of the old board, with the 
substitution of the name of Professor John Phelps Taylor of 
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Andover for that of Professor Avery, deceased. The proposal of 
the Committee was ratihed by the meeting without dissent.* 

The names of those who have died during the year are as 
follows : 

• .The Honorary Members — 

Prof. Heinrich Lebereoht Fleischer, of Leipzig : 

Prof. August Friedrich Pott, of Halle ; 

and the Corporate Members — 

Prof. John Avery, of Brunswick, Me. ; 

Mr. Henry A. Homes, of Albany, N. Y.; 

Dr. Alexander Meyrowitz, of New York City : 

Dr. Peter Parker, of Washington, D. C. 

Both Fleischer and Pott went down to the grave full of years 
and honors. Tlie former was born in J801 ; and the latter in 
the next year. Fleischer had already consecrat(‘d himself in the 
twenties to the study of Arabic and Persian antiipiities — in ]>art, 
under the influence of liis friend Silvestre dt; 8acy. Fleischer 
(Jeeined his work in the cathedra to be perha])s of even more 
im])ortance than his work as a writer. At any rate it is given 
to few to be so widely revered and loved as a tc‘acher. Both 
he and Pott stood among tlie tii-st four enrolled on the list 
of the German Oritmtal Society, and irj its (establishment th(?y 
both took an active* ])art. Pott’s mind was of extraordinary 
versatility and his a(*.(jnisitions wer(‘ of vast range. Mis name 
is justly c.oui)led with those of Jb)pp arnl (irimm as of one of th(‘- 
founders of the scicuice of C'ornparative l^hilology. If his JlJtynujhh 
(flHchc ForHchnnyen have been used at first hand by only a few, 
they have not on this a(tcount been without a ])owerful and lasting 
influence on the progress of this discipline. 

The junior of Pott by only a couple of years, Dr. Parker, after 
studying at Yale Colh'ge, went out to (fliina at the early age of 
thirty. He established at Canton a hospital which his professional 
skill soon made crowded and famous ; and, in the capacity of a 
missionary-physician, and later in the diplomatic fiehl, iK^faith- 


*Thc iiainoH of tho bojird as now constituted may be ^iven for couveiiicnee : 
President. Professor W. D. Whitnoy. of Now Haven: — Vice-PrtsiderLls, Kev. A. P. 
Peabody, of Cambridge; i'rofossbr E. E. Salisbury, ol Now Haven; Rev. \V. H. 
Ward, ol^'New York; — Uecording Secretary, Professor 0. H. Lyon, of Cambridge ; 
— Oorresjionduiy Secretary, Professor C. R. Lanman. of Cambridge; — Secret ry of 
the Classical Section, Professor W. W. Goodwin, of Cambridge; — Treasurer and 
Librarian, Mr. Addison Van Name, of New Haven; — Pi/rectors, Professor John 
Pbelp 8 Taylor, of Andover, Mass ; Professor Josepb Henry Thayer, of Cambridge, 
Mass.: Mr. Alexander I, Ootheal and JProfessor Isaac H. Hall, of New York: 
Professor Edward W. Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr, Penn.; and President Daniel C. 

Gilman and Professor Maurice Bloomfield, of Baltimore. 

% 
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fully served his day and generation, with honor to himself and 
our country. Hc/lied Jan. 10, 1888. 

ProfesBor Avery was born at Conway, Mans., 8ei>t. 18, imi 
and died at North Bridgton, Maine, Sept. 1, 1887. He graduated’ 
at Amherst in 1861, and soon after went to New Haven to «tudu 
Sanskrit with Professor Whitney. In 1807 he went to Germany 
to continue his favorite studies at Tubingen and Berlin. He was 
Professor of Greek from 1870 tb 1877, at Iowa ('ollege ; and 
from 1877 till his death, at Bowdoin. Of late years his studies 
had been devoted to the Aboriginal Tribes of ^India and their 
languages, preliminary sketches of which he has from time to 
time published in the Proceedings of our Orieiltal meetings, 
where he was one of the most faithful attendants. Ife was" a 
man of singular modesty and simplicity of character, and a 
devout and earnest Christian. 

Mr. Henry A. Homes was horn at Boston in i81i^. He spent 
the prime of his life (1888-56) in missionary and di[)lomatic ser- 
viee in the East, and his later years as Librarian of the Library 
of the State of New York at Albany. 

Dr. Meyrowitz was known especially as a Talmudist, and died 
at New York in August, 1887, aged about 71 years. He was 
born of Jewish j)arents in Wilna, Poland, and educated for tlfe 
rabbinical chair. The critical study of thc^ Old Testament over- 
turned his Jewish orthodoxy. Under tlie tcaclung of Ih-ofcssor 
Franz Delitzsch of Leipsic, he acce})ted ( Jiristianity. In 1848 lie 
was a tutor in Hebrew at Bristol Colleg(‘, England ; and in 1869 
lie came to New York, and was appointed Professor of llclirew 
tliere. Latt*r, in 1876, he be<*anie the immmhont of a similar 
chair at the University of th(‘ State of Missouri, wliere lie re- 
mained until the failuie of his siglit, about 1880. 

The C'Orrespoiuling Secretary brought to tlie notices of tln^ 
Society some mattiirs of interest from the miscellaneous c.orrt*- 
spondence of the half year. Mr. Rockhill writes that he ex[)cc4,s 
to leave P(‘king early in April and to arrive in the United States 
about the first of June. He s(‘nds a j)aper supplementary to the 
one presented at the last Oc^tober meeting, and also a photograph 
of the gate at Soul where the King of Korea go(^s to r(*ceive tin; 
envoys from the C/hinese Enijieror. The gate hears tlie inscrij)- 
tion IThiij (i'ti 'inen, ‘the reception of (tlie iinjicrial) lionnty gate.’ 
It is realiy a pai Jon or arch. It rests on }>illars of fine granite ; 
and the superstructure is painted in tlje ordinary bright Chinese 
fashion and is of a juirely CJiinese style of architecture. ^ 

President Gilman sends a finished copy of the iu!W edition of 
the tcov arKKXroXoov with iacsiiiiiles of the (‘iitire man 

uscript thereof in the library of the Most Holy Sepulchre, at Jeru- 
salem. He also sends a letter from Rev. Dr. C. K. Hale, Dean of 
the Cathedral at Davenport, Iowa, in which is transcribed from a 
Greek newspaper published at Constantinople an at^count of a 
murderous assault committed upon the Pfitriarcli of Jerusalem 
•to whom we owe the reproduction of the manuscript as he 
journeyed to Jericho. 
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Rev. Lawrence H. Mills, in a letter dated Oxford, April 5, 
1888, reports that he is making final arrangements for his com- 
plete edition of the Gfithas. 

^ This will contain : 1. the original text in Zend characters ; 2. a trans- 
literation thereof ; 8. a literal Latin, and 4. a metrical English trans- 
lation ; of the Pahlavi i)araphrase, 5. the deciphered text in Roman 
letters, and 6. an English version ; of the Sanskrit paraphrase, 7. the 
text, and 8. the translation ; and 9. the Parsi-Persian paraphrase. 
The first volume, of 893 pages, was distributed to leading A vesta schol- 
ars in 1888 (see Proceedings for Oct. 1888, vol. xi.). The completion of 
the second volume was then deferred, pending the working out of the 
translation of the Gathas, later Yasna, Visparad, etc., contained in vol. 
xxxi. of the Sacred Books of the East, This last was j)ublished in May, 
1887. Mr. Mills’s second volume will contain from 150 to 260 pages, 
according to the amount of assistance received. A subvention of £50 
has been obtained from the Secretary of State for India. The price of 
the complete work has been fixed at 50 shillings. The author retains, 
however, the right to dispose of it for a smaller sum to private sub- 
scribers ; and hopes to rtHjeive from his fellow-countrymen in America 
liberal aid for his undertaking. Mr. Mills dwells upon the importance 
and difiiculty of the Pahlavi version, here for the first time deciphei'ed, 
edited with comparison of manuscripts, and translated into a European 
language ; contends that the Pahlavi translation has been the founda- 
tion for all subsequent ones, and that its imperfections have been 
grossly exaggerated ; and sets forth the reaction now in progress 
towards a more just estimation of the Asiatic commentaries in general. 

The Catalogue of the Syrian Jesuit Missionary Press (address, 
Imprimerie Catholique S. J., Beirut, Syria) was laid before the 
Society. It contains titles and descri])tions of a considerable 
number of Arabic., Arabic-French, and Syriac works for sale, 
witli statement of ])rices and postage. The books are in great 
part religious and educational ; but there are also valuable works 
on literature and science. <.)f interest to intending American 
purchasers of Oriental type are tlie ten pages of specimens of the 
Ilebrew, Samaritan, Syriac, Arabic, Armenian, and Greek type- 
fonts of this establishment. 

Of great importance and interest to Sanskritists is tlic cata- 
logue of the Bombay bookseller, Jyestharam Mukundji, for 
1887^88. It is an octavo of 62 pages, handsomely printed in 
Nagari by the Education Society’s Press. It contains over 1200 
titles of Sanskrit books, with statement of the author, place of 
printing, and price of each. The works enumerated cover almost 
every department ol Sanskrit literature : Veda (Saiiihita, Brah- 
mana, Siltra, and especially Upanisad), law, the six philosophical 
s^^stems, grammar, lexicography, poetry, nltiy drama, rhetoric, 
medicine, astronomy^ Cpos, etc. .The places^ most often named in 
the column inudnmmthdnam^^ are Bombay {Munidal)^ Calcutta, 
Benares (ATepi), and Poona. Not seldom we find Lucknow and . 
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Lahore, now and then Ahmadrihad, Muttra (Mathura), and a few* 
others ; and sometimes also “ Ytiropah.” 

For Occidental students, European editions are doubtless to be 
preferred in sfcneral t*o Hindu editions. But the former are wont 
to be printed in so lew copies that they soon become practically 
inaccessible and high-priced. The latter are indeed usually desti- 
tute of all typographical helps and conveniences, and are tiften 
very incorrectly printed. But for Western scholars who have 
got beyond the rudiments, the Hindu editions, arjd especially 
those coming from Bombay, are strongly to be recommended. 
Thus the Bombay Sanskrit Series,” pulilished by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, now contains thirty c«ld volumes of 
excellent character and moderate price. A beantiful wlition of 
the Bhagavad Gita, bound in silk, may be had for about 20 cents. 
An edition of the Mahribhfirata (of which advanc'e sheets were 
shown to the Society) is now in press. It is a reprint of the 
Bombay edition of 1877, Avith Nilakantha’s commentary. Its con- 
venience is immensely enhanced by the addition of the (‘urrent 
‘chapter-numbers in the right-hand margin. The type is large 
and admirably clear, and tln^ work Avill cost, when complete, 00 
riipies. 

For the guidance of persons desiring to order, the following may be 
said : Small orders will be sent best hy mail. Large ord(ws should be 
sent as freight, and so as to need only on(‘ transshipment (at Liver])ool 
or London) between Bombay and America. Kemittancu^s, unless very 
large indeed, are best made by post-ofhee money-orders. The Ameri- 
can purchaser a})plies for a British International Moiuy -order, say for 
£7 sterling, to be paid dirc^ctly to the Bombay bookseller. This amf)unt 
costs $34.49, and for it the purchaser gets only a receijit. The 
actual order is transmitted hy the goAau-mnent to tlie postmaster at 
Bombay, who pays the bookseller the equivalent of £7—1680 p(‘nc(‘ 
in mpies at the current rate of conversion. This lias varied for the 
last year from 16 to 17.5 pence per rupie. At 16.8, tlie order would 
yield just 100 rupies. The ru})ie would thus cost 34 cents ; and the 
anna of a rupie), about 2 cents. The rate of conversion for any 
given date may be learned by addressing the Superintendent oi’ the 
Money-order System at Washington ; and the amount in rupies which 
the bookseller ought to credit to the account of the American purchaser 
may thus be calculated. The time of mail transit from Boston to Bom- 
bay is about 27 days. The purchaser shoqld demand that the works be 
collated before they are sent, as it is rather common to hnd some loaves 
in duplicate and others missing in Hindu books. Mr. Mukundjfs ad- 
dress is No. 353 Kalbadevi Road, Bombay ; and from him copies of the 
catalogue (sucipattram) may be obtained. 

Dr. Binion, of the Johns Hopkins University, laid before the 
Society a number of plates and jjroof-sheets ol his book entitled 
Ancient JEJggpt or Jwizrmm, The aim of the work is to give a 
popular and readable account of the language, religion, manners 
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ami customs, arts and sciences, and temples and monunK^nts of 
the E^^yptians. The work is a very large folio (pages 22X28 
inches), and will contain 144 fnll-page engravings. The engrav- 
ings are reproduced from the great Description de Vpjgypte^ the 
result of the observations made during the Napoleonic expedi- 
tio*n of 1798, from Rosellini’s Monmnenti^ Lepsius’s Tienkmdler^ 
etc.; and some of them are very heautifully colored.* 

Mr. Benjamin S. Lyman gave an interesting acc'ount of the for- 
mation of a. local Oriental Club at Philadelphia. It was organ- 
ized Aju’il 30, 1888, at the house of Mr. Talcott Williams, by a 
meeting call(;d by Messrs. H. C. Trumbull, B. 8. Lyman, J. P. 
Peters, M. Jctstrow, Jr., II. V^. Hilpreclit, E. W. Hopkins, Tal- 
cott WiHiams, and Stewart Culin. It is ju-oposed to have meet- 
ings at stated intervals through the winter, at the houses of the 
members. Tlu^ (3ub ho})es to further the objects of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society, by arousing interest in Oriental studies and 
by stimulating tlu^ a(*4<iVity of those interested. 

Mr. Janies R. Jewett, of Harvard College, presented to the 
Society the jilan for the establishment of a School of Biblical 
Archaeology and Philology at Beirut, in connection with the 
Syrian Protestant (\)llege. A special endowimuit of 1100,000 is 
required to provide for the annual salaric‘s of a I)ir(‘ctor and of 
native teachers and for incidental expens(;s. To jirovide for tem- 
porary su])}»ort while the ]KU7nanent fund is being raised, it is 
suggested that Airu'rican Theological Seminaries and otln^r insti- 
tutions be asked to contributes #100 a year for five years, with the 
right to have tuition remitted to students sent out under their 
auspice's. A circular setting forth the details of the plan and the 
. advantages of Ihurut as the S(‘at of the school has been published, 
and may be obtained by addressing I). Stuart Dodge, Esq., No. 
11 Cliff street, New York City. 

Tlie following communi(*ations were presented : 

I. Inquiry into tin* (conditions of civilization in the Hindu Mid- 
dle Age from the point of view of tluc ruling pow(‘r or warrior- 
(caste, by I’rof. E. W. Hopkins, of Bryn Maur Ckdh'ge, Pemn. 

The Corresponding Si'cretary presented to the Society about 
300 pagt's (or one-half) of tluc manuRcri])t of an elaboratt' (‘ssay 
upon the above-mentioned subject. As an earnest of the contents 
of the j)a])er, it seems advisable to [niblish now tlu* pi-efatory note 
til ere to. t 

This ef^ay, in its original form, was read before the Oriental Society 
in May, 188(5, Further contributions to the subjmet, made as reported 
in the subseipient Proceedings of the Society, have now been incorpo- 
rated into the work, and the point of view of tlui whole somewhat ex- 
tended. 

• 

♦The work will he issued in 12 i)ortfolios, by the American Polytechuk; do., 
of Buffalo. The price is ,$150. 
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My first intention was simply to refiord the data furnished by the 
Mahabharata in re^ 2 :ard to tlie Warrior-easte. Tn order, however, to the 
establishment of a fil*3ner basis of investigation, 1 fSutid it necessar} to 
re-examine the E])ic wfth a view to the .aeneral constituents of ,t]i(^ 
state, and in so doin.i»: have been led to incorporate also such illustrative' . 
matter as 1 found in literature more or less parallel to th(‘ Mahabha- 
rata, ♦ 

This paper, therefore, now offers an imjuiry into the conditions of 
civilization in the Middle Ages of India, from the point of.vk'w of the 
ruling-power or Warrior-caste. Mow these conditions arose, and 
whither the^^ tended ; what special iH'lations c‘xisteti lHdw(M}n tlu' king 
and his dependents ; what factors, larg<‘ or small, Indpec? to conslitutc* 
the life of this period ; and finally, from the narrower Minits of lh<‘ war- 
riors sj^ecial a,c,tivity, what method and art of war is <lo])icted by tlu' 
PIpic poetry. The subj(‘cts introduced by these (juestions are those to 
whK;h I have lu^re tried to giv(‘ the beginning of an answer. Tli(‘ li('ld 
of literature that I ])av(‘ attom])ted to work is perliap; too extended — 
for the Epic area is broad; yet in view of the whole devi‘l()}>ment <d 
Mindn letters it is small, and the age r(‘pres(‘nted is j)lainly demarcated 
both from the preceding and from th(‘ following eras. I hoi)e, li(‘n‘- 
after, to bring tbes(‘ eras into their historical consj(‘ctioji with that h(‘re 
presented, and thus to be able to comidete the answer to th(‘ cpieries 
proposed abov(‘ by following out the lines of Hindu ca vilizatiou from its 
earliest origin to its latc'st phase. But this, if dotu' thoroughly, is a 
work of decades. For the present, I have sought to silt the Fi>ic alom^. 
and r(‘lied upon the work of others for illustration iiec(*ssarily invlimi- 
nary to this study, wdiile 1 hav(‘ left wliolly iiTifoueluHl th(^ gn^at dram- 
atic period that overlaps tlie extension of the kJ])i(* ri(‘h as will he the 
reward to one carefully investigating this latter aspect of Indian ll^t^ 

In accordance with my first intention I have, however, whil(‘ illus- 
trating th(^ Mahribharata by the Bamayana and tin* law-books, (‘inleav- 
()r(>(l carefully to keer» distinct the ixditical and socnal exidicatious 
found in the second epic poem or in the legal works and the j)aralle 
implications or dida(dic statements of the Mnhrihharatn ; juhI, a, gam, to 
discTirninatc in the latter between wliat is done and what is taught- 
since large parts of the pocmi are so didacth^ally cK)mr>osed that lor his- 
torical purposes they ])elong rather to legal tlian to Ejne^ literatutv. Por 
this purpose T have allowixl myself th(‘ liluu-ty of (‘,allingi>xea,do-cync th(‘ 
part of the poem embraced by the twidftli and thirteenth books as a 
conveniently coinprebensive term for a ,)art confessc.lly munu{a.elure( 
for purposes of instruedion, and presumably among thosi' 
added. For the sake of convenience also 1 call c>nly he Mahal^iamU 
the Epic, although, conversely, the designation of Kavi/am or 

-The dovelopnient of the topics onihnK.Hi l.y 
Studien, vol. x.) deserves n fuller troahneat than the brief M Ins.o^ a low. 
my general subject. For quotations fromMho pro-Kp.e ponod 1 am, as will be 
seen, mainly itulelrted tn Zimmer’s Altmflisxl>e« M>en. 

39 
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poem ^ is, as was long ago said by Muller, applied even to the Mahabha- 
rata, and not to the Ramayana* alone. 

Many of the pointi touched upon in this essay rehuire a more special 
treatment than I have here been able to giv^ them ; but in respect of 
.these— or let me say of all— I beg that my present paper may be consid- 
ered as written ektuttuv, and rather as a provisional study for future 
elaboration and completion than as a pretense of thoroughness in an 
investigation wliere little help was to be had from outside sources, and 
not much had been accomplished by previous incjuiries. I 

The varioiis topics involved arranged themselves to my mind in a cer- 
tain order, which, for the sake of summarizing the whole paper, I here 
add. To these* topics I have prefixed a few words on tlie source of our 
legendai^ Epic. 

I. Origin of the Epic. 

II. Historical value of the Epic. 

III. The social position of the ruling caste. 

A. The caste in general. Divisions of the people. Oovorning officials. 

Taxes. Common warriors. 

B. Royalty. The king. Royal duties. Royal occupations. Modes of 

government. Succession. Choice of king. Primogeniture. 
Royal consecration. Assembly and council. Purohita and 
priestly power. Ambassador. The king’s friends and gc'neral 
social relations. Royal marriage. Royal burial. Tlie iinperial 
city. Note on cjiste-ex change. 

IV. Military position of the ruling caste. The military sentiment. The 

army in general. Military ta(;tic.s. Usages in the field. Laws of 
battle. Army forces in detail, (a) The chariot, knight, and 

* Muller, Annent Sanskrit Literature^ p. 41, (pioting Mbb. i. 1.72, tvaija ca kdvyarn 
ity uktarh iasnidt kdvyam bhavisyati In and for itself fhe Rairalyana lacks the 
sociological value of the Kpic, neither possessing primitive elomenis nor claiming 
to he more than the coriiploted work of one author. The nucleus of the Kpic 
(the Mahribharata), to whkdi after much unwinding we may still attain, ])resoTits 
a natural strength, not to say brutality, that separates it fi-om the cultured pretti- 
ness of th(^ Ramayana. Whatever later additions have been superimposed upon 
tlio Epic, carrying it doubtless beyond the age of the Ramayana, its gist is earlier. 
Those maintaining the relative posteriority of the Kpic must embrace the whole 
work in their judgment, where the point may easily ho yielded. I entirely agree 
with L. von Schroeder in his comparative estimate of the two works {Lit u. Cult, 
p. 455), as against any comprehensive assertion of priority in either case (compare 
Lassen, AIL, i. 584, 100(1). 

f Muir has some scattered remarks on Epic Eealien, and some more thorough 
studies on special points in his Sanskrit Texts. To this and to Lassen’s Indische 
AlkrtJmmskunde general (as well as special) acknowledgment is due, but the 
points touched upon in these works are limited. Of Wilson’s Aii of Wa,r and 
Rfijendralala-Mitra’s Indo-Aryaus I shall apeak more particularly in tlie notes on 
the sulijects embraced by those works. I believe no especially Epic study of 
Hindu civilization has yet been attempted. 
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steeds ; (5) Cavalry ; (c) Elephants ; (d) Weai)on8 ; (e) Arms and 
defense ; (/) Paraphernalia of battle. Music in the Epic. 

V. Appendix on thef status of women. 

■» 

2. On a Rhodian jar in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts f by 
Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Kcfw’ 
York City. 


Among the objects found in Cyprus by Gen. di Cesnola, and sold by 
him to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts in 1872, is a Rhodian jar simi- 
lar to those which I described in the Proceedings for Old. 1880. It 
lias rectangular stamps on the handles, the one bein^ upside down 
when you are reading the other, but the one at the right hand being 
always right side u^). The stamps are very hard to read, but are cei-tain 
in their reading. On one handle is the eponym and name of Doric 
month, and on the other is the name of the manufacturer, owner, or 
exporter. 

EIII ATKOTP I 


roT 

UANAMOT 


EPMIA 

NOT 


3. Oil the Syriac Ritual of the Departed ; by Prof. 1. 11. Hall. 

I had nearly finished an article describing the whole Ritual of the 
Departed in the manuscript from which the Ritual of the Washing of 
the Dead was D’anslated for the Proceedings of last October, when 1 
came into iiossessioii of a printed book containing what must be sub- 
stantially the same Ritual, published at the Catholic Mission Pri^ss of 
the Lazarists at Oroomiah in 1881. The book is a small quarto of 172 
pages, printed in that most wretched of all Syriai; type, the Nestorian 
used by the Catholic missionaries and native Chaldean (i. e. Roman or 
Papal Nestorian) ecclesiastics, very annoying to read. The printing is 
wretched likewise, much blurred and blotted. While occidental studies 
are not heli)ed much by such a ]>ublication (since there are few who can 
obtain the book, and far fewer who can or will read sucii type and 
printing), the fact requires rather a comparison of the manuscri])t vvitfi 
the printed book than an independent descri]>tion. This 1 have had no 
time to make, since I obtained the book, as well as knowledge of its ex- 
isteni^e, only about a week or less before the meeting of the Bociety. 1 
have had time to compare only the Ritual of the Washing, wherein 1 
find more than twenty variant readings ; of which the more iijq)ortarit 
are the following : • 

My conjecture that “belly” was to be read for “bed” is sustained ; 
but instead of “and all his members” (which immediately follows) the 
printed text reads “and all his front [parts] ;” and just before the next 
following “his feet” is inserted “his loins and all his hind [[)artH].” 
At the place where it is stated that it is not lawful to bring in a cross, a 
printed foot-note reads, “This ancient prohibition is abolished, and now 
it is permitted to every man to bring in a cross with him. (Of course 
this is a late Catholic note, and ])robably based on their own jiractice, 
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without any Nestorian decree.) The directions for leaving the house, 
and all that follows the washing itself, is omitted in the print. Evi- 
dently this printed « ritual is intended to replace the manuscript ones ; 
but it must be suited to the ways of the Chaldiians ; and probably it is 
changed in sundry places besides the ones just noted. I shall take some 
other oi)portunity to consider the matter in tlie new light. . 

4. On a Nestorian liturgical manuscript from the last Nestorian 
Church and Convent in Jerusalem ; by Prof. I. H. Hall. 

This manuscript is in the possession of Dr. William C. Prime, of New 
York, who purchased it a number olf years ago. It bears an old label 
on the side, wliich gives a hint of its former ownership : “ Syriac Man- 
uscript — from Jerusalem with the numbers 01 (crossed out) and 778. 
The binding is of thick heavy l)oards, covej'ed with leather, and lined 
with Persian cloth ; the leather figured by a hand stamp; the cloth of 
(;ott<)n, both dyed and a,print. The exterior dimensions of the book are 
18 X y X If inches. The paper is thick and glazed, arranged in quiniones^ 
except that the ninth quire is a quidernio, and the tenth (and last) a 
ternio. The first three (blank) leaves of the first (]uire are torn out. 
The writing begins on the second page of the original fourth leaf, and 
ends on the first page of the last It^af of the book. The manuscri])t thus 
contains exactly 180 written pages. The writing is in beautiful Nes- 
torian script, amply pointed, ahuiKhuitly rubricated, with many orna- 
mental titles, many marginal tithis and some marginal rubrics, and a 
few absolute ornaments. T]i<‘ Estraiigela character is rarely used ex- 
cej)t for ornamental titles and quire numbers. The writing occupies a 
space of about 7^ x 0 inches on the pages hi fourteen lines. This is sur- 
rounded by a ruled and (.colored border, still outside of which are the 
marginal titles or rubrics, whereve^’ such occur, as they do frequently. 
The ornaments ])roper are of the tile patterns and woven-work patterns 
which have been used for centuries in siudi manusmipts and in Persian 
tapestries. Altogether, it is a very heaiitiful manuseript, of the style 
and class generally made by ei'xdesiastics in the region whence it came. 
Singularly it has tla^ Nestorian symbol of the Trinity and Unity of God 
on a }K>rtiou only of the pages. That it has been much used as a service- 
book, its general appearance, aud wax-droppings on many of the leaves 
still testify. 

The contents of the manuscrii>t are tln^ three Liturgies (consecrations, 
(triaphoras) in use among the Nestorhiiis at the* coinmunioii-service : 
(1) The ‘‘Liturgy of the A]>(^stles’' of Addai and Mari; (8) The Liturgy 
of The|/dore of Mopsuestia ; (8) The Liturgy of Nestorius. To the last 
is appended tlie “ CuHtm or Prefaces (used after the conse- 

cration, and before partaking of the elements), for the festivals of 
Christinas, Epiphany, Easter, Ascension, Penteciost, Revelation, and 
The* Cross. Immediately after the Liturgy of Addai and Mari is one 
page of finer writing, giving directions witli regard to those who were 
not able to receive the c;ommuriJon on Good Friday or Easter Sunday, 
or the preceding Saturday. 
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As there is much matter common to the three Liturgies, such matter 
is generally written but once, in the first one ; and referred to, at the 
proper place, in the other two. Rubrics (proper) are given with all 
necessary fulness. Psalms, prayers from other rituals, and other 
familiar matter, are usnally noted by their opening words. 

The Liturgy of Nestorius is translated in the second volume of (leorge 
Percy Badger’s “ The Nestorians and their Rituals where also occurs 
a general description and account of the use of these three liturgies. 
The Liturgy of Addai and Mari is to be found (translated into Latin) in 
Hammond’s Liturgies of the Eastern and Western Church {taken from 
Ronaudot). Manuscripts of thes* Liturgies are rare in Europe and 
America. I know of but two in England, viz., one jtn the British 
Museum, and one that Mr. Badger brought for the Christian Knowledge 
Society. In Paris there are more, but one is a copy made by Renaudot’s 
own hand, another written in Paris by a native, and the others are 
either partial or very few. There is also one in Berlin. How many 
there are in the Vatican and elsewhere in Italy, I do ncyt know. The 
history of this manuscript is somewhat peculiar, and I tlierefore present 
a translation of its titles and colophons, which will tell their own story. 

Title to the liturgy of Addai and Mari : 

“[Relying] on the strength of Our Lord Jesus Clirist we begin to 
write the Order of Consecration of the Ai)ostles ; whicli was composed 
by Mar Addai and Mar Mari, blessed Apostles. Our Lord, aid me in 
thy mercy. Amen.” 

Colophon to the Liturgy of Addai and Mari (quire 5, fol. 5, b .) : 

“ Ends the Order of the Mysteries [i. iK the conimunion] with the Con- 
secration of the blessed ajyostles Mar Addai and Mar Mari, who nnide 
disciples of the East. Their prayers |be] for the common weal [of 
the believers I . Amen. ” 

Title to the Liturgy of Theodore of Mo])suestia ((jiiire 5, fol. 7, a.) : 

‘•[Relying] on the str(*ngth of Our Lord Jesus Christ luigin to 
write the Consecration of Mar Th(*odorOs, Kxposibu’ of tlu* Di viiu' Books, 
Bishop of Mopsuestia ; wJiich Mar Abba, Catholicos, broiiglit out ami 
translated from the Greek into the S^udac. when lu^ wtmt u}» to th(y 
Romans [i. e. the Greeks of Const an tiiioph'!]. And he brouglit it out 
fi. e. translated it] by the lielj) i>f Mar Thomas of Edessa, Doctor. And 
we consecrate with it [i. e. use it at communionj from tint first Sunday 
of Annunciation to the Sunday of Hosanna ji. e.'Palm Sunday].” 

Colophon of the Liturgy of Theodore of Mot)Suestiu ((piire 7, ff>l. 2, a.): 

“ Ends, in the liel}> of our Lord, the Con.secration of iJic BJessed Mar 
Theodoros, the Expositor of the Divine Books. His ])ray(U’ jbej f<»r the 
common weal of the believers. Amen.” ^And written luJovv in liner 
characters:] “I pray and beseech, O priest, [that| in th(‘tirn^ot j>re- 
senting the ottering [i. e. celebrating the communion |, [you do itj in lie- 
half of the poor writer, that he may be made worthy, in the nienaes jol 
God], to obtain pardon.” 

Title of the Liturgy of Nestorius (quire 7, fol. 2, b.) : 

“[Relying] on the strength of Our Lord Jesus idirist we begin to 
Write the (consecration of Mar Nustorius, Patriarch of Bvzcantiuixj, 
wHich is the city Constantinople ; the martyr without blood, and the 
one persecuted for the sake of the truth of his orthodox confession. 
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Mar Abba, Catholicos, the Great, when he went into the place of the 
Eoman^ [i. e. the Greeks of Constantinople], brought out (or translated) 
his 0<>mmemoration for the communion-elements, .the Consecration of 
Mar Nestoriiis ; and they all adopted it, from the Greek into the Syriac^ 
as Mar Yoannis, Catholicos, makes known in liis mtmrd [homily, usu- 
ally metrical], which he composed for the [festival of the (V)] Fathers, 
llis prayer [be] for us. 

“ And it is used in the consecration [communion] five times in the 
year : at Epiphany ; on the Friday of Mar John the Baptist; at the 
Commemoration of the Greek Doctors ; on the Wednesday of the Sup-, 
plication of the Ninevites ; at Passover.” 

Colophon of the Liturgy of Nestorius (quire 9, fol. 0, h .) : 

‘‘Ends the Order of Consecration of Mar Nestorius, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. His prayer [be] for the common weal of the believers. 
Amen.” , 

Title of the Occasional Prefaces (quire 9, fol. 7, a.) : “ Again through 
{lit.y by the hand of) the Living God we write the Qandu cMlathy 

Colophon of the same ((juirq 10, fol. 2, b.) : “ Ends the Qanon cM- 
lathy and to Jah [be] glory.” 

Colophon (jf the wliole book, occupying the last six pages ; the para- 
graphs written in red and black alternately. (Begins quire 10, fol. 2, h.): 

“ Ends, in the hell) of Our Lord and Our God, this Order of the Three 
Cons(‘crations, in full, without diminution : The Consecration of the 
Apostles, and the Consideration of the Expositor, and the Consecration 
of Mar Nestorius. Their prayers for the common weal of the true 
believers intercede with Our Lord. Amen. 

“This Book of the Order of tlie Priests, now, was concluded and fin- 
ished, on the day of Saturday, at vespers of the sixth Sunday of the 
seven of the Apostles, whose Anthem is ‘ Worthy is Our Lord Jesus’ [or 
perha]>s ‘ Our Lord Jesus, the promise,’ for one al)breviation is obscure], 
in the blessed month Tammuz, its first day, the beginning of the month, 
in the year two thousand and twenty and one of the blessed Greeks 
fi. e. 1 July, A. D, 1710]. To him upon whose strength relying we 
Di‘gan, and by the aid of whose favor we have finished, be glory never 
c(?asing, and honor without bounds ; to Him and to his Father and to 
the Holy Hpirit, now, and in every time, and for ages of ages. 

“And it was written in the village, blessing and blessed, and abound- 
ing in the orthodox faith, and strong in the Pauline teaching, the house 
of refuge of the destitute and the poor, and the dispenser of food [lit., 
baker] of the ill-faring and the strangers and the hungry, Elqosh, the 
village of the prophet Nalium, which he founded and sot in order and 
built, beside the convent, the holy of holies, of Mar Rabban Hormizd 
the Persian. Our Lord Christ dwell in it and increase it by his power- 
ful right baud, and cause to cease and bring to nought the wrong of 
wrong-doers and the wickedness of the wicked, through the i)rayer of 
the Ark of Light, my Lady Mary. Amen. 

“And it was written in the days of the Father and Lord of Fathers, 
and head of the rectors and pastors, and anointer of priests, and dis- 
})enser #)f talents, and binder of girdles, and good and wise and merci- 
ful, and long-suffering and meek and indulgent, the builder of convents 
and churches, and planter of schools and a house of teachings, lover of 
Christ, and full of goodness of spirit. Mar Elias, Catholicos, Patriarch 
of the East. May his throne be established to the end of days, and may 
his arm be strong with strength and victories, and may he live long 
years, many hundreds [of them], by the i^rayer of the apostles anq 
fathers. Amen. »’ ^ 

“ There wrote, nay rather defiled and corrupted and blackened this 
book with a purpose that is like that of writers, a man viler than all 
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[who are! of flesh, and despised of all [who are] of dust ; who also is ' 
not worthy to be mentioned by name ; but for the sake of the prayer 
for pardon that he ,may gather [i. e. as a vintage] from the month of 
^aders, he makes known the name of his weakness : that lie is by name 
Priest Giwargis, son of Priest Israel the Elooshite ; beseechine: Ivoul 
Pray for him before Our Lord. Amen. ’ 

“And this book was written at the command of his Lordship, and by’ 
the permission of his Fatherhood, and by the authority of his Holiness, 
Abhn ji. e. Our Father] the blessed and happy and worthy of heavt^n, 
JMar Elias, Catholicos, Patriarch of the East. And he caused it to be 
written in the name of his faithful and departed Christian wife Ezdi^, 
the daughter of the late priest Marilg^% who was of the village of EL 
qosh, as something of this memorable woman’s own. And he decretni 
it and gave it for the holy chureli and exalted dwelling that diffnseth 
holiness, of my Lady Mary, which is in our convent in* the holy city 
Jerusalem; that they may make offerings [i. e. according, }rroi)ably. 
to the provisions and ritual of the Nestorian burial-service book |. in lier 
behalf, and may make remembrance of her before the holy altar of Our 
Lord, that he may pardon her debts and her sins, and may mingle lier 
with the just and the righteous in the hridecdiamber of his kingdom. 
Amen. [The last part of this sentence is a quotation from the Nesto- 
rian burial-service for women.] 

“We entreat all owners [or, lordships], who may meet these lines, 
that if they llnd any errors [therein], they will not cast re})roacheH upon 
me, but will correct [them] in love. And let them know this; that 
every creature is deficient, and there is no pc'rfection (^xce[)t to the One 
God, who — may he in his mercies forgive the unfaithfulnesses ]///., 
adulteries, i. e. idolatry] of us all. Amen. 

“Remembered be all the brethren strangers, who have made tlKun- 
selves strangers to the world, and have jourjH‘yed unswtu'vingly in tin* 
path of (diasiity upon the holy altar of Our Lord, befon' the adorabh' 
Trinity. And may we, poor and weak, by their praycu's b(^ aid(‘d Jind 
rescued from the snares of this world, and from tlie re]>(mtance of the 
world to come. Amen. 

“Let not my Lord be afflicted with the reward of the* live foolish 
maids, but [hfive his reward with those who] shall be delivered and 
rescued from the fire of Gehenna. Amen. 

“Blessed [be] thou, O God, forever. And may thy name b(‘ adored 
for generation of generation of generation of gen(*ration of generat ion 
of generation of generation of generation of generations. Annm." 

It may be interesting to add the matter above referred to as writtcui 
on the page immediately following the Liturgy of Addai and Mari. It 
reads as follows : 

“ Question. — If it happen that one of the beli('vers does not partake of 
the communion [lit., consecration] on the djiy of Passover, has Ih‘ [a, 
right] to break his fast? And, likewise, if it happen that he b(‘ on a 
journey, and does not receive the communion at l^assover, nor on thf‘ 
Saturday, nor on the Sunday of the Resurrection, has h(‘ [a right] lo 
break his fast ? , • 

AUswer. — If he receives the communion at Passov'cr, and 
receive it on the Saturday or , the Sunday of the Resurr(‘(*tion, Ife whall 
not break his fast until the fifteenth day after the Resurreetjon. But 
if he does not receive it either at Pas.sover or the Saturday or the Sun- 
day of the Resurrection, nor on the next day after it, if necessary 
that he remain in his separation a month of days after the Resuirec- 
tion ; but that he fast [during that time] is not required. 

Respecting the text of tlie raanus«ript, 1 have read it through, and 
found it very correctly written ; hut I am not well enougli acquainted 
with the subject matter to know how it compares with other copies. 
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A^word may be added respecting the history of the volume. It 
seems beyond doubt that the book was presented to a church and con- 
vent of the Nestorians in Jerusalem, where it whs formerly in use. 
That Qpnvent and church was probably the la8tT)f its sect in Jerusalem ; 
upon whose breaking up this manuscript became part of the sc.attered 
property. The only Syrian church or convent in Jerusalem now for 
many years is the Jacobite one ; all the others having been, at various 
times, the objects qf Turkish seizure or sequestration. At present, 
according to .the })esfc ^authorities, there are no Nestorian residents nor 
Chaldaean residents (i. e. Nestorians imited to Rome) in Jerusalem. 
An interesting passage in Assem^ni’s Bibliotheca Oriental is (Tom. III., 
Pars II., p. ccfljcxxxi.) shows that there was still one, but only one. 
church df the sect in Jerusalem (“ In Syria & Pahestina olim fre((uen- 
tissimi ; nunc imam tantihu ecclesiam Ilierosolymis habent"); though 
formerly they were so strong there that theur Eastt'rn Inetlir^n sent to 
them to collect funds for charitable purjioses. There was a Nestorian 
archV)ishoj) in Jerusalem as early as A. D. 1247; and in 1616, Elias, 
patriarcli of the Clialdaeans (i. e. of the Roman Catholic? Nestorians) was 
appointed “ad Pontificcmi ” of the Nestorians in Jcuaisalcnn . Assemani’s 
testimony c?ertainly relatc‘S to the time a little? Ixdore and aftc^r the yeiir 
1720: so that the? cOiurch and monastery to which lee rcdcu's must be the 
same with that to which this maiiuscri]>t was prescaited. It is thus a 
relic of the last Nc'storian church and convemt in Jt?riisalem ; but its 
history since the scatt(U‘ing and dcunolition of that (‘hurch until it came 
into the hands of Dr. Prime, rests in obscurity. 


5. On a Syriac geographical chart ; by Prof. Ki^jhard Oottlieil, 
Columbia (college, New York C/ity. 

The accompanying geogra])hical chart is taken from the Berlin MS. 
(Sachau SI) of the? M Mi a rath Kudhse of Bar 'Klihrilya.’ It is 
found in the third chapter, whicdi is a sort of ITexaemeron, containing 
in the order of ert^ation as set forth in the Book, of Genesis, a compen- 
dium of all the physical sciences.- Tu the section treating of tin; earth 
Bar J^lhhraya speaks about its stability, its physical divisions, about 
longitude and latitude, and about the seven K/.l/inTa (Jicu.1s..d , |vaJUI 
sing, The chart of the habitable worhl, here reprodiic(?d, 

accompanies the text. The gcograidiical literature of the Syrians is 
extremely small and unimportant.^ This chart, however, is, as far as 
rny knoVledgc reaches, uniipie. 


1 See HeJtrnimy Julj% 1H87, p. 249. 

2 Of., for a work of such a character, Land, Anecdota vol.i.p.2fr. ; Martin, 

TSHcxamhon de Jacques d'Edessc In Jmirnal Asiati({ue, 1S88, p. 15511'. 

2 He treats of these Bubjeots also in the second part of hie Sukiha Hauunanaya, of 
which I hope to speak in some other piat*c. See Payne Smith, Catah^Wy col. 581. 

< See J. P. N. Land, Aardrijfiskundlge Fraymentm uif de SpriscJic LUeratuur der 
Zesde en ZemmU Emw. Overgedrukt ult de Verslagen on Mededeelingen der Konliik* 
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In its general arrangement it follows the Shlirts which we fiM in ' 
such Arabic works as the geographies of Kazwini, Ibn Wardi, Ibn 
Haukal, Istahri, etc. TJliey arc extremely crude productions, and well 
merit the disdain of the historians of geograi)hy.‘'’ Some of these 
charts simply show the habitable world divided into seven equal belts, 
without any attempt at projection, the names being simply noted do#n 
in their approximate places.® The writer of our codex (A. D. 1403) 
has attempted this delineation, but has carried^lt out i^/a most prim- 
itive manner. 

The inhabitable part of the world (// oiKov/jfv?/) is also divided into 
seven belts, corresponding to the seven of the uninliabi table part."^ 
Hipparchus was the first to invent this system of h’/lfmra-, but Mnriyus 
of Tyre was the one Who first fixed 4heir number at seven.^ This 
division became common throughout the oriental woild. Our map is 
certainly modeled after an Arabic pattern. The numbers of the 
different Klifiara are ])laeed on the outside of the semi-circle. The 
.different points of the compass arc also noted ; , 

. Encircling the earth, according to the old Homeric theories, 
i^ the P wicaj-ijsol limitless oerjin.^ The first parallel 

is that of the o(iuator, (=*= Jos*.). 

Of the writing in our chart, T can only make out the following; 

so) A .? 

cPuUso ^ tlie (ijnhtor^ or thr hnrnvncf 

gate ; oa/Z to the south of it there is vothing whahitohle}^ The 

coast-lines are marked in red in the MS.; and a later hand, which is 
visible in other parts of the MS., has here and there added a few 
Arabic names which are very hard to read. 

The configuration of Europe is extremely primitive and contains 
nothing beyond a few names. In the south-west corner we find the 
hA , the land of Andalusia, where the Arabs live. 

lijke Akademie van Wetenecluippen. Afdeeliiij? Letterkunde, 3de ttcoks, Dcel iJi. 
Amsterdam 1HH6. • 

r. Be Santarom, Essai mr Vhistoire de la, CmmoffropMc et de la CarbHJraphU pemaiit 
U Moyen-Age. Paris, 1849. Vol. i., p. m). O. Poschors GescMchte tier Erdkunde, 
zweite Auflage, herausffegeben von Prof. Dr. Sophus Huge. Mdrichen, 1877. p. 145. 

6 See KazwInI, Kitdh atharalbaldd wahhar al'cdmd, vol. ii., od. WOstenfeld, p. 8, 
also in de Santarem. loc. cit., p. 338. 

1 See Mokadessi, p. dA 

« Peschel, p. 51. 

» See Payne Smith, col. 88. 

10 Mokadessi, Ibid., 1. 10. 

ti Cf. EdrlsI and Bf3runl, cited by Peschel, p. 154. 
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Aloiag the southern coast are mentioned tJie great Rome 

(with no attempt at a projection of Italy !), v^q-d ^ Constantinople^ 
and |i 4 Jo y A n\ i n Kalchedon. To the north ar^ i-^r® Frank and the 
Scythians. The Uio* Ponius Sea is also roughly 

dfawn. The short distance between this sea and the Baltic^^ jg 
occupied by the B^ilgariam, This Baltic, or 

Sea of Warnag, as it is called, is entirely out of position, and, as 
among the Arabians, is considered to be a part of the great northern 
sea.^^ 

In Asia IVfinor, Bar 'Ebhraya registers Tre.hizoncf 

Philadelphia, ])robably Analolia^^^ Tar- 
sus. The later hand has added y . 1 ^ Meliteve. After a couple of 

names which cannot be made out, there follow Cappadocia, 

and an illegible name ending in 

In Syria and Palestine I road the following names, Tyre^ t-iJoI-D 
CiBsarea^ j Ascalon, v^Q-iai»09? Damascus, Jem sal cm. 

The Mediterraneum is fairly drawn, and contains wfipoi-so-o Cyprus, 
^-^4-1909 Rhodes, v-xa^ Chios {?) and Sicily. The later hand 

has added jUkjjS Crete, and what seems to be iUiUuwJI which 

would again be Sicily!- 

Between Palestine and Africa lies Mes^'en (Egypt); and on the 

wsajcj (.Iom Red S^a^ the phncce is noted where Israel jnfssed over and 
Pharao sank . Our chart knows nothing 

of the lower part of Africa beyond where the U^oJ Nuhians live. 
The jiflO River Nile, has a most extended course, running 

first to the south, and then to the we.st almost through the whole 
breadth of Africa. Where the Nile turns in its course we find 
Dongola, i. e. Garm>i(?),^'' '*^1 i. e. Zeug{f), 


tiThis is an old mistake of Ptolemseus. Most of the Arabic geographers knew 
better. See Pesohel, loc. eit, pp. 67, 109. 

jjCo Abiilfeda, Talmim Albulrian, p. . KazwTnl, (p. ) has a 

very poor opinion of this sea, where there is eternal snow, and where no flowers 
can bloom. 

x< , in the fifth according to MokodessT, p. line 7; but ac- 

cording to Abulfeda (p. in the fourth. 

IK Abulfeda, p. 159. „ 
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the. common name among the Arabs for the dark races of eastern ' 
Africa, “ and perhaps also Hahesh, i. e. Ethiopia. 

In the interior of Africa there live l-W Jiasol hlark 

harharians, aUo Avals. At the very end of the Nile is .the 

U • ‘ 5id}jc Mount f Oil the northern coast of Africa are noted 

Alexandria, and xp)© ^qjd ugojuso— ^©< 51 ^ 
f-^^© all the places of Egypt, Ku^, ^ Aswan and Sa^id. In tlie north- 
western corner of Africa we read r^? ^^©1 l.i^*^gSSn l£jL|ip 

^ the cities of the western Arabs, i. e. the place of Aid el 

Mnmin. The later hand has written in Arabic ^ 


Kairawdn ?), ^ p 1 j| Africa, 


Barhary. Between Africa and 


Europe wc have the 1^ • • • i^Ulars (f) of Hercules, and close 

by the '-xcQ-*9i| l-la-i Adriatic Bea, which runs along tlie ^‘oast of Africa. 

In Southern Arabia Bar 'Ebhraya places the I— l-itcuZ remote 

South; in the interior 1-©^ j§ddid, Suhhd, and Yathrib ; 

to the north Pdran and 90 ^ Mount Sinai. Tlie second hand 

has also added \^\ySpsj Negrdn and c^yjOyj£LS>^ Hadramaut. 

To the right of Arabia lies the Ujc'iP Sea. of the 

Elamites, i. e. the Persians.^'^ Above the Persian Gulf we have 
Kirmdn (Carniania), &irdz, Baf}ra (by the later hand 

Prdk), ?I| — Baghdad, ouso-3^(i. e. Kufa. A little 

further to the north lie Harrdn, Haleb (Alepi)o), 

Maijfcrkat (the Arabs), and )— ,a „ .. 3 v> ?1 Lesser 

Armenia. To the west again we have >41^© Halldt ’©-^1 Athor 

(Assyria), Hfibhln (Nisibis), and the Iron Gate. 

The second hand notes Taberistdn (very much out of 

position) and another name which I am unable to read. 

The Caspian Sea is moved much too far eastward. It is called by 
its old name f,f Hyrcania. To the south of it lies 

1Lj09 Greater Armenia. In Persiy, and to the north of India 

Bar 'Ebhraya has the following : South of the Hyrcanian ijlea the 
Place of the Iberians ; to the south of Armenia Major ; 
DydrUgdn, Jgieoi Hamadhdn, 0004 Tils, ^oyo Kazmn, 


16 Pesohel, p. Wt. • 

19 Land, loc. cit, p. 14 . 

18 J.4JL09001 Land, AnectUita, iii., p. 334 , line . 2 . 
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I^ahan and Babylon, which ia situated in our chill on 

the wrong side of the Persian Gulf. The Arabic addition^ are 
Wds% Anbdr, and two other fUames whieh I caj|Qot 

juake out. 

India is divided into Outer Lidia towards the wes#and 

|^e|p1en9 \Z9iA places of, the Inner Indians to the cast. Tcr the 
north of Indja lies the \^A place of Kuthdn (?) which is d|K,bt- 

less the same as the mentioned by our author in his Chrot^oti, 


/I 


The second hand has added Kabul and 


nd 


Segestdn. We have to note Bohdrd, yl -Or ^na? Samarkand 

and Howarezm. * 

To the east of India lies the o^aty Indum Ocean, in wliic^”’ are 
the wjcu^ijc? Island of Serendlh,^^ and the 1 

of..,f In the south-east corner are some Arabic names of which I 
can read only one, Kolmtr. 


Along the eastern border of the world live the Smdye 

(Chinese), which is also recorded in Arabic aUCiL*jo . Thetb is 

another name in Syriac which seems perfectly plain, but which I am 
unable to read. Then come the so) 

I- Huns or the outer Turks, who are the Mong olta, ns 

mystical GW/, or City of Gor/, appears three fenes 

(the cf the Arabs). 

The other names mentioned in the north are ^bl-s FarSb 

O'org'an ; also tho Allani?^ and the 

) ,a aa Valley of the Ka 2 )haSkdye. In the extreme north we have 
Horestdnl {f) and the ^ofjvr: 


desolate mo mi tains in which are tfw. Huns who 


very bestial and wild. 

I regret that a copy of Yakut was not at my disposal. 


10 Notices ct Extraits, 11.,* pp. 393, 400. Pesohel, p. H6, note 3, explains the naipe. 
w Of. Bar 'All apud Payne Smith, ool. 994, s. v, j^ocn ^ and 3030 s. v. ) 

*i Land, AardrijksHundIge Fragmentcn, p. 19. 
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6. The gr^matical works of Abu ■ Zakarij^ft Yahy&’ 'beii 
DawM Hayy^; by Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., TTniversiiy of 
Pennsylvania, Phiiadelphia, 

% 

Abu Zakariyyi Ya^iy 4 ben DawCld HayyAj^; or, as he is moVe com|ioniy 
known, YehtidA Hayyh^ was born in Fez about the middle of tho^ntll 
century, but spent the greater part of his life in Cordova. He 'll! the 
author of two grammatical works— the one treating of the 80-^«>alled 
weak verbs in Hebrew J the other of verbs with stems cozftainlng a 
reduplication of the second radicaP— wliich may be said fo have .revo- 
lutionized the study of Hebrew grammar during the Middle Ages/ Led 
by a study of Arabic grammar to apply to the Hebreiy language the 
principle set up by Arabic grammarians for Arabic, that e^viery stem 
must consist of at least three letters, Hayyhj^ was enabled to remove the 
stumbling-block to a systematic treatment of Hebrew grammar— tljflS 
apparent irregularities of the ‘ weak ’ and the ‘ reduplicated ’ verbs. 
The predecessors of Hayyhg labored in vain to explain the peculiarities 
arising in the conjugation of such verbs. Their efforts culminated in 
the curious and artificial theory maintained by the immediate predeces- 
sor of Hayyhjif, Menaljem ben Sarhk, that a letter which in the course of 
conjugation dropped out, or apparently dropped out, could never be 
part of the stem. The logical outcome of this theory was the assertion 
that stems could consist indifferently of five, four, three, two letters, 
or even of one letter. ^ 

Hayyhg put an end to the confusion resulting from such views and 
such a treatment of the language, through the new principle which he 
claims to have found, and his treatises are mainly devoted to a practi- 
cal application thereof. These two works of his became the models 
upon which his successor and pupil, the famous Abu’-l-walid Merwdn 
Ibn Ganah worked out his elaborate grammatical system. The latter’s 
dictionary^ and grammar® of the Hebrew language may be designated 
as the unfolding of the germs contained in the two treatises of Hayyhir . 

In addition to these two treatises, Hayyffg wrote a little work on the 
accents ;»'and, according to Abbrdham Ibn Ezrd^ a fourth, under the 
title, ‘‘ Book of Spices.” The last was in all probability also of a gram- 
matical character, but is apparently lost. The three extant works of 
Hayyffg have been translated into Hebrew twice, by MoSe Gikatilia and 
by AbhrAhAm Ibn Ezrd, both of whom flourished in Spain during the 
eleventh century. Gikatilia’s rather free rendering of the two treatises 


* Kitdb el-afdU dawdti hurOfi-Ulaini. 

® Kitdh el-afdU dawdtiH-mi^ lami 

* See the writer’s article od Monaheni bon Sardk m Ilebioica, vol. iv., no. p. 28. 
4 Kitdb el-U0l, edited by Adolf Neubauer, Oxford, 1881. 

6 Kiid^ eblMind, edited by Joseph Derenbonrg, Paris, 1887. 

« Kitd^ et-Tmikit, , 

Sefer Mozndim^ edition of Venice, p. 197a. 
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'with copious additiotts has been edited by William Nutt ;® while the 
Arabic text of the Kit6h et-Tank% and Ibn Ezra’s more literal but less 
elegant translation of the three works, have been published by Leopold 
Dukes.® The Arabic original of the two important treatises, however, 
still remains unedited, and Derenbourg is certainly justified when he 
sa^s on pent le regretter.”*^ 

Three complete manuscripts of these treatises are extant, two in the 
Bodleian collection,^’ and one in the Imperial library at St. Petersburg.’* 
There is also ^ a small fragment of the work on the weak verbs in the 
Royal library at Berlin.’^’ 

7. Announckement of a proposed complete edition of the works 
of Edward Hincks, with a biographical introduction and portrait 
of the author. Presented, on behalf of the Semitic Seminary of 
the Johns Hopkins University, by Dr. Cyrus Adler. 


At the last meeting of the American Oriental Society, held in Balti- 
more, Octolx^r, 1887, Prof. Paul Haupt remarked, in note 3G of his 
“Prolegomena to a Comparative Assyrian Grammar” (Proc., p. Ixiv), 
“Hincks’s merits have by no means been sufficiently recognized. 
Many discoveries ascribed to various Assyriologists go back to Hincks. 
I consider Edward Hincks the greatest of all cuneiformists, and it is 
my desire, as soon as I can possibly find the time, to set up for this 
really unique man a worthy biographical monument.” Prof. Haupt’s 
feelings in this matter are shared by a number of distinguished orien- 
talists: for instance. Prof. A. H. Sayce of Oxford, and the late Justus 
Olshausen and Emil Roediger of Berlin. Compare Lagarde’s Mitthei- 
lungerif vol. i., Gottingen, 1884, p. 152, and Gott. Gel, Anzeig,^ 1883, st. 9 
and 10, p. 276. It seems not to be generally known that all the philo- 
logical remarks in Layard’s early book on Nineveh and Babylon are due 
to the genius of the great Irish decipherer. Layard says, for instance, 
Z. c., p. 117, “I take this opportunity of attributing to their proper 
source the discoveries of the names of Nebuchadnezzar and Babylon in- 
advertently assigned to others in my ‘Nineveh and its Remains.’ We 
owe these, with many others of scarcely less importance, to the inge- 
nuity and learning of Dr. Hincks and on the following page he adds, 


® Uuder the title, S^ldM sifre kad-Dikduk, London, 1810. Gikatilia’s transla- 
tion of the book on accents has not been found. 

® In Ewald t Dukes’s Beitrdge z. Oeschichte d, Spracherkldruny'd. A. T., vol. iii., 
Stuttgart, 1844. , 

Optis^les et TraiUs d' Ahmlwcdid, etc. Paris, 1880: p. cxix. 

" A. Pococke 134. Uri 185. Neubauer, 1453. B. Pococke 99. Uri 459. 
Neubauer, 1452. 

’* Firkowitsch collection, IL, Nos. 184-85. 

*”1488. or. Oct. 242. For a description of these manu^ripts, as well as dor 
further remarks on Hayyfij^ and for a 8i>ecitnen chapter of the Arabic text taken 
from the treatise on weak verbs, see the* writer’s dissertation published in Slade’s 
Zeitschrift f, dw alUestainvnUiclie Wismischafty Jahrgang 5, 1885, Befi 2, Giessen. 
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‘ ‘ I must here remind the reader that any new discoveries in the cunei- 
form inscriptions referred to in the text are to be attributed to Dr. 
Hincks.” 

The true share which Dr. Hincks had in the decipherment of the 
cuneiform inscriptions can only be made evident by a complete edition 
of his various papers, all of which are of more than ephemeral value J 
their re-publication in convenient shape would not only pay a debt of 
gratitude to a distinguished scholar, but would also earn the’ thanks of 
all Assyriologists, those now living, as well as those to coftie. The 
learned world will be surj)rised at the variety and 8coi)e of Dr. Hincks’s 
works. 

We propose to reprint all Dr. Hincks’s writings, with carefully pre- 
pared indices to the whole book, a biographical introduction, and a 
I)ortrait of the author, a copy of which was presented to Prof. Haupt 
by the late Dr. Samuel Birch, the distinguished keeper of the Depart- 
ment of Oriental Antiquities of the British Museum. In ]»urguance of 
this plan, which appeals, we trust, to all friends of oriental research, 
we have placed ourselves in communication with Dr. Ilincks’s Alma 
Mater, Trinity College, Dublin, as well as with the Royal Irish Acad- 
emy. Both of these bodies have welcomed the project, offering all the 
assistance in their power. 

To indicate the scope of our undertaking, j^nd to enable all interested 
to assist us in making the work as complete as possible, we have 
thought it expedient to subjoin a tentative list of Dr. Hincks’s most 
important contributions to cuneiform research and kindred subjec^ts. 
Most of the papers are scattered, we might even say buried, in maga- 
zines and periodicals hardly accessible to the majority of Assyriologists. 
The hiographical material thus far published is scanty. Obituary no- 
tices of Dr. Hincks appeared in the Daily Northern Whig, December 5, 
1866, in the London Atheneznm, 2d vol., 1886, p. 839, in the Annual 
Report of the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature for 1867, 
and in the Journal of Sacred Literature and Biblical Record for 1867, 
pp. 250 and 508. (Compare also Sayce, JRAS. NS. vol. ix., pp. 24 and 
57.) These statements can no doubt completed by careful search. 
Prof. Haupt intends to go to Dublin during the course of the summer 
to obtain all available information, letters, manuscripts, and papers. 

For suggestions, advice, and the presentation of this subject to Trin- 
ity College and the Royal Irish Academy, we are indebted to Prof. W. 
F. Stockley of Fredericton, N. B., to the Reverend Canon Smith of 
Dublin, and especially to Dr. John K. Ingram of Dublin, the distin- 
guished writer on Political Economy. 

Tentath^e Bibliography of Dr. Hinc;ks’s Works.* 

1. On the Year and Cycle used by the Ancient Egyptians ; read 
April 9, 1888. Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xviii., 
Part II., pp. 158-198. 

^ The papers of which so far wo have no copies in Baltimore are marked with 
an asterisk. 
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3. Oil the E^ptian Stele or Tablet ; read June 34, 1841. Trans. 
Moy, Irish Acad.f voL xix., Polite lAterature, pp. 49-71. 

0. On the true date of the Rosetta Stone and the inferences deduci- 
ble from it j read May 9, 1843. Trans, Rctyi Ir, Acad., vol. xix., 
Polite Ut, pp. 73-77. 

4. On the Age of the Eighteenth Dynasty of Manetho ; read Decem- 
ber 13, 1043. Trans. Roy. Ir. Acad., vol. xxi., Polite Lit., pp. 1-10. 

5. On the Defacement of Divine and Royal Names on Egyptian Mon- 
uments ; read February 36, 1844. Trans. Roy. Ir. Acad., vol. xxi., 
Polite Lit., pj). 105-113. 

6. An attempt to ascertain the number, names and powers of the Let- 
ters of the Hieroglyphic or Ancient Egyptian Alphabet ; grounded on 
the Establishment of a New Principle in the use of Phonetic charac- 
ters ; read January 36, February 9, and June 8, 1846. Trans. Roy. 
Ir. Acad., vol. xxi., Polite Lit., pp. 133-233. 

7. * A paper in the Literary Gazette, June 27, 1846. (Referred to by 
Layard, Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 116.) 

8. On the three kinds of Persepolitan Writing and on the Babylonian 
Lapidary Characters ; read November 30 and December 14, 1846. 
Trans. Roy. Ir. Acad., vol. xxi., Polite Lit., pp. 383-348. 

9. On the third Persepolitan writing, and on the mode of expressing 
numerals in Cuneatic characters ; read January 11, 1847. Trans. Roy. 
Ir. Acad., vol. xxi., Polite Lit., pp. 349-356. 

10. On the Inscriptions at Van ; read December 4, 1847. Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. ix., pp. 387-433 ; and an additional me- 
moir read March 4, 1848 ; JRAS., vol. ix., pp. 433-449. 

11. On the Khorsabad Inscriptions ; read June 35, 1849. Trans. Roy. 
Irish Acad., vol. xxii., Polite Lit., pp. 3-72. 

13. *The Names of Sennacherib and Nebuchadnezzar Identified. 
Trans. Roy. Ir. Acad. 1850. 

13. On the Language and Mode of Writing of the Ancient Assyrians. 

Reports of the British Association for the* Promotion of Science, 1850 ; 
p. 140. , , 

14. On the Assyro-Babylonian Phonetic Characters ; read May 34, 
1853. Trans. Roy, Ir. Acad., vol. xxii., Polite Lit., pp. 293-370. 

15. (Published as a separate pamphlet under the title A List of Assyro- 
Babylonian Characters with their Phonetic Values, Dublin, 1852.) 

16. On the Ethnological Bearing of the Recent Discoveries in con- 
nectiontwith the Assyrian Inscriptions. Rep. Br. Assn., 1853, pp. 85-87. 

17. On the forms of the personal Pronoun of the two first persons in 
the Indian, European, Syro-Arabic and Egyptian Languages. Rep, 
Br, Assn., 1883, p. 88. 

18. On certi^in ancient Mines. Rep. Br. Assn., 1853, pp. 110-113. 

19. The Nimrfid Obelisk. Duhlin University Magazine, vol. xlii., 
October, 1858, pp. 430-436. 
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30. * Monog^rams for Assyrian months, names of cardinal points (lith- 
ographed). Dublin, 1863. (Referred to by Menant, Assyrie, Paris. 1886, 
p. m) 

21. Chronology of the reigns of Sargon and Sennacherib. Jonrml 
of Sacred Literature a,nd BUMcal Record, New Series, vol. vii., No. 1,3, • 
1854, pp. 393-410. 

23. On the Personal Pronouns of the Assyrian and other Languages, 
especially Hebrew; read June 26, 1854. Trans. Roy. Ir. Adad., vol. 
X3fiii. , Polite Lit. , pp. 3-10. 

23. Report to the Trustees of the British Museum respecting certain 

Cylinders and terra-cotta tablets with Cuneiform insertptions. Lon- 
don, 1854, pp. 19. • 

24. A Report on the Cuneiform Inscriptions in the British Museum ; 
Jr. of Sac. Lit. and Bib. Rec., N. S., vol. viii., October, 1854, pp. 231- 
234 (reprinted from Literary Gazette, August 3, 1854). 

25. On the Assyrian Mythology; read November 13, 1854. Trans. 
Roy. Ir. Acad., vol. xxii., Polite Lit., pp. 405-422. 

26. Letter from Dr. Hincks in reply to Colonel Rawlinson’s Note on 
the Successor of Sennacherib (dated November 29, 1854). JRAS., 
vol. XV., 1855, pp. 402-403. 

27. On the Chronology of the Twenty-sixth Egyptian Dynasty and of 
the commencement of the Twenty-seventh ; read November 18, 1854. 
Trans. Roy. Ir. Acad., vol. xxii.. Polite I At., pp. 423-436. 

28. On a Tablet in the British Museum, recording in cuneatic charac- 
ters an Astronomical Observation ; with incidental remarks on the 
Assyrian Numerals, Divisions of Time and Measures of Length; read 
November 12, 1855. Trans. Roy. Ir. Acad., vol. xxiii., Polite Lit, pp. 
31-47. 


29. On Assyrian Verbs. 

I. Journal Sac. Lit and Bib. Rec.; TS., vol. i., July, 1855. pp. 

381-393, 

II. do. TS., vol. ii., October, 1855, pp. 141-162. 

III. do. TS., vol. iii., April, 1856, pp. 152-171. 

IV. do. TS., vol. iii,, July, 1856, pp. 892-403. 

30 Brief des Herrn Dr. Edw. Hincks an Prof. Brockhaus (on Akka- 
dian). Dated Killyleagh, January 24, 1«56. Zeitschrift (ie.r DnMien 
Morgenldndischsn Gesellschaft, vol. x., pp. 516-518. (This letter is re- 
ferred to by Dr.- Lottner in the TransaotuAix of the {Eoglieh) Philologi- 
cal Society, vol. X., 1858, in a paper entitled ‘‘Remarks on the Nation 
by which the Cuneiform mode of writing was invented ; p. 124.) 

81. On the Eclipse of the Sun mentioned in the first book of Herod- 
otus. .Jtep. Br. Assn., 1856, p. 27. 

82. On the Chronology of the Egyptian Dynasties pi ior to the reip 
of Psammetichus. Jr. Sac. Ut. and Bib. Rec., TS., vol. m., July, 
1866, pp. 472-475 (reprinted from Lit. Gazette). 

41 
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83. On Mf. Bosanquet’s Chronological System. Jr. Sac, Lit and 
jBih. Mec,y TS,, vol. iv., January, 1857, pp. 462-466. 

34. On the Relation between the newly discovered Akkadian lan- 
guage and Indo-European, Semitic and Egyptian languages ; with 
remarks on the original values of certain Semitic letters and on the 
state of the Greek Alphabet at different periods. Rep. Br. Assn., 1857, 
pp. 134-148. 

35. Letter of Dr. Hincks to Jr. Sac. Lit. and Bib. jRec., TS., 

vol. y., July,* 1857, p. 487. 

36. On the 'Rectification of Sacred and Profane Chronology which the 
newly discovered Apis-steles render necessary. Jr. Sac. Lit. and Bib. 
Rec.f T8^, vol. ix., October, 1858, pp. 126-139. 

37. Babylon and its Priest. Kings. Jr. Sac. Lit. and Bib. Rec., TS., 
vol. ix., January, 1859, pp. 296-309. 

88. Review of Bunsen’s ** Egypt’s Place in Universal History.” 

Dublin Univ. Mag.., vol. liv., July, 1859, pp. 20-32. 

39. On recorded Observations of the planet Venus in th^yth century 
before Christ. Rep. Br. Assn., 1860, pp. 85-36. 

40. On certain Ethnological Boulders and their probable origin. Rep. 
Br. Assn., 1860, pp. 156-162. 

41. Ancient Sanskrit Literature — A Review of Max Muller’s “A 
History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature so far as it illustrates the primi- 
tive religion of the Brahmans.” Dub. Univ. Mag., vol. Iv., April, 1860, 
pp. 400-411. 

42. Dr. Hincks’s reply to Dr. Ballantyne. I>ub. Univ. Mag., vol. Ivi., 
October, 1860, pp. 509-512. 

43. Comparative Translation of the Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I. 
JRAS., vol. xviii., 1861, pp. 164-219. 

44. On Manetho’s Chronology of the New Kingdom ; read December 
15, 1860. JRAS., vol. xviii., 1861, pp, 378-892. 

45. On the Quantity of the Acceleration of the Moon’s Mean Motion, 
as indicated by the Records of Ancient Eclipses. Rep. Br. Assn., 1861, 
pp. 21-23. (See remarks on the paper by the Astronomer Royal, p. 12.) 

46. Arioch and Belshazzar. Jr, Sac. Lit. and Bib. Rec., TS., vol. 
XV., (January, 1862, pp. 398-420. 

47. On the Relationship between the Variation of the Eccentricity 
of the Earth’s Orbit and the boon’s Mean Motion in Longitude. Rep. 
Br. Ass^., 1868, p. 6. 

48. On the Polyphony of the Assyrio-Babylonian Cuneiform Writing. 
A letter to Professor Renouf from Edward Hincks, D.D. (from the At- 
lantis, vol. iv.). Dublin, 1863, pp. 58. 

49. The Egyptian Dynasties of Manetho. 

1, Jr.Sa>c,LitandBib, Rec. * 4S, II, January, 1868, pp. 838-876. 

II. do. 4S* rV. January, 1864, pp. 421-465. 
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50, Chaldean Interpretations. Jr. Sac. Lit. and Bib. Bee. 4S., voL • 
V., July, 1864, pp. 421-425. 

61. On the Assyra-Babylonian Measures of Time ; read April 10, 1866. 
Trans. Boy. Ir. Acad.^ fol. xxiv., Polite Lit., pp. 18-24. 

52. Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian Grammar. JBAS., vol* ii. 
N. S., 1866, pp. 480-619. 

The coUectioTi and republication of Dr. Hincks’s wprks will ‘constitute 
an important preparation for our proposed Assyrian-English Glossary, 
announced in the last number of the Proceedings. 

8. Note on the Collection of Oriental Antiquities in the Na- 
tional Museum at Washington, D. C., by Dr. Cyrus Adlor. 

At the last meeting of our Society, I had the honor of announcing 
that the U. S. National Museum had decided to form a study-collection 
of Assyrian Antiquities, with the understanding that an attempt be 
made to first obtain a representative collection of fac-similes of Assyr- 
ian and Babylonian objects preserved in this country. The work is 
steadily progressing. The first Assyrian case on the floor of the Na- 
tional Museum contains, among other curious objects (as for instance a 
piece of unburnt brick collected at the Birs Nirnrud as early as 1880, 
some contract tablets, etc., etc.), fac-similes and rolled-out flat impres- 
sions of the unique collection of Assyrian and Babylonian seals brought 
together by the late Rev. William Frederick Williams, American Mis- 
sionary at Mosul. The originals are mostly in the p'ossession of the va- 
rious members of the Williams family, but few having passed into the 
hands of other persons. Those which are the property of Mr. R. S. 
Williams of Utica, Dr. G. H. Williams of Baltimore, Mr. Talcott Wil- 
liams of Philadelphia, Miss C. D. Williams, Mr. P. V. Rogers, and Dr. 
A. G. Bower, have been kindly placed at the disposal of the Museum. 
Each lender is to receive a set of casts of the objects loaned. The col- 
lection is being catalogued ; and the character of the various hard 
stones has been accurately determined by Dr. G. H. Williams, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Mineralogy and Geology at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Some of the seals in the Williams collection have been 
described by the eminent Frencli archaeologist, M, Joachim Menant, in 
the American Journal of Archceology, vol. II., Baltimore, 1886, pp, 
247-260 ; but the majority of the objects are as yet unpublished. 

Such a complete 60llection of casts is all the more important, becluse, 
in spite of , Miss Amelia B. Edwards’s just^warnings against the disper- 
sion of Egyjjtian Antiquities, in the Leyden Congress Transa^iom, it 
seems that Assyrian antiquities will suffer the same fate in this 
country, Archseological studies, however, cannot prosper without 
proper centralization. 

It may be interesting to some of our members to leam that there are 
also some Oriental MSS. in the National Museum. One of the most in- 
teresting of these is among the Grant relics : a copy of the Ethiopic 
version of the Gospels presented to GenerfiJ Grant by Lord Napier, who 
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captui^d it with King Theodore of Abyssinia in 1867. The MS. con- 
tains the four Gospels (Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John), with calendars 
of church festivals, lives of the apostles (but slightly different from 
thofsie contained in the Synaxaria), and directk)ns concerning the ser- 
vice. It is written on vellum ; there are 396 pages, in dimension 14|x 
inches. The letters are black and red, with illuminated punctuation 
marks. It is bound in heavy boards, covered krith crimson velvet, and 
decorated with gilt and silver; floral and arabesque metal ornaments 
are riveted to the boards. We learn from a stltement of the scribe on 
page 18b thaf the MS. was written by order of the King Sarza Dengel 
and presented to the Monastery of the Lebanon in order that the 
king’s name might be remembered in this world and in the world to 
come.” •A few lines below, the name of Mark, the archbishop, is 
found ; and in the British Museum Catalogue, p. 235, Prof. Wright has 
described a MS. dated in the 20th year of Sarza Dengel and in the 6th 
of Mark, Metropolitan of Ethopia. Sarza Dengel (“ root of the Virgin”) 
died in 1597. • The MS. presents other interesting features, a discussion 
of which I reserve for a future number of the Proceedings, ♦ 

9. Explanation concerning a remark in the notes of the Prole- 
gomena to a (Comparative Assyrian Grammar; by Prof. Paul 
Haupt, of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

In note 29 of my Prolegomena^ JAOS., vol. xiii., p. Ixiii, I remarked : 
“I must mention here that the first proof of my article (devoted to a 
critical examination of Prof. Jacob Barth’s pa])er on the nominal pre- 
fix 7ia in Assyrian), which went to press in the early i>art of September, 
was sent by somebody to Jacob Barth several months ago along with 
the invitation to write a GegenartiJcel in the next part of the Munich 
Journal of Assyriology !” In a long letter, dated Berlin, March 29, 
1888, Herr Jacob Barth admits that the first proof of my article in 
question was sent to him by somebody,- whose name he declines to men- 
tion, but requests me to state that this, no doubt most gratifying mark 
of obliging thoughtfulness, was not accompanied by an invitation to 
write a Oegenartikel in the next number of the Zeitschriftf ur Assyrio- 
logie, I will freely confess that I was under the impression that the 
estimable editor of ZA. had rendered 'Herr Jacob Barth this service, 
chiefly on account of a letter from England received by me about the 
end of October last, and it is with genuine satisfaction that I state here 
spontaneously that, according to Herr Jacob Barth’s most emphatic 
assurance, my silent surmise^n this particular point was not correct. 

f 

10. On some Babylonian cylinders supposed to. represent hu- 
man sacrifices ; by Rev. Dr. W. H. Ward, of New York City. 

Dr. Ward offered some considerations on the Babylonian cylinder 
seals supposed by Menant to represent human sacrifices. They show 
a man, generally naked, in an attitude of fear before another figure 
who appears to be attacking him. There is little to show that this rep- 
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resents a human sacrifice rather than divine vengeance, .or an incident • 
m war or any other conflict. Among the nine cylinders, so catalogued 
by Menant m the “Collection de Clercq,” several can hardly represent 
human sacrifices. Thi^ figure 181 shows the “Pontife” as winged, 
and, of course, a god and not a priest. This carries with’it figure 1*^6, 
where the “victim” is in the same attitude falling over a rock, and 
which is apparently from the same workshop, and which cannot there- 
fore be a sacrifice. To the same efl’ect is figure 181 l^ls, wher^ the same 
winged god attacks a hiiman-iieaded bull with a dagger. Here it is 
plain that both the winged god and the mythical creature which is 
being attacked forbid the idea of a human sacrifice. In %ure 181, and 
others, Menant sees in the groups of personages in cY)nflict, one of 
whom is being conquered, the slaying of other victims for.sacrifice. 
But in figure 181 the “ victiin” carries a weax)on shaped like a club, 
which forbids the idea of sacrifice. In a number of cylinders of this 
class, as in Menant, “ Pierres Gravees,” I., p. 153, fig. 93, the so-called 
“Pontife” holds a weapon over the head of the “victim,” who is on 
one knee and lifts up one arm in terror. 

To get the true meaning of this scene it may be necessary to compare 
one or two other cylinders, as Lajard “Culte de Mithra,” xxxii. 2, 
where this same victim, drawn very diminutively, cowers under another 
figure, apparently a deity, with the scimiter generally carried by Mero- 
dach in one hand, and a bunch of what might be lotus blossoms, or, 
more likely, thunderbolts in the other. It would seem to represent 
Rainman terrifying man with his lightnings. Another similar cylinder 
is found in Cullimore’s “Oriental Cylinders,” figure 119, where this 
same deity holds his weapon over three victims who have fallen pros- 
trate.* See also Lajard, “Culte de Mithra,” liv., A, 5, where the same 
god appears with his weapon and his bundle of lotuses or thunder- 
bolts, and with his foot on his victim. Also see ih., liv., B, 5, where 
the same victim appears again under the foot of the same god, but this 
time with a bundle of straight lines in liis hand, wliich cannot be 
lotuses. These scenes cannot represent a human sacrifice, and yet thc*y 
must belong to the same class as the one last cited from Menant. 

The suggestion that the figure who appears so many times, in a short 
garment and with his right hand holding a weapon over his head, and 
sometimes with a bunch of “ thunderbolts ” in his hand, sometimes 
with and sometimes without a victim cowering before him or under 
his feet, is Ramrnaiji, the god of storms, is olTered with some hesitation, 
chiefly on account of a parallel scene depicted on a cylinder belonging 
to the Metropolitan Museum. Here the same god, as I have taken this 
figure to be, with the curved scimiter in his ux)lifted right hand, and 
with a mace or club in his left, stands threatening the same cowering 
figure ; but this latter figure is held down by a third figure similar to 
the god, who puts his hand on the “ victim’s ” head, and who carries a 
bow on his shoulder. Certainly the bow is not the weapon of a sacri- 
ficing priest. . 

With these figures, where a cowering figure is seen before a threaten- 
ing one, must be compared another small class on which appears a simi- 
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•IflkT nalced cowering figure before a lion whose month is open to devour 
Mm, as in Menant, Pierres Gravies,” L, p. 148, fig. 91. It might 
have saemefi that this was a case of sacrifice by throwing a victim to 
lions. But the cylinder belonging to the Metropolitan Museum shows 
us the victim holding a shield over his head, a protection not likely to 
be*carried by a victim offered in sacrifice. There appears to be no clear 
evidence of human sacrifices from the old Babylonian cylinders. 

11. On a new theory of the nature of the so-called Emphatic 
Consonants m the Semitic languages ; by Prof. George F. Moore, 
of Andover,* Mass. 

In the American Journal of Philology, 1887, p. 268, note, Prof. Haupt 
describes the Ethiopic {, A, p as tenues with glottal catch {festem Ab- 
satz); and ^adai as an affricata with glottal catch. In a paper read 
at the meeting of this Society in Baltimore, October, 1887 {Proceedings, 
p. xlii), Mr. Edgar P. Allen ascribes a similar character to the Em- 
phatics in all the Semitic languages. The peculiarity of these sounds 
is a combination of glottal catch w^ith the mouth position. The glottal 
catch may follow the mouth position or be simultaneous with it. There 
is a difference in different dialects and with different sounds.” Mr. 
Allen’s Phonetic Studies, to wluch it is understood we are to look for 
an exposition of the grounds on which this assertion rests, have not yet 
apj)e?ared. In the meantime it can do no harm to call attention* to some 
of the considerations which make against his theory. We shall hardly 
err in regarding Mr. Allen’s position as a generalization of Prof. Haupt’s 
remarks on the Ethiopic Emphatics. We have then to begin with the 
latter. 

Recent observations on the way Abyssinian priests pronounce Ethi- 
opic, recognize a class of so-called explosive sounds, namely k, f, ts 
(sadai) and p, which were, as far as I know, first described by Isenberg, 
in his Amharic grammar (1842), as belonging to the latter language.* 
Trumpp, in 1878 (ZDMG., 1874, p. 515 ff.), had the opportunity of study- 
ing the modern pronunciation of Ethiopic from the lips of an Abys- 
sinian whom the revision of the Amharic Bible brought to Europe. 
Unfortunately neither Isenberg nor Trumpp gives a precise physiologi- 
cal description of the sounds in question. The former says that k “ is a 
sudden explosion of breath from the palate, after the latter has been 
spasmodically contracted.” The latter writes : “ Ihre A%8sprache ist 
schwer zu heschreiben ; sie ist anndhernd die folgende : die Glottis wird 
geschlossen, die Lippen dann plotzlich geoffnet, und der betreffende Laut 
voll explpdirtJ" One must think, as Koiiig has already observed, that 
Trumpp had in mind p only, when he speaks of the sudden opening of 
the lips, as a characteristic of these sounds. The breaking of a lip-clos- 
ure can hardly be conceived as belonging to k, or ts. If we take the 
liberty of modifying Trumpp’s expression so as to say : “ The glottis is 
closed, the labial, lingual, or palatal closure then suddenly broken, with 


Of. also Fresnel, Journ, Asiat, Dec., 1838, p. 545 (on the Khlikili dialect). 
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a smart explosion,” we have a description which we might take for 
that of tmues with sharp cut-off. To make this clear, compare Sievers’s 
language (PhoneMh^^ 137) to which Haupt has already directed attention. 

Bei^esen (d. h. bei Tenues mit Kehlkopfverschluss oder, was dks- 
selbe ist, ^^t festem Absatz) wird nach der Bildung des Mundver*? 
schlusses die Communication des Mundraumes mit den Lungen duAih 
j j Stimmritze abgeschnitten. Die Compression 

errolgt dann durch Hebung des Kehlkopfes (theils v^nndge seiner eigen- 
en Hebungsmusculatur, theils auch vermdge eines von unteii her 
durch Compression der Luft im Brustraume auf ihn ausgeiibten 
Druckes). Bei der Explosion verpufft dann nur das geringe Quantum 
Luft, das bisher im Mundraum eingeschlossen war. Deshalb klingen 
diese Tenues stets sehr kurz und scharf abgestossen. . .. Die Hebung 
des Kehlkopfes ist hier (in the case of the Armenian from whopi Sievers 
heard these sounds) eine sehr energische, sio betrfigt reichlich Zoll.” 
Compare also on Affricatae of the same sort, Sievers, 1. c., p. 168. 

It must however be said that the language of Tsenberg and Trumpp 
does not shut us up to this interpretation. In fact Konig infers from 
their descriptions that this explosion” is in the case of i, and {t not 
different from the ^LxJbl of the Arab grammarians, in io Jb ^ ij.6 . 
The language of Praetorius (in his Tigrina Grammatik, p.70; against 
which see Trumpp, 1. c., 518), who makes the characteristic of p ^‘eine 
sehr vollkommen aspirirte Aussprache,'^ and the sound therefore a tennu 
aspiratq,, is opposed to this interpretation ; even if Konig’s reconcilia- 
tion of these authorities {Aeth. Studien^ 48) be admitted. It is to be 
remarked also that in our accounts, though the closure of the glottis if 
noted, the most striking feature of Sievers’s description, the smart (do- 
vation of the larynx through inch is not observed. While therefore 1 
should freely admit that the vague descriptions we possess of the mod ■ 
ern Abyssinian pronunciation of the Ethiopic consonants in question 
may be interpreted of tenues with sharp cut-off, this interpretation is 
not at all certain. 

It is perhaps proper to advert to the oldest description f)f these sounds 
which we have— Ludolf s. He says that they differ so much from the 
sounds of any European language that it is idle to attempt to convey a 
notion of their sound by description. They resemble most nearly k ^ i , 
p\ tz' (thus distinguished by the apostrophe, as Mr. Allen j)roposes); 
“sed tarn valida instrumentorum eollisione, et quadam soni repercus* 
sione efferuntur, ut tarde et difficulter admodum imitari i) 0 S 8 i 8 . This 
is not very definite;, but as far as it goes, it is against the theory that 
we have to deal with tenues with glottal catch, ’ in which there is 
neither an unusually forcible collision of the mouth-organs, nor a 
cussio soni. 

But even if it were fully established that they have this character in 
the pronunciation of modern Abyssinians when they read the old 
Ethiopic, as well as in their vernaculars, we should be far from feeling 
any confidence that this was the ancient pronunciation. It would be 
precarious to argue from the way aij Italian priest now reads Latin, to 
the pronunciation in the time of St. Jerome, not to say to the original 
powers of the Latin consonants. It is far more precarious m the case 
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’of an Abyasiman priest. Contact and race-mixture with AfricUsk nei|^- 
bors have greatly affected the modem spoken languages of Abys^nla ; 
why not the pronunciation ? In fact Tmmpp, in the account which lie 
gives of these sounds says (p. 518): “they ha^ manifestly originated*' 
under the influence of the neighboring Galla languages, since they are 
entirely foreign to the other Semitic languages.” 

This remark brings us to Mr. Allen’s more sweeping proposition, that 
the Semitic empha4;ic consonants are all of them characterized by the 
combination pf the mouth-position with glottal catch. Trumpp knew 
modem Arabic, as well as the theories of fche Arab grammarians. That 
he recognized no resemblance between his Abyssinian’s pronunciation 
of these consoiftints and that of the so-called Emphatics in Arabic is of 
CoASiderable weight. For if in his description of the former we are to 
. find tenues with glottal catch, then we have his decided and entirely 
competent testimony that they differ in this respect from the etymo- 
logically corresponding consonants in Arabic. We may, I think, go 
further than this. As regards the i>rominciation of Arabic, we have 
the descriptions and classification of the Arab orthoepists, the observa- 
tions of modern European scholars in every quarter of the Arabic- 
speaking world, and the studies of phonetic specialists, made in part upon 
the actual living utterance of natives and with all the appliances of 
modem science. So far as I know this literature, Mr. Allen’s theory 
finds no support from any of these sources. 

I will advert to only one further consideration, which, however, 
seems to me conclusive. The Arab grammarians group the four letters 

U© ^ io -ia together as The they define 

in a way which does not seem to bring out all the peculiarities of these 
sounds — but certainly they do not understand by it a glottal closure.® 
The point however is this : two of these letters, at least, , and ^ 
in its original power (see e.g. Spitta-^ey, Grammatik d, arah. Vulgdr- 
dialeetes, p. 10), cannot be combined with a glottal catch at all. Mr. 
Allen has seen this in the case of ^ , and can only suggest that the 
original pronunciation of ^ seems to have been as an offricata ts, as 
it is pronounced by the Jews [more accurately, by part of the European 
Jews] and the Abyssinians.'* But it has escaped him that the difficulty is 
quite as great with ^ — which has in the pronunciation of the modern 


®So, e. g., Tbn Ya'ish, p. ; a passage which, I may remark, also illustrates 
the conflict between Mr. Allen’s assertion that Jb ‘‘ was originally, as now, only 
the voiced variety of and the dicta of the native authorities. For the 
relation of Jb and ^ , cf. Beidbawi (ed. Fleischer), II. ; and 

further Wallin, ZDMG. xii.626f. 

®One might ask, if yjfi is originally. an a ffricata with glottal catch,” how we 
shall explain phonetically the tendency to substitute in pronunciation ^ for yjw 
under the influence of an adjacent c , ^ i O f ) ? 
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a*s aJso appatr^tly of the old Arabs, an aspirated ilnish, 
aUtOy which belongs to the so-called Emphatics, has its proper point of 
.arttculation so deep, that I cannot succeed in the attempt to combine It 
with the glottal catch. ^The enclosed column of compressed air would 
in any* case be so short that at most a very feeble puff wodld follow. 

It will be borne in mind also that the glottal catch, which we treat as 
a mere incident of vowel attack or closure, is, in the Semitic languages, 
itself a strong consonant, often at the end of a syllable, for which rea- 
son it is the more unlikely that it should in another capacity be inherent 
in a group of explosive and continuant consonants. 

I may add that I recently asked a scholar of our own, who has in tlie 
double character of physiologist and Arabist an unquestioned right to 
speak, whether in the case even of Je , there is in fact any pardfcicipation 
of the glottis. He answered : Emphatically no I and gave a description 
of the position of the organs in the production of Jo as distinguished 
from Cl? which accords with that of the grammarians. 

Not to be confused with Mr. Allen’s theory is the suggestion of 
Wallin, in his paper upon this very difficult question, ZDMG. xii.812, 
who asks whether it is possible that the epiglottis, falling like a cover 
(^3^^ over the glottis and partly closing it, may in some way affect 
the articulation of these letters. 

Phonetic studies on the Semitic languages must be based upon spoken 
Arabic in its various branches taken in connection with the native lit- 
erature on orthoepy. Modern Aramaic dialects must also be investi- 
gated. For the reason already indicated, the Abyssinian languages are 
to be used with great caution. 

12. Supplementary note on the relations of Korea with China ; 
by William W, Rockhill, Secretary of the United States Lega- 
tion at Peking. 

Mr, Bockhill sends a translation of a Memorial of the King of Chdsen 
to the Emperor of China in reference to sending envoys to western 
countries. The text of the Memorial was published in the Shth pao 
of Tientsin, November 29, 1887. It clearly reflects the attitude of Korea 
towards China in the matter oi making treaties with western powers, 
and the r61e that China played in their negotiation. It expressly 
admits the suzerainty of the Heavenly Court. The document will best 
be published in connection with the review of the political relations 
between the two countries during the pt^t five hundred years soon to 
be printed in extenso in the Journal of the Society. 

After the usual vote of thanks to the American Academy for 
the use of its assembly-room, the Society adjourned to meet again 
on Wednesday, October 31, 1888. 
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ing the commentary of Govindarija, Edited by Vishvandth Ndriyan Mandlik. 
Bombay, 1886 3 v. 4®. 

The Divydvaddna, a collection of early Buddhist leg^ends, now first edited from 
the Nepalese Sanskrit MSS. in Cambridge and Paris. By E. B. Cowell and R. 
A. Neil. Cambridge, 1886. 8®. 

Janam S4khi; or, the biography <^f Guru N^nak, founder of the Sikh religion. 
Copied from the original by photoziuoography. Debra Dun, 1886. 4®. 

The * Sacred ’ Kurral of TiruvalJuva-Ndyandr, with introduction, grammar, trans- 
lation, notes, lexicon and Concordance. By the Rev. G. U. Pope. London, 
1886, 8®. 

Comparative dictionary of the Bikdri language. Compiled by A. P. Rudolf 
Hoemle and George A. Grierson. Calcutta, 1885. 4®. 

Coorg insCTiptions. Translaifed for Government by Lewis Rice. Bangalore, 
1886. 4®. 

Twenty-three inscriptions from Nep4.1, ’fedited by Pandit BhagvdnMl Indraji^^ 

’ together wEh some considerations »en the chrouefiogy of Ne^l Trimslated 
from Gujardti by Dr. G. Buhler. Bombay, 1886. 8®. ^ 
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Mom the Median Asiaiic Society. 

-Giornale d«lla Socjet4 Asiatica IfealUma* VoL i Firanaie, 188T. 8*". « 

Orestomazia Assira con paradigmi grammaticali. Compilata dal Bottore 
Taloui. Fireaise, IBS’?. ^ 8^ 

Mom ike Trustees of the Sir Jamshe^ee Je^e^hoy Translation Mmd. 

The Dinkard. The original Pahlavi text, the same transliterated in Zend charac- 
ters, translations of the feeatb in the Gujrati and English languages, a com- 
mentary and a glossary of select terms, by Peshotan Dastut Behramiee 
Sanjana. Vol. v. Bombay, 1888. 8**. 

Next-of-kin marriages in old Ir4n. By Darab4)astnr Peshotan Sinijatia. London 
[Bombay], 1888. 16'". 

Mom the Imperial University of Japan. ^ 

Memoirs of the Literature College, Imperial University of Japan, ^o. i. The 
language, mythology and geographical nomenclature of Japan viewed in the 
light of Aino studies, by Basil Hall Chamberlain ; including an Ainu grammar, 
by John Batchelor, and a catalogue of books relating to Yezo and the Ainos. 
T6ky6, 1881. 4". 

From Johns Hopkins University. 

The American Journal of Philology. Vol. i-v, vi. 1, 2. Baltimore, 1880-85. 8®. 

The Teaching of the Apostles, newly edited with facsimile text and a com- 
mentary, from the MS. of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem, by J. Rendel Harris. 
London, 1887. 4®. 

From Prof. S. H. Kellogg^ D.D. 

The light of Asia and the light of the world, A comparison of the legend, the 
doctrine and the ethics of the Buddha, with the story, the doctrine and the 
ethics of Christ. By S, H. Kellogg. London, 1885. 8®. 

From the University of Kiel. 

Schriften der Universitat zu Kiel aus dem Jahre 1884-5, 1885-G, 1886-7, 1887-8. 
Kiel, 1884-88. 8® and 4®. 

From Prof E. Kuhn. 

Zeitschrift fiir vorgleichende Sprachforschung. Bd. xxviii. 3-6, xxix. iHl. 
Gdtersloh, 1887. 8®. 

From Mr. George W. Lane. 

Aztlan. The history, resources and attractions of New Mexico. By Wm. G. 
Ritch. 6th ed. Boston, 1885. 8®. 


From Prof^ Charles R. Lanman. 

A Sanskrit Reader, with vocabulary and notea By Charles Rockwell Lanman. 
Boston, 1888. 8®. 

From the Lokananda Bamag. 

Lokanunda Patrica, a mCnthly Sanskrit-BngUsh journal. No. 1, 2. Madras, 

l«8t. 8®. 

From Mr. R. A. Maofie. 

Copyright and patents for inventions. By R. A. Macfie. Edinburgh 1870-83, 

Verities in verses. [By R. A. Macfie.] 2ded. London, 1887. 8 , 

Mom Mof. MaMmahopMhydya Ohandrakant Tarkakmkar. 

C'he Talsdshika-Barsanam, with the oommetRari# of MahimahopMhyiya 
fj gjyftiry it Tarkalankar. Calcutta, 188t. 8®. 





American Orim^l Soci ^ , 


From Ohm^m K Molfknke^ Ph,D, 

TJeber in altagyptischen Texfcdn erwS.linteii Baiime nnd der^n Terwerfelinng. 

Von Charles E. Moldenke. Leipzig* 1886. 8®. , 

The language of the ancient Egyptians and its monumental records. By Charles 
E. Moldenkct. New York^ 1887. 8®. , ‘ 

The Egyptian origin of our alphabet: By Othirles E. Moldenke, New York, 

' 1*886. 8®. 

Frcym Prof. August MS^l&r. 

• 4‘ 1 * * 

Das Lied ,der Debora'h. Eine phitologische Studie, von August Muller, 8®. 
(Aus den Ko^igsherger Studien^ J3d. i.) 

From the Eoyal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, Munich. 

Abhandlungen der historischen Classe der koniglich bayerischen Akademie der 
Wissensobaften. Bd xvii. .8, xviiii. 1, 2. Munehen, 1886-88. 4®. 

Abhandlungen der philosophiach-philologischen Classe. Bd. xvii 2, 3, xviii. 1. 
Mtinchen, 1885-88. 

Zum Begriff und Wesen der romischen Provinz. Festrede von Alois von Brinz, 
Mtinchen, 1885. 4®. 

Joh. Andr. Schrneller. Eine Denkrede, von Konrad Hofmann. Munehen, 1885, 4®. 
Sage und Forschung. Festrede von F. Ohlenschlager. Munehen, 1885. 4\ 

Gedaehtnissrede auf Leopold von llanke. Von Wilhelm v. Giesebrecht. Munehen. 
1887. 4®. 

Ueber historiache Dramen der Romer. Festrede von Dr. Karl Meisor. Munehen, 
1887, 4°. 

From Prof. Fdouard Ndville. 

Das aegjptische Todtenbuch der xviii. bis xx. Dynastic, Aus verschiedonen 
Urkunden zusammengestellt und herausgegeben von Edouard Navillo. Beilin, 

1886. 3v. 4° andr. 

Fro/n the Nehraska State Historical Society. 

Transactions and reports of the Nebraska State Historical Society. Vol. i. 
Lincoln, 1885, 8®. 

From Dr. Eherliard NesUe. 

Nestle, E. Die israelitischen Eigennamen nach ihrer rcligionsgoscliichtlichen 
Bedeutung. Haarlem, 1876 8®. 

— Brevis linguae Syriacao grammatica, litteratura, chrestomathia cum glossario. 
Carolsriihae, 1881. 8*^. 

— Syrische Grammatik. 2te Auf. Berlin, 1888. ^8®. 

— Septuagintastiidieii. Ulm, 1886. 4®. (Prograram des kgl. Gymnasiums in 
Ulm, 1886-86.) 

Votus Testamentum Graece juxta LXX interpretes ed. C. do Tischendorf. Editio 
reptima. Prolegomena recognovit suppleniontum auxit E. Nestle. Lipsiae, 

1887. 2 v. 8®. 

Veteris Testainonti Graeci codices Vaticanus et Sinaiticus cum textu recepto 
collati ab E. Nestle. Lipsiae, 1880. 8°. 

— The same. Ed. altera. Lipsjae, 1887. 8^, 

Vetus Testamentum Graece secundum aeptuaginta interpretes oura et studio 
Leandri* van Ess. Edit, stereotypa C. Tauchnitii novis curis corrocta et aucta. 

[ Prolegomena et Gpilegomena addidit B, Nestle]. Lijisiae, 1887. 8®. 

Conradi Pellicani de modo legendi et intelligendi Ilebrmum. Durch Lichtdruck 
nou herausgegeben von E. Nestle. Tubingen, 1887. 8®. 

From the Newport Historical Society. 

First annual report of the Newport Historical Society, March 19, 1886. 
port, 1886. 8®, 
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From the, Oneida Historical ^Society. * 

IForatio S* ymonr, LL.D., ex-Governor of ihe State of Now York, late Presuierit 
of the Oneida Historical Society. By Isaac S. Hartley, B.D. Utkwi, 1886. 8". 

From*the Kihmgraphical Society, Paris. 

Annuaire de la Societe d’PlthnograpUie. 1859-75, 1881, 1885, 1888. Paris, 1878- 

88. 8^ • • 

Actes, 1884, ii-iv, 1885. Paris, 1884-85. 8". 

Bulletin. 2e ser. No. 14- 16 Paris, 1888. 8'’. 

Bulletin do r Alliance Sciciitillque Univor.^ollo. No. 65-69, 7*7. Paris, 1 885-89. 8*. 

Ffoni thi Indo-Chinese Society, Paris. 

Bulletin de la Societe Acad6nii((iie lado-Chinoise de Paris ‘ie*s(T, Pome ii, 
Paris, 188:1-85. 

From Hev. S. I) Pat. 

The American Antiquaiian. V'ol. vii 1-6, viii-x, xi I, 2. Chicago. 1885-1889. 
8°. 

From the Pekimj Oriental Society. 

Journal of the Peking Oriental Society, Vol. i. 1. Pek’ujg, 188,5. 8". 

P'rom ProJ. Peter Peterson. 

The Auehityalan>kara of Kslamiendra, wiHi a note on the date of Patanjah and 
an inscription from Kotah. By Peter Peterson. Bombay, 1885 8'’. 


From the Family of I)t. John Picker iny. 


Life of John Pickering. 
8 , 


By Iiis daughter, Mary Orno Pickering 
From Pi of. Ii. Pischd. 


Boston, 1887. 


Rudrata’s (^/riigaratilak > and Rnyvaka’s Sahrdayalila With an iutrod\ictioD and 
notes. Kdited by R. Pisehel Ki<>l, 1886. 8'’. 


F'roni Mt M. V. Poitman. 


A manual of the Andamanese languages. 

16 . 


FVom Hev. George 


By M. V. Portman 
K. Post, MI). 


London, 1887. 


The botanical ceo^i-ilil.y of Syria and Palestine. By the Rev. George R. Post, M.D. 
liondon [1 *'S8). s'^ 

From Piotdp Chandra Hoy. 

The Mahahharata translated into English prose. Pubiisliod and distributed, 
chiefly gratis, by Protap Chandra Roy. Pr. xv-xxxii, xxxiv-xxxix. Calcutta, 
1885-88, 8^^. 

Pioiit Mme. Z A. Rayozin. 

The Story of Chaldea from the earlie.sf times to tlio rise of Assyria By Zbnaidc 
A. Ragoziri. 2d ed. New York, 1887. 12 \ 

The Story of Assyria from the rise ol the empire to the fall of Ninoveb, By Z. 

A. Ragoziii. Now York, 1887. 12®. * 

The Story of Media, Babylon, and Persia, including a study of the ZemLA vesta or 
religion of Zoroaster, from the fall of Nineveh to the Persian war. By Z. A. 
Ragozin. New A^ork, 1 888. 12" 


From Baba Rdjendraldla Mitra. 

Notices of Sanskrit MSS. VoL viii, ix. 1 Calcutta, 1885-87. 8“, 


P'rom Mr. J.^W. Redhouse. 

A tentative chronological synopsis of the history of Arabia and its neighbors from 
B. C. 500,000 (?) to A. I).' 679. By J. W. Redhouse, London, 1887. 8". 
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American Oriental Society : 


J^om the National Museum^ Rio de Janeiro. 

Archives '’do Musou Nacional do Rio do Janeiro. Vol. vii. Rio de Janeko, 
1887. 4“. 

, From Mr, W. W. Rockhill. 

IJubbings of iuscriptions in Cliinese and Sanskrit from Pan Shan (10), and from 
the neighborhood of Poking (G). 

Rubbing of the Chii Yung Kuan inscription. 

Four hundred and ten ^hinose coins. 

Froin the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Groat Britain and Ireland. New scries. 
Vol. xvii. 2, H‘, xviii-xx. London, 1885-88. 8''. 

' From the Imperial Academy of Sciences^ Si. Petersburg. 

Mf^-moires de I’ Academic Iinp(iriale des Sciences de St. Petorsbourg. 7® sorie. 
Tome xxii, 13-18, xxiii. xxiv. 1-13, 1884-87. 4°. 

Bulletin. Tome xxix. 4, xxx, xxxi, xxxii. 1, 1884-87. 4“. 

«• 

From the Royal Saxon Society of Sciences. 

Abhandlungen dor philologisch-historisclien Classe der kon sachischen Gosell- 
schaft dcr Wissouschaften. Bd. x. 1-7, 0, xi. 1, 1885-88. 8'’. 

BoriclUe iibor die Verhandliingen. Philologisch-liistorische Classe. Bd. xxxvi- 
xxxix, xl. 1, 2. Leipzig, 1884-88. 8'. 

ProisH(;hriftcn dcr liirstlioh Jablonowski’schen Gosellschaft zu Leipzig, xxv. Ge- 
schichte der Leipzigor Messeu. Yon E. llasse. Leipzig, 1885. 8'". 

From Mr. Shankar Panduraug Pandit. 

The Gaiidavalio, a historical poem, in Prakrit, by Vakpati. Edited by Shankar 
Panduraug Pandit. Bombay, 1887. 8 ’. 

I^'om the Smithsonian Inslitntion. 

Miscellaneous (;oiitributiouH of llie Smithsonian Institution. Voh xxiv, xxv. 
Washington, 1885. 4‘. 

Miscrelluncous (Collections. Vol. xxviii-xxxiii. Washington, 1887-88. S'". 

Annual rc^jmrt, 1883-85, Washington, l88r)-8(> H'". 

Joseph Henry and the magnetic telegraph. An addn^ss at Princeton College, 
June IG, 1885. By Edward N. I>i(4v(;rson. Now York, 1885. 8". 

Annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology, iii, iv, v, 1881-82, 1882-83, 1883-84. 
Washington, 1884-v8G. 8'. 

Bibliography of the Eskimo language. By Jame.s C. Pilling. Washington, 
1887. 8^^. 

Bibliography of tlic Siouan languages. By' James C. Pilliug. Washington, 
1887. S'\ 

Work of mound exploration of the Bureau of Ethnology. By Cyrus Tliomas. 
Washington, 1887. 8°. 

Perforated stones from California. By Henry W. flonshaw. Washington, 
1887. 8°. 

The use o^ gold and other metals among the ancient inhabitants of Chiriqui, 
IstJimiis' of Darien. By W. H. Holmes. Washington, 1887. 8°. 

Fh'om Prof. A. Socin. 

Mesainschrift roj^roduciert zura Privatgcbranch, von A. Socin. Pliotograph. 
From the Government of Spain. 

Bos(pa‘jo geografieo e liistorico-natural f{el archipiolago Filipino. Por Don Ramon 
Jordana y Morera. Madrid, 1885. 4®. 
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From Dr. M. Aurel Stem, 

Zoroastriaii deities on Tndo-Sc^'thian coins Hy M. Aurel SU*iii. • London, 
1887. 4®. 

* From Prof. A. F, Stenzler. 

The institutes of Gautama. Edited, witli an index of wonls, by A. F. Stc{ldei’. 
London, 187 G. 8”. 


Ftoin Prof. C. P. TivU . 

Bemerkungon iiber A-sagila in Label urid t-zida in liorsippa zur ZeifNebnUadre- 
zars II. 8°. * 

From the United Sfahs Bioeau of Fdurafifi * 

Report of the Commissioner of Eduention, l8S:5-4, 1884 0, IssS-l. Wasliington, 
1885-88. 8”. 

Circulars of information, 1885, ii, v, 188G, li, vi. Wasliington, 1885-88. 8”. 

Fro7)i the United States Ueologicat Surraj. 

Annual report of the U. S. Geological Survey, iv-vii, W' 'hiugton, 1884-88. 8". 

Bulletin. No. vii-xlvii. Washington, 1881-88 S\ 

Monographs. Vol. vi-\ii, and atlas of vol. xii. Washington, 1888 SG. 1 and f' . 

Mineral resources of the United States, 1882 87 Wiisliington, 1888-88, 8'*. 

From the fmpeiial Academy ol Sciences, Vioma. 

Sitzungaberiehte dor kaisorliehen Akadoinie der Wissmischaftim. rhiloso])hiH(‘h- 
historische Classo. I3d. civ-cxv, Wien, 1885-88, 8 , 

Fro7n the Geogn aphiraf Society, Vie^mo. 

Mittheiluugon der k. k. gcogra])lnsch('n Gesellsi'haft in Wien. Rd. xxvii-xxx, 
Wien, 1884-87. 8L 


hVom the JSfaturai History Muheiim, Vienna. 

Annalen des k. k. naturhistorisehen Jlofrnnsennis. Iki. i. 1. Wion, i88G 8" 
Fiom Proiessor AJhrecht Wfhei . 

Ueber alt-iranischo SternnnnKMi. Von Albnsclit Weber. Ikn-lin, 1888 . 8 ’ 

From Mr. G. Zaidan. 

Al-’alfaz 'arbiyyat w’alfalsafat 'allngawiyyat li'drid, 1882 . 
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